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PREFACE. 


The  treatise  which  follows  has  in  the  main  grown  up  in 
connection  with  the  author's  class-room  instruction  in 
Psycholog}-,  although  it  is  true  tluit  some  of  the  chapters 
are  more  *  metaphysical/  and  others  fuller  of  detail,  than 
is  suitable  for  students  who  are  going  over  the  subject  for 
the  first  time.   The  consequence  of  this  is  that,  in  spite  of 
the  exolnsion  of  the  important  subjeots  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  and  moral  and  sBsthetio  feelings  and  judgments,  the 
work  has  grown  to  a  length  which  no  one  can  regret  more 
than  the  writer  himseli  The  man  must  indeed  be  sanguine 
who,  in  this  crowded  age,  can  hope  to  have  iiiany  readers 
for  fourteen  hundred  continuous  pages  from  his  pen.  But 
irer  Vit'h's  brinyf  icird  Manchem  etwas  bri)i(i<'}i  :  jind,  by  judi- 
ciously skipping  according  to  their  several  needs,  I  am  sure 
that  many  sorts  of  readers,  even  those  who  are  just  begin- 
ning the  study  of  the  subject,  will  find  my  book  of  use. 
Since  the  beginners  are  most  in  need  of  guidance,  I  sug- 
gest for  their  behoof  that  they  omit  altogether  on  a  first 
reading  chapters  6,  7,  8^  10  (from  page  330  to  page  371), 
12, 13, 15, 17,  20,  21,  and  2a   The  better  to  awaken  the 
neoph3rte*8  interest,  it  is  possible  that  the  wise  order  would 
be  to  pass  directly  from  chapter  4  to  chapters  23,  24,  25, 
and  26,  and  thence  to  return  to  the  first  voluiue  again. 
Chapter  20,  on  Space-perception,  is  a  terrible  thing,  wliidx, 
unless  written  with  all  that  detail,  could  not  be  fairlv 
treated  at  all.    An  abridgment  of  it,  called  *  The  Spatial 
Quale,'  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  SpeculatiTe 
Philosophy,  voL  xm.  p.  64,  may  be  found  by  some  per- 
sons a  useful  substitute  for  the  entire  chapter. 

I  have  kept  close  to  the  point  of  Tiew  of  natural  science 
throughout  the  book.   Every  natural  science  assumes  cer- 
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tain  datft  tmcritieallj,  and  declines  to  challenge  the  ele-- 

ments  between  which  its  own  *  laws  *  obtain,  and  from 
which  its  own  deductions  are  carried  on.  Psychology,  tho 
science  of  finite  indi\'idual  minds,  assumes  as  its  data  (1) 
thovghts  and  feelings^  and  (2)  a  physical  xcorld  in  time  and 
space  'with  which  they  coexist  and  which  (3)  they  know.  Of 
course  these  data  themselves  are  discnssable ;  but  the  dis^ 
cnssion  of  them  (as  of  other  elements)  is  called  meta' 
physics  and  falls  outside  the  proyince  of  this  book.  Thii 
book,  assuming  that  thoughts  and  feelings  exist  and  are 
vehicles  of  knowledge,  thereupon  contends  that  psychology 
when  she  has  ascertained  the  empirical  correlation  of  the 
various  sorts  of  thought  or  feeling  with  definite  conditions 
of  the  brain,  can  go  no  farther — c  an  go  no  farther,  that  is, 
as  a  natural  science.  If  she  goes  farther  she  becomes 
metaphysical.  All  attempts  to  explain  our  phenomenally 
given  thoughts  as  products  of  deeper-l}dng  entities 
(whether  the  latter  be  named  'Soul,'  'Transcendental 
Ego,'  'Ideas,*  or  *  Elementary  Units  of  Consciousness ')  are 
metaphysical  This  book  consequently  rejects  both  the 
associationist  and  the  spiritualist  theories ;  and  in  this 
strictly  positivistic  point  of  view  consists  the  only  feature 
of  it  for  which  I  feel  tempted  to  claim  originality.  Of 
course  this  point  of  view  is  anything  but  ultimate.  Men 
must  keeji  thinking  ;  and  the  data  assumed  by  psychology, 
just  like  those  assumed  by  physics  and  the  other  natural 
sciences,  must  some  time  be  overhauled.  The  effort  to 
overhaul  them  clearly  and  thoroughly  is  metaphysics ; 
but  metaphysics  can  only  perform  her  task  well  when  dis- 
tinctly conscious  of  its  great  extent.  Metaphysics  fragmen- 
tary, irresponsible,  and  half-awake,  and  unconscious  that 
she  is  metaphysical,  spoils  two  good  things  when  she  in- 
jects herself  into  a  natural  science.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  tlieories  both  of  a  s])iritu;il  agt  ut  and  of  associated 
*  ideas'  are,  as  they  figure  in  the  })syi'hology-books,  just  such 
metaphysics  as  this.  Even  if  their  results  be  true,  it 
would  be  as  well  to  keep  them,  as  thus  presented j  out  of 
psychology  as  it  is  to  keep  the  results  of  idealism  out  of 
physics. 

I  have  therefore  treated  our  passing  thoughts  as  inte- 
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gers,  and  regarded  the  mere  laws  of  their  coexistence  with 

brain-states  as  the  ultimate  laws  for  onr  science.  The 
reader  will  in  vain  seek  for  any  closed  system  in  the  book. 
It  is  mainly  a  mass  of  descriptive  details,  running  out  into 
queries  which  only  a  metaphysics  alive  to  the  weight  of 
her  task  can  hope  successfully  to  deal  with.  That  will 
perhaps  be  centuries  hence ;  and  meanwhile  the  best  mark 
of  health  that  a  science  can  show  is  this  nnfinished-seeming 
front. 

The  completion  of  the  book  has  been  so  slow  that 
several  chapters  have  been  published  snccessiyelj  in  Mind» 

the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  and  Scribner's  Magazine.  Acknowledgment  is 
made  in  the  proper  places. 

The  bibliography,  I  regret  to  say,  is  quite  unsystem- 
atic. I  have  habitually  given  my  authority  for  special 
experimental  facts  ;  but  beyond  that  I  have  aimed  mainly 
to  cite  books  that  would  probably  be  actually  used  by 
the  ordinary  American  college-student  in  his  collateral 
reading.  The  bibliography  in  W.  Yolkmann  yon  Yolkmar's 
Lehrbuch  der  Psychologie  (1875)  is  so  complete,  up  to  its 
date,  that  there  is  no  need  of  an  inferior  duplicate.  And 
for  more  recent  references,  Sully's  Outlines,  Dewey*s  Psy- 
chology, and  Baldwin's  Handbook  of  Psychology  may  be 
advantageously  used. 

Finally,  where  ono  owes  to  so  many,  it  seoins  absurd  to 
single  out  particular  creditors  ;  yet  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  at  the  end  of  my  first  literary  yenture  to  record 
my  gratitude  for  the  iuspiration  I  have  got  from  the  writ- 
ings of  J*  B.  Mill,  Lotze,  Benouyier,  Hodgson,  and  Wundt, 
and  from  tiie  intellectual  companionship  (to  name  only  fiye 
names)  of  Ghauncey  Wright  and  Gharles  Peirce  in  old 
times,  and  more  recently  of  Stanley  Hall,  James  Putnam, 
and  Josiah  Boyce. 

Habtabd  VmKBsm,  August  181K). 
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CHAPT£B  L 

THE  800FB  OF  PSTOHOLOGY. 

P8TOHOL0OT  is  the  Science  of  Mental  Life,  both  of  its    1^ ' 
phenomena  and  of  their  conditions.   The  phenomena  are 
such  things  as  we  call  feelings,  desires,  cognitions,  reason- 
ings, decisions,  and  the  like ;  and,  superficially  considered, 

their  variety  and  complexity  is  such  as  to  leave  a  chaotic 
impression  on  the  observer.  The  most  natural  and  con- 
sequently the  earliest  way  of  uuif^ang  the  material  was, 
first,  to  classify  it  as  well  as  might  be,  and,  secondly,  to 
affiliate  the  diverse  mental  modes  thus  found,  npon  a 
simple  entify,  the  personal  Soul,  of  which  they  are  taken 
to  be  so  many  facultatiye  manifestations.  Now,  for  in- 
stance, the  Soul  manifests  its  faculty  of  Memory,  now  of 
Beasoning,  now  of  Volition,  or  again  its  Imagination  or  its 
Appetite.  This  is  the  orthodox  *  spiritualistic  *  theory  of 
scholasticism  and  of  common-sense.  Another  and  a  less 
ob\'ious  way  of  unifying  the  chaos  is  to  seek  common  ele- 
ments in  tlie  clivers  mental  facts  rather  than  a  common 
agent  behind  them,  and  to  exj)lain  them  constructively  by 
the  Tarious  forms  of  arrangement  of  these  elements,  as  one 
explains  houses  by  stones  and  bricks.  The  '  association- 
ist'  schools  of  Herbart  in  Germany,  and  of  Hume  the 
Mills  and  Bain  in  Britain  have  thus  constructed  a  peychdogy 
wiihotd  a  90td  by  taking  discrete  'ideas,'  faint  or  yivid, 
and  showing  how,  by  their  cohesions,  repulsions,  and  forms 
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of  sncoesBion,  each  things  as  reminiacenoeB,  perceptions, 
emotions,  Tolitions,  passions,  theories,  and  all  the  other 
furnishings  of  an  individual's  mind  may  be  engendered. 

The  very  Self  or  ego  of  the  individual  cornea  in  this 
way  to  be  viewed  no  longer  as  the  pre-existing  source  of 
the  representations,  but  rather  as  their  last  and  most  com- 
plicated fruit. 

Now,  if  we  strive  rigorously  to  simplify  the  phenomena 
in  either  of  these  ways,  we  soon  become  aware  of  inade* 
quacies  in  onr  method.  Any  particular  cognition,  for  ex- 
ample, or  recollection,  is  accounted  for  on  the  sool-theoiy 
by  being  referred  to  the  spiritual  faculties  of  Oognition 
or  of  Memory.  These  faculties  themselves  are  iliougbt 
of  as  absolute  properties  of  the  soul;  that  is,  to  take 
the  case  of  memory,  no  reason  is  given  why  we  should 
remtiiuber  a  fact  as  it  happened,  except  that  so  to  re- 
member it  coiistitntes  the  essence  of  our  Recollective 
Power.  A\  e  may,  as  spiritualists,  try  to  explain  our  meui- 
ory's  failures  and  blunders  by  secondary  causes.  But 
its  avcoeaaes  can  invoke  no  factors  save  the  existence  of 
certain  objective  things  to  be  remembered  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  our  faculty  of  memory  on  the  other.  When, 
for  instance,  I  recall  my  graduation-day,  and  drag  all  its 
incidents  and  emotions  up  from  death's  dateless  night,  no 
mechanical  cause  can  explain  this  process,  nor  can  any 
analysis  reduce  it  to  lower  terms  or  make  its  nature  seem 
other  than  an  ultimate  datum,  which,  whether  we  rebel  or 
not  at  its  mysteriousness,  must  simply  be  taken  for  granted 
if  we  are  to  psychologize  at  all.  However  the  associationist 
may  represent  the  present  ideas  as  thronging  and  arranging 
themselves,  still,  the  spiritualist  insists,  he  has  in  the  end  to 
admit  that  something,  be  it  brain,  be  it  *  ideas,'  be  it '  asso- 
ciation,' knotoB  past  time  as  past,  and  fills  it  out  with  this 
or  that  event.  And  when  the  spiritualist  calls  memory  an 
'  irreducible  faculty/  he  says  no  more  than  this  admission 
of  the  associationist  already  grants. 

And  yet  the  admission  is  far  from  bein«'  a  satisfactory 
siuipliticatioii  of  tlie  concrtite  facts.  For  why  should  this 
absolute  j^od-giveii  Faculty  retain  so  much  better  the  events 
of  yesterday  than  those  of  last  year,  and,  best  of  all,  those 
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of  an  hour  ago  ?  Why,  again,  in  old  age  should  its  grasp 
of  childhood's  events  seem  firmest  ?  Why  should  illness 
and  exhaustion  enfeeble  it  ?  Why  should  repeating  an  ex- 
perience strengthen  our  recollection  of  it  ?  Why  should 
dmgpy  fevers,  asph3rxia,  and  excitement  resuscitate  things 
long  sinoe  forgotten  ?  If  we  content  onrselyes  with  merely 
affirming  that  the  f  aeolfy  of  memory  is  so  peculiarly  oon- 
atltaied  by  natore  as  to  exhibit  jnst  these  oddities^  we  seem 
little  the  bettei^  for  having  invoked  it,  for  our  explanation 
becomes  as  complicated  as  that  of  the  crude  facts  with  which 
we  started.  Moreover  there  is  something  grotesque  and 
irrational  in  the  supposition  that  the  soul  is  equipped  with 
elementary'  powers  of  such  an  ingeniously  intricate  sort. 
Why  shotdd  our  memory  cling  more  easily  to  the  near  than 
the  remote  ?  Why  should  it  lose  its  grasp  of  proper  sooner 
than  of  abstract  names  ?  Such  peculiarities  seem  quite  fan- 
taaiac ;  and  might,  for  aught  we  can  see  a  priori^  be  the 
precise  oppoeites  of  what  they  are.  Evidently,  then,  the 
facMff  iMM  oM  oMule^,  hU  work$  wider  eondUioM ; 
and  the  gveti  <^ihe  condUicna  becomes  tiie  psychologist's 
most  interesting  task. 

However  firmly  he  may  hold  to  the  soul  and  her  re- 
membering faculty,  he  must  acknowledge  that  she  never 
exerts  the  latter  without  a  cue,  and  that  something  must  al- 
ways precede  and  remind  us  ol  whatever  we  are  to  recollect. 
«  An  ideal"  says  the  associationist, "  an  idea  associated  with 
the  remembered  thing ;  and  this  explains  also  why  things 
repeatedly  met  with  are  more  easily  recollected,  for  their  as* 
aociates  on  the  various  occasions  furnish  so  many  distinct 
avenues  of  recalL"  But  this  does  not  explain  the  effects  of 
fever,  exhaustion,  hypnotism,  old  agt^  and  the  like.  And 
in  general,  the  pure  associationist's  account  of  our  mental 
life  is  almost  as  bewildering  as  that  of  the  pure  spiritualist. 
This  multitude  of  ideas,  existing  absolutely,  yet  clinging 
together,  and  weaviu^^  an  endless  carpet  of  themselves,  like 
dominoes  in  ceaseless  change,  or  the  bits  of  glass  in  a 
kaleidoscope, — whence  do  they  get  their  fantastic  laws  of 
dingifigt  and  why  do  they  cling  in  just  the  shapes  they  do  ? 

For  this  the  associationist  must  introduce  the  order  of 
experience  in  the  outer  world.  The  dance  of  the'  ideas  is 
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a  copy,  somewhat  mutilated  and  altered,  of  the  order  of 

phenomena.  But  the  slightest  reflection  shows  that  phe- 
nomena have  absolutely  no  power  to  influence  our  ideas 
until  they  Lave  first  impressed  our  senses  and  our  brain. 
The  bare  existence  of  a  past  fact  is  no  ground  for  our  re- 
membering it  Unless  we  have  seen  it,  or  somehow  under^ 
gone  it»  we  shall  never  know  of  its  having  been.  The  expe- 
riences of  the  body  are  thus  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
faoolty  of  memory  being  what  it  ia.  And  a  yesj  small 
amonnt  of  reflection  on  facts  shows  that  one  part  of  the 
body,  uam^lyi  the  brain,  is  the  part  whose  experiences  are 
directly  concerned.  If  the  nerrons  communication  be  cut 
off  between  the  brain  and  other  parts,  the  experiences  of 
those  other  parts  are  non-existent  for  the  mind.  The  eye 
is  blind,  the  ear  deaf,  the  hand  insensible  and  motionless. 
And  conversely,  if  the  brain  be  injured,  consciousness  is 
abolished  or  altered,  even  although  every  other  organ  in 
the  body  be  ready  to  play  its  normal  pari  A  blow  on  the 
head,  a  sudden  subtraction  of  blood,  the  pressure  of  an 
apoplectic  hemorrhage,  may  ha^e  the  first  effect;  whilst  a 
Tery  few  ounces  of  alcohol  or  grams  of  opium  or  hasheesh, 
or  a  whiff  of  chloroform  or  nitrous  oxide  gas,  are  sure  to 
have  the  second.  The  delirium  of  fever,  the  altered  self 
of  insanity,  are  all  due  to  foreign  matters  circulating 
through  the  brain,  or  to  pathological  changes  in  that 
organ's  substance.  The  fact  that  tlie  brain  is  the  one 
immediate  bodily  condition  of  the  mental  operations  is 
indeed  so  universally  admitted  nowadays  that  I  need 
spend  no  more  time  in  illustrating  it,  but  will  simply 
postulate  it  and  pass  on.  The  whole  remainder  of  the 
book  will  be  more  or  less  of  a  proof  that  the  postulate  was 
correct. 

Bodily  experiences,  therefore,  and  more  particularly 
brain-experiences,  must  take  a  place  amongst  those  con- 
ditions of  the  mentallife  of  wliich  Psychology  need  take 
account.  The  spirit ualist  and  the  associofionisf  must  both 
be  *  cerebral ists,*  to  the  extent  at  least  oi  admitting  tliat 
certain  peculiarities  in  the  way  of  working  of  their  own 
favorite  principles  are  explicable  only  by  the  fact  that  the 
brain  laws  are  a  codeterminant  of  the  result 
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Our  first  conclusion,  then,  is  that  a  certain  amount  of 
iiraiu-pliysiology  most  presupposed  or  included  in 
Psychology.* 

In  still  another  way  the  pyscliologist  is  forced  to  be 
something  of  a  nerye-phyaiologist   Mental  phenomena  are 
not  only  conditioned  aparieomie  by  bodily  ptrocesses;  bnt 
thej  lead  to  them  a  parte  post.  That  they  lead  toocfo  is  of 
course  the  moat  familiar  of  troths,  bat  I  do  not  merely  mean 
Jbcta  in  the  sense  of  yolnntary  and  deliberate  muscnlar 
performances.    Mental  states  occasiou  also  changes  in  the 
calibre  of  blood-vessels,  or  alteration  in  the  heart-beats,  or 
processes  more  subtle  still,  in  glands  and  viscera.    If  these 
4u:e  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  acts  which  follow  at  some 
remote  period  because  the  mental  state  was  once  there,  it  will 
be  safe  to  lay  down  the  general  law  that  no  mental  modifioO' 
turn  ever  oocwrs  which  iewiaotxmpaKied  or  followed  by  abodUy 
^hemge.   The  ideas  and  feelings,  ejg.^  which  these  present 
printed  characters  excite  in  die  reader's  mind  not  only 
occasion  movements  of  his  eyes  and  nascent  movements  of 
articulation  in  him,  but  will  some  day  make  him  speak,  or 
take  sides  in  a  discussion,  or  give  ad\ace,  or  choose  a  book 
to  read,  differently  from  what  would  have  been  the  case  had 
the  J  never  impressed  his  retina.  Our  psychology  must  there- 
fore take  account  not  only  of  the  conditions  antecedent  to 
mental  states,  bnt  of  their  resultant  consequences  as  welL 

Bnt  actions  originally  prompted  by  conscious  intelli- 
gence may  grow  so  automatic  by  din^  of  habit  as  to  be 
apparently  unconsciously  performed.  Standing,  walking, 
buttoning  and  nnbuttoning,  piano-playing,  talking,  even 
sajang  one's  prayers,  may  be  done  when  the  mind  is  ab- 
sorbed in  other  things.  The  performances  of  animal 
instinct  seem  semi-automatic,  and  the  reflex  acts  of  self- 
preservation  certainly  are  so.  Yet  they  resemble  intelli- 
gent acts  in  bringing  about  the  aame  ends  at  which  the  ani- 
mals' consciousness,  on  other  occasions,  deliberately  aims. 


*(}r.  Geo.  T.  Lidd:  ElementB  of  Physiological  Fqfcfaology  (1887),  pt 
m,  ebap.  m.  8g9>  1^ 
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Shall  ihe  study  of  saob  maolime-like  jet  purpoBiye  acts  as 
these  be  ioelnded  in  Psychology  f 

The  boundary- line  of  the  mental  is  certainly  vague.  It 
is  better  not  to  be  j^edantic,  but  to  let  the  scienco  bo  as 
vague  as  its  subject,  and  include  sucli  j)lieii()mena  an  these 
if  by  so  doing  we  can  throw  any  light  on  tlie  main  business 
in  hand.  It  will  ere  long  be  seen,  I  trust,  that  we  can  ^ 
and  that  we  gain  much  more  by  a  broad  than  by  a  narrow 
conception  of  onr  subject  At  a  certain  stage  in  the  devel-^ 
opment  of  every  science  a  degree  of  yagneness  is  what 
best  condsts  with  fertility.  On  the  whole,  few  recent  for- 
mulM  hara  done  mora  »»]  serrioe  of  » to^  sort  in  pay- 
chology  than  the  Spencerian  one  that  the  essence  of  mental 
life  and  of  bodily  life  are  one,  namely,  *  the  adjustment  of 
inner  to  outer  relations.'  Such  a  formula  is  vagueness 
incarnate;  but  because  it  takes  into  account  the  fact  that 
minds  inhabit  environments  which  act  on  them  and  on 
which  they  in  turn  react;  because,  in  short,  it  takes  mind 
in  the  midst  of  all  its  concrete  relations,  it  is  immensely 
more  fertile  than  the  old-fashioned  '  rational  psychology/ 
which  treated  the  soul  as  a  detached  existent,  sufficient 
unto  itself,  and  assumed  to  consider  only  its  nature  and 
properties.  I  shall  therefore  feel  free  to  make  any  sallies 
into  zoology  or  into  pure  nerve-physiolog;^  which  may 
seem  instructive  for  our  purposes,  but  otherwise  shall  leave 
those  sciences  to  the  physiologists. 

Can  we  state  more  distinctly  still  the  manner  in  which 
the  mental  life  seems  to  intervene  between  impressions 
made  horn  without  upon  the  body,  and  reactions  of  the 
body  upon  the  outer  world  again  ?  Let  us  look  at  a  few 
facts. 

If  some  iron  filings  be  sprinkled  on  a  table  and  a  mag- 
net bronght  near  them,  they  will  fly  through  the  air  for  a 

certain  distance  and  stick  to  its  surface.  A  savage  see- 
ing the  ])henoiHen<)n  explains  it  as  the  result  of  an  attrac- 
tion or  love  between  the  magnet  and  the  tilings.  But 
let  a  card  cover  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  and  the  filings 
will  press  forever  against  its  surface  without  its  ever  oc- 
curring to  them  to  pass  around  its  sides  and  thus  come  into 
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more  direct  contact  witli  the  object  of  their  loye.  Blow 
bnbblee  through  a  tube  into  the  bottom  of  a  paU  of  water, 
they  will  rise  to  the  surface  and  mingle  with  the  air.  Their 

actiou  may  again  be  poetically  interpreted  as  due  to  a 
lougiug  to  recombine  with  the  mother-atmoHpLere  above 
the  surface.  But  if  you  invert  a  jar  full  of  water  over  the 
-pail,  they  will  rise  and  remain  lodged  beneath  its  bottom, 
shut  in  from  the  outer  .air,  although  a  slight  deflection 
from  their  course  at  the  outset,  or  a  re-deacent  towards  the 
rim  of  the  jar  when  they  found  their  upward  coarse  im- 
peded, would  easily  hare  set  them  free. 

If  now  we  pass  from  such  actions  as  these  to  those  of 
liTing  things,  we  notice  a  striking  difference.  Bomeo  wants 
J uliet  as  the  filings  want  the  magnet ;  and  if  no  obstacles 
intervene  he  moves  towards  her  by  as  straight  a  line  as 
they.  But  Romeo  and  Juliet,  if  a  wall  be  built  between 
them,  do  not  remain  idiotically  pressing  their  faces  against 
its  opposite  sides  like  the  magnet  and  the  filings  with  the 
card.  Bomeo  soon  finds  a  circuitous  way,  by  scaling  the 
•wall  or  otherwise,  of  touching  Juliet's  lips  directly.  With 
the  filings  the  path  is  fixed;  whether  it  reaches  the  end 
depends  on  accidents.  With  the  lover  it  is  the  end  whioh 
is  fixed,  the  path  may  be  modified  indefinitely. 

Suppose  a  living  hog  in  the  position  in  which  we  placed 
our  bubbles  of  air,  namely,  at  the  bottom  of  a  jar  of  water. 
The  want  oi  breatli  will  soon  make  him  also  long  to  rejoin 
the  mother-atmosphere,  and  he  will  take  the  sliortest  path 
to  his  end  by  swimming  straight  upwards.  But  if  a  jar. 
full  of  water  be  inverted  over  him,  he  will  not,  like  the 
bubbles,  perpetually  press  his  nose  against  its  unyielding 
roof,  but  will  restlessly  explore  the  neighborhood  until 
by  re-descending  agtdn  he  has  discovered  a  path  round  its 
brim  to  the  goal  of  his  desires.  Again  the  fixed  end,  the 
varying  means  I 

Such  contrasts  between  living  and  inanimate  perform- 
ances end  by  leading  men  to  deny  that  in  the  physical 
world  final  purposes  exist  at  all.  Loves  and  desires  are 
to-day  no  longer  imputed  to  particles  of  iron  or  of  air. 
No  one  supposes  now  that  the  end  of  any  activity  which 
they  may  display  is  an  ideal  purpose  presiding  over  the 
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activity  from  its  outset  and  soliciting  or  drawing  it  into 
being  by  a  sort  of  vis  a  fronte^  Tlie  end,  on  the  contrary,  is 
deemed  a  mere  passive  result,  pushed  into  being  a  tergop 
having  had,  so  to  speak,  no  voice  in  its  own  productioii. 
Alter  the  pre-existing  conditions^  and  with  inoxgasuc  ma- 
terials you  bring  forth  each  time  a  different  apparent  end. 
Bat  with  intelligent  agents^  altering  the  oonditions  changes 
the  aotiTify  displayed,  but  not  the  end  reached ;  for  here 
the  idea  of  the  yet  unrealized  end  co-operates  with  the  con- 
ditions to  determine  what  the  activities  shall  be. 

Tlie  pursuance  of  future  ends  aiui  the  choice  of  means  for 
their  attaiuuient  are  thus  the  inurk  and  criterion  of  the  presence 
of  mentality  in  a  phenomenon.  We  all  use  this  test  to  dis- 
criminate between  an  intelligent  and  a  mechanical  per- 
formance. We  impute  no  mentality  to  sticks  and  stones^ 
because  they  never  seem  to  move  for  the  sake  of  anything, 
but  always  when  pushed,  and  then  indifferently  and  with  no 
sign  of  choice.   So  we  unhesitatingly  call  them  senseless. 

Just  so  we  form  our  decision  upon  the  deepest  of  all 
philosophic  problems:  Is  the  Eosmoe  an  expression  of 
intelligence  rational  in  its  inward  nature,  or  a  brute  ex- 
ternal fact  pure  and  simple  ?  If  we  find  ourselves,  in  con- 
t4^in])ljitiug  it,  unable  to  banish  the  impression  tliat  it  is  a 
realm  of  final  purposes,  tliat  it  exists  for  the  sake  of  some- 
thing, we  place  intelligence  at  the  heart  of  it  and  have  a 
religion.  If,  on  the  contrary,  in  surveying  its  irremediable 
flux,  we  can  think  of  the  present  only  as  so  much  mere 
mechanical  sprouting  from  the  past,  occurring  with  no 
reference  to  the  future,  we  are  atheists  and  materialists. 

In  the  lengthy  discussions  which  psychologists  have 
carried  on  about  the  amount  of  intelligence  displayed  by 
lower  mammals,  or  the  amount  of  consciousness  involved  in 
the  functions  of  the  nerve-centres  of  reptiles,  the  same  t^st 
has  always  been  applied  :  Is  the  character  of  the  actions 
such  that  we  must  believe  them  to  be  performed  for  the  sake 
of  their  result  ?  The  result  in  question,  as  we  shall  here- 
after abundantly  see,  is  as  a  rule  a  useful  one,  —the  animal 
is,  on  the  whole,  safer  under  the  circumstances  for  bringing 
it  forth.   So  far  the  action  has  a  teleological  character ; 
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but  Bach,  mere  ontwwrd  teleology  as  this  might  still  be  the 
blind  Tosalt  of  m  a  tergo.  The  growth  and  moToments  of 
plants,  the  processes  of  deyelopment,  digestion,  secretion, 
etc.,  in  animals,  supply  iunumerable  instances  of  per- 
formances useful  to  the  individual  which  may  nevertheless 
be,  and  by  most  of  us  are  supposed  to  be,  produced  by 
antomatio  mechanism.  The  physiologist  does  not  con- 
fidently assert  conscious  intelligence  in  the  frog's  spinal 
oord  until  he  has  shown  that  the  useful  result  which  the 
nerrons  machinery  brings  forth  under  a  given  irritation 
remnUna  the  mme  whm  the  moMnerff  is  idtered.  If,  to»take 
the  stock  instance,  the  right  knee  of  a  headless  frog  be  irri- 
tated with  add,  the  right  foot  wiU  wipe  it  oiL  When,  how- 
eyer,  this  foot  is  amputated,  the  animal  will  often  raise  the 

foot  to  the  spot  and  wipe  the  offending  material  away. 

Pfliiger  and  Lewes  reason  from  such  facts  in  the  follow- 
ing way :  If  the  first  reaction  were  the  result  of  mere  machin- 
ery, they  say  ;  if  that  irritated  portion  of  the  skin  discharged 
the  right  leg  as  a  trigger  discharges  its  own  barrel  of  a  shot- 
gnn  ;  then  amputating  the  right  foot  would  indeed  frustrate 
the  wiping,  but  would  not  make  the  10  leg  moye.  It  would 
simply  result  in  the  right  stump  moring  through  the  empty 
air  (which  is  in  fact  the  phenomenon  sometimes  observed). 
The  right  trigger  makes  no  effort  to  discharge  the  leffc  barrel 
if  the  right  one  be  unloaded ;  nor  does  an  electrical  ma- 
chine ever  get  restless  because  it  can  only  emit  sparks, 
and  not  hem  pillow-cases  like  a  sewing-machine. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  right  leg  originally  moved  for  the 
purpose  of  wiping  the  acid,  then  nothing  is  more  natural 
than  that,  when  the  easiest  means  of  effecting  that  purpose 
prove  fruitless,  other  means  should  be  tried.  Every  failure 
must  keep  the  animal  in  a  state  of  disappointment  which 
will  lead  to  all  sorts  of  new  trials  and  devices ;  and  tran- 
quillity will  not  ensue  till  one  of  these,  by  a  happy  stroke, 
aohieves  the  wiahed-f  or  end. 

In  a  similar  way  Goltz  ascribes  intelligence  to  the 
frog's  optic  lobes  and  cerebellum.  We  alluded  above  to  the 
manner  in  which  a  sound  frog  imprisoned  in  water  will  dis- 
cover an  outlet  to  the  atmosphere.  Goltz  found  that  frogs 
deprived  of  their  cerebral  hemispheres  would  often  exhibit 
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a  like  ingenuity.  Such  a  frog,  after  rising  from  the  bottom 
and  finding  his  farther  upward  progress  checked  by  the 
glass  bell  which  has  been  inverted  over  him,  will  not  per- 
sist in  butting  his  nose  against  the  obstacle  until  dead  of 
suffocation,  but  will  often  re-descend  and  emerge  from  under 
its  rim  as  if,  not  a  definite  mechanical  propulsion  upwards, 
but  rather  a  conscious  desire  to  reach  the  air  by  hook  or 
crook  were  the  main-spring  of  his  activity.  Qolt£^  con* 
eluded  from  this  that  the  hemispheres  are  not  the  sole  aeai 
of  intellect  in  frogs.  He  made  tlie  same  inference  from 
observing  that  a  brainless  frog  wall  turn  over  from  his  back 
to  bis  belly  when  one  of  his  legs  is  sewed  up,  although  the 
movements  required  are  then  very  different  from  those 
excited  under  normal  circumstances  by  the  same  annoj-ing 
position.  They  seem  determined,  consequently,  not  merely 
by  the  antecedent  irritant,  but  by  the  final  end, — ^though  the 
irritant  of  course  is  what  makes  the  end  desired. 

Another  brilliant  Oerman  author,  Liebmann,*  argues 
against  the  brain's  mechanism  accounting  for  mental  action, 
by  yery  similar  considerations.  A  machine  as  such,  he 
says,  will  bring  forth  right  results  when  it  is  in  good  order, 
and  wrong  results  if  out  of  repair.  But  both  kinds  of  result 
flow  with  equally  fatal  necessity  from  their  conditions.  We 
cannot  suppose  the  clock-work  whose  structure  fatally 
determines  it  to  a  certain  rate  of  speed,  noticing  that  this 
speed  is  too  slow  or  too  last  and  vainly  trying  to  correct  it 
Its  conscience,  if  it  have  any,  sliould  be  as  good  as  that  of 
the  best  chronometer,  for  both  alike  obey  equally  well  the 
same  eternal  mechanical  laws — ^laws  from  behind.  But  if 
the  brain  be  out  of  order  and  the  man  says  **  Twice  four  are 
two,"  instead  of  ^*  Twice  four  are  eight,"  or  else  I  must  go 
to  the  coal  to  buy  the  wharf,"  instead  of  "  I  must  go  to  the 
wharf  to  buy  the  coal,"  instantly  there  arises  a  conscious- 
ness of  error.  The  wrong  performance,  though  it  obey  the 
same  mechanical  law  as  the  right,  is  nevertheless  con- 
demned,— condemned  as  contradicting  the  inner  law — the 
law  from  in  front,  the  purpose  or  ideal  for  which  the  brain 
ihatdd  act,  whether  it  do  so  or  not 


•  Zur  Aomlydi  der  Wirkllcblrail.  ^  M. 
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"We  need  not  discuss  here  whether  these  writers  in  draw- 
ing their  conclusion  have  done  justice  to  all  the  premises 
involved  in  the  cases  they  treat  of.  We  quote  their  argu- 
ments only  to  show  how  they  appeal  to  the  principle  that 
no  cKiiona  but  such  as  are  done  /or  an  end,  and  show  a  choice  (/ 
means,  can  be  ojtUed  indvbitable  expreasiona  of  Mind, 

I  shall  then  adopt  this  as  the  criterion  bj  which  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  snbjeoi-matter  of  this  work  so  &r  as  action 
enters  into  it  Many  nenroos  performances  will  therefore 
be  nnmentioned,  as  being  purely  physiologicaL  Nor  will  the 
anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  and  organs  of  sense  be 
described  anew.  The  reader  will  find  in  H.  N.  Martin's 
'Human  Body,*  in  G.  T.  Ladd's  *  Physiologicid  Psychol- 
ogy/ and  in  all  the  other  standard  Anatomies  and  Physi- 
ologies, amass  of  information  which  we  must  regard  as  pre- 
liminacEj  and  take  for  granted  in  the  present  work.*  Of 
the  functions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres^  however,  since 
ihey  directly  subserve  consciousness,  it  will  be  well  to 
give  some  little  account. 

—     ■     —  -  ■ —   m 

♦  Nothing  is  easier  tlian  to  familinrize  one's  self  with  the  mammalian 
brain.  Gtet  a  sheep's  head,  a  smfillsaw.  chisel,  scalpel  and  forceps  (all  three 
CHD  best  be  had  from  a  surgical-instrument  maker),  and  unravel  its  parts 
either  by  the  aid  of  a  human  dissecting  book,  such  as  Uolden's  '  Manual  of 
Analoiiiy/orbjIlMfpooUledirectlODtatf  AMgh^  book»u  Fo»- 

tar  and  Linglqr'i  * Ftaetical  Fliydologj ' (HacmtlUui)  or  Momll^  *Ooiii> 
panttfc  Anstooij  and  Dinctton  of  Kaminalia'  (Longmun^ 
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THB  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

If  I  begin  chopping  the  foot  of  a  tree,  its  branclieB  btb 

unmoved  by  my  act,  and  its  leaves  nmrmnr  as  peacefully  as 
ever  in  the  wind.    If,  on  the  contniry,  I  do  violence  to  the 
foot  of  a  fellow-man,  the  rest  of  his  body  instantly  responds 
to  the  aggression  by  movements  of  alarm  or  defence.  The 
reason  of  this  diiierence  is  that  the  man  has  a  nervous  sjstem 
whilst  the  tree  has  none ;  and  the  function  of  the  nervous 
sjstem  is  to  bring  each  part  into  harmonious  co-operation 
with  ewry  other.  The  atiterent  nerves,  when  excited  bgr 
some  physical  irritant,  be  this  as  gross  in  its  mode  of  opex^ 
ation  as  a  chopping  axe  or  as  subtle  as  the  waves  of  light, 
conveys  the  excitement  to  the  nervous  centres.   The  com- 
motion set  up  in  the  centres  does  not  stop  there,  but  dis- 
charges itself,  if  at  all  strong,  through  the  efferent  nerves 
into  muscles  and  glands,  exciting  movements  of  the  limbs 
and  viscera,  or  acts  of  secretion,  which  vary  with  the  animal^ 
and  with  the  irritant  applied.   These  acts  of  response  have 
usually  the  common  character  of  being  of  service.  Thej 
ward  ofif  the  noxious  stimulus  and  support  the  beneficial 
one ;  whilst  if,  in  itself  indifferent^  the  stimulus  be  a  sign  of 
some  distant  circumstance  of  practical  importance,  the 
animal's  acts  are  addressed  to  this  circumstance  so  as  to 
avoid  its  perils  or  secure  its  benefits,  as  the  case  may  be. 
To  take  a  common  example,  if  I  hear  the  conductor  calling 
•All  aboard!'  as  I  enter  the  depot,  my  heart  first  stops, 
then  palpitates,  and  my  legs  respond  to  the  air-waves 
falling  on  my  tympanum  bj  quickening  their  movements 
If  I  stumble  as  I  run,  the  sensation  of  falling  provokes  a 
movement  of  the  hands  towards  the  direction  of  the  fall, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  shield  the  body  from  too  sudden  a 
shock.   If  a  cinder  enter  mj  eye,  its  lids  close  forcibly 
and  a  copious  flow  of  tears  tends  to  wash  it  out 
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These  three  responses  to  a  sensational  stimulus  differ, 
however,  in  many  respects.    The  closure  of  the  eje  and  the 
lachrymation  are  quite  involuntary,  and  so  is  the  disturbance 
of  the  heart    Such  involuntary  responses  we  know  as 
*  reflex  *  acts.   The  motion  of  the  arms  to  hreak  the  shock 
of  ialliDg  may  also  be  called  reflex,  since  it  ocoms  too 
qnii^  J  to  be  deliberatel  j  intended.   Whether  it  be  instinc- 
tiTe  or  whether  it  result  from  the  pedestrian  education  of 
ehildfaood  maj  be  doubtful ;  it  is,  at  any  rate,  lese  antomatio 
than  the  previous  acts,  for  a  man  might  by  conscious  effort 
leam  to  perform  it  more  skilfully,  or  even  to  suppress  it  alto- 
gether.  Actions  of  this  kind,  into  which  instinct  and  volition 
enter  upon  equal  terms,  have  been  called  *  semi-reflex.'  The 
act  of  running  towards  the  train,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no 
inatinetive  element  about  it.   It  is  purely  the  result  of  edu- 
cation, and  is  preceded  by  a  consciousness  of  the  purpose  to 
be  attained  and  a  distinct  mandate  of  the  will.  It  is  a  '  toI- 
untary  act*  Thus  the  animal's  reflex  and  Toluntary  per- 
formances shade  into  each  other  gradually,  being  connected 
by  acts  which  may  often  occur  automatically,  but  may  also 
be  modified  by  conscious  intelligence. 

An  outside  observer,  unable  to  perceive  the  accompany- 
ing consciousness,  might  be  wholly  at  a  loss  to  discriminate 
between  the  automatic  acts  and  those  which  volition  es- 
corted. But  if  the  criterion  of  mind's  existence  be  the 
choice  of  the  jiroper  means  for  the  attainment  of  a  supposed 
end,  all  tiie  acts  seem  to  be  inspired  by  intelligence^  for 
o2>prqprui<eiiew  characterizes  them  all  alike.  This  fact^  now, 
luis  led  to  two  quite  opposite  theories  about  the  relation  to 
consciousness  of  the  nervous  functions.  Some  authors, 
finding  that  the  higher  voluntary  ones  seem  to  require  the 
guidance  of  feeling,  conclude  that  over  the  lowest  reflexes 
some  such  feeling  also  presides,  tliou^h  it  may  be  a  feeling 
of  which  we  remain  unconscious.  Others,  finding  that  reflex  7^^^ 
and  semi-automatic  acts  may,  notwithstanding  Uieir  appro- 
priateness, take  place  with  an  unconsciousness  apparently 
complete,  fly  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  maintain  that  the 
appropriateness  even  of  voluntary  actions  owes  nothing  to 
the  fact  that  consciousness  attends  them.  They  are,  accord- 
ing to  these  writers,  results  of  physiological  mechanism  pure 
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and  simple.  In  a  near  chapter  we  shall  return  to  this 
controversy  again.  Let  us  now  look  a  little  more  closelj 
at  the  brain  and  at  the  ways  in  which  ita  atates  may  be  aup- 
posed  to  condition  those  of  the  mind* 


VHB  nUKP8  AIJUtVB-UUITIUa. 


Both  the  minute  anatomy  and  the  detailed  physiology 
of  the  brain  are  achievements  of  the  present  generation,  or 
rather  we  may  say  (beginning  with  Meynert)  of  the  past 
twenty  years.    Many  points  are  still  obscure  and  subject 

to  controversy ;  but  a  general  way  of  coucei\'iug  the  organ 
has  been  reached  on  all  hands  which  in  its  main  feature 
seems  not  unlikely  to  stand,  and  which  even  gives  a  most 
plausible  scheme  of  the  way  in  which  cerebral  and  mental 
operations  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  best  way  to  enter  the  subject  will  be  to  take  a  lower 
creature,  like  a  frog,  and  study  by  the  vivisectional  method 
the  functions  of  his  different  nerve-centres.   The  frog's 

nerve-centres  are  figured  in  the  accompany- 
ing diagram,  which  needs  no  further  ex- 
planation. I  will  first  proceed  to  state 
what  happens  when  various  amounts  of 
the  anterior  parts  are  removed,  in  dift'erent 
frogs,  in  the  way  in  which  an  ordinary 
student  removes  them  ;  that  is,  with  no  ex- 
treme precautions  as  to  the  purify  of  the 
operation.  We  shall  in  this  way  reach  a 
very  simple  conception  of  the  functions  of 
the  various  centres,  involving  the  strongest 
possible  contrast  between  the  cerebral 
Fio.  i.—c^.  Cerebral  hemis])heres  and  the  lower  lobes.  This 

Hemist)h»Tes;  O  77(.  *  .  mi    i  ti      i*  i 

Optic Tiiaiami;  o  L,  sliaro  conceptiou  Will  liave  dKiactic  ad- 
tvrfU  iium :   M  o,  vautages,  for  it  IS  oiten  very  instructive 

Mfdulla  Obloni?ata:  ,         i      .'iii  -i  r  i  i 

c\  Spinal  Cord,  to  start  With  too  Simple  a  formula  and 
correct  it  later  on.  Our  first  formula,  as  we  shall  later 
see,  will  have  to  be  softened  down  somewhat  by  the  results 
of  more  careful  experimentation  both  on  frogs  and  birds, 
and  by  those  of  ^e  most  recent  observations  on  dogs, 
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monkejB,  and  man.  But  it  will  pnt  ns,  from  the  ontaet^  in 
clear  poeseesion  of  some  fundamental  notions  and  distinc* 
iiona  which  we  ooold  otherwise  not  gain  so  well,  and  none 
of  which  the  later  more  completed  yiew  will  overturD. 

If,  then,  we  reduce  the  frog's  nervous  system  to  the 
spinal  cord  ahme,  by  making  a  section  behind  the  base  of 
the  skull,  between  the  spinal  cord  and  the  medulla  oblon- 
gatji,  thereby  cutting  oflf  the  brain  from  all  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  body,  the  frog  will  still  continue  to  live,  but 
nith  a  Terj  peculiarly  modified  activity.  It  ceases  to  breathe 
or  swallow ;  it  lies  flat  on  its  belly,  and  does  not,  like  a 
normal  frog^  sit  np  on  its  fore  paws,  ^ongh  its  hind  legs  are 
kept,  as  nsaal,  folded  against  its  body  and  immediately  re- 
sume this  position  if  drawn  ont.  If  thrown  on  its  back,  it 
hes  there  quietly,  without  turning  over  like  a  normal  frog. 
Locomotion  and  voice  seem  entirely  abolished.  If  we  huh- 
pend  it  by  the  nose,  and  irritate  different  pcntions  of  its 
skin  by  acid,  it  performs  a  set  of  remarkable  '  defensive ' 
movements  calculated  to  wipe  away  the  irritant.  Thus,  if 
the  breast  be  touched,  both  fore  paws  will  rub  it  vigorously; 
if  we  toQch  the  outer  side  of  the  elbow,  the  hind  foot  of  the 
same  side  will  rise  directly  to  the  spot  and  wipe  it.  The 
back  of  the  foot  will  mb  the  knee  if  iliat  be  attacked,  whilst 
if  the  foot  be  cut  away,  the  stump  will  make  ineffectual 
movements,  and  then,  in  many  frogs,  a  pause  will  come,  as 
if  for  deliberation,  succeeded  by  a  rapid  passage  of  the 
opposite  unmutilated  foot  to  the  acidulated  spot. 

The  most  striking  character  of  all  these  movements, 
after  their  teleological  appropriateness,  is  their  precision. 
They  vaxy,  in  sensitive  frogs  and  with  a  proper  amount  of 
irritation,  so  little  as  almost  to  resemble  in  their  machine* 
like  regularity  the  performances  of  a  jumping-jack,  whose 
legs  must  twitch  whenever  you  pull  the  string.  The  spinal 
eord  of  the  frog  thus  contains  arrangements  of  cells  and 
fibres  fitted  to  convert  skin  irritations  into  movements  of 
defence.  We  may  call  it  the  cfttdre  for  drfe/nmve  movements 
in  this  animal.  We  may  indeed  go  farther  than  this,  and 
by  cutting  the  spinal  cord  in  various  places  find  tliat  its 
separate  segments  are  independent  mechanisms,  for  appro- 
priate activities  of  the  head  and  of  the  arms  and  legs  respec- 
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tively.    The  segment  goTerniug  the  arms  is  espeeiallj 

active,  in  male  frogs,  in  the  breeding  season;  and  these  mem- 
V)«'rs  alone  with  the  breast  and  back  appertaiuiug  to  them, 
evervthing  else  being  cut  away,  will  then  actively  grasp  a 
tiuger  placed  between  them  and  remain  hanging  to  it  for  a 
considerable  time. 

The  spinal  cord  in  other  animals  has  analogous  powers. 
Even  in  man  it  makes  movements  of  defence.  Paraplegics 
draw  np  their  legs  when  tickled ;  and  Bobin,  on  tinkling 
the  breast  of  a  ciiminal  an  hour  after  decapitation,  saw  the 
arm  and  hand  moTe  towards  the  spoi  Of  the  lower  fono- 
tions  of  the  mammalian  cord,  studied  so  ably  by  Gk>ltB  and 
others,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak. 

If,  in  a  second  animal,  the  cut  be  made  just  behind  the 
optic  lobes  so  that  the  cerebellum  and  medulla  ol)longata 
remain  attached  to  the  cord,  then  swallowing,  breathing, 
crawling,  and  a  rather  enfeebled  jumping  and  swimming  - 
are  added  to  the  movements  previously  observed.*  There 
are  other  reflexes  too.  The  animal,  thrown  on  his  back, 
immediately  tnms  over  to  his  belly.  Placed  in  a  shallow 
bowl,  which  is  floated  on  water  and  made  to  rotate,  he  re- 
sponds to  the  rotation  by  first  taming  his  head  and  then 
waltzinf^  aronnd  with  his  entire  body,  in  the  opposite  direc* 
tion  to  the  whirling  of  the  bowl.  If  his  support  be  tilted  so 
that  his  head  points  downwards,  he  points  it  up  ;  he  points 
it  down  if  it  be  pointed  upwards,  to  the  right  if  it  be 
pointed  to  the  left,  etc.  But  his  reactions  do  not  go 
farther  than  these  movements  of  the  head.  He  will  not, 
like  frogs  whose  thai  ami  are  preserved,  climb  np  a  board 
if  the  latter  be  tilted,  bnt  will  slide  off  it  to  the  ground. 

If  the  cut  be  made  on  another  frog  between  the  tha* 
land  and  the  optic  lobes,  the  locomotion  both  on  land 
and  water  becomes  quite  normal,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
reflexes  already  shown  by  the  lower  centres,  he  croaks 
regularly  whenever  he  is  pinched  under  the  arms.  He 
com])ensates  rotations,  etc.,  by  movements  of  the  head,  and 
turns  over  from  his  back;  but  still  drops  ofL  his  tilted 


*  It  should  be  said  Unit  this  partlcalar  cut  oommoDly  piovw  fatal.  Hie 
text  refers  to  the  me  cases  which  aurvtTa. 
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board.  Ab  bis  optio  nerYes  are  destroyed  by  ibe  nsnal 
opemiioii,  it  is  iiapossible  to  Bay  wbetber  be  will  avoid 

obstacles  placed  in  his  patb. 

Wlien,  finally,  a  frog's  cerebral  hemispheres  alone  are  cut 
off  by  a  section  between  them  and  the  thalami  which  pre- 
serves the  latter,  an  unpractised  observer  would  not  at  first 
suspect  anything  abnormal  about  the  animal.  Not  only  is 
be  capable,  on  proper  instigation,  of  all  the  acts  already 
described,  but  he  guides  bimseli  by  sight,  so  that  if  aa 
obstacle  be  set  op  between  bim  and  tbe  ligbt»  and  be  be 
forced  to  move  f orward»  be  either  jumps  over  it  or  swerves 
to  one  side.  He  manifests  searaal  passion  at  tbe  proper 
season,  and,  nnlike  an  Ckltogetber  brainless  frog,  which  em- 
braces anything  placed  between  his  arms,  postpones  this 
reflex  act  until  a  female  of  his  own  species  is  pro^dded. 
Thus  far,  as  aforesaid,  a  person  unfamiliar  with  frogs 
might  not  suspect  a  mutilation ;  but  iven  such  a  person 
would  soon  remark  tbe  almost  entire  absence  of  spontanea 
ons  motion — that  is,  motion  unprovoked  bj  any  present  in- 
cttalion  of  sense.  Tbe  continued  movements  of  swimmings 
performed  by  tbe  creature  in  tbe  water,  seem  to  be  tbe 
fatal  result  of  tbe  contact  of  tbat  fluid  witb  its  skin.  They 
oease  wben  a  stick,  for  example,  touches  bis  hands.  This 
is  a  sensible  irritant  towards  which  the  feet  are  automatic- 
ally drawn  by  reflex  action,  and  on  which  the  animal  re- 
mains sitting.  He  manifests  no  hunger,  and  will  suffer  a 
fly  to  crawl  over  his  nose  unsnapped  at.  Fear,  too,  seems 
to  have  deserted  him.  In  a  word,  he  is  an  extremely  com- 
plex machine  whose  actions,  so  far  as  they  go,  tend  to 
self-preservation ;  but  still  a  macMne,  in  this  sense— that  it 
seems  to  contain  no  incalculable  element.  By  applying 
ibe  right  sensory  stimulus  .to  bim  we  are  almost  as  certain 
of  getting  a  fixed  response  as  an  organist  is  of  bearing  a 
certain  tone  when  he  pulls  out  a  certain  stop. 

But  now  if  to  the  lower  centres  we  add  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  or  if,  in  other  words,  we  make  an  intact  ani- 
mal the  subject  of  our  observations,  all  this  is  chnnf^'od.  In 
addition  to  the  previous  responses  to  present  ineiteinents 
of  sense,  our  frog  now  goes  through  long  and  complex  acts 
of  locomotion  9po>idaiMoudy,  or  as  if  moved  by  what  in  our* 
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selvos  we  should  call  an  idea.  His  reactions  to  outward 
stimuli  vary  their  form,  too.  Instead  of  making  simple 
defensive  movements  with  his  hind  legs  like  a  headless 
frog  if  touched,  or  of  giving  one  or  two  leaps  and  then  sit- 
ting still  like  a  hemisphereless  one,  he  makes  persistent 
and  yaried  efforts  at  escape,  as  if,  not  the  mere  contact  of 
the  physiologist's  hand,  but  the  notion  of  danger  suggested 
bj  it  were  now  his  spnr.  Led  by  the  feeling  of  hunger, 
too,  he  goes  in  search  of  insects,  fish,  or  smaller  frogs,  and 
varies  his  procedure  with  each  species  of  victim.  The 
physiologist  cannot  by  manipulating  him  elicit  croaking, 
crawling  up  a  board,  swimming  or  stopping,  jit  will.  His 
conduct  has  become  incalculable.  We  can  no  longer  foretell 
it  ezactlj.  Eifort  to  escape  is  his  dominant  reaction,  but 
he  may  do  anything  else,  even  swell  np  and  become  per- 
fectly passive  in  our  hands. 

Snch  are  the  phenomena  commonly  observed,  and  snob 
the  impressions  which  one  naturally  receives.  Certain 
general  conclusions  follow  irresistibly.   First  of  all  the 

following : 

Tlie  acts  of  all  the  centres  involve  tlie  use  of  the  same 
mmcles.  When  a  headless  frog's  hind  leg  wipes  the  acid,  he 
calls  into  play  all  the  leg- muscles  which  a  frog  with  his 
full  medulla  oblongata  and  cr K^bellum  uses  when  he  turns 
from  his  back  to  his  belly.  Their  contractions  are,  how- 
ever, combined  differently  in  the  two  cases,  so  that  the  re- 
sults vary  widely.  We  must  consequently  conclude  that 
specific  arrangements  of  cells  and  fibres  exist  in  the 
cord  for  wiping,  in  the  medulla  for  turning  over,  et& 
Similarly  they  exist  in  the  thslami  for  jumping  over 
seen  obstacles  and  for  balancing  the  moyed  body ;  in  the 
optic  lobos  for  creeping  backwards,  or  what  not.  But  in 
the  hemispheres,  since  the  j)resence  of  those  organs  brings 
no  new  elementa  ry  form  of  movement  with  it,  but  only  deter- 
mines d^erently  the  occasions  on  which  tlie  movements  shall 
occur,  making  the  usual  stimuli  less  fatal  and  machine-like ; 
we  need  suppose  no  such  machinery  direcUy  co-ordinative 
of  muscular  contractions  to  exist.  We  may  rather  assume, 
when  the  mandate  for  a  wiping-movement  is  sent  forth  by 
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ihe  hemispheres,  that  a  carrent  goes  straight  to  the  wiping- 
arrangement  in  the  spinal  cord,  excitiug  this  arrangement 
as  u  whole.  Similarly,  if  an  intact  frog  wishes  to  juiu]) 
over  a  stone  wliich  he  sees,  all  he  need  do  is  to  excite  from 
the  hemispheres  the  jumping-ceutre  in  the  thahimi  or 
wherever  it  may  be,  and  the  latter  will  provide  for  the  de- 
tails of  the  execution.  It  is  like  a  general  ordering  a 
colonel  to  make  a  certain  moTement,  but  not  telling  him 
how  it  shall  be  done.* 

The  Bome  mtucle,  then^  ia  r^peaiedly  repruended  ai  different 
heights;  and  at  each  it  enters  into  a  different  combination 
with  other  mnsoles  to  co-operate  in  some  special  form  of 
concerted  moyement  At  each  height  the  movement  is  dis- 
chiirgetl  by  some  particular  form  of  semurwl  stimtdus.  Thus 
in  the  cord,  the  skin  alone  occasions  movements ;  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  optic  lobes,  the  eyes  are  added ;  in  the 
thalami,  the  semi-circular  canals  would  seem  to  play  apart; 
whilst  the  stimuli  which  discharge  the  hemispheres  would 
aeem  not  so  much  to  be  elementary  sorts  of  sensation,  as 
groups  of  sensations  forming  determinate  aibjjecta  or  things. 
Preg  is  not  pnnmed  nor  axe  eneimsB  shonned  by  ordinary 
hemispherelees  frogs.  Those  reactions  npon  complex  cir- 
cumstances which  we  call  instinctiye  rather  than  reflex,  are 
already  in  this  animal  dependent  on  the  brain's  highest 
lobes,  and  still  more  is  this  the  case  with  animals  higher 
in  the  zoological  scale. 

The  results  are  just  the  same  if,  instead  of  a  irog,  we 
take  a  pigeon,  and  cut  out  his  hemispheres  as  they  are  ordi- 
narily  cut  out  for  a  lectnre-room  demonstration.  There  is 
not  a  moyement  natural  to  him  which  this  brainless  bird 
cannot  perform  if  expressly  excited  thereto;  only  the  inner 
promptings  seem  deficient*  and  when  left  to  himself  he 
spends  most  of  his  time  crouched  on  the  ground  with  his 
head  sunk  between  his  shoulders  as  if  asleep. 

*  I  confine  myielf  to  the  frog  for  liinplicity't  aake.  In  bigberantmali, 
efpedally  the  mpe  and  man.  it  would  teem  m  if  not  only  determinate  com* 
binatioDs  of  muscles,  but  limited  groupe  or  e?en  aiagle  muedea  could  be 
innerrated  from  the  bemiq>heiee. 
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OlOnBBAIi  NOTIOir  OF  HSMISPHBBBa 

All  these  facts  lead  us,  when  we  think  about  them,  to 
some  such  explanatory  conception  as  this  :  2'he  loiver  centres 
act  f  rom  present  seiisat  iomd  stimuli  alone;  the  hemispheres  act 
from  perceptions  and  considerations ^  the  sensations  whicli  tbej 
may  xeoeive  seinring  only  as  suggesters  of  these.  But  what 
aie  perceptionB  but  sensations  grouped  together?  and  what 
are  considerations  but  expectations,  in  the  faney,  of  sensa* 
tions  whicli  will  be  felt  one  way  or  another  according  as 
action  takea  this  conrse  or  that  ?  If  I  step  addeon  aeaing 
a  rattlesnake,  from  considering  how  dangerous  an  animal 
he  is,  the  mental  materials  which  constitute  my  prudential 
reflection  are  images  more  or  less  vivid  of  the  movement 
of  his  head,  of  a  sudden  pain  in  my  leg,  of  a  state  of  terror, 
a  swelling  of  the  limb,  a  chill,  delirium,  unconsciousness, 
6tc.,  etc.,  and  the  ruiu  of  my  hopes.  But  all  these  images 
are  constructed  out  of  my  past  experiences.  They  are  rqyro- 
ducHone  of  what  I  have  felt  or  witnessed.  They  are,  in 
shorty  remote  sensations ;  and  the  d^erenoe  hetween  ike  hemi^ 
epkerdeee  ammal  €uid  the  whde  cm  may  be  oondsely  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  the  one  obeys  abeent^  the  other  aidg 
presenty  objects. 

The  hemispheres  would  then  seem  to  be  the  seat  of  mem- 
ory. Vestiges  of  past  experience  must  in  some  way  be 
stored  up  in  them,  and  must,  when  aroused  by  present 
stimuli,  first  appear  as  representations  of  distant  goods 
and  evils;  and  then  must  discharge  into  the  appropriate 
motor  channels  for  warding  off  the  evil  and  seonring  the 
benefits  of  the  good.  If  we  liiien  the  nervous  currents  to 
electric  currents,  we  can  compare  the  nervous  system, 
below  the  hemispheres  to  a  direct  circuit  from  sense- 
organ  to  muscle  along  the  line  8,,.  0,,.M  of  Eig.  2  (p.  21). 
The  hemisphere,  JET,  adds  the  long  circuit  or  loop-line 
through  which  the  current  may  pass  when  for  any  reason 
the  direct  line  is  not  used. 

Thus,  a  tired  wayfarer  on  a  hot  day  throws  himself  on 
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the  damp  earth  beneath  a  maple-tree.  The  sensations  of 
delicious  rest  and  coolness  pour- 
ing themselves  through  the  direct 
iine  would  naturally  discharge  into 
the  maacleB  of  complete  exten- 
mm  I  he  would  abandon  himself 
to  the  dangerous  refiose.  Bat  the 
loop-line  being  open,  part  of  the 
current  is  drafted  along  it,  and 
awakens  rheumatic  or  catarrhal 
reminiscences,  which  prevail  over 
the  instigations  of  sense,  and  make 
the  man  arise  and  pursue  his  way  to  where  he  may  enjoy  his 
rest  more  safely.  Presently  we  shall  examine  the  manner 
in  which  the  hemispheric  loop-line  may  be  supposed  to 
«erve  as  a  reeeryoir  for  such  xeminisoenoee  as  these.  Mean- 
whfle  I  will  ask  the  reader  to  notice  some  corollaries  of  its 
being  such  a  reseryoir. 

First,  no  animal  without  it  can  deliberate,  pause,  post- 
pone, nicely  weigh  one  motive  against  another,  or  compare. 
Prudence,  in  a  word,  is  for  such  a  creature  an  impossible 
•virtue.  Accordingly  we  see  that  nature  removes  those  func- 
tions in  the  exercise  of  which  prudence  is  a  virtue  from  the 
lowar  centres  and  hands  them  over  to  the  cerebrum.  Wher- 
ever a  creature  has  to  deal  with  complex  features  of  the  en- 
Tixonment,  prudence  is  a  yirtae.  The  higher  animals  have  so 
to  deal ;  and  the  more  complex  the  features,  the  higher  we 
«all  the  animals.  The  fewer  of  his  acts,  then,  can  such  an 
animal  perform  without  the  help  of  the  organs  in  question. 
In  the  frog  many  acts  devolve  wholly  on  the  lower  centres; 
in  tlie  bird  fewer  ;  in  the  rodent  fewer  still ;  in  the  dog  very 
few  indeed ;  and  in  apes  and  men  hardly  any  at  all. 

The  advantages  of  this  are  obvious.  Take  the  prehen- 
sion of  food  as  an  example  and  suppose  it  to  be  a  reflex 
performance  of  the  lower  centres.  The  animal  will  be  con- 
demned fatally  and  irresistibly  to  snap  at  it  whenever 
presented,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances  may  be; 
he  oan  no  more  disobey  this  prompting  than  water  can 
Tefnse  to  boil  when  a  fire  is  kindled  under  the  poi  His 
life  will  again  and  again  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  gluttony. 
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Exposure  to  retaliation,  to  other  enemies,  to  traps,  to 
poisons,  to  the  dangers  of  repletion,  must  be  regular 
parts  of  his  existence.  His  hick  of  all  thought  by  which  to 
weigh  the  danger  against  the  attractiveness  of  the  bait,  and 
of  all  Tolition  to  remain  hnngry  a  little  while  longer^ 
is  the  direct  measnre  of  his  lowness  in  the  mental  scale. 
And  those  fishes  which,  like  our  cuuners  and  sculping, 
are  no  sooner  thrown  back  from  the  hook  into  the  water, 
than  thoy  automatically  seize  the  hook  again,  would  soon 
expiate  the  degradation  of  their  intelligence  by  the  extinc- 
tion ol  their  type,  did  not  their  exaggerated  fecundity  atone 
for  their  imprudence.  Appetite  and  the  acts  it  prompts 
have  consequently  become  in  all  higher  vertebrates  func- 
tions of  the  cerebrum.  They  disappear  when  the  physiol- 
ogist's knife  nas  left  the  subordinate  centres  alone  in  place. 
The  brainless  pigeon  will  starve  though  left  on  a  corn- 
heap. 

Take  again  the  sexual  function.  In  birds  this  devolves 
exclusively  upon  the  hemispheres.  When  these  are  shorn 
away  the  pigeon  pays  no  attention  to  the  billings  and  coo- 
ings  of  its  mate.  And  Goltz  found  that  a  bitch  in  heat 
would  excite  no  emotion  in  male  dogs  who  had  suffered 
large  loss  of  cerebral  tissue.  Those  who  have  read  Dar- 
win's  ' Descent  of  Man*  know  what  immense  importance  in 
the  amelioration  of  the  breed  in  birds  this  author  ascribes 
to  the  mere  fact  of  sexual  selection.  The  sexual  act  is  not 
performed  until  every  condition  of  circumstance  and  senti- 
ment is  fulfilled,  until  time,  place,  and  partner  all  are  fit. 
But  in  frogs  and  toads  this  passion  devolves  on  the  lower 
centres.  They  show  consequently  a  machine-like  obe- 
dience to  the  present  incitement  of  sense,  and  an  almost 
total  exclusion  of  the  power  of  choice.  Copulation  occurs 
per  fas  ant  ne/as,  occasionally  between  males,  often  with 
dead  females,  in  puddles  exposed  on  the  highway,  and 
the  male  may  be  cut  in  two  without  letting  go  his  hold. 
Every  spring  an  immense  sacrifice  of  batrachian  life  takes 
place  from  these  causes  alone. 

No  one  need  be  told  how  dependent  all  human  social 
elevation  is  upon  the  prevalence  of  chastity.  Hardly  any 
factor  measures  more  than  this  the  diiierence  between  civili* 
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zation  and  barbarism.  Physiologically  interpreted,  chastity 
means  nothing  more  than  the  fact  that  present  solicitations 
of  sense  are  overpowered  by  suggestions  of  lesihetio  and 
moral  fitness  which  the  circumstances  awaken  in  the 
cerebrum ;  and  that  upon  the  inhibitory  or  permissiye  in* 
flnenoe  of  these  alone  action  directlj  depends. 

Within  the  psychic  life  due  to  the  cerebrum  itself  the 
same  general  distinction  obtains,  between  considerations  of 
the  more  immediate  and  considerations  of  the  more  remote. 
In  all  ages  the  man  whose  determinations  are  swayed  by 
reference  to  the  most  distant  ends  has  been  held  to  })()SHes8 
the  highest  intelligence.  The  tramp  who  lives  from  hour 
to  hour ;  the  boliemian  whose  engagements  are  from  day 
to  day;  the  bachelor  who  builds  but  for  a  single  life; 
the  father  who  acts  for  another  generation;  the  patriot 
irho  thinks  of  a  whole  community  and  many  generations ; 
and  finally,  the  philosopher  and  saint  whose  cares  are  for 
humanity  and  for  eternity, — ^theee  range  themselyes  in  an 
nnbroken  hierarchy,  wherein  each  Bnecessive  grade  results 
from  an  increased  manifestation  of  the  special  form  of 
action  by  which  the  cerebral  centres  are  distinguished 
from  all  below  them. 

In  the  '  loop-line '  along  which  the  memories  and  ideas 
of  the  distant  are  supposed  to  lie,  the  action,  so  far  as  it  is 
a  physical  process,  must  be  interpreted  after  the  type  of  the 
action  in  the  lower  centres.  If  regarded  here  as  a  reflex 
process,  it  must  be  reflex,  there  as  welL  The  current  in 
both  places  runs  out  into  the  muscles  only  after  it  has  first 
run  in ;  but  whilst  the  path  by  which  it  runs  out  is  deter- 
mined in  the  lower  centres  by  reflections  few  and  fixed 
amongst  the  cell-arrangements,  in  the  hemispheres  the 
reflections  are  many  and  instable.  This,  it  vnW  be  seen,  is 
only  a  difference  of  degree  and  not  of  kind,  and  does  not 
change  the  reflex  type.  The  conception  of  all  action  as 
conforming  to  this  type  is  the  fundamental  conception  of 
modem  nerve-physiology.  So  much  for  our  general  pre- 
liminary conception  of  the  nerve-centres  1  Let  us  define  it 
more  distinetiy  before  we  see  how  well  physiological  ob- 
MTfation  will  bear  it  oat  in  detail 
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Nerve-currents  run  in  through  sense-organs,  and  whilst 
provoking  reflex  acts  in  the  lower  centres,  thej  arouse  ideaa- 
in  the  hemispheres,  which  either  permit  the  reflexes  in. 
qaestion,  check  them,  or  substitute  others  for  them.  All 
ideas  being  in  the  last  resort  reminisoenoes,  the  question  to 
answer  is :  How  otm  proousea  beoame  orgoMiued  in  (he  kemi' 
tpherea  wUck  oorrtapond  to  remniaoenceB  im  the  mind 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  oonoeiTe  a  potfStie  way  in 
which  this  might  be  done,  provided  four  assumptions  be 
granted.  These  assumptioiiti  (which  after  all  are  iuevitable 
in  any  event)  are  : 

1)  The  same  cerebral  process  which,  when  aroused 
from  without  by  a  sense-organ,  gives  the  perception  of  an 
object,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  same  object  when  aroused 
by  other  cerebral  processes  irom  within. 

2)  If  processes  1,  2,  d»  4  have  once  been  aroused  to-> 
gether  or  in  immediate  snocessiony  any  subsequent  arousal 
of  any  one  of  them  (whether  from  without  or  within)  will 
tend  to  arouse  the  others  in  the  original  order.  [This  is  the 
so-called  law  of  association.] 

3)  Every  sensorial  excitement  propagated  to  a  lower 
centre  tends  to  spread  upwards  and  arouse  an  idea. 

4)  £very  idea  tends  ultimately  either  to  produce 
moTement  or  to  oheck  one  which  otherwise  would  be  pro- 
duced. 

Suppose  now  (these  assumptions  being  granted)  that  we 
have  a  baby  before  us  who  sees  a  oandle-fliune  for  the  first 

*  I  hope  that  tbe  nader  will  take  no  umbrage  at  my  so  mixiog  tlie 
physical  and  mental,  and  talking  of  leflez  acts  and  hcmiipheres  and  nmW 
niioenoes  In  the  aame  breath,  as  If  tfa^  were  homogeneous  quantities  and 
factors  of  one  causal  chain.  I  have  done  so  deliberately;  foralthou^  I 
admit  that  from  the  radically  physical  point  of  view  it  Is  easy  to  conceive 
of  the  chain  of  events  amongst  the  cells  and  libres  as  complete  in  iteelf, 
and  that  whilst  so  conceiviug  It  one  need  make  no  mention  of  •  ideas.' 
1  yet  suspect  that  point  of  view  of  being  an  unreal  abstraction.  Retlexea 
tn  centres  may  take  place  even  where  accompanying  feelings  or  ideas  guide 
them.  In  another  chapter  I  shall  try  to  diow  reasons  for  not  abandoninf 
this  common-eense  position ;  meanwhile  language  lends  itadf  so  much 
more  easily  to  the  mixed  way  of  describing,  that  I  will  ooutinue  to  employ 
the  latter.  The  more  mdieal-minded  reader  can  always  read  'ideational 
process '  for  *  idea.' 
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time,  and,  by  Yirtne  of  a  reflex  tendency  common  in  babies 
of  a  certain  age,  extends  his 
hand  to  grasp  it,  so  that  his 
fingers  get  burned.  80  far  we 
have  two  reflex  ourreuts  in 
play  :  flrat,  from  the  eye  to  the 
eztenaion  moyement,  along  the 
line  1—1—1—1  of  Eig.  8  ;  and 
aeoondy  from  the  finger  to  the 
moYement  of  drawing  back  the 
hand,alongtheline2— 2— 2— 2.  ^ 
If  this  were  the  baby 
nervous  system,  and 
flexes  were  once  for  all  organic, 
we  should  have  no  alteration  in  his  beha\ior,  no  matter 
how  often  the  experience  recurred.  The  retinal  image  of 
tiie  flame  would  always  make  the  arm  shoot  forward,  the 
boxning  of  the  finger  wonld  always  send  it  back.  But  we 
kn<»w  tibat  'the  bnmt  child  dreads  the  fire,*  and  that  one 
ezpemnoe  nsoally  protects  the  flbogers  foreyer.  The  point 
is  to  see  how  the  hemispheres  may  bring  this  result  to  pass. 

We  must  complicate  our  diagram  (see  Fig.  4).  Let 
the  current  1 — 1,  from  the  eye,  discharge  upward  as  well  as 
downward  when  it  reaches  the  lower  centre  for  vision,  and 
arooae  the  perceptional  process    in  the  hemispheres  ;  let 

the  feeling  of  the  arm's  exten- 
sion also  send  np  a  current 
which  leaves  a  trace  of  itself^ 
;  let  th3  bnmt  finger  leaTe 
an  analogoQS  trace,  e*;  and 
let  the  moyement  of  retrac* 
tion  leave  m*.  These  four 
processes  will  now,  by  wtiie 
of  assumption  2),  be  associ- 
ated together  by  the  path 
— m'— «' — m*  f  running  from 

rio.  4.— The  dotted  Unas  stand  for  afTer-  i-liA  firai-  in  f.ha  lst.Hf  ho  f}in.f  if 
ent  pattw.  the  broken  Hnew  for  patha  *^  iasi,  SO  mat  U 

fvPSf^^fSllST*^^^'^^^  anything  touches  off  ideas 

of  the  extension,  of  the  burnt 
finger,  and  of  the  retraction  will  pass  in  rapid  succession 


I 
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tlirongli  the  mind.  The  effect  on  the  child's  conduct  when 
the  candle  flame  is  next  presented  is  easy  to  imagine.  Of 
coarse  the  sight  of  it  arouses  the  grasping  reflex ;  but  it 
arouses  simultaneously  the  idea  thereof  ,  together  with  that 
of  the  consequent  pain,  and  of  the  final  retraction  of  the 
hand ;  and  if  these  cerebral  processes  prevail  in  strength 
oTer  the  immediate  sensation  in  the  oentres  below,  the  last 
idea  will  be  the  cue  by  which  the  final  action  is  discharged. 
The  grasping  will  be  arrestod  in  mid-career,  the  hand 
drawn  back,  and  the  child's  fingers  saved. 

In  all  this  we  assume  that  the  hemispheres  do  not 
nativdy  couple  any  particular  sense-impression  with  any 
special  motor  discharge.  They  only  register,  and  preserve 
traces  of,  such  couplings  as  are  already  organized  in  the 
reflex  centres  below.  But  this  brings  it  inevitably  about 
that,  when  a  chain  of  experiences  has  been  already  regis- 
tered and  the  first  link  is  impressed  once  again  from  without, 
the  last  link  will  often  be  awakened  in  idea  long  before  it 
can  exist  in  fact.  And  if  this  last  link  were  previously 
coupled  with  a  motion,  that  motion  may  now  come  froui  the 
mere  ideal  suggestion  without  waiting  for  the  actual  impres-  . 
sion  to  arise.  Thus  an  animal  with  hemispheres  acts  in  an- 
ttctpation  of  future  things ;  or,  to  use  our  previous  formula,  he 
acts  from  considerations  of  distant  good  and  ill.  If  we  give 
the  name  of  partners  to  the  original  couplings  of  impressions 
with  motions  in  a  reflex  way,  then  we  may  say  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  hemispheres  is  simply  to  bring  about  exchanges 
among  the  partners.  Movement  m*,  which  natively  is  sensa- 
tion ^'^'s  partner,  becomes  through  the  hemispheres  the 
partner  of  sensation -s' ,  .s' or  .  It  is  like  the  great  com- 
mutating  switch-board  at  a  (M'utral  telephone  station.  No 
new  elementary  process  is  involved ;  no  impression  nor  any 
motion  peculiar  to  the  hemispheres ;  but  any  number  of 
combinations  impossible  to  the  lower  machinery  taken 
alone,  and  an  endless  consequent  increase  in  the  possibilities 
of  behavior  on  the  creature's  part 

All  this,  as  a  mere  scheme,*  is  so  clear  and  so  concordant 

*  I  Bhall  call  it  hereftfler  for  Bbort  n(^«  *  the  Meynert  scheme;'  for  the 

chiM-and-tlanic  oxample,  as  well  as  the  whole  general  notion  thai  the  hemi- 
spheres are  a  supernumerary  surface  for  the  projection  and  association  of 
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wiih  the  general  look  of  the  facts  as  almost  to  impose  itself 
on  oar  belief ;  but  it  is  anything  but  clear  in  detaiL  The 
bnun-phjaiology  of  late  years  has  with  great  effort  sought 
to  work  out  the  paths  by  which  these  couplings  of  sensa- 
tions with  moTements  take  place,  both  in  tiie  hemispheres 
and  in  the  centres  below. 

So  we  must  next  test  our  scheme  by  the  facts  diHcovered 
in  this  direction.  We  shall  conclude,  I  think,  after  taking 
tliem  all  into  account,  that  the  scheme  jirobably  makes 
the  lower  centres  too  machine-like  and  the  hemispheres 
not  quite  machine-like  enough,  and  must  consequently  be 
softened  down  a  little.  So  much  I  may  say  in  advance. 
Meanwhile,  before  plunging  into  the  details  which  await  us, 
it  will  somewhat  dear  our  ideas  if  we  contrast  the  modem 
way  of  looking  at  the  matter  with  tiie  phrmc^cgixil  concep- 
tion which  but  lately  preceded  ii 

THB  PHBBNOIiOaiGAIi  OOVOBFTIOV. 

In  a  certain  sense  GKdl  was  the  first  to  seek  to  explain  \>r''nrr>v 
in  detail  how  the  brain  conld  snbsenre  onr  mental  opera- 
tions. His  way  of  proceeding  was  only  too  simple.  He  t()ok 
the  faculty-psychology  as  his  ultimatum  on  the  mental  side, 
and  he  made  no  farther  psychological  analysis.  Wherever 
he  found  an  individual  with  some  strongly-marked  trait 
of  character  he  examined  his  head ;  and  if  he  found  the 
latter  prominent  in  a  certain  region,  he  said  without  more 
ado  that  that  region  was  the  'organ'  of  the  trait  or 
iacolty  in  qnestion.  The  traits  were  of  very  diverse  ccn- 
stitntion,  some  being  simple  sensibilities  like  'weight* 
or  *  color ; '  some  being  instmctiye  tendencies  like  *  alimen- 
tiveness  *  or  *  amativeness ; '  and  others,  again,  being  com- 
plex resultants  like  '  conscientiousness,*  *  individuality.* 
Phrenology  fell  promptly  into  disrejnite  among  scientific 
men  because  observation  seemed  to  show  that  large  facul- 

MOMtionf  ud  movements  miUvely  ooupled  in  the  centres  below,  is  dae  to 
Hi.  Xejmert.  the  AmtrlM  anatomtnt.  IVyr  a  popular  account  of  his  views. 

Me  his  pamphlet  'Zisr  Mecbanik  des  Gehirnbaues.'  Vienna,  1874.  His 
most  recent  development  of  them  is  crTibodicd  in  his  *  Psychiatry,'  a 
clinical  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  forebrain,  translated  by  B.  Sachs,  New 
York,  Xm. 
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ties  and Ittge  'bompa'  migbt  liil  to  coexist;  beoMueflie 
Bcheme  of  Ghall  was  so  vast  as  liardly  to  admit  of  aomnrate 
determinatioii  at  all — ^who  of  us  can  saj  even  of  his  own 

brothers  whether  their  perceptions  of  weight  and  of  time  are 
well  developed  or  not  ? — because  the  followers  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  were  unable  to  reform  these  errors  in  any  appre- 
ciable degree ;  and,  finally,  because  the  whole  analysis  of 
faculties  was  vague  and  erroneous  from  a  psychologic  point 
of  view.  Popular  professors  of  the  lore  have  nevertholooo 
continued  to  command  the  admiration  of  popular  audiences; 
and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  Phrenology,  however  littie 
it  satisfy  our  scientific  curiosity  about  the  functions  of  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  brain,  may  still  be,  in  the  hands  of 
intelligent  practitioners,  a  useful  help  in  the  art  of  reailiug 
character.  A  hooked  nose  and  a  firm  jaw  are  usually  signs 
of  practical  energy  ;  soft,  delicate  hands  are  signs  of  refined 
sensibility.  Even  so  may  a  j)rominent  eye  be  a  sign  of 
power  over  language,  and  a  bull-neck  a  sign  of  sensuality. 
But  the  brain  behind  the  eve  and  neck  need  no  more  be 
the  iJTgan  of  the  signified  faculty  than  the  jaw  is  the 
organ  of  the  will  or  the  hand  the  organ  of  refinements 
These  correlations  between  mind  and  body  are,  however,  so 
frequent  that  the  '  characters '  given  by  phrenologists  are 
often  remarkable  for  knowingness  and  insight 

Phrenology  hardly  does  more  than  restate  the  problem. 
To  answer  the  question,  "Why  do  I  like  children?"  by 
saying,  *'  Because  you  have  a  large  organ  of  philopropeni- 
tiveness,'*  but  renames  the  phenomenon  to  be  explained. 
What  \8  my  philoprogenitiveness  ?  Of  what  mental  ele- 
ments does  it  consist  ?  And  how  can  a  part  of  the  brain 
be  its  organ  i  A  science  of  the  mind  must  reduce  such 
complex  manifestations  as  '  philoprogenitiTeness '  to  their 
dements.  A  science  of  the  brain  must  point  out  the  func- 
tions of  iU  elements.  A  science  cf  the  relations  of  mind 
and  brain  must  show  how  the  elementary  ingredients  of  the 
former  corres])()ij<l  to  tlie  elemt'utary  functions  of  the  latter. 
But  phroiiol(  >^^y,  except  by  occasional  coincidence,  takes  no 
account  of  elements  at  all.  Its  'faculties,'  as  a  rule,  are 
fully  equipped  persons  in  a  particular  mental  attitude. 
Take,  for  example,  the  '  faculty '  of  language.   It  involves 
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in  reality  a  host  of  distinct  powers.  We  must  first  have 
images  of  concrete  things  and  ideas  of  abstract  qualities 
ftnd  relations;  we  most  next  have  the  memory  of  words 
and  then  the  capacity  so  to  associate  each  idea  or  image 
with  a  particular  word  thai^  when  the  word  is  heard,  the 
idea  shall  forthwith  enter  our  mind.  We  mnst  conversely, 
as  soon  as  the  idea  arises  in  our  mind,  associate  with  it  a 
mental  image  of  the  word,  and  by  means  of  this  image  we 
must  innervate  our  articulatory  apparatus  so  as  to  repro- 
duce the  word  as  physical  sound.  To  read  or  to  write  a 
language  other  elemeutn  ntill  must  be  introduced.  But  it 
is  plain  that  the  faculty  of  spoken  language  alone  is  so 
complicated  as  to  call  into  play  almost  all  the  elementary 
powers  which  the  mind  possesses,  memory,  imagination, 
aaeooiation,  judgment,  and  volition.  A  portion  of  the  brain 
competent  to  be  the  adequate  seat  of  snch  a  faculty  would 
needs  be  an  entire  brain  in  miniature, — ^just  as  the  faculty 
itself  is  really  a  specification  of  the  entire  man,  a  sort  of 
homnneulus. 

Tet  just  such  homunculi  are  for  the  most  part  the 
phrenological  organs.    As  Lange  says : 

We  bave  a  parliament  little  men  together,  each  one  of  whom, 
as  happens*  also  in  a  real  parliament,  possesses  but  a  single  idea 
which  he  ceaselessly  striyes  to  make  prevail " — benevolence,  firmness, 
hope,  and  the  rest.  "Instead  of  one  soul,  phrenology  gives  us  forty, 
each  alone  as  enigmatic  as  the  full  aggregate  psychic  life  can  be.  In- 
stead of  dividing  the  latter  into  effective  elements,  she  divides  it  into 
pen>onal  bt'ings  of  peculiar  character.  .  .  .  *Herr  Pastor,  sure  there 
be  a  horse  inside,'  called  out  the  peasants  to  X  after  their  spiritual 
shepherd  bad  spent  hours  in  explaining  to  them  the  construction  of  the 
]oeoBioti?a  Iftth  a  hone  Inside  truly  everything  becomes  clear,  oren 
though  it  be  a  queer  enough  sort  of  hone— the  hone  itself  oaUs  for  no 
explanationl  Fhrenok^  takes  a  start  to  get  beyond  the  point  of  view 
of  the  ghoat-like  soul  entity,  but  she  ends  by  peculating  the  whole  skull 
with  ghosts  of  the  same  oider.^* 

Modern  Science  conceives  of  the  matter  in  a  very  difter- 
ent  way.  Brain  and  mind  alike  consist  of  simple  elements, 
tenBory  and  motor,  "  All  nervous  centres,"  says  Dr.  Hugh- 
liiigi  Jackfloiiyt  **  from  the  loweat  to  the  very  highest  (the 

*Ge8chichte  dcs  Materialismus,  2d  ed.,  u.  p.  845. 
t  Wert  Bidhig  Asylum  Reports,  1876,  p.  907. 
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sabstrata  of  oonsoioiuaiees),  are  made  up  of  nothing  else 
than  nerroos  arrangements,  representing  impreedons  and 
moTements.  ...  I  do  not  see  of  what  other  materials 

the  brain  can  be  made.*'  MejTiert  represents  the  matter 
similarly  when  he  calls  the  cortex  of  the  hemispheres  the 
surface  of  projection  for  every  muscle  and  every  sensitive 
point  of  the  body.  The  muscles  and  the  sensitive  points 
are  repreaefided  each  by  a  cortical  point,  and  the  brain  is 
nothing  bnt  the  sum  of  all  these  cortical  points,  to  which, 
on  the  mental  side,  as  many  ideas  correspond.  Idtaa 
MiMO^Mm,  ideas  qf  nwHan  are,  on  the  other  hand,  the  de^ 
mmtary  factors  out  of  wMck  the  mind  ia  bmlt  up  by  the 
(uaocioHcniista  in  psychology.  There  is  a  complete  parallel- 
ism between  the  two  analyses,  the  same  diagram  of  little 
dots,  circles,  or  triangles  joined  by  lines  symbolizes  equally 
well  the  cerebral  and  mental  ])rocesses  :  the  dots  stand  for 
cells  or  ideas,  the  lines  for  tibres  or  associations.  We  shall 
have  later  to  criticise  this  analysis  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  mind ;  bnt  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  most  convenient, 
and  has  been  a  most  nsef ul,  hypothesis^  formnlating  the 
facts  in  an  extremely  natural  way. 

then,  we  grant  that  motor  and  sensory  ideas  yarionsly 
associated  are  the  materials  of  the  mind,  all  we  nee^  do  to  get 
a  complete  diagram  of  the  mind's  and  the  brain's  relations 
should  be  to  ascertain  which  sensory  idea  corresponds  to 
which  sensational  surface  of  projection,  and  which  motor 
idea  to  which  muscular  surface  of  projection.  The  associa- 
tions would  then  correspond  to  the  fibrous  connections  be- 
tween the  various  surfaces.  This  distinct  cereal  localization 
of  the  various  elementary  sorts  of  idea  has  been  treated  as 
a  *  postulate '  by  many  physiologists  (e.g.  Munk) ;  and  the 
most  stirring  controversy  in  nerve-physiology  which  the 
present  generation  has  seen  has  been  the  looaUsaHafHf 
question, 

TBM  LOOA  TiTK  A  TlOJg  OV  WUVOTtOVB  HT  TBM 

HmnapiTBBTO. 

Up  to  1870,  the  opinion  which  prevailed  was  that  which 
the  experiments  of  Flourens  on  pigeons'  brains  had  made 
plausible,  namely,  that  the  different  functions  of  the  hemi- 
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spheres  were  not  loeally  separated,  bat  carried  on  each  hy 
the  aid  of  the  whole  organ.  Hitzig  in  1870  showed,  how- 
ever, that  in  a  dog's  brain  highly  specialized  movements 
could  be  produced  by  electric  irritation  of  determinate 
regions  of  the  cortex  ;  and  Ferrier  and  Munk,  half  a  dozen 
years  later,  seemed  to  prove,  either  by  irritations  or  excis- 
ions or  both,  that  there  were  equally  deteruiinaie  regions 
connected  with  the  senses  of  sight,  touch,  hearing,  and 
smelL  Munk's  special  sensorial  locahzations,  however, 
disagreed  with  Ferrier's ;  and  Goltz,  from  his  extirpation- 
experiments,  came  to  a  conclusion  adverse  to  strict  local- 
ization of  any  kind.  The  controversy  is  not  yet  over.  I 
will  not  pretend  to  say  anything  more  of  it  bistorioally,  but 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  condition  in  which  matters  at 
present  stand. 

Tlie  one  thing  which  is  perfectly  well  established  is  this, 
that  the  *  central '  convolutions,  on  either  side  of  the  fissure  of 
Bolando,  and  (at  least  in  the  monkey)  the  calloso-marginal 
oonvolntion  (which  is  continuous  with  them  on  the  mesial 
surface  where  one  hemisphere  is  applied  against  the  other)^ 
form  the  region  by  which  all  the  motor  incitations  which 
leave  the  cortex  pass  ont^  on  their  way  to  those  executive 
centres  in  the  region  of  the  pons,  mednlla,  and  spinal  cord 
from  which  the  muscular  contractions  are  discharged  in 
the  last  resort.  The  existence  of  this  so-called  'motor 
zone '  is  established  by  the  lines  of  eyidence  successiyely 
given  below  : 

(1)  Cortical  Irritations,  Electrical  currents  of  small 
intensity  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  said  convolutions  in 
dogs,  monkeys,  and  other  animals,  produce  well-defined 
moirements  in  face,  fore-limb,  hind-limb,  tail,  or  trunk, 
according  as  one  point  or  another  of  the  surface  is  irritated. 
These  movements  affect  almost  invariably  the  side  opposite 
to  the  bram  irritations :  If  the  left  hemisphere  be  excited,  the 
movement  is  of  the  right  leg,  side  of  face,  etc.  All  the  objec- 
tions at  first  raised  against  the  validity  of  these  experiments 
have  been  overcome.  The  movements  are  certainly  not  due 
to  irritations  of  the  base  of  the  brain  by  the  downward  spread 
of  the  current,  for :  a)  mechanical  irritations  will  produce 
them,  though  less  easily  than  electrical;  b)  shifting  the 
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eleetaN>de8  to  a  point  close  by  on  the  surface  changes  the 
movement  in  ways  quite  inexplicable  by  changed  physical 
conduction  of  the  current;  q)  if  the  cortical  'centre*  for  a 
certain  movement  be  cut  under  vith  a  sharp  knife  but  left 
tfi  mtu,  although  the  electric  conductiTiiy  is  physically 
unaltered  by  the  operation,  the  physiological  conductivity 
is  gone  and  currents  of  the  same  streng^  no  longer  pro- 
duce the  movements  which  they  did ;  d)  the  tiine-iuterval 
between  the  application  of  the  electric  stimulus  to  the  cor- 
tex and  the  resultant  movement  is  what  it  would  be  if  the 
cortex  acted  physiologically  and  not  merely  physically  in 
transmitting  the  irritation.  It  is  namely  a  well-known  fact 
that  when  a  nerre-current  has  to  pass  through  the  spinal 
cord  to  excite  a  muscle  by  reflex  action^  the  time  is  longer 
than  if  it  passes  directly  down  the  motor  nenre :  the  cells 
of  the  cord  take  a  certain  time  to  discharge.  Similarly, 
when  a  stimulus  is  applied  directly  to  the  cortex  the  muscle 
contracts  two  or  three  hundredths  of  a  second  later  than  it 
does  when  the  place  on  the  cortex  is  cut  away  and  the  elec- 
trodes are  applied  to  tlie  white  fibres  below.* 

(2)  Cortical  Ablations,  When  the  cortical  spot  which  is 
found  to  produce  a  movement  of  the  fore-leg,  in  a  dog» 
is  excised  (see  spot  5  in  Fig.  5),  thel^  in  question  becomes 
peculiarly  affacted.  At  first  it  seems  paralyzed.  Soon,  how- 
ever, it  is  used  with  the  other  legs,  but  badly.  The  animal 
does  not  bear  his  weight  on  it,  allows  it  to  rest  on  its  dorsal 
fiur&Mse,  stands  with  it  crossing  the  other  leg,  does  not  remove 
it  if  it  hangs  over  the  edge  of  a  table,  can  no  longer  *give  the 
paw'  at  word  of  command  if  able  to  do  so  before  the  opera- 
tion, does  not  use  it  for  scratching  the  ground,  or  holding  a 
bone  as  formerly,  lets  it  slip  out  when  running  on  a  smooth 


*  For  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  various  objections,  see  Ferrier's 
*Fuiulions  of  the  Bruin,'  2(1  ed.,  pp.  227-234,  and  Fnin^ois-Fmnck's 
•  Lemons  sur  les  Fonclions  Motrices  du  Cervetiu  '  (1887).  Leyoii  31.  The  most 
minutely  accurate  experimenlB  oo  irritation  of  cortical  poiutii  are  those 
of  Ftoeth,  tn  Pflftger*!  AichlVp  vol  87.  p.  588.— Recently  theikiill  has  been 
fearleedy  opened  by  suigeooe,  «nd  openillons  upon  tlie  human  bimin  per- 
formed, aonu  titnes  with  the  happiest  results.  In  some  of  these  operations 
thf  cortex  has  been  elect riciilly  excited  for  the  purpose  of  more  exactly 
localizing  the  nyyoi,  and  the  movements  lixst  observed  in  dogs  uidmonkegrs 
have  then  been  verified  in  men. 
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surface  or  when  sliaking  himself,  etc.,  etc.  Sensibilit}-  of 
all  kinds  seems  diminished  as  well  as  motility,  but  of  this  I 
shall  speak  later  on.  Moreover  the  dog  tends  in  voluntary 
movements  to  swerve  towards  the  side  of  the  brain-lesion  in- 
stead of  going  straight  forward.  All  these  symptoms  gradu- 
ally decrease,  so  that  even  with  a  very  severe  brain-lesion 
the  dog  may  be  outwardly  indistinguishable  from  a  well  dog 
after  eight  or  ten  weeks.  Still,  a  slight  chloroformization 
will  reproduce  the  disturbances,  even  then.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain appearance  of  ataxic  in-coordination  in  the  movements 
— the  dog  lifts  his  fore-feet  high  and  brings  them  down  with 
more  strength  than  usual,  and  yet  the  trouble  is  not  ordi- 


Pio.  5.— Left  Hemisphere  of  Doe's  Brain,  after  Terrier.  A.  the  flasure  of  Sylvhis.  B, 
the  crucial  nulciu.  O,  the  olfactory  bulb.  /,  //.  ///,  /T',  Indicate  the  first,  second^ 
third,  and  fourth  external  conTolutlons  respectively.  (1),  (4X  and  (5)  are  on  the 
sigmoid  n^rua. 

nary  lack  of  co-ordination.  Neither  is  there  paralysis. 
The  strength  of  whatever  movements  are  made  is  as  great 
as  ever — dogs  with  extensive  destruction  of  the  motor  zone 
can  jump  as  high  and  bite  as  hard  as  ever  they  did,  but 
they  seem  less  easily  moved  to  do  anything  with  the  affected 
parts.  Dr.  Loeb,  who  has  studied  the  motor  disturbances 
of  dogs  more  carefully  than  any  one,  conceives  of  them  en 
masse  as  effects  of  an  increased  inertia  in  all  the  processes 
of  innervation  towards  the  side  opposed  to  the  lesion.  All 
such  movements  require  an  unwonted  effort  for  their  exe- 
ention ;  and  when  only  the  normally  usual  effort  is  made 
thev  fall  behind  in  effectiveness.* 

*  J.  Loeb :  '  Beilrage  ztir  Physiologie  des  Grosshirns;'  PflUger's  Ar- 
chly, xxxix.  293.    I  Bimplify  the  author's  statement. 
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Even  when  the  entire  motor  zone  of  a  dog  is  removed, 
there  is  no  permanent  paralysis  of  any  part,  but  only  tliis 
curious  sort  of  relative  inertia  when  the  two  sides  of  the 
body  are  compared ;  and  this  itself  becomes  hardly  notice- 
able after  a  number  of  weeks  have  elapsed.  Prof.  Goltz 
has  described  a  dog  whose  entire  left  hemisphere  was  de- 
stroyed, and  who  retained  only  a  slight  motor  inertia  on  tlie 
right  half  of  the  body.    In  particular  he  could  use  his  right 


Fio.  6.— Left  Hemisphere  of  Monkey's  Brain.  Outer  Surface. 


paw  for  holding  a  bone  whilst  gnawing  it,  or  for  reaching 
after  a  piece  of  meat.  Had  he  been  taught  to  give  his  paw 
before  the  operations,  it  would  have  been  curious  to  see 
whether  that  faculty  also  came  back.  His  tactile  sensi- 
bility was  permanently  diminished  on  the  right  side.*  In 
monkeys  a  genuine  paralysis  follows  upon  ablations  of  the 
cortex  in  the  motcjr  region.  This  paralysis  affects  parts  of 
the  body  which  vary  with  the  brain-parts  removed.  The 
monkey's  opposite  arm  or  leg  hangs  flaccid,  or  at  most  takes  a 
small  part  in  associated  movements.  When  the  entire  region 
is  removed  there  is  a  genuine  and  permanent  hemiplegia 
in  which  the  arm  is  more  affected  than  the  leg ;  and  this  is 

•  GolU :  PflQger's  Archiv,  XLii.  419. 
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followed  months  later  by  contracture  of  the  muscles,  as  in 
man  after  inveterate  hemiplegia.*  According  to  Schaefer 
and  Horsley,  the  trunk-muscles  also  Ix  come  paralyzed  after 
destruction  of  the  marginal  couvolutiou  on  both  sides  (see 
Fig.  7).  These  diflferenoes  between  dogs  and  monkeys  show 
the  danger  of  drawing  general  conclusions  from  experiments 
done  on  any  one  sort  of  animal.  I  subjoin  the  figures  given 
by  the  last-named  anthors  of  the  motor  regions  in  the 
monkey's  brain.t 


n».  7.-I«CI  Bteitapkem  of  Mciilnj*t  BmlB.  XMtal  Surfioer 


Id  man  we  ar(^  necessarily  reduced  to  the  observation 
p09t-inoiiem  of  cortical  ablations  produced  by  accident  or 
disease  (  tumor,  hemorrhage,  softening,  etc.  ).  AVhat  results 
during  life  from  such  conditions  is  either  localized  spasm, 
or  palsy  of  certain  muscles  of  the  opposite  side.  Tlie  cor- 
tieal  regions  which  invariablj  produce  these  results  are 
homologous  with  those  which  we  have  just  been  study- 
ing in  the  dog,  oat,  a^e,  etc.  Figs.  8  and  9  show  the  result  of 

*  '  Hemiplegia '  means  onesided  palsy. 

f  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  179,  pp.  6.  10  (1888).  In  a  later  paper 
(ivfd.  p.  205)  Messrs.  Beevor  arul  Horsloy  po  into  the  localization  still  more 
mioutcly.  showing  spota  fr^iu  which  single  muscles  or  single  digits  can  be 
made  to  contract 
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169  cases  carefnllj  studied  by  Exner.  The  parts  shaded 
are  regions  wliere  lesious  produced  no  motor  disturbance. 


Fto.  S^BI^t  Hemiiphere  of  Hmnaii  Bnlii.  Laltiml  SnrfMN. 


Those  left  white  Avere,  ou  the  eoutrarj,  never  injured  with- 
out motor  disturbances  of  some  sort    Where  the  injuij  to 


Fio.  8.— Right  Hemisphere  of  Uuman  BralD.   Mesial  Surfaoe. 


ihe  oortical  snbstance  is  profound  in  man,  the  panJysis  is 
permanent  and  is  succeeded  bj  mi^ular  rigidity  in  the 
paralyzed  parts,  just  as  it  may  be  in  the  monkey. 
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(3)  Descending  degenercUiona  show  the  intimate  connec* 
iion  of  the  lolandic  regions  of  the  cortex  with  the  motor 
iraotB  of  the  oord.  When,  either  in  man  or  in  the  lower  ani- 
male,  these  regions  are.  destroyed,  a  peculiar  degeneratiye 
change  known  as  secondary  sclerosis  is  found  to  extend 
downwards  through  the  white  fibrous  substance  of  the 
brain  in  a  perfectly  definite  manner,  affecting  certain  dis- 
tinct strands  which  puss  through  the  inner  capsule,  crura, 
and  pons,  into  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, and  from  thence  (partly  crossing  to  the  other  side) 
downwards  into  the  anterior  (direct)  and  lateral  (crossed) 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord. 

(4)  Anatomioid  pnxf  of  the  continuify  of  the  rolandio 
legioiis  with  these  motor  columns  of  the  cord  is  also  clearly 
given.  Hechsig's  '  Pyramidenbahn '  forms  an  uninter- 
rupted strand  (distinctly  traceable  in  human  embryos, 
before  its  fibres  have  acquired  their  white  'medullary 
sheath  *)  passing  upwards  from  the  pyramids  of  the  me- 
dulla, and  traversing  the  internal  capsule  and  corona  radi- 
aUi  to  the  convolutions  in  question  (Fig.  10).  None  of  the 
inferior  gray  matter  of  the  brain  seems  to  have  any  connec- 
tion with  this  important  fibrous  strand.  It  passes  directly 
from  the  cortex  to  the  motor  arrangements  in  the  cord,  de- 
pending for  its  proper  nutrition  (as  the  facts  of  degenera- 
tion show)  on  the  influence  of  the  cortical  cells,  just  as  motor 
nerves  depend  for  their  nutrition  on  that  of  the  cells  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Electrical  stimulation  of  this  motor  strand  in 
any  ac'cessil)le  part  of  its  course  has  been  sliown  in  dogs  to 
produce  movements  aualoj^ous  to  those  which  excitement 
of  the  cortical  surface  calls  fortli. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  proofs  of  motor  localization 
in  the  cortex  is  that  furnished  by  the  disease  now  called 
aphemia,  or  mUor  Aphasia,  Motor  aphasia  is  neither  loss 
of  voice  nor  paralysis  of  the  tongue  or  lips.  The  patient's 
voice  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and  all  the  innervations  of  his 
hypoglossal  and  facial  nerves,  except  those  necessary  for 
speaking,  may  go  on  perfectly  well.  He  can  laugh  and  cry, 
md  even  sing ;  but  he  either  is  nnable  to  utter  any  words  at 
an  ;ora  few  meaningless  stock  phrases  form  his  only  speech  ; 
or  else  he  speaks  incoherently  and  confusedly,  mispronounC'* 
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ing,  misplacing,  and  misusing  his  words  in  various  degrees. 
Sometimes  his  speech  is  a  mere  broth  of  unintelligible  syl- 
IftblecL   In  cases  ol  pure  motor  aphasia  the  patient  reoog* 


fto»  lOi  Behwiiitfci  Thumvotm  Section  of  Bnta  ahoiriiig  Motor  StriaJ.-^Ltar 

Bdioger. 

Hues  his  mistakes  and  suffers  acutely  from  them.  Koir 
vheneTer  a  patient  dies  in  such  a  condition  as  this,  and 
an  examination  of  his  brain  is  permitted,  it  is  found  thai 
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flie  lowest  frontal  gyrus  (see  Fig.  11)  is  the  seat  of  injury. 
Broca  first  noticed  this  fact  in  1861,  and  since  then  the 
gyrus  haa  gone  by  the  name  of  Broca's  convolution.  The 


Fio.  11.— fidiematic  Profile  of  Left  Heaii»pbere,  with  the  parts  shaded  whoga 
d— lim  iilMi  eiuw  motor  Q  Biw  *)  na  aaniory  C  Wemicka  *)  Aphaiifc. 

injury  in  right-handed  people  is  found  on  the  left  hemi- 
sphere, and  in  left-handed  people  on  the  right  hemisphere. 
Host  people,  in  fact,  are  left-brained,  that  is,  all  their 
delicate  and  specialized  movements  are  handed  over  to 
the  chaige  of  the  left  hemisphere.  The  ordinaij  right- 
handedness  for  such  movements  is  only  a  consequence  of 
that  fact^  a  consequence  which  shows  outwardly  on  account 
of  that  extensiye  decussation  of  the  fibres  whereby  most  of 
those  from  the  left  hemisphere  pass  to  the  right  half  of  the 
body  only.  But  the  left-brainedness  might  exist  in  equal 
measure  and  not  show  outwardly.  This  would  happen 
"wherever  organs  on  both  sides  of  the  body  could  be  gov- 
erned by  the  left  hemisphere  ;  and  just  such  a  case  seems 
offered  by  the  vocal  organs,  in  that  highly  delicate  and 
special  motor  service  which  we  call  speech.  Either  hemi* 
sphere  can  innervate  them  bilaterally,  just  as  either  seems 
able  to  innervate  bilaterally  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  ribs, 
and  diaphragm.   Of  the  special  movements  of  speech,  how* 
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ever,  it  would  appear  (from  the  facts  of  aphasia)  that  tiie 
left  hemisphere  in  most  perBoiis  habitually  takes  exclusive 
charge.  With  that  hemisphere  thro>\Ti  out  of  gear,  speech  i» 
undone  ;  f^ven  thougli  the  opposite  hemisphere  still  be  there 
for  the  performance  of  less  specialized  acts,  such  as  iha 
various  movements  required  in  eating. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Bioca's  region  is  homologons 
inth  the  parts  asoertained  to  produce  moyements  of  tlie 
HpSy  tongae,  and  larynx  when  ezdted  by  electric  onRenta 
in  apea  (d  Fig.  6,  p.  34).  The  evidence  is  therefore  as  com« 
plete  as  it  well  can  be  that  the  motor  incitations  to  these 
orgauH  leave  the  brain  by  the  lower  frontal  region. 

Victims  of  motor  aphasia  generally  have  other  disorders. 
One  which  interests  us  in  this  connection  has  been  called 
agraphia:  they  have  lost  the  power  to  ini'fe.    They  can 
read  writing  and  understand  it ;  but  either  cannot  use  the 
pen  at  all  or  make  egregious  mistakes  with  it    The  seat 
of  the  lesion  here  is  less  well  determined,  owing  to  an  in* 
aniBcient  number  of  good  cases  to  conclude  from.*  There 
is  no  donbty  however,  that  it  is  (in  right-handed  people)  on 
the  left  side,  and  little  doubt  that  it  consists  of  elements 
of  the  haud-and-arm  region  specialized  for  that  serrioe. 
The  symptom  may  exist  when  there  is  little  or  no  disability 
in  the  haud  for  other  uses.    If  it  does  not  get  well,  the 
patient  usually  educates  his  right  hemisphere,  i.e.  learns 
to  write  with  his  left  haud.    In  other  cases  of  which  we 
shall  say  more  a  few  pages  later  on,  the  patient  can  write 
both  spontaneously  and  at  dictation,  but  cannot  read  even 
what  he  has  himself  written !   Ail  these  phenomena  are 
now  quite  dearly  explained  by  separate  brain-oentrea  for 
the  yariona  feelii^  and  moTcments  and  tracta  for  associai* 
ing  these  together.   But  their  minute  discussion  belongs  to 
medicine  rather  than  to  general  psychology,  and  I  can  only 
use  them  here  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  motor  locali- 
zation.f    Under  the  heads  of  sight  and  hearing  I  shall 
have  a  little  more  to  say. 

*  Nothnagel  und  Naunyn :  Die  Localization  in  den  Oehimkimnkheilai 

(WlesbRden,  lasT),  p.  34. 

f  An  accessible  account  of  the  history  of  our  knowledge  of  motor 
aphasia  in  in  VV.  A.  Hammond's  '  Treatise  on  Hie  Diseases  of  the  Kerrout 
System,'  chapter  vu. 
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The  different  lines  of  proof  which  I  have  taken  up 
establish  conclusively  the  proposition  that  aU  the  motor 
impulses  tvhich  leave  the  cortex  pass  only  in  healthy  Anin^i^lify 
from  the  convolutiona  about  the  fissure  of  BoUmdo, 

When,  however,  it  comes  to  defining  precisely  what  i» 
uiTolyed  in  a  motor  impulse  leaving  the  cortex,  things  grow 
more  obsonre.  Does  the  impulse  start  independent j  from 
the  oonyolntions  in  question,  or  does  it  start  elsewhere  and 
merely  flow  through?  And  to  what  particular  phase  of 
psychic  activity  does  the  activity  of  these  centres  corre- 
s]>on(l  ?  Opinions  and  authorities  here  divide  ;  but  it  will 
he  better,  before  entering  into  these  deeper  aspects  of  the 
problem,  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  facts  which  have  been, 
made  out  concerning  the  relations  of  the  cortex  to  sights 
hearing,  and  smelL 

SigkU 

Ferrier  was  the  first  in  the  field  here.  He  found,  when  j  ^'  * 
the  angular  convolution  (that  lying  between  the  'intra 

parietiil '  and  *  external  occipital  *  fissures,  and  bending 
round  the  top  of  the  fissure  of  Sylnus,  in  Fig.  6)  was  ex- 
cited in  the  monkey,  that  movements  of  the  eves  and  head 
88  if  for  \'ision  occurred  ;  and  that  when  it  was  extirpated, 
what  he  supposed  to  be  total  and  permanent  blindness 
of  the  opposite  eye  followed.  Munk  almost  immediately 
declared  total  and  permanent  blindness  to  follow  from  de- 
strnctiGn  of  tiie  otxApikH  lobe  in  monkeys  as  well  as  dogs,  and 
said  that  the  angular  gyrus  had  nothing  to  do  with  sights 
but  was  only  the  centre  for  tactile  sensibility  of  the  eyebalL 
Muuk*s  absolute  tone  about  his  observations  and  his  theo- 
retic arrogance  have  led  to  his  ruin  as  an  authority.  But  he 
did  two  things  of  permanent  vahie.  He  was  the  first  to 
distinguish  in  these  \'ivisections  between  sensorial  and 
psychic  blindness,  and  to  describe  the  phenomenon  of  resfi- 
tutum  of  the  visual  function  after  its  first  impairment  by 
an  operation  ;  and  the  first  to  notice  the  hemiopie  character 
of  the  visual  disturbances  which  result  when  only  one 
hemisphere  is  injured.  Sensorial  blindness  is  absolute 
insensibiilify  to  light ;  psychic  blindness  is  inability  to  rec- 
ognize the  mecmmg  of  the  optical  impressions,  as  when  we 
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fiee  a  page  of  GhineBe  pxint  but  it  suggests  nothing  to  u& 
A  hemiopio  distnrbanoe  of  vision  is  one  in  which  neither 
retina  is  affected  in  its  totality,  bnt  in  which,  for  example, 

the  left  portion  of  mch  retina  is  blind,  so  that  the  animal 
sees  nothing  situated  in  space  towards  its  right.  Later 
observations  have  corroborated  this  hemiopio  character  of 
all  the  disturbances  of  sifjht  from  injury  to  a  single  henai- 
sphere  in  the  higher  animals ;  and  the  question  whether 
an  animal's  apparent  lilindness  is  sensorial  or  only  psychic 
has,  since  Monk's  hrst  publications,  been  the  most  urgent 
one  to  answer,  in  all  observations  relative  to  the  function  of 
sight 

Goltz  almost  simnltaneonsly  with  Ferrier  and  Mnnk 
reported  experiments  which  led  him  to  deny  that  the 

visual  function  was  essentially  bound  up  with  any  one 
localized  portion  of  the  lieiuispheres.  Other  divergent 
results  soon  came  in  from  many  quarters,  so  that,  witliout 
going  into  the  historvof  tlit^  niiitter  any  more,  I  may  report 
the  existing  state  of  the  case  as  follows :  * 

In  JUhea^  /ro$w,  and  litarda  vision  persists  when  the 
hemispheres  are  entirely  removed.  This  is  admitted  for 
frogs  and  fishes  even  by  Munk,  who  denies  it  for  birds. 

All  of  Mnnk's  birds  seemed  totally  blind  (blind  senso- 
rially)  after  removal  of  the  hemispheres  by  his  operation. 
The  following  of  a  candle  by  the  head  and  winking  at  a 
tlireateued  blow,  which  are  ordinarily  held  to  prove  the 
retention  of  crude  optical  sensations  by  the  lower  centres 
in  supposed  liemisphereless  pigeons,  are  by  Munk  ascribed 
to  vestiges  of  the  visual  sphere  of  the  cortex  left  behind 
by  the  imperfection  of  the  operation.  But  Schrader,  who 
operated  after  Munk  and  with  every  apparent  guarantee  of 
completeness,  found  that  all  his  pigeons  saw  after  two 
or  three  weeks  had  elapsed,  and  the  inhibitions  resulting 
from  the  wound  had  passed  away.  They  invariably  avoided 
even  the  slightest  obstacles,  fiew  very  regularly  towards 
certain  perches,  etc.,  differing  tofo  ccelo  in  these  respects 
with  certain  simply  Uhvded  pigeons  who  were  kept  with 


*  The  histor}'  up  to  1885  may  be  found  in  A.  Christianl:  Zur  PhjBl- 
ologie  des  Gekirnes  (Berlin.  1885). 
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them  for  comparison.  They  did  uot  pick  up  food  strewn 
on  the  ground,  however.  Schrader  found  that  they  would 
do  this  if  6Yeii  a  small  part  of  the  froutal  region  of  the 
hemispheres  was  left,  and  ascribes  their  iion-self-feeding 
▼hen  deprived  of  their  occipital  eerebmm  not  to  a  visual, 
bat  to  a  motor,  defect,  a  sort  of  alimentary  aphasia.* ' 

In  presence  of  snch  discord  as  that  between  Mnnk  and 
bis  opponents  one  mnst  carefoUj  note  how  differently  sig- 
nificant is  lo88y  from  preserwUionj  of  a  fonction  after  an  opera- 
tion on  the  brain.  The  loss  of  the  function  does  not  neces- 
sarily show  that  it  is  dependent  on  the  ])art  cut  out ;  but  its 
preservation  does  show  that  it  is  not  dependent :  and  this  is 
true  though  the  loss  should  be  observed  ninety-nine  times 
and  the  preservation  only  once  in  a  hundred  similar  excisiona 
That  birds  and  mammals  can  be  blinded  by  cortical  abla- 
tion is  midonbted ;  the  only  question  is,  must  they  be  so? 
Only  then  can  the  cortex  be  certainly  called  the  *  seat  of 
aighi'  The  blindness  may  always  be  dne  to  one  of  those 
remote  effects  of  the  wonnd  on  distant  parts,  inhibitions^ 
extensions  of  inflammation, — interferences,  in  a  word,^ 
upon  which  Brown-Scquard  and  Goltz  have  rightly  insisted, 
and  the  importance  of  which  becomes  more  manifest  every 
day.  Such  effects  are  transient ;  whereas  the  symptoms  of 
deprivation^Amfallstrscheinitnijeii^  as  Goltz  calls  them)  which 
come  from  the  actual  loss  of  the  cut-out  region  must  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  be  permanent  Blindness  in  the 
pigeons,  9ofar  as  U  paaaes  away,  cannot  possibly  be  charged 
to  their  seat  of  vision  being  lost,  but  only  to  some  influence 
which  temporarily  depresses  the  activity  of  that  seat 
The  same  is  true  mutoHs  muiandis  of  all  the  other  effects  of 
operations,  and  as  we  pass  to  mammals  we  shall  see  still 
more  the  im])ortance  of  the  remark. 

In  rabbits  loss  of  the  entire  cortex  seems  compatible 
with  the  preservation  of  enough  siglit  to  guide  the  poor 
animals'  movements,  and  enable  them  to  avoid  obstacles. 
Clinstiani*s  observations  and  discussions  seem  conclusively 

•  PflQger's  Archiv,  vol.  44,  p.  176.  Mnnk  (Berlin  Academy  Sitzsungs- 
btrichte,  1889,  xxxi)  returns  to  the  charge,  dcnyintr  the  cxlirpatlons  of 
Schrader  to  be  complete :  ' '  Microecopic  portioos  of  the  Sehtphdre  must 
Temain." 
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lo  have  established  this,  although  Monk  ftnind  that  all  Mil 
animals  were  made  totally  blind.* 

In  dogs  also  Munk  found  absolute  stone-blindness  after 
ablation  of  the  occipital  lobes.  He  went  farther  and 
mapped  out  determinate  portions  of  the  cortex  thereupon, 
which  he  considered  correlated  with  definite  segments  of  the 
two  letiiUB,  so  that  destruction  of  given  portions  of  the  cor- 
tex produces  blindness  of  the  retinal  centre,  top,  bottom* 
or  light  or  left  side,  of  the  same  or  opposite  eye.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  this  definite  corr^tion  is  m jthologi- 
eaL  Other  observers,  Hitsig,  Goltz,  Ludani,  Loeb^  Exner, 
et&,  find,  whatever  part  of  the  cortex  may  be  ablated  on 
one  side,  that  there  usually  results  a  hemioptc  disturbance 
of  hcdh  eyt's,  slight  and  transient  when  the  anterior  lubes 
are  the  ])arts  attacked,  grave  when  an  occipital  lobe  is  the 
seat  of  injury,  aud  lastiug  in  proportion  to  the  latter's 
extent.  Accortling  to  Loeb,  the  defect  is  a  dimness  of  vis- 
ion ('hemiamblyopia')  in  which  (however  severe)  the  centres 
remain  the  best  seeing  portions  of  the  retina,  jost  as  they 
are  in  normal  dogs.  The  lateral  or  temporal  part  of  each 
retina  seems  to  be  in  exolosive  connection  with  the  cortex 
of  its  own  side.  The  centre  and  nasal  part  of  each  seems* 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  connected  with  the  cortex  of  the 
opposite  hemispheres.  Loeb,  who  takes  broader  views 
than  any  one,  conceives  the  heniijiinblyopia  as  he  con- 
ceives the  motor  disturbances,  namely,  as  the  expression 
of  an  increased  inertia  in  the  wliolo  optical  machinery,  of 
which  the  result  is  to  make  the  animal  respond  with  greater 
effort  to  impressions  coming  from  the  half  of  space  opposed 
to  the  side  of  the  lesion.  If  a  dog  has  right  hemiamblyopia, 
say,  and  two  pieces  of  meat  are  hung  before  him  at  once, 
he  invariably  turns  first  to  the  one  on  his  left  But  if  the 
lesion  be  a  slight  one,  $h(Mng  slightly  the  piece  of  meat 
on  his  right  (this  makes  of  it  a  stronger  stimnlns)  makes  him 
seize  upon  it  first  If  only  one  piece  of  meat  be  offered,  he 
takes  it,  on  whichever  side  it  be. 

When  l)oth  occipital  lobes  are  extensively  destroyed 
total  blindness  may  result    Munk  maps  out  his  '  8eh- 

*  A«  Ohrlstlaiii:  Zur  Phydol.  d.  Geh!ne»  (Berlin,  lS85),cliapB.  ii,  m,  nr. 
B.  Hunk :  Berlin  Akad.  Stsgsb.  1884,  xxnr. 
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Vplifiie'  dafinitelyy  and  aajs  that  blmdneas  mifu%  leBolt 
iHieii  tiie  entile  shaded  part,  marked  A,  A,  in  Figs.  12 
and  13,  is  involved  in  the  lesion.  Discrepant  reports 
of  other  observations  he  explains  as  due  to  incomplete 


Fio.  !«.  Fio.  la. 

Ibe  Doff's  visual  centre  aocordlng  to  Monk,  tts  entire  striated  ragfon.  A,  A,  being  the 
csttMlTeaMtof  Tiiioo.«iid  the  dark  fleDMatoGl«,.^',lMli«  oomlatadihtE  tli» 
TCtiBal  ewtM  of  die  OfipMite  eye. 

ablation.  Lnciani,  Goltz,  and  Lannegraoe,  howeyer,  oon- 
tend  that  they  have  made  complete  bihtteral  extixpationa 
of  Mnnk'a  SehsphSre  more  than  onoe,  and  found  a  sort 
of  emde  indiscziminatmg  sight  of  objects  to  return  in  a 
few  weeka*  The  question  whether  a  dog  is  blind  or  not 
is  harder  to  solve  than  would  at  lirst  appear ;  for  simply 
blinded  dogs,  in  places  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  show 
little  of  their  loss  and  avoid  all  ohstjicles ;  whilst  dogs 
whose  occipital  lobes  are  goue  may  run  against  things  fre- 
quently and  yet  see  notwithstanding.  The  best  proof  that 
ihey  may  see  is  that  which  Goltz's  dogs  furnished :  they 
carefully  avoided,  as  it  seemed,  strips  of  sunshine  or  paper 
on  the  floor,  as  if  they  were  solid  obstaclea  This  no  really 
blind  dog  would  da  Luciani  tested  his  dogs  when  hungry 
(a  condition  which  sharpens  their  attention)  by  strewing 


*  Luci&ni  und  Seppili :  Die  Functions- Localizatiou  auf  dcv  Grossliim' 
Tliide  (DeatMb  tou  TmuMi),  Leipzig.  1886,  Dogs  M,  and  8.  GoItB  In 
PflAg«i^AicldT,fi)1.8ip|>.400-0;TDL4S.p.454.  Of.  alio  Munk:  BflrUa 
Aloul.  Stzgsb.  1866^  vn.  Tin,  pp.  118-191,  and  Loeb:  Pflttger't  AroliiT, 
foL  80,  ]k  887. 
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pieces  of  meat  and  pieces  of  cork  before  them.  H  thej 
went  straight  at  them,  they  ww;  and  if  they  chose  the  meat 
and  left  the  cork,  they  9aw  dMcrinUnatingly,  The  quarrel 
is  very  acrimonions ;  indeed  the  snbject  of  localization  of 

functions  in  the  brain  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  etfect  on  the 
temper  of  those  who  cultivate  it  experimentally.  The 
amount  of  preserved  vision  which  Goltz  and  Luciani  report 
seems  hardly  to  be  worth  considering,  on  the  one  hand; 
and  on  the  other,  Munk  admits  in  his  penultimate  paper 
that  out  of  85  dogs  he  only  *  succeeded '  4  times  in  his  opera- 
tion of  producing  complete  blindness  bj  complete  extirpa- 
tion of  his  '  Sehsphfire.'  *  The  safe  conclusion  for  «w  is  that 
Luciani*s  diagram,  Fig.  14  represents  something  like  the 


fto.  14.— DIatrlbutkm  of  tha  VIsuaI  Fimctioa  In  the  Oorter,  aooordiiiK  to  LoolaBL 

truth.  The  occipital  lobes  are  far  more  important  for 
vision  than  any  other  part  of  the  cortex,  so  that  their  com- 
plete destruction  makes  the  animal  almost  blind.  As  for 
the  crude  sensibility  to  light  which  may  then  remain,  nofli- 
ing  exact  is  known  either  about  its  nature  or  its  seal 

In  the  monkey y  doctors  also  disa^ee.  The  truth  seems, 
however,  to  be  that  the  occipital  loU  -s  in  this  animal  also  are 
the  part  conuectiMl  most  intimately  with  the  visual  function. 
The  function  would  seem  to  go  on  when  very  small  portions 
of  them  are  left,  for  Ferrier  found  no  'appreciable  impair- 
ment '  of  it  after  almost  complete  destruction  of  them  on  both 
sides.  On  the  other  hand,  he  found  complete  and  perma- 
nent blindness  to  ensue  when  they  and  the  anqvlar  gyri  in 
addition  were  destroyed  on  both  sides.  Munk,  as  well  as 

*  Berlin  Akad.  Sitzungsberichte,  1886.  vu,  vm.  p.  184. 
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Brown  and  Sobaefer,  fonnd  no  disturbance  of  sigbt  from 

destroying  the  angular  gyri  alone,  although  Ferrier  found 
blindness  to  ensue.  This  blindness  was  probably  due  to 
inhibitions  exerted  in  dwtanSy  or  to  cutting  of  the  white 
optical  fibres  passing  under  the  angular  gyri  on  their  way 
to  the  occipital  lobes.  Brown  and  Schaefer  got  complete 
and  permanent  blindness  in  one  monkey  from  total  destruc- 
tion of  both  occipital  lobes.  Lndani  and  Seppili,  perform- 
ing ibia  operation  on  two  monkeys,  fonnd  tbat  tbe  animals 
.were  only  mentally,  not  aensorially,  blind.  After  some 
weeks  tbey  saw  their  food,  bnt  oonld  not  distingnish  by 
sight  between  figs  and  pieces  of  cork.  Lnciani  and  SeppiH 
seem,  however,  not  to  have  extirpated  the  entire  lobes. 
When  one  lobe  only  is  injured  the  aftection  of  sight  is 
hemiopic  in  monkeys:  in  this  all  observers  agree.  On 
the  whole,  then,  Munk's  original  location  of  vision  in  the 
occipital  lobes  is  confirmed  by  the  later  evidence.* 

In  man  we  have  more  exact  results,  since  we  are  not 
driven  to  interpret  the  vision  from  the  outward  conduct 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  cannot  vivisect,  but  must 
wait  for  pathological  lesions  to  turn  up.  The  pathologists 
who  have  discussed  these  (the  literature  is  tedious  ad 
iwn)  conclude  that  the  occipital  lobes  are  the  indispensable 
part  for  vision  in  man.  Hemiopic  disturbance  in  both  eyes 
comes  from  lesion  of  either  one  of  them,  and  total  blindness, 
sensorial  as  w^ell  as  psychic,  from  destruction  of  both. 

Hemiopia  may  also  result  from  lesion  in  other  parts, 
especially  the  neighboring  angular  and  supra-mar(:(iual  gyri» 
and  it  may  aooompany  extensive  injury  in  the  motor  region 
of  the  cortex.  In  these  cases  it  seems  probable  that  it  is 
dueto  aniKrfK»  indisians,  probably  to  tiie  interruption  of 

*H.  Himk:  I^mctkmen  der  OroBBhlmrinde  (Berlin,  1881),  pp.  86-40. 
Ferrier:  I^iiictioni^  etc,  9ded.,  chap,  ix,  pt.  i.  Biown  and  Schaefer: 
PhUoR.  Tranaectiona,  vol.  179,  p.  821.  Ludani  u.  Sepplli,  op.  dt.  pp. 
181-138.  Lanneorrace  found  traces  of  sigrht  with  both  occipital  lol)cs  dc- 
rtroyed,  and  in  one  nionkey  even  when  auirular  gyri  and  occipital  lobes 
were  destroyed  altogether.  Hi.s  paper  is  in  the  Archives  de  Mcdecine 
Experimentale  for  January  and  March,  1889.  I  only  know  it  from  the 
tlMliaei  hi  the  Neurologiachea  Gentralblatt,  1888,  pp.  106-480.  The  reporter 
donhli  the  evidence  of  Tialon  in  the  monkey.  It  appean  to  have  consisted 
fa  avoiding  ohstaelea  and  la  emotional  disturbance  In  the  presence  of  men. 
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fibies  pioceeding  from  the  oodpital  lobe.  There  seem  to 
be  a  few  oases  on  xecoid  where  there  was  injmy  to  the 
occipital  lobes  without  visual  defect  Fenier  has  coUeoted 
as  many  as  possible  to  prove  his  localisation  in  the  angnlar 

gyrus.*  A  strict  application  of  logical  principles  would  make 
one  of  these  cases  outweigh  one  hundred  contrary  ones.  And 
yet,  remembering  how  imperfect  observations  may  be,  and 
how  individual  brains  may  vary,  it  would  certainly  be  rash  for 
their  sake  to  throw  away  the  enormous  amount  of  positiTe 
evidence  for  the  occipital  lobes.  Indi^-idual  variability  is 
always  a  possible  explanation  of  an  anomalous  case.  There 
is  no  more  prominent  anatomical  foot  than  that  of  the  'de- 
onssaiion  of  the  pyramids,'  nor  any  more  nsnal  pathologi- 
cal fact  than  its  consequence,  that  left-handed  hemorrhages 
hito  the  motor  region  produce  right-handed  paralyses 
And  vet  the  decussation  is  variable  in  amount,  and  seems 
sometimes  to  be  absent  altogether.f  If,  in  such  a  case  as 
this  last,  the  left  brain  were  to  become  the  seat  of  apoplex}', 
the  left  and  not  the  right  half  of  the  body  would  be  the 
one  to  suffer  paralysis. 

The  schema  on  the  opposite  page,  copied  from  Dr. 
Seguin,  expresses,  on  the  whole,  the  probable  truth  about  the 
regions  concerned  in  vision.  Not  the  entire  occipital  lobes^ 
but  the  so-called  cunei,  and  the  first  convolutions,  are  the 
cortical  parts  most  intimately  concerned.  Nothnagel  agrees 
with  Seguin  in  this  limitation  of  the  essential  tracts.^ 

A  most  interesting  effect  of  cortical  disorder  is  mental 
blindness.  This  consists  not  so  much  in  insensibility  to 
optical  impressions,  as  in  inability  to  understand  thenu 
Psychologically  it  is  interpretable  as  loss  associations  be- 
tween optical  sensations  and  what  they  signify;  and  any 
interruption  of  the  paths  between  the  optic  centres  and  the 
centres  for  other  ideas  ought  to  bring  it  about  Thus, 

*  Locali/jUion  of  Cerebral  Disease  n87R).  pp.  117-^. 

f  For  cases  see  Flccbsig  :  Die  Leituugsbahaea  iu  Gehim  u.  Rackemiuurk 
(Leipzig,  1876),  pp.  112, 272;  Bzner'BUiitenoclittiigeQ,  etc.,  p.  83  ;  Fmlert 
IioctUflrtion,  etc.,  p.  11;  I'Vui^iS'Fraack'iBOenpeAtt  Moleiir,  fk  68^  note. 

t  E.  C.  Seguin :  Hemianopiia  of  Cerebral  Origin,  iu  Journal  of  Nerrotif 
and  Mental  Disease,  vol.  xnr.  p.  80.  Nothnagel  und  Naunyn :  Ueber  dit 
Localisation  der  GehinikranUieiten  (Wiesbaden.  ISSTX  p.  10. 
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printed  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  words,  signify  certain 
sounds  and  certain  articulatory  movemeuts.  If  the  con- 
nection between  the  articulating  or  auditory  centres,  on  the 
one  h^^^j  and  the  visual  centres  on  the  other,  be  mptoredy 


Wn  IBi,— Sd»eni®  of  the  mpchanlsm  of  vision,  after  Seffuin.   The  cunem  convolution 
-    (CM  of  the  right  occipital  lol>e  is  supposed  to  tie  injured,  and  all  the  parts  which 
iMd  to  it  are  darkly  shaded  to  show  that  thmr  fail  to  exert  their  function.  F.  O.  are 
the  Intra-bemi^plMrlc  optical  flbras.  P.  O.  C.  is  the  region  of  the  lower  optlo  oeD> 

tret<  ( conx^ra  i^nniculata  and  quadrif^emina).  7. 0. 1>.  is  the  right  optic  tract;  C,  the 
chiasuia;  F.  L.  D.  are  the  flbres  KoinK  to  the  lateral  or  temporal  half  7*  of  the  right 
retina;  and  F.  C.  S.  are  those  Kojne  to  the  central  or  noHAl  half  of  the  left  retina. 
O  Z>  is  the  riKht,  ami  O  S.  the  left  eyeball.  The  riffhtwanl  half  of  each  is  there- 
fore blind:  in  other  words,  the  riplit  nasal  field,  R.  A'.  /-'..  and  the  l-  ft  tcmpOISlSald, 
Xk.  T.i*M  b»Te  become  Invisible  to  tlie  Kubjec  t  with  the  lesion  at  Cu. 

we  OBghi  a  priori  to  expect  that  the  sight  of  words  would 
fail  to  awaken  the  idea  of  their  sound,  or  the  moyement  for 
pTonoonoing  them.  We  oti|^t,  in  shorty  to  have  alexia,  or 
inability  to  read :  and  this  is  just  what  we  do  have  in  many 
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cases  of  extensive  injury  about  the  fronto-temporal  region^ 
as  a  complication  of  apfumc  disease.  Nothnagel  suggests 
that  whilst  the  ctmettf  is  the  seat  of  optical  senBaHoms,  the 
other  parts  of  the  occipital  lobe  may  be  the  field  of  optical 
memories  and  ideas^  from  the  loss  of  whicli  meutal  bliud- 
uess  sliould  eusue.  In  fact,  all  the  iiiedical  authors  sj)eak 
of  meutal  bliiuluess  as  if  it  must  consist  in  the  loss  of  visual 
images  from  the  memory.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
this  is  a  psychological  misapprehension.  A  man  whose 
power  of  visual  imagination  has  decayed  (no  unusual  phe- 
nomenon in  its  lighter  grades)  is  not  mentally  blind  in 
the  least,  for  he  recognizes  perfectly  all  that  he  sees.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  may  be  mentally  blind,  with  his  optical 
imagination  well  preserved ;  as  in  the  interesting  case  pub- 
lished by  Wilbrand  in  1887.*  In  the  still  more  interest- 
ing case  of  mental  blindness  recently  published  by  Lis8auer,t 
though  the  patient  made  the  most  ludicrous  mistakes,  call- 
ing for  instance  a  clothes-brush  a  ])air  of  spectacles,  an  um- 
brella a  plant  with  flowers,  an  ai)ple  a  portrait  of  a  lad}*,  etc 
etc.,  he  seemed,  according  to  the  reporter,  to  have  his  men- 
tal images  fairly  well  preserved.  It  is  in  fact  the  momen- 
tary loss  of  our  non-optical  images  which  makes  us  mentally 
blind,  just  as  it  is  that  of  our  non-auditoxy  images  which 
makes  us  mentally  deal  I  am  mentally  deaf  if,  hearing  a 
bell,  I  can't  recall  how  it  looks;  and  mentally  blind  H,  see- 
ing it,  I  can't  recall  its  sound  or  its  name.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  should  have  to  be  not  merely  mentally  blind,  but 
stone-blind,  if  all  my  >n8ual  images  were  lost  For  although 
I  am  blind  to  tlie  right  half  of  the  field  of  view  if  my 
left  occipital  region  is  injured,  and  to  the  left  half  if  my 
right  region  is  injured,  such  hemianopsia  does  not  deprive 
me  of  visual  imageSy  experience  seeming  to  show  that 
the  unafifected  hemisphere  is  always  sufficient  for  pro- 
duction of  these.  To  abolish  them  entirely  I  should  have 
to  be  deprived  of  both  occipital  lobes,  and  that  would  de- 
prive me  not  only  of  my  inward  images  of  sight,  but  of  my 


*  Die  Seclenblindheit,  etc.,  p.  51  &,   Tiie  meutal  bUndnees  wm  in 
this  woman's  case  moderate  in  degree, 
f  Archly  f.  Psychiatrie,  vol.  21,  p.  222. 
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ftight  altogether.*  Recent  pathological  aunals  seem  to  offer 
a  few  such  cases. t  Meanwhile  there  are  a  number  of  cases 
of  mental  blindness,  especially  for  written  language,  coupled 
with  hemianopsia,  usually  of  the  rightward  field  of  view. 
These  are  all  explicable  by  the  breftking  down,  through 
disease,  of  the  connecting  tracts  between  the  occipital  lobes 
and  other  parts  of  the  brain,  especially  those  whioh  go  to 
the  centres  for  speech  in  the  frontal  and  temporal  regions  of 
the  left  henusphere.  They  are  to  be  classed  among  distnr- 
banoes  of  eaiiducUon  or  of  aatocialion ;  and  nowhere  can  I  find 
any  fact  which  shonld  force  ns  to  belieye  that  optical  images 
ii»  edj  be  lost  in  mental  bliudiioss,  or  that  the  cerebral 
centres  for  such  images  are  locally  diatinct  from  those  for 
direct  sensations  from  the  eyes.  § 

Where  an  object  fails  to  be  recognized  by  sight,  it  often 
happens  that  the  patient  will  recognize  and  name  it  as  soon 
as  he  touches  it  with  his  hand.   This  shows  in  an  interest- 


*Notliiuisel(l00.«ft.i».SS)gijB:  JHutiiftaberniehtmL*'  He  glvet, 
homrnww,  bo  cue  in  support  of  ble  ofiiBioii  that  doable-sided  oortkftl  leiioai 

may  make  one  etODe-blind  and  yet  not  destroy  cue's  visual  images ;  so  that 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  an  observation  of  fact  or  an  a  prion  as- 
sumption. 

f  In  acase  published  by  C.  8.  Freund:  Archivf,  Psychiatric,  vol.  xx,  the 
occipital  lobes  were  injured,  but  their  cortex  was  not  destroyed,  on  both 
sides.   There  was  still  vision.  Cf.  pp.  891-11. 

|I  say  'need,'  for  I  do  not  of  course  denytiieiMtiM  coexistence  of  the 
two  qrmptoms.  Many  a  brain-lesion  might  block  optical  associations  and  at 
the  same  time  impair  optical  imagination,  without  entirely  stopping  vision. 
Such  a  rase  seems  to  have  b<^en  the  remarkable  one  from  Chaioot  which  I 
shall  give  rather  fully  in  the  chapter  on  Imagiuution, 

§  Freund  (in  the  article  cited  above  '  Ueber  optische  Apbasie  und 
Seelenbliudheit ')  and  Bruns  (' Ein  Fall  von  Alexie.'  etc.,  in  the  Keuro- 
togisdies  Oentralbhm  for  1868,  pp.  681,  509)  explain  their  cases  by  broken, 
down  oondnction.  Wilbnmd,  whose  painstaking  monograph  on  mental 
blindness  was  referred  to  a  moment  ago,  gives  none  but  a^rMressons  for 
his  belief  that  the  optical  'Btinnerungsfeld  '  must  be  locally  distinct  from 
the  Wahmehmun^feld  (cf.  pp.  84,  93).  The  a  priori  reasons  are  really  the 
other  way.  Mauthnor  (•  Gehim  u.  Auge  *  (1881),  p.  487  fT.)  tries  to  show 
ihal  the  '  mental  bliuduess'  of  Munk's  dogs  and  apes  after  occipital  mutila- 
tion was  not  such,  but  real  dimness  of  sight.  The  best  case  of  mental 
bUndsess  yet  reported  Is  that  1^  Lissaucr,  as  abovv.  The  reader  wiU  also 
do  wen  to  lead  Bernard  :I>el'Aphasie  (1385)  cha^Y:  BaUet:  LeLangage 
Int^rieor  (188^  diap.  rm ;  and  Jas.  Roas^  little  book  on  Aphasia  (1887]b 
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ing  way  how  numeions  tihe  aBsodatiTe  paths  are  which  all 
end  by  rnnxdng  out  of  tiie  brain  throngh  the  channel  of 
speech.  The  hand-path  is  opeu,  thongh  the  eye-path  be 

closed.  When  mental  blindness  is  most  complete,  neither 
sight,  touch,  nor  sound  avails  to  steer  the  patient,  and  a  sort 
of  dementia  which  has  been  called  asymbdlia  or  apraxia  is 
the  result.  The  commonest  articles  are  not  understood- 
The  patient  will  put  his  breeches  on  one  shoulder  and  his 
hat  upon  the  other,  will  bite  into  the  soap  and  lay  his  shoes 
on  the  table,  or  take  his  food  into  his  hand  and  throw  it 
down  again,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it,  etc  Snch  dis- 
order  can  only  come  from  eztensiye  brain-injury.* 

The  mdhod  of  degeMrMofn  corroborates  the  other  evi* 
denoe  localizing  the  tracts  of  vision.  In  yonng  animals  one 
gets  secondary  degeneration  of  the  occipital  regions  from 
destroying  an  eyeball,  and,  vice  versa^  degeneration  of  the 
optic  nerves  from  destroying  the  occipital  regions.  The 
corpora  geniculata,  thalami,  and  subcortical  fibres  leading 
to  the  occipital  lobes  are  also  found  atrophied  in  these 
cases.  The  phenomena  are  not  uniform,  but  are  indispu- 
table ;f  so  thatk  taking  all  lines  of  evidence  together,  the 
special  connection  of  vision  with  the  occipital  lobes  is  per- 
fectly made  out  It  should  be  added  tiiat  the  occipital 
lobes  have  frequently  been  found  shrunken  in  cases  of  in- 
veterate blindness  in  man. 

Bearing. 

Hearing  is  hardly  as  definitely  localized  as  sight.  In  the 
«toy,Lnciani's  diagram  will  show  the  regions  which  directly  or 
indirectly  affect  it  for  the  worse  when  injured.  As  \^dth  sight, 
•one-sided  lesions  produce  symptoms  on  both  sides.  The 
mixture  of  black  dots  and  gray  dots  in  the  diagram  is  meant 
to  represent  this  mixture  of  '  crossed  *  and  *  uncrossed '  con- 
nections, though  of  course  no  topographical  exactitude  is 
aimed  at.  Of  all  the  region,  the  temporal  lobe  is  the  most 
important  part ;  yet  permanent  absolute  deafness  did  not 

*  For  a  caae  see  Wenifcke't  Lehi1».  d.  Gehlrnknuikbeiten.  vol.  n.  p. 

f  The  latest  aocouot  of  them  is  the  paper  '  Uber  die  optlachea  CenUen 
IL  Bahnen'  hy  voo  Monakow  in  the  Arohiv  far  PBycbiatrie,  voL  zx.  p.  714 
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resnlt  in  a  dog  of  Luciani's,  even  from  bilateral  destruction 
of  both  temporal  lobes  in  their  entirety.  * 

In  the  monkey,  Ferrier  and  Yeo  once  found  permanent 
deafness  to  follow  destruction  of  the  upper  temporal  con- 
Tolatkm  (the  one  just  below  the  fissure  of  SyMtis  in  Eigt 


6)  on  both  sides.  Brown  and  Schaefer  found,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  in  several  monkeys  this  operation  failed  to  notice- 
ably afl'ect  the  hearing.  In  one  animal,  indeed,  both  entire 
temporal  lobes  were  destroyed.  After  a  week  or  two  of 
depression  of  the  mental  faculties  this  beast  recovered  and 
became  one  of  the  brightest  monkeys  possible,  domineering 
oyer  all  his  mates,  and  admitted  by  all  who  saw  him  to 
haye  all  his  senses,  including  hearing,  'perfeotlj  acute.'  t 
Terrible  recriminations  haye,  as  usual,  ensued  between  the 
inyestigators,  Ferrier  denying  that  Brown  and  Sohaefer's 
ablations  were  complete,  %  Schaefer  that  Ferrier's  monkey 
was  really  deaf.§  In  this  unsatisfactory  cod  Jition  the  sub- 
ject must  be  left,  although  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  Brown  and  Sohaefer's  observation  is  the  more  important 
of  the  two. 

In  man  the  temporal  lobe  is  unquestionably  the  seat  of 
the  hearing  function,  and  the  superior  convolution  adjacent 
to  the  sylvian  fissure  is  its  most  important  part  The  phe- 
nomena of  aphasia  show  this.  We  studied  motor  aphasia  a 
few  pages  back;  we  must  now  consider  tensory  ophasku 

*  Die  Functions- Localization,  etc.,  Dog  X;  flee  also  p.  161. 
f  Philos.  Trans.,  vol.  17»,  p.  812. 
X  Brain,  vol.  xi.  p.  10. 

§  jm.  p.  147. 


Fio.  1ft.— LucUmi's  Hearing  BegioD. 
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Our  knowledge  of  ihie  dieeaae  has  had  three  stages :  we 

may  talk  of  the  period  of  Broca,  the  |)eri(>d  of  Wernicke^ 
and  the  period  of  Charcot.  What  Broca's  discover^'  was  we 
have  seen.  Wernicke  was  the  first  to  discriminate  those 
cases  in  which  the  patient  can  not  even  understand  speech 
from  those  in  which  he  can  understand,  only  not  talk ;  and 
to  ascribe  the  former  condition  to  lesion  of  the  temporal 
lobew*  The  condition  in  question  is  woTdrdeafneaa^  and  the 
disease  is  atdUory  aphaaia.  The  latest  statistical  snrve j  of 
Ae  subject  is  that  by  Dr.  Allen  Starr,  f  In  the  se^en  cases 
oipwre  word-deafness  which  he  has  collected^  cases  in  which 
the  patient  conld  read,  talk,  and  write,  but  not  uuderstaud 
what  was  said  to  bim,  the  lesion  was  limited  to  the  first  and 
second  temporal  convolutions  in  their  posterior  two  thirds. 
The  lesion  (in  right-handed,  i.e.  left-brained,  persons)  ia 
always  on  the  left  side,  like  the  lesion  in  motor  aphasia. 
Crude  hearing  would  not  be  abolished,  even  were  the  left 
centre  for  it  utterly  destroyed ;  the  right  centre  would  still 
provide  for  that  But  the  linguistic  use  of  hearing  appears- 
bound  up  with  the  iategdty  of  the  left  centre  more  or  lees 
exclusively.  Here  it  must  be  that  words  heard  enter  into 
association  with  the  things  which  they  represent,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  movements  necessary  for  pronouncing 
tliern,  on  the  other.  In  a  large  majority  of  Dr.  Starr's  fifty 
cases,  the  power  either  to  name  objects  or  to  talk  coherently 
was  im})aired.  Tliis  shows  that  in  most  of  us  (as  W^ernicke 
said)  speech  must  go  on  from  auditory  cues ;  that  is^  it 
must  be  that  our  ideas  do  not  innervate  our  motor  centres 
directly,  but  only  after  first  arousing  the  mental  sound  of 
the  words.  This  is  the  immediate  stimulus  to  articulation  ; 
and  where  the  possibility  of  this  is  abolished  by  the  de- 
struction of  its  usual  channel  in  the  left  temporal  lobe,  the 
articulation  must  suffer.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  the 
channel  is  abolished  with  no  bad  eftect  on  sj^eech  we  must 
suppose  an  idiosyncrasy.  The  patient  must  innervate  his 
speech-organs  either  from  the  corres})onding  portion  of  the 
other  hemisphere  or  directly  from  the  centres  of  ideation^ 

*  Der  apbaBische  Symptomencomplex  (187^.  See  in  Fig,  11  the  con- 
volatton  merked  Wbbniokb. 

t  'The  PMhotogy  of  BeiiMiy  AptaMim*  'Bialn,'  JvHy,  18M. 
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those,  namely,  of  vision,  touch,  etc.,  without  leaning  on  the 
Auditory  region.  It  is  the  minuter  analysis  of  the  facts  in 
the  light  of  such  indiyidual  differences  as  these  whioh  con- 
stitutes GliAroot*8  contnbntion  towards  oleuing  up  the 
sabjeoi 

SvBiy  nunable  Chi]ig»  oet^  or  lelation  has  niiniezoiiB 
properties,  qua]itie8»  or  aspecia.  In  our  minds  the  proper- 
ties of  each  thing,  together  with  its  name,  form  an  associated 

group.  If  different  parts  of  the  brain  are  severally  con- 
cerned with  the  several  properties,  and  a  farther  part  with 
the  hearing,  and  still  another  with  the  uttering,  of  the  name, 
there  must  inevitably  be  brought  about  (through  the  law  of 
association  which  we  shall  later  study)  such  a  dynamic  oonneo* 
tion  amongst  all  these  brain-ports  tbat  the  activity  of  any  one 
el  them  will  be  likely  to  awaken  the  activity  of  all  the  rest. 
Wken  we  are  talking  as  we  think,  the  Mimaie  process  is  that 
of  ntlerance.  If  the  brain-part  for  that  be  injured,  speech 
is  impossible  or  disorderly,  even  though  all  the  other  brain- 
parts  be  iuUict :  and  this  is  just  the  condition  of  things 
which,  on  page  37,  we  found  to  be  brought  about  by 
limited  lesion  of  the  left  inferior  frontal  convolution.  But 
back  of  that  last  act  various  orders  of  succession  are 
possible  in  the  associations  of  a  talking  man's  ideas.  The 
more  nsoal  order  seems  to  be  from  the  tactile,  visual,  or 
other  properties  of  the  things  thought-about  to  the  sound 
of  their  names,  and  then  to  the  latter's  utterance.  But  if  in 
a  certain  inctividual  the  thought  of  the  look  of  an  object  or 
of  the  look  of  its  printed  name  be  the  process  which 
habitually  precedes  articulation,  then  the  loss  of  the 
hearing  centre  will  pro  tanto  not  affect  that  individual's 
speech.  He  will  be  mentally  deaf,  i.e.  his  uiiderstaiuling  of 
speech  will  suffer,  but  he  will  not  be  aphasic.  In  this  way 
it  is  possible  to  ex]ilain  the  seven  cases  of  jpurt  word-deaf- 
ness which  figure  in  Dr.  Starr's  table. 

If  this  order  of  association  be  ingrained  and  habitual  in 
that  indiyidual,  injury  to  his  tnswjil  centres  will  make  him 
not  only  word-blind,  but  aphasic  as  well.  His  speech  will 
become  confused  in  consequence  of  an  occipital  lesion. 
Raunyn,  consequently,  plotting  out  on  a  diagram  of  the 
bemisphere  the  71   irreproachably  reported  cases  of 
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aphasia  which  he  was  able  to  collect,  finds  that  the  lesionB 
ooncentrate  themselves  in  three  places  :  first,  on  Broca*8 
centre ;  second,  on  Wernicke's  ;  third,  on  the  aapra-marginal 
and  angular  gyxi  under  which  those  fibres  pass  which  con- 
nect the  visual  centres  with  the  rest  of  the  brain*  (see 
17).  With  this  reaalt  Dr.  Starr's  analjaia  of  purely  aenaoiy 
agrees. 


17. 

In  a  later  chapter  we  shall  again  return  to  these  differences 

in  the  eftectiveness  of  the  sensory  spheres  in  different 
individuals.  Meanwhile  few  things  show  more  beautifully 
than  the  history  of  our  kuDwledge  of  aphasia  how  the 
sagacity  and  patience  of  many  banded  workers  are  in  time 
certain  to  analyze  the  darkest  confusion  into  an  orderly 
display.!  There  is  no  '  centre  of  Speech '  in  the  brain  any 
more  than  there  is  a  faculty  of  Speech  in  the  mind.  The 
entire  brain^  more  or  less,  is  at  work  in  a  man  who  uses 
language.  The  subjoined  diagram,  from  Boss,  shows  the 
four  parts  most  critically  concerned,  and,  in  the  light  of  our 
text,  needs  no  farther  explanation  (see  Fig.  18). 
•Nothnapel  und  Naunyn  :  <yp.  cii.,  plates. 

f  Ballet's  and  Bernard's  works  cited  on  p.  51  are  the  most  accessible 
documents  of  Charcot's  school.  Bastian's  book  ou  the  Brain  as  au  Orgta 
of  Mind  QaM%  three  ^pters)  is  also  good. 
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Smdi. 

Svatyihuig  conspires  to  pomt  to  the  median  descending 
pari  of  the  temponJ  lobes  as  being  the  organs  of  smel^ 
Bwn  Texxier  and  Mnnk  agree  on  the  hippocampal  gyrusy 


nalB. 

thoogli  Fender  restricts  olfaction,  as  Munk  does  not,  to  the 
lobule  or  nncinate  process  of  the  convolution,  reserving  the 
rest  of  it  for  tonch.  Anatomy  and  pathology  also  point  to 
the  hippocampal  gyrus ;  but  as  the  matter  is  less  interest- 
ing from  the  point  of  view  of  human  psychology  than  were 
sight  and  hearing,  I  will  say  no  more,  bnt  simply  add 
Imciani  and  Seppili's  diagram  of  the  dog's  smell-centre.*  Of 


*For  details,  see  Ferrier's  'Functions,'  chap.  ix.  pt,  iii,  and  Chaa. 
K.  Mills :  TranBactions  of  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Su» 
feons,  1S88,  yoL  i.  p.  S78. 
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we  know  little  that  is  definite.  What  little  there  is  points 
to  the  lower  temporal  regions  again.  Consult  Ferrier  aa 
below. 


Interesting  problems  arise  with  regard  to  the  seat  of 
tactile  and  muscular  sensibility.  Hitzig,  whose  experiments 
on  dogs'  brains  fifteen  years  ago  opened  the  entire  subject 


which  we  are  discussing,  ascribed  the  disorders  of  motility 
observed  after  ablations  of  the  motor  region  to  a  loss  of 
what  he  called  muscular  consciousness.  The  animals  do 
not  notice  eccentric  positions  of  their  limbs,  will  stand  with 
their  legs  crossed,  with  the  affected  paw  resting  on  its  back 
or  hanging  over  a  table's  edge,  etc.;  and  do  not  resist  our 
bending  and  stretching  of  it  as  they  resist  with  the  un- 
affected paw.  Goltz,  Munk,  Schiff,  Herzen,  and  others 
promptly  ascertained  an  equal  defect  of  cutaneous  sensi- 
bility to  pain,  tou(ih,  and  cold.  The  paw  is  not  withdrawn 
when  pinched,  remains  standing  in  cold  water,  etc.  Fer- 
rier meanwhile  denied  that  there  was  an}^  true  anaesthesia 
produced  by  ablations  in  the  motor  zone,  and  explains 
the  appearance  of  it  as  an  effect  of  the  sluggish  motor 
responses  of  the  affected  side.^  Munkf  and  Schiff  tt  on  the 

*FunclioD8  of  the  Brain,  chap.  x.  §  14. 
f  Ueber  die  Fimctionen  d.  Groeshirnrinde  (1881),  p.  50 
it  Lezioni  di  Fisiologia  sperimeutale  aul  sistema  uervoso  encefalico 
(1873),  p.  527  ff.    Also  'Brain,'  vol.  ix.  p.  298. 


Touch 


Flo.  19.— LucianPs  Olfactory  Region  In  the  Dog. 
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contrary,  conceive  of  the  *  motor  zone '  as  essentially  sen- 
sory, and  in  different  ways  explain  the  motor  disorders  as 
secondary  results  of  the  anaBsthesia  which  is  always  there. 
Jiimk  calls  the  motor  zone  the  Fiihlsphare  of  the  animal's 
limbs,  etc.,  and  makes  it  coordinate  with  the  Sehsphare, 
the  Horsphire»  etc^  the  entire  oortez  being,  according  to 
him,  notUng  bat  a  projedion-snxfaoe  for  sensations,  with 
no  exclnsiyely  or  essentially  motor  pari  Snoh  a  view 
wonld  be  important  if  tnte,  through  its  bearings  on  the 
psychology  of  volition.  What  is  the  truth?  As  regards 
the  fact  of  cutaneous  anrosthesia  from  motor-zone  ablations, 
all  other  observers  are  against  Ferrier,  so  that  he  is  proba- 
bly wrong  in  denying  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Munk  and 
Schiff  are  wrong  in  making  the  motor  symptoms  depend  on 
the  anflBsthesia,  for  in  certain  rare  cases  they  have  been 
observed  to  exist  not  only  without  insensibility,  but  with 
actual  hyperosthesia  of  the  parts.*  The  motor  and 
sensory  symptoms  seem,  therefore,  to  be  independent 
Tariables. 

In  monkeys  the  latest  experiments  ar^  those  of  Horsley 
,  and  Schaefer,f  whose  renults  Ferrier  accepts.  They  find 
that  excision  of  the  hippocampal  convolution  produces  tran- 
sient insensibility  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  and  that 
permanent  insensibility  is  produced  by  destruction  of  its 
continuation  upwards  above  the  corpus  callosum,  the  so* 
called  gyrvB  /omicatus  (the  part  just  below  the  'calloso* 
maEgiiial  fissure  *  in  lig.  7).  The  insensibility  is  at  its  mad- 
mum  when  the  entire  tract  comprismg  both  couTolutions  is 
destroyed.  Ferrier  says  that  the  sensibility  of  monkeys  is 
'entirely  unaffected '  by  ablations  of  the  motor  zone,:(  and 
Horsley  and  Schaefer  consider  it  by  no  means  necessarily 


*B0Atmw  (PllflfBr't  AfohlT.,  vol.  W,  p.  187)  foimd  MUotthMis  In 
a  csl  with  moKnr  tympUjn»  f loni  ablitton  of  ilgmoid  gymt.  Ludani  got 

byperflpsthesia  coexistent  with  cortical  motor  defect  in  a  dog,  by  simulta- 
neously bcmisectiog  the  spinal  cord  (Luciaui  u.  SeppiH,  op.  ext.  p.  234). 
Goltz  frequently  found  hyperffsthcsia  of  the  whole  body  to  accompany 
motor  defect  after  ablation  of  both  frontal  lobes,  and  he  once  found  it 
after  ablating  the  motor  zone  (Ptltlger's  Archiv,  vol.  34.  p.  471). 

t  PhUcM.  TrmnMctiom,  Tol.  179,  p.  90  ff. 

i  Ftanctknis,  p.  87ft. 
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abolished.*  Luciani  found  it  diminished  in  his  three  ex- 
periments on  apes-f 

In  man  we  have  the  fact  that  one-sided  paralysis  from 
disease  of  the  opposite  motor  zone  may  or  may  not  be 
accompanied  with  anaesthesia  of  the  parts.    Luciani,  who 


Fio.  20.— Ludani's  Tactile  R^oa  in  the  Dog. 


believes  that  the  motor  zone  is  also  sensory,  tries  to  minim- 
ize  the  value  of  this  evidence  by  pointing  to  the  insufficiency 
with  which  patients  are  examined.  He  himself  believes  that 
in  dogs  the  tactile  sphere  extends  backwards  and  forwards 
of  the  directly  excitable  region,  into  the  frontal  and  parietal 
lobes  (see  Fig.  20).  Nothnagel  considers  that  pathological 
evidence  points  in  the  same  direction ;  X  and  Dr.  Mills,  care- 
fully re\dewing  the  evidence,  adds  the  gyri  fomicatus  and 
hippocampi  to  the  cutaneo-muscular  region  in  man.§  If  one 
compare  Luciani's  diagrams  together  (Figs.  14, 16,  19,  20) 
one  will  see  that  the  entire  parietal  region  of  the  dog*s  skull 
is  common  to  the  four  senses  of  sight,  hearin^^,  smell,  and 
touch,  including  muscular  feeling.  The  corresponding  re- 
gion in  the  human  brain  (upper  parietal  and  supra-marginal 
gyri — see  Fig.  17,  p.  66)  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  similar 
place  of  conflux.  Optical  aphasias  and  motor  and  tactile 
disturbances  all  result  from  its  injury,  especially  when  that  is 
on  the  left  side.  II    The  lower  we  go  in  the  animal  scale  the 


♦  Pp.  15-17.      t  Luciani  u.  Seppili,  <yp.  dL  pp.  27^^288. 
X  Op.  cit.  p.  18.  §  Trans,  of  Congress,  etc.,  p.  272. 

1  Sec  Exner's  Unters.  Qb.  Localization,  plate  xxv. 
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less  differentiated  the  functions  of  the  several  brain-parts 
seem  to  be.*   It  may  be  that  the  region  in  question  still 
lepresents  in  omselves  something  like  this  primitive  condi* 
tio]i»a]id  that  the  Bmronnding  parts,  in  adapting  themselves 
more  and  more  to  specialized  and  narrow  fnnotions,  have 
left  it  as  a  sort  of  oarrrfowr  through  whioh  tiiey  send  cor* 
rents  and  converse.  That  it  should  be  connected  with 
mnsoalo-entaneous  feeling  is,  however,  no  reason  why  the 
motor  zone  proper  should  not  be  so  connected  too.  And 
the  cases  of  paralysis  from  the  motor  zone  with  no  accom- 
panying anaesthesia  may  be  explicable  without  denying  all 
sensory  function  to  that  region.    For,  as  my  colleague  Dr. 
James  Putnam  informs  me^  sensibility  is  always  harder  to 
kill  than  motility,  even  where  we  know  for  a  certainty  that 
the  lesion  affects  tracts  that  are  both  sensory  and  motor. 
Persons  whose  hand  is  paralysed  in  its  movements  from 
compression  of  arm-nerves  daring  sleep,  still  feel  with  their 
fingm ;  and  they  may  stiU  feel  in  their  feet  when  their  legs 
are  paralyzed  by  bruising  of  the  spinal  cord   In  a  simi- 
lar way,  the  motor  cortex  might  be  sensitive  as  well  as 
motor,  and  yet  by  this  greater  subtlety  (or  whatever  the 
peculiarity  may  be)  in  the  sensory  currents,  the  sensibility 
might  survive  an  amount  of  injury  there  by  which  the 
motility  was  destroyed.  Nothnagel  considers  that  there  are 
gionnds  for  supposing  the  muscvlar  sense  to  be  exclusively 
connected  with  the  parietal  lobe  and  not  with  the  motor 
MDe.  **  Disease  of  this  lobe  gives  pure  ataxy  without  palsy, 
and  of  the  motor  sone  pure  palsy  without  loss  of  muscular 
sense."  f   He  fails,  however,  to  convince  more  competent 
critics  than  the  present  writer,:]:  so  I  conclude  with  them 
that  as  yet  we  have  no  decisive  grounds  for  locating  muscular 
and  cutaneous  feeling  apart    Much  still  remains  to  be 
learned  about  the  relations  between  musculo-cutaneous 
sensibility  and  the  cortex,  but  one  thing  is  certain:  that 
neither  the  occipital^  the  forward  frontal,  nor  the  temporal 
lobes  seem  to  have  anything  essential  to  do  with  it  in  man. 

*  Cf.  Ferrier's  FunctiooB,  etc.,  chap,  iv  and  chap.  x.     6  to  9. 
t  Op.  dL  p.  17. 

X  £.g.  Starr,  loo.  dt  i».  972;  I^eyden,  Beitr&geaar  Lebve  v.  d.  UnMa^ 
tloii fm QehinidflS^,  p.  7S. 
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It  is  knit  up  with  the  performances  of  the  motor  tone  and 
of  the  convolutions  hacktvards  and  midwards  of  them.  The 
reader  must  remember  this  conclusion  when  we  come  to 
the  chapter  on  the  WilL 

I  must  add  a  word  about  the  connection  of  aphasia 
with  the  tactile  sense.  On  p.  40  I  spoke  of  those  cases 
in  which  the  patient  can  write  but  not  read  his  own  writ- 
ing. He  cannot  read  by  his  eyes  ;  but  he  can  read  by  the 
feeling  in  his  fingers,  if  he  retrace  the  letters  in  the  air. 
It  is  convenient  for  such  a  patient  to  have  a  pen  in  hand 
whilst  reading  in  this  way,  in  order  to  make  the  usual  feel- 
ing of  writing  more  complete.*  In  such  a  case  we  must 
suppose  that  the  path  between  the  optical  and  the  graphic 
centres  remains  open,  whilst  that  between  the  optical  and 
the  auditory  and  articulatory  centres  is  closed.  Only  thus 
can  we  understand  how  the  look  of  the  writing  should  fail 
to  suggest  the  sound  of  the  words  to  the  patient's  mind, 
whilst  it  still  suggests  the  proper  movements  of  graphic 
imitation.  These  movements  in  their  turn  must  of  course 
be  felt,  and  the  feeling  of  them  must  be  associated  with 
the  centres  for  hearing  and  pronouncing  the  words.  The 
injury  in  cases  like  this  where  very  special  combinations 
fail,  whilst  others  go  on  as  usual,  must  always  be  supposed 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  increased  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  certain  currents  of  association.  If  any  of  the  dements  of 
mental  function  were  destroyed  the  incapacity  would 
necessarily  be  much  more  formidable.  A  patient  who  can 
both  read  and  write  with  his  fingers  most  likely  uses  an 
identical  *  graphic  *  centre,  at  once  sensory  and  motor,  for 
both  operations. 

I  have  now  given,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  this  book  will 
allow,  a  complete  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  locali- 
zation-question. In  its  main  outlines  it  stands  firm,  though 
much  has  still  to  be  discovered.  The  anterior  frontal  lobes, 
for  example,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  have  no  definite  functions, 
Goltz  finds  that  dogs  bereft  of  them  both  are  incessantly  in 
motion,  and  excitable  by  every  small  stimulus.    They  are 

*  Bernard,  op.  eit.  p.  84. 
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irascible  and  amative  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  their 
sides  grow  bare  with  per})etual  retiex  Bcratching ;  but  they 
show  no  local  troubles  of  either  motion  or  sensibility.  In 
monkeys  not  OTen  this  lack  of  inhibitory  ability  is  shown, 
and  neitlier  stimiilatiGn  nor  excision  of  the  prefroTital  lobes 
produces  any  symptoms  whateyer.   One  monkey  of  Horsley 
tnd  Bobaefer's  vas  as  tame»  and  did  certain  tricks  as  well, 
alter  as  before  the  operatioiL*  It  is  probable  that  we  baye 
•bout  reached  the  limits  of  what  can  be  learned  abont  brain- 
fonctions  from  yfyisecthig  inferior  animals,  and  that  we 
must  hereafter  look  more  exclusiyely  to  human  pathology 
for  hght.    The  existence  of  separate  speech  and  writing 
centres  in  the  left  hemisphere  in  man ;  the  fact  that  palsy 
from  fortical  injury  is  so  much  more  complete  ami  endur- 
ing in  man  and  the  monkey  than  in  dogs ;  and  the  farther 
fact  that  it  seems  more  difficult  to  get  complete  sensorial 
blindness  from  cortical  ablations  in  the  lower  animals  than 
ianian,  all  show  that  fonctions  get  more  specially  local- 
ised as  eyolution  goes  on.  In  birds  localization  seems 
hardly  to  exists  and  in  rodents  it  is  much  less  conspicuous 
Hum  in  oamiyonk   Eyen  for  man,  boweyer,  Mnnk's  way  of 
mapping  out  the  cortex  into  absolute  areas  within  which 
only  one  movement  or  seusatiun  is  represented  is  surely 
false.    The  truth  seems  to  be  rather  that,  although  there  is 
a  correspondence  of  certain  regions  of  the  brain  to  certain 
regions  of  the  body,  yet  the  several  parts  within  each  l)odily 
legbn  are  represented  throughout  the  tohoie  of  the  corre- 
sponding brain-region  like  pepper  and  salt  sprinkled  from 
fte  same  caster.   This»  howeyer,  does  not  preyent  each 
'part*  from  haying  its  focm  at  one  spot  withki  the  brain- 
xegion.  The  yarious  brain-regions  merge  into  each  other 
in  the  same  mixed  way.   As  Mr.  Horsley  says :    There  are 
border  centres,  and  the  area  of  representation  of  the  face 
merges  into  that  for  the  representation  of  the  upper  limb. 
If  there  was  a  focal  lesion  at  that  point,  you  would  have 
the  movements  of  these  two  parts  starting  together/' f 

•  Phflofl.  Trans.,  Tol.  179.  p.  8. 

t  Trans,  of  Congress  of  Am.  Phys.  and  Surp.  1888,  vol.  i.  p.  343. 
Beevor  and  Horsley 's  paper  on  electric  8tiDmlulioii  of  the  monkey's  brain 
b  the  most  beautiful  work  yet  done  for  precision.  SeePlul.  Trans.,  vol. 
179.  p.  205,  especially  Uie  plates. 
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The  accompanjing  figure  from  Pftneih  shows  jnsi  how  the 

matter  stands  in  the  dog.* 

I  am  speaking  now  of  localiza- 
tions breadthwise  over  the  brain- 
surface.  It  is  conceivable  that 
there  might  be  also  localizations 
depihwise  through  the  cortex.  The 
more  snperficial  cells  are  smallo; 
the  deepest  layer  of  them  is  large; 
and  it  has  becoi  suggested  that  the 
superficial  cells  are  sensorial^  the 
deeper  ones  motor  ;t  or  that  the 
superficial  ones  in  the  motor  region 
are  correlated  with  the  extremities 
of  the  organs  to  be  moved  (fingers^ 
etc.),  the  deeper  ones  with  the  more 
central  segments  (wrist,  elbow^ 
etc.).  X  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
all  sooh  theories  are  as  yet  but 
gaesses. 

We  thus  see  that  the  postulate 
of  Meynert  and  Jackson  which  we 

started  with  on  p.  30  is  on  the  whole 
most  satisfactorily  corroborated 
bj  subsequent  objective  research. 
The    highest    centres  do  probalAy 

^.^;;^~x^^S:?kn&  ^^'^i^  ^  arrangements 

Sl^?o¥SiiSeS'iS%"riI/li?g/^  repreaenHng  impresaumB  md 
^V^;&!!S£^£rili^  fnamnenfs,  and  other  arrangemeniB 
^tJ^^'^i^rt^^Z^.M  caupUng  the  acUvUy  of  iheee 
fc:'i^'w:'*X/^-r^"M-;;:  arra$igement8  together.i  Currents 
t^n,:iL  £^Zo»£:'!ii^  pouring  in  from  the  senseK)rgan8 
i^^.'iri??^  ^ommmiB  oC  the  first  excite  some  arrangements, 


hlnd4imb. 


•  PfiOger's  ArcUT,  roh  87,  p.  088  (1885). 

f  By  Luyi  In  his  gmemlly  preposterous  book  *11ie  Bnin' ;  also  by 

Horaley. 

I  C.  Mercler  :  The  Nervous  System  and  the  Mind,  p.  124. 

?  The  frontal  lobes  as  yet  remain  a  puzzle.  Wundt  tries  to  explain 
them  as  an  organ  of  'apperception  '  (GrundzQge  d.  Pbysiologischen 
Flqrchdogie,  8d  «d..  vol.  i.  p.  888  S,),  bat  1  oonfess  mysdf  unable  to  appre- 
hend denrljr  the  Wundtlsn  pbflosoplijr  so  far  as  this  word  enten  Into  It.  so 
most  be  contented  with  thb  bare  reference.— Until  quite  recently  It 
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whieh  in  turn  excite  others,  until  at  last  a  motor  discharge 
downwards  of  some  sort   occurs.     When  this  is  once 
clearly  grasped  there  remains  little  ground  for  keeping 
np  that   old  controversy  about  the  motor  zone,  as  to 
whether  it  is  in  reality  motor  or  sensitive.    The  whole 
eortex»  inasmuch  as  currents  run  through  it,  is  both.  All 
the  onrrents  probably  have  feelings  going  with  them,  and 
sooner  or  later  bring  moyements  abont.  Jn  one  aspeot,  then* 
eTery  centre  is  afferent^  in  another  effeient^  even  the  motor 
eells  of  the  spinal  oord  haTing  these  two  aspects  insepara- 
bly conjoined.   Manque,*  and  Exner  and  Panethf  have 
shown  tli;it  by  cutting  round  a  *  motor  *  centre  and  so  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  influence  of  the  rest  of  the  cortex,  the 
same  disorders  are  produced  as  by  cuttiiif;  it  out,  so  that 
le&lly  it  is  only  the  mouth  of  the  funnel,  as  it  were» 
through  which  the  stream  of  innenration,  starting  ixom  else- 
wheie»  pours  ;t  consciousness  accompanying  the  stream, 
and  being  mainly  of  things  seen  if  the  stream  is  strongest 
occipibilly,  of  things  heard  if  it  is  strongest  tempondly, 
of  things  felt,  etc.,  if  the  stream  occupies  most  intensely  the 
'motor  zone.*    It  seems  to  me  that  some  broad  and  vague 
formulation  like  this  is  as  much  as  we  can  safely  venture  on 
in  the  present  state  of  science ;  and  in  subsetiueut  chapters 
I  expect  to  give  conhrmatory  reasons  for  my  view. 

luwB  oomozoinnraBB  jjmxfmd  to  thm  maaPHiiBBB. 

Bvi  ia  the  oonKununess  which  aooompanies  the  activity  of  \^  ''J  ^' 
ike  cortex  the  <>dfe(m»cicumiie88thcdm(mhM    or  (»re  Ma  lower 

centres  conscious  as  lodl  ? 

This  is  a  difficult  question  to  decide,  how  dilVunilt  one 
only  learns  when  one  discovers  that  the  cortex-conscious- 
ness  itself  of  certain  objects  can  be  seemingly  annihilated 
in  any  good  hypnotic  subject  by  a  bare  wave  of  his  opera- 

cominoa  to  talk  of  «a '  ideattonal  centre  '  as  of  somelliiDg  distinct  from  the 
Hgngtiit  of  other  oeatrw.  Fortunately  thie  cmtom  is  alieidy  on  the 
wioe. 

*  Rech.  £jEp.  sur  le  Fonctionnement  des  Centres  Psycho-moteurs  (Bru«- 
Mb.  1885). 

f  PflQger'g  Archiv,  vol.  44,  p.  S44. 

%l  ought  to  add.  however,  that  Ihuifoii^fhuidc  (FDootlona  Motrtoai^ 
got,  in  two  dogsandaoat,adUEeraitreaalt  fkom  this  tort  of  'elr 
camraUatioo.' 
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Ws  handy  and  yet  be  proyed  by  drenniiitftntlal  eiidenee  to 
exist  all  the  while  in  a  spliioff  oonditbn,  quite  as '  ejeetrre  ** 

to  the  rest  of  the  snbject's  mind  as  that  mind  is  to  the  mind 

of  the  by8tanders.f  The  lower  centres  themselves  may 
conceivably  all  the  while  have  a  split-<:)ff  consciousness  of 
their  own,  similarly  ejective  to  the  cortex-consciousness ; 
but  whether  thev  have  it  or  not  can  never  be  known  from 
merely  introspectiTe  evidence.  Meanwhile  the  fact  that 
ocoipitai  destruction  in  man  may  canse  a  blindness  which 
is  apparently  absolute  (no  feeling  remaining  either  of  ligfai 
or  durk  oyer  one  half  of  the  field  of  view)^  wonld  lead  ns  to 
suppose  that  if  our  lower  optical  centres,  the  corpora 
qnadrigemina,  and  thalami,  do  have  any  consoionsness,  it 
is  at  all  events  a  consciousness  which  does  not  mix  with 
that  which  accompanies  the  cortical  activities,  and  which 
has  nothing  to  tU>  with  our  personal  Self.  In  lower 
animals  this  may  not  be  so  much  the  case.  The  traces  of 
sight  found  (supra,  p.  46)  in  dogs  and  monkeys  whose  occip- 
ital lobes  were  entirely  destroyed,  may  possibly  have  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  lower  centres  of  these  animals  saw, 
and  that  what  they  saw  was  not  ejective  but  objective  to 
the  remaining  cortex,  Le.  it  formed  part  of  one  and  the 
same  inner  world  with  the  things  wUoh  that  cortex  per^ 
eeived.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  phenomena  were  due 
to  the  fai't  that  in  these  animals  the  cortical  *  centres'  for 
vision  reach  outside  of  the  occipital  zone,  and  that  destruc- 
tion of  the  latter  fails  to  remove  them  as  completely  as  iu 
man.  This,  as  we  know,  is  the  opinion  of  the  experiment- 
ers themselves.  For  practical  purposes,  nevertheless,  and 
limiting  the  meaning  of  the  word  consciousness  to  the  per- 
sonal self  of  the  individual,  we  can  pretty  confidently  answer 
the  question  prefixed  to  this  paragraph  by  saying  that  f  Ae 
cortex  %8  the  adie  organ  of  ooMdowmeu  in  man.X   11  there 

*  For  this  word,  see  T.  K.  CMord  t  Leciunsand  £m^b  (1870),  toL  n. 
p.  72. 

f  See  below,  Chapter  VIII. 

i  Cf.  FanrierlB  FunctioDs.  pp.  120,  147.  414.  See  also  Vulpian:  Le^on* 
•or  Is  Phjiiol  du  Byst  Kerreiuc,  p.  MS;  Ludaai  u.  tepplU,  pp. 
404-5;  H.  Matidsley:  Physiology  of  Mind  pp.  1»  ff..  197  ff.,  and 

341  Q.  In  O.  H.  Lewes's  Physical  BaslBof  Mind,  ProbitDlIT:  'The  RefltK 
Theoxy/  a  Yeiy  full  kiatoiy  of  the  qoeaUon  to  given. 
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be  any  consciousness  pertaining  to  the  lower  centres,  it  is 
a  consciousness  of  wliicli  the  self  knows  nothing. 

TKE  BSSTITUTIOir  OF  FUISrCTION. 

Another  problem,  not  so  metaphysical,  remains.  The 
most  general  and  striking  fact  connected  with  cortical  in- 
jury is  that  of  the  mtonittbii^/icnctfba  Functions  lost  at 
first  are  after  a  few  days  or  weeks  restored.  How  art  we 
to  underBtand  this  resUtidum? 

Two  theories  are  in  the  field : 

1)  Eestitution  is  due  to  the  vicarious  action  either  of  the 
rest  of  the  cortex  or  of  centres  lower  down,  acquiring  func- 
tions which  until  theu  they  had  not  performed ; 

2)  It  is  due  to  the  remaining  centres  (whether  cortical  or 
•lower')  resuming  functions  which  they  had  always  had, 
bat  of  which  the  wound  had  temporarily  inhibited  the 
exercise.  This  is  the  yiew  of  which  Goltz  and  Brown- 
S^nard  are  the  most  distinguished  defenders. 

Inhibition  is  a  vera  causa,  of  that  there  can  be  no  donbi 
The  pneumogastric  nerve  inhibits  the  heart,  the  splanch- 
nic inhibits  the  intestinal  movements,  and  the  superior 
lary  ngeal  tliose  of  inspiration.  The  nerve-irritations  which 
mav  inhibit  the  contraction  of  arterioles  are  innumerable, 
and  retlex  actions  are  often  rejiresseu  by  the  simultaneous 
excitement  of  other  sensory  nerves.  For  all  such  facts  the- 
reader  must  consult  the  treatises  on  physiology.  What 
concerns  us  here  is  the  inhibition  exerted  by  different  parts 
of  the  nerre-centreSy  when  irritated,  on  the  actiyiiy  of  dis- 
tent parts.  The  flaccidity  of  a  frog  from  'shock,'  for  a 
minute  or  so  after  his  medulla  oblongata  is  cut,  is  an  in- 
hibition from  the  seat  of  injury  which  quickly  passes  away. 

What  is  known  as  *  surgical  shock '  (unconsciousness, 
pallor,  dilatation  of  S])hinclinic  blood-vessels,  and  general 
syncope  and  collapse)  in  tlie  human  subject  is  an  inhibition 
wliich  lasts  a  longer  time.  Goltz,  Frens])erg,  and  others, 
cutting  the  spinal  cord  in  dogs,  proved  that  there  were 
functions  inhibited  still  longer  by  the  wound,  but  which  re- 
established themselyes  ultimately  if  the  animal  was  kept 
aliye.  The  lumbar  region  of  the  cord  was  thus  found  to 
contain  independent  vaso-motor  centres,  centres  for  ereo- 
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tion,  for  control  of  the  sphincters,  etc.,  which  could  be 
excited  to  actinty  by  tactile  stimuli  and  as  readily  reinbib- 
ited  by  others  siniultnneonsly  aj)plied.*  We  may  therefore 
plausibly  8U})poHe  that  the  rapid  reappearance  of  motility, 
vision,  etc.,  after  their  first  disappearance  in  consequence 
of  a  cortical  mutilation,  is  due  to  the  passing  off  of 
inhibitions  exerted  by  the  irritated  surface  of  the  wound. 
The  only  question  is  whether  oS  restorations  of  function 
must  be  explained  in  this  one  simple  way,  or  whether  some 
part  of  them  may  not  be  owing  to  the  formation  of  entirely 
new  paths  in  the  reniaiiiing  centres,  by  which  the}-  become 
*  educated  '  to  duties  which  they  did  not  originally  possess. 
In  favor  of  an  indefinite  extension  of  the  inhibition  theory 
facts  may  be  cited  such  as  the  following :  In  dogs  whose  dis- 
turbances due  to  cortical  lesion  have  disappeared,  they  may 
in  consequence  of  some  inner  or  outer  accident  reappearinall 
their  intensity  for  24  hours  or  so  and  then  disappear  again,  f 
In  a  dog  made  half  blind  by  an  operation,  and  then  shut 
up  in  the  dark,  vision  comes  back  just  as  quickly  as  in 
otiier  simUar  dogs  whose  sight  is  exercised  systematically 
every  day.f  A  dog  which  has  learned  to  beg  before  the 
oporaticm  recommences  this  practice  quite  spontaneously 
a  week  after  a  double-sided  ablation  of  the  motor  zoue.§ 
Occasionally,  in  a  pigeon  (or  even,  it  is  said,  in  a  dog) 
we  see  the  disturbances  less  marked  immediately  after 
the  operation  than  they  are  half  an  hour  later.  \  This 
would  be  impossible  were  they  due  to  the  subtraction  of  the 
organs  which  normally  carried  them  on.  Moreoyer  the 
entire  drift  of  recent  physiological  and  pathological  specu- 
lation is  towards  enthroning  inhibition  as  an  sTer-present 
and  indispensable  condition  of  orderly  activity.  We  shall 
see  how  great  is  its  importance,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Will. 
Mr.  Charles  Mercier  considers  that  no  muscular  contraction, 
once  begun,  would  ever  stop  without  it^  short  of  exhaustion 


♦  Goltz  :  Pflnuor's  Archiv,  vol  R,  p.  460;  Freusberg:  ibid,  voL  10^  p.  174 

f  Goltz:  Vt  rric  lituni,'gii  des  Grosshirns.  p.  78. 
X  Loeb  :  PaUger  s  Archiv,  vol.  39,  p.  27ft. 
8J^p.S89. 

I  Bduader:  ML  vol.  44»  p.  818. 
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of  the  sjstem;*  and  Brown-Sequard  has  for  yaars  been 
aocumnlating  examples  to  show  how  far  its  inflaenoe  ex- 
tends, f  Under  these  drcnmstances  it  seems  as  if  error 
might  more  probably  lie  in  enrtailing  its  sphere  too  much 
than  in  stretching  it  too  far  as  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomeDii  following  cortical  lesion.  :f 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  admit  no  re-education  of  cen- 
tres,  we  not  only  fly  in  the  face  of  an  a  pHori  probability, 
but  we  find  ourselves  compelled  by  facts  to  suppose  an 
almost  incredible  number  of  functions  natively  lodged  in  the 
centres  below  the  thalamx  or  even  in  those  below  the  corpora 
fuadrigemina,  I  will  consider  the  a  priori  objection  after 
first  takiiig  a  look  at  the  facts  which  I  have  in  mind.  They 
confront  ns  the  moment  we  ask  ourselyes  just  which  are  the 
porta  wMeh  perform  the  funetiona  aboUahed  by  an  operation 
afl^  sufficient  time  has  dapaed  for  restoration  to  occur  ? 

The  first  observers  thought  that  they  must  be  the  cor- 
responding  parts  of  the  opposite  or  intact  hemisphere.  But  as 
long  ago  as  1875  Carville  and  Duret  tested  this  by  cutting 
out  the  fore-leg-centre  on  one  side,  in  a  dog»  and  then,  after 
waiting  till  restitution  had  occurred,  cutting  it  ont  on  the 
opposite  side  as  welL  Gk)ltz  and  others  have  doner  the 
tame  tlung.§  If  the  opposite  side  were  really  the  seat  of  the 
restored  fnnction,  the  original  palsy  shonld  have  appeared 
again  and  been  permanent.  Bnt  it  did  not  appear  at  all ; 
there  appeared  only  a  palsy  of  the  hitherto  unaffected  side. 
The  next  supposition  is  that  the  parts  surrounding  the  cnt-out 
region  learn  vicariously  to  perform  its  duties.  But  here, 
again,  experiment  seems  to  upset  the  hypothesis,  so  far  as 
the  motor  zone  goes  at  least ;  for  we  may  wait  till  motility 
has  returned  in  the  affected  limb,  and  then  both  irritate  the 


*  The  Nervous  System  and  Ibe  Hind  (1888),  cliap&  m,  vi;  alio  in 

Brain,  vol.  xi.  p.  361. 

f  Brown- Sequard  has  given  a  r^ume  of  his  opinions  in  the  ArchiYes 
de  Physiologic  for  Oct.  1889,  5me.  Serie,  vol.  r.  p  751. 

t  Ooltz  first  applied  the  inhibition  theory  to  the  brain  in  his  '  Verrich- 
tUDgen  dm  OfMdiims,'  p.  89  it.  On  tlie  general  pbttoeophy  of  InhlbltlQii 
IbB  leader  may  eooault  Bruntonii  '  Pharmakology  and  Theiapentlci^' 
p.  154  ff.,  and  also  *  Nature,'  vol.  27.  p.  419  ff. 

§  E.g.  Hcrzen,  Herman  u.  Schwalbe's  Jahres-beiicht  for  1886^  PlijfBioL 
AbllL  p.  88.  (Experiments  on  new-bom  puppies.^ 
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cortex  surrounding  the  wound  without  exciting  the  limb 
to  movement,  and  ablate  it,  without  bringing  back  the 
vanished  palsy.*  It  would  accordingly  seem  that  the  cere- 
bred  centres  below  the  cortex  must  be  the  seat  of  the  regained 
activities.  But  Goltz  destroyed  a  dog's  entire  left  hemi- 
sphere, together  with  the  corpus  striatum  and  the  thalatittts 
on  that  side,  and  kept  him  alive  until  a  surprisingly  small 
amount  of  motor  and  tactile  disturbance  remained.t  These 
centres  cannot  here  have  accounted  for  the  restitution.  He 
has  even,  as  it  would  appear,|  ablated  both  the  hemispheres 
of  a  dog,  and  kept  him  alive  51  days,  able  to  walk  and  stand. 
The  corpora  striata  and  thalami  in  this  dog  were  also  prac- 
tically gone.  In  view  of  such  results  we  seem  driven,  with 
M.  Franyois-Franck,§  to  fall  back  on  the  ganglia  loiver  still, 
or  even  on  the  spinal  cord  as  the  'ncarious'  organ  of  which 
we  are  in  quest.  If  the  abeyance  of  function  between  the 
operation  and  the  restoration  was  due  exclusively  to  inhibi- 
tion, then  we  must  suppose  these  lowest  centres  to  be  in 
reality  extremely  accomplished  organs.  They  must  always 
have  done  what  we  now  find  them  doing  after  function  is 
restored,  even  when  the  hemispheres  were  intact.  Of 
course  this  is  conceivably  the  case ;  yet  it  does  not  seem 
very  plausible.  And  the  a  priori  considerations  which  a 
moment  since  I  said  I  should  urge,  make  it  less  plausible 
still. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  the  brain  is  essentially  a  place  of 
currents,  which  run  in  organized  paths.  Loss  of  function 
can  only  mean  one  of  two  things,  either  that  a  current  can 
no  longer  run  in,  or  that  if  it  runs  in,  it  can  no  longer  run 
out,  by  its  old  path.  Either  of  these  inabilities  may  come 
from  a  local  ablation;  and  *  restitution  '  can  then  only  mean 
that,  in  spite  of  a  temporary  block,  an  inrunning  current  has 
at  last  become  enabled  to  How  out  by  its  old  path  again — 
e.g.,  the  sound  of  *  give  your  paw  *  discharges  after  some 


*  Franyols-Franck  :  op.  cit.  p.  382.  Results  are  somewhat  contradictory. 

f  PtlQger's  Arcbiv,  vol.  42.  p.  419. 

i  Neurologlschcs  Ceotralblatt,  1889.  p.  872. 

§  Op.  eU.  p.  887.  See  pp.  378  to  388  for  a  discussion  of  the  whole 
question.  Compare  also  Wundt's  Physiol.  Psych.,  3d  ed.,  i.  235  fif.,  and 
Luciuui  u.  Seppili,  pp.  243.  293. 
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weeks  into  the  same  canine  mnscles  into  which  it  used  to 
discharge  before  the  operation.   As  far  as  the  cortex  itsell 

goes,  since  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  actually  exists 
is  the  production  of  new  paths,*  the  only  question  before 
us  is  :  Is  the  formation  of  these  jxirf  iciiJar  *  vimrioiiM  *  paths 
too  much  to  expect  of  its  phistic  powers?  It  "vvouhl  cer- 
iainlj  be  too  much  to  expect  that  a  hemisphere  should 
receive  currents  from  optic  fibres  whose  arritfing-place  with- 
in it  is  destroyed,  or  that  it  should  discharge  into  fibres  of 
the  pyramidal  strand  if  their  place  qf  exit  is  broken  down. 
Snch  lesions  as  these  must  be  irreparable  wUhin  that 
hemiapkare*  Yet  eyen  then,  through  the  other  hendspheze, 
the  corpus  oaHUmtm,  and  the  bilateral  connections  in  the 
spinal  cord,  one  can  iniagiue  some  road  by  which  the  old 
muscles  might  eventually  be  innervated  by  the  same  in- 
coming currents  which  innervated  them  before  the  block. 
And  for  all  minor  interrui)tious,  not  involving  the  arriving- 
place  of  the  'cortico-petal'  or  the  place  of  exit  of  the  *cortico- 
fugal '  fibres,  roundabout  paths  of  some  sort  through  the 
affected  hemisphere  itself  must  exist,  for  every  point  of  it 
is,  remotely  at  leasts  in  potential  communication  with  every 
other  point.  The  normal  paths  are  only  paths  of  least 
resistance.  If  they  get  blocked  or  cnt,  paths  formerly  more 
resistant  become  the  least  resistant  paths  under  the  changed 
conditions.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  a  current  that 
runs  in  has  got  to  run  out  somewhere  ;  and  if  it  only  once 
succeeds  by  accident  in  striking  into  its  old  place  of  exit 
again,  the  tlirill  of  satisfaction  which  the  consciousness 
connected  with  the  whole  residual  brain  then  receives  will 
reinforce  and  fix  the  paths  of  that  moment  and  make  them 
more  likely  to  be  struck  into  again.  The  resultant  feeling 
that  the  old  habitual  act  is  at  last  successfully  back  again, 
becomes  itself  a  new  stimulus  which  stamps  all  the  exist- 
ing currents  in.  It  is  matter  of  experience  that  such  feel- 
ings of  successful  achievement  do  tend  to  fix  in  our  memory 
whatever  processes  have  led  to  them ;  and  w  e  shall  have 


*  The  Ohspten  on  Hsbtt,  Anodttloii,  Memoiy,  and  Beiceptioii  will 
ditnge  our  pment  preliminary  conjecture  tbst  that  le  one  of  Ita  fwentlal 
tiei^  Into  an  unabakahle  oonviction. 
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a  good  deal  more  to  say  upon  tlie  subject  when  we  come  to 
the  Chapter  on  the  AVill. 

My  conclosion  then  is  this :  that  some  of  the  restitution 
of  function  (especially  where  the  cortical  lesion  is  not  too 
great)  is  probably  doe  to  genuinely  vicarious  function  on 
tiie  part  of  the  centres  that  remain;  whilst  some  of  it 
is  dne  to  the  passing  off  of  inhibitions.  In  other  word% 
both  the  yfcarious  ^eory  and  the  inhibition  theory  are 
true  iu  their  measure.  But  as  for  determining  that  measure, 
or  sajdng  which  centres  are  \'icarious,  and  to  what  extent 
they  can  learn  new  tricks,  that  is  impossible  at  present. 

Aud  now,  after  learning  all  these  facts,  what  are  we  to 
think  of  tlu^  child  and  the  candle-flanie,  and  of  that  scheme 
which  provisioually  imposed  itself  on  our  acceptance  after 
surveying  the  actions  of  the  frog  ?  ( Cf.  pp.  25-6,  supj-a.)  It 
will  be  remembered  that  we  then  considered  the  lower  cen* 
tres  en  maaae  as  machines  for  responding  to  present  sense- 
impressions  exclusively,  and  the  hemispheres  as  equally 
exclusive  organs  of  action  from  inward  considerations  or 
ideas ;  and  tbati  following  Meynert,  we  supposed  the  bemi* 
spheres  to  have  no  native  tendencies  to  determinate  activity-, 
but  to  be  merely  superadded  organs  for  breaking  up  the 
various  reflexes  ])erforiiied  by  the  lower  centres,  and  com- 
binin£(  their  motor  and  sensory  elements  in  novel  ways.  It 
will  also  be  remembered  that  I  prophesied  that  we  should 
be  obliged  to  soften  down  the  sharpness  of  this  distinction 
after  we  had  completed  our  survey  of  the  farther  facte. 
The  time  has  now  come  for  that  correction  to  be  made. 

Wider  and  completer  observations  show  us  both  that  the 
lower  centres  are  more  spontaneous,  and  that  the  hemi- 
spheres are  more  automatic,  than  the  Meynert  scheme 
allows.  Schrader's  observations  in  Goltz's  Laboratory  on 
hemisphereless  frogs*  and  pigeons t  give  an  idea  quite 
different  from  the  picture  of  these  creatures  which  is 
classically   current.     Steiner's  X   observations   on  frogs 

♦Pflttger'i  Archiv,  vol.  41,  p.  75  (1887).     f  iwa.,  vol.  44,  p.  175  (1889) 
t  VntenuchuDgen  fiber  die  Pbysiulogle  des  FroechhinM*  188S. 
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already  went  a  g(X)d  way  in  the  same  direction,  showing, 
for  example,  that  locomotion  is  a  well-developed  function 
of  the  medulla  oblongata.    But  Bchrader,  by  great  care 
in  the  operation,  and  bj  keeping  the  frogs  a  long  time  alive, 
ioiind  that  at  least  in  some  of  them  the  spinal  cord  would 
prodnoe  moTements  of  locomotion  when  the  frog  was 
smartly  xonsed  by  a  poke,  and  that  swimming  and  croaking 
eonld  sometimeB  be  performed  when  nothing  above  the 
medulla  oblongata  remained.*   Sohrader's  hemisphereless 
frogs  moved  spontiiueously,  ate  Hies,  ])iiried  tlu'iuselves 
iu  the  gnniud,  nud  iu  short  did  many  things  w  liich  before 
his  observations  were  supposed  to  be  impossible  unless  the 
hemispheres  remained.    Steinerf  and  Vulpiau  have  re- 
marked an  even  greater  vivacity  iu  fishes  deprived  of  their 
hemispheres.    Yulpian  says  of  his  brainless  carps|  that 
three  days  after  the  operation  one  of  them  darted  at  food 
and  at  a  knot  tied  on  the  end  of  a  string,  holding  the  latter  so 
tight  between  his  jaws  that  his  head  was  drawn  ont  of 
water.    Later,  "they  see  morsels  of  white  of  egg;  the 
moment  these  sink  through  the  water  in  front  of  them, 
they  follow  and  seize  them,  sometimes  after  they  are  on  the 
bottom,  sometimes  before  they  have  reached  it.    In  captur- 
ing and  swallowing  this  food  they  execute  just  the  same 
movements  as  the  intact  carps  which  are  in  the  same  a(pia- 
rium.    The  only  difference  is  that  they  seem  to  see  them  at 
less  distance,  seek  them  with  less  impetuosity  and  less  per- 
Beveranoe  in  all  the  points  of  the  bottom  of  the  aquarium^ 
bat  they  straggle  (so  to  speak)  sometimes  with  the  sound 
eupe  to  grasp  the  morsels.   It  is  certain  that  they  do  not 
oonfonnd  these  bits  of  white  of  egg  with  other  white  bodies^ 
small  pebbles  for  example,  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water.    The  same  carp  which,  three  days  after  operation, 
seized  the  knot  on  a  piece  of  string,  no  longer  snaps  at  it 
now,  but  if  one  brings  it  near  her,  she  draws  away  from  it 
bj  swimming  backwards  before  it  comes  into  contact  with 


*  hoc.  cii.  pp.  80,  82-3.    Schrader  also  found  a  biting-r^HiQx  developed 
When  the  medulla  oblongata  is  cut  through  just  behind  the  oeiebellum. 
t  Beriln  AlUd.  8f  tsangsberichte  for  18M. 
iOomptes  RflodiUp  toI.  108,  p.  90. 
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her  mouth."  *  Already  on  pp.  9-10,  as  the  reader  may  re- 
member, we  instanced  those  adaptations  oi  conduct  to  new 
conditions,  on  the  part  of  the  frog's  spinal  cord  and  tbalami, 
which  led  Pfluger  and  Lewes  on  the  one  hand  and  Goltz  on 
the  other  to  locate  in  these  organs  an  intelligence  akin  to 
that  of  which  the  hemispheres  are  the  seat. 

When  it  comes  to  birds  deprived  of  their  hemispheres, 
the  e>idence  that  some  of  their  acts  have  conscious  purpose 
behind  them  is  quite  as  persuasive.  In  pigeons  Schrader 
found  that  the  state  of  somnolence  lasted  only  three  or  four 
days,  after  which  time  the  birds  began  indefatigably  to 
walk  about  the  room.  They  climbed  out  of  boxes  in  which 
they  were  put,  jumped  over  or  flew  up  upon  obstacles,  and 
their  siglit  was  so  perfect  that  neither  in  walking  nor  flying 
did  they  ever  strike  any  object  in  the  room.  They  had 
also  definite  ends  or  purposes,  flying  straight  for  more 
convenient  perching  places  when  made  uncomfortable  by 
movements  imparted  to  those  on  which  they  stood ;  and  of 
several  jjossible  perches  they  always  chose  the  most  con- 
venient. "If  we  give  the  dove  the  choice  of  a  horizontal 
bar  {Reck)  or  an  equally  distant  table  to  fly  to,  she  always 
gives  decided  preference  to  the  table.  Indeed  she  chooses 
the  table  even  if  it  is  several  meters  farther  off  than  the  bar 
or  the  chair."  Placed  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  she  flies  first 
to  the  seat  and  then  to  the  floor,  and  in  general  "  will  for- 
sake a  high  position,  although  it  give  her  sufficiently  firm 
support,  and  in  order  to  reach  the  ground  will  make  \ise  of 
the  environing  objects  as  intermediate  goals  of  flight,  show- 
ing a  perfectly  correct  judgment  of  their  distance.  Although 
able  to  fly  directly  to  the  ground,  she  prefers  to  make  the 
journey  in  successive  stages.  .  .  .  Once  on  the  ground,  she 
hardly  ever  rises  spontaneously  into  the  air."  f 

Young  rabbits  deprived  of  their  hemispheres  will  stand, 
run,  start  at  noises,  avoid  obstacles  in  their  path,  and  give 
responsive  cries  of  suffering  when  hurt.  Rats  will  do  the 
same,  and  throw  themselves  moreover  into  an  attitude  of 
defence.  Dogs  never  sur\4ve  such  an  operation  if  per- 
formed at  once.    But  Goltz's  latest  dog,  mentioned  on  p. 

♦  Comptes  Rendus  de  I'Acad.  d.  Sciences,  vol.  102.  p.  1530. 
f  Loe.  cit.  p.  216. 
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70,  wbieli  iB  said  to  have  been  kept  alire  for  fifty-one  days 
after  botii  hemispberes  bad  been  removed  by  a  series  of 

ablations  and  the  corpora  striata  and  tbalami  bad  softened 
away,  shows  how  much  the  mid-brain  centres  and  the  cord 
can  do  even  iu  the  canine  species.  Taken  together,  the 
number  of  reactions  shown  to  exist  in  the  lower  centres  by 
these  obsenrations  make  out  a  pretty  good  case  for  the  Mey- 
nert  scheme,  as  applied  to  these  lower  animals.  That 
scheme  demands  bemispberes  which  shall  be  mere  supple- 
ments or  organs  of  repetition,  and  in  tbe  light  of  these 
obseryations  tbey  obvionsly  are  so  to  a  great  extent  Bnt 
the  Meynert  sebeme  also  demands  that  ^e  reactions  of  tbe 
lower  centres  shall  all  be  naiive,  and  we  are  not  absolutely 
sure  that  some  of  those  which  we  have  been  considering 
may  not  have  been  acquired  after  the  injury  ;  and  it  furtlier- 
more  demands  that  they  should  be  machine-like,  whereas 
tbe  expression  of  some  of  them  makes  us  doubt  whether 
they  may  not  be  guided  by  an  intelligence  of  low  der^ree. 

Even  in  the  lower  animals,  then,  there  is  reason  to  soften 
down  tbat  opposition  between  tbe  bemispberes  and  tbe 
lower  centres  wbicb  the  scheme  demands.  Tbe  bemi- 
spberes may,  it  is  true,  only  supplement  tbe  lower  centres, 
bat  the  latter  resemble  tbe  former  in  natnre  and  baTS 
some  small  amount  at  least  of  'spontaneity'  and  choice. 

But  when  we  come  to  monkeys  and  man  the  scheme 
well-nigh  breaks  do\^Ti  altogether;  for  we  find  that  the 
hemispheres  do  not  simply  repeat  voluntarily  actions  which 
the  lower  centres  perform  as  machines.  There  are  many 
functions  which  the  lower  centres  cannot  by  tliomselyes 
perform  at  alL  When  tbe  motor  cortex  is  injured  in  a  man 
or  a  monkey  genuine  paralysis  ensues,  wbicb  in  man  is 
inenrable,  and  almost  or  quite  equally  so  in  tbe  ape.  Dr. 
Segnin  knew  a  man  with  bend-blindness,  from  cortical 
injury,  which  bad  persisted  unaltered  for  twenty-three 
years.  *  Traumatic  inhibition'  cannot  possibly  account 
for  this.  The  blindness  must  have  been  an  *  Ausfallser- 
scheinung,'  due  to  the  loss  of  vision's  essential  organ.  It 
"Would  seem,  then,  that  in  these  higher  creatures  the  lower 
centres  must  be  less  adequate  than  th^  are  farther  down 
in  the  zoological  scale ;  and  that  even  for  certain  elementaiy 
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combinations  of  movement  ami  impression  the  co-operation 
of  the  hemispheres  is  necessary  from  the  start  Even  in 
birds  and  dogs  the  power  of  eating  properly  is  lost  when 
the  frontal  lobes  are  cut  off.* 

The  plain  truth  is  that  neither  in  man  nor  beast  are  the 
hemispheres  the  virgin  organs  which  our  scheme  called 
ihenu  So  far  from  being  unorganised  at  birth,  ihej  rnvai 
have  native  tendencies  to  reaction  of  a  determinate  BorLf 
These  are  the  tendencies  which  we  know  as  tmoiuma  and 
iiMtUiibta^  and  which  we  mnst  stndy  with  some  detafl  in  later 
chapters  of  this  book.  Both  instincts  and  emotions  are  reac- 
tions upon  special  sorts  of  objects  of  perception ;  they  de- 
pend on  the  lieiiiis})lieres ;  and  they  are  in  the  first  instance 
reflex,  that  is,  tliey  take  place  the  first  time  the  exciting  ob- 
ject is  met,  are  accompanied  b^-  no  forethought  or  delibera- 
tion, and  are  irresistible.  But  they  are  modifiable  to  a 
certain  extent  by  experience,  and  on  later  occasions  ol 
meeting  the  exciting  object,  the  instincts  especially  have 
less  of  the  blind  ImpnlsiTe  character  which  they  had  at 
first.  All  this  will  be  explained  at  some  length  in  Chapter 
XXIY.  Meanwhile  we  can  say  that  the  multiplicity  of  emo- 
tional and  instinctive  reactions  in  man,  together  with  his 
extensive  associative  power,  permit  of  extensive  recouplings 
of  the  original  sensory  and  motor  partners.  The  rojise- 
qvences  of  one  instinctive  reaction  often  prove  to  be  the 
inciters  of  an  opposite  reaction,  and  being  suggested  on  later 
occasions  by  the  original  object,  may  then  suppress  the 
first  reaction  altogether,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  child  and 
the  flame.  For  this  education  the  hemispheres  do  not  need 

*  Goltz  :  Pflttger's  Archiv,  vol.  42,  p.  447  ;  Schrader :  ibid.  vol.  44,  p. 
210  if.  It  is  possible  that  this  symptom  may  be  aa  effect  of  traumatie 
iiilnl)ition,  however. 

f  A  fuw  years  ago  cue  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  theory  that 
the  hemispheres  are  purely  supernumerary  was  Boltmann's  often-quoted 
otMervation  that  In  new-bom  puppies  the  motor  zone  of  the  cortex  ie  not 
excitable  by  electricity  and  only  becomes  so  in  the  coane  of  a  fortnight, 
presumably  after  the  experiences  of  tlie  lower  ooitras  haTe  educated  it  to 
motor  duties.  Punetirs  later  observations,  however,  worn  to  show  that 
Soltnmmi  may  have  been  misled  tliroutrh  overnarcoli/.ing  his  victims 
(PtlUger's  Archiv.  vol.  37.  p.  202).  In  the  Neiirologisches  Ceutnilblatt 
for  lbb9.  p.  518,  Bechterew  returns  to  the  subject  on  Soltmauu's  side  with 
out,  however,  noticing  Paoeth's  work. 
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to  be  tabtda  rasce  at  first,  as  the  Mejnert  scheme  would 
hxve  them ;  and  so  far  from  their  being  ednoated  by  the 
lower  oentree  exolnsiTely,  they  educate  themselyeB.* 

We  have  already  noticed  the  absence  of  reactions  from 
fear  and  hunger  in  the  ordinary  braJnleee  frog.  Schrader 
gives  a  striking  account  of  the  instinctless  condition  of  his 
brainless  pigeons,  active  as  they  were  in  the  way  of  loco- 
motion and  voice.  "  The  hemisphereless  animal  moves  in  a 
world  of  bodies  which  .  .  .  are  all  of  equal  value  for  him.  .  .  , 
He  is,  to  use  Goltz's  apt  expression,  imjiersoTuil, . . .  Every 
object  is  for  him  only  a  space-occupying  mass,  he  turns  out 
of  his  path  for  an  ordinary  pigeon  no  otherwise  than  for  a 
stone.  He  may  tiy  to  climb  over  both.  All  authors  agree 
that  they  never  found  any  difference,  whether  it  was  an  in- 
animate body,  a  cat,  a  dog,  or  a  bird  of  prey  which  came  in 
their  pigeon's  way.  The  creature  knows  neither  friends 
nor  enemies,  in  the  thickest  company  it  lives  like  a  hermit 
The  languishing  cooing  of  the  male  awakens  no  more  im- 
pression than  the  rattling  of  the  peas,  or  the  call-whistle 
which  in  the  days  before  the  injury  used  to  make  the  birds 
hasten  to  be  fed.  Quite  as  little  as  the  earlier  observers 
have  I  seen  hemisphereless  she-birds  answer  the  courting 
of  the  male.  A  hemisphereless  male  will  coo  -all  day  long 
sod  show  distinct  signs  of  sexual  excitement,  but  his  activ- 
ity is  without  any  object,  it  is  entirely  indifferent  to  him 
whether  the  she-bird  be  there  or  not.  If  one  is  placed  near 
Min,  he  leaves  her  unnoticed. ...  As  the  male  pays  no  at- 
tention to  the  female,  so  she  pays  none  to  her  young.  The 
brood  may  follow  the  mother  ceaselessly  calling  for  food, 
bat  they  might  as  well  ask  it  from  a  stone.  • . .  The  hemi- 


*  MQnsterberg  (Die  Willenshandlung,  1888,  p.  184)  challenges  Meynert's 

•cheme  in  toto,  saying  that  whilst  we  have  in  our  personal  experience 
plenty  of  examples  of  acta  which  were  at  tirst  volunijiry  becoming  second- 
arily automatic  and  reflex,  we  have  no  conscious  rt  cord  of  h  single  origl- 
atlly  reflex  act  growing  voluntary. — As  far  as  conscious  record  is  concerned, 
«•  oonld  not  poesibly  have  it  eyen  if  the  Mqmert  acbeme  wete  wholly  tnie, 
for  the  edocaUon  of  the  hemisphere!  which  that  acheme  pottnlates  mmk 
ia  the  nature  of  things  antedate  recollectioD.  But  it  aoems  to  me  that 
Mftusterberg's  rejection  of  the  scheme  may  possibly  be  correct  as  regards 
reflexes  from  the  lotper  c^ntre^.  Everywhere  in  tin's  department  o£  psy 
cUogeoesis  we  are  made  to  feel  how  ignorant  we  really  aro. 
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sphereless  pigeon  is  iu  the  highest  degree  tame,  and  feara 
man  as  little  as  cat  or  bird  of  prey."  ^ 

Putting  together  now  all  the  facts  and  leflections  whieh 
we  have  been  through,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  no  lomger 
hold  tiricUy  io  the  Meynert  scheme.  If  anywhere,  it  will 
apply  to  the  lowest  animals ;  but  in  them  especially  the 
lower  centres  seem  to  have  a  degree  of  spontaneity  and 
choice.  On  the  whole,  I  think  that  we  are  driven  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  some  such  general  conception  as  the  following, 
which  allows  for  zoological  differences  as  we  know  them» 
and  is  vague  and  elastic  enough  to  reoeiTe  any  number  of 
future  discoTeries  of  detail 

CONCLUSION. 

All  the  centres,  in  all  animals,  whilst  thej  are  in  one 
aspect  mechanisms,  probably  are,  or  at  least  once  were^ 

organs  of  consciousness  in  another,  although  the  conscious- 
ness is  doul)tless  much  more  developed  iu  the  heiuisplieres 
than  it  is  anywhere  else.  The  consciousness  must  every- 
where prefer  some  of  the  sensations  which  it  gets  to  others ; 
and  if  it  can  remember  these  in  their  absence,  howoTer 
dimly,  thej  must  be  its  ends  of  desire.  If,  moreover,  it  can 
identify  in  memory  any  motor  dischaxges  which  may  have 
led  to  such  ends,  and  associate  the  latter  with  them,  then 
these  motor  discharges  themselyes  may  in  turn  become 
desired  as  means.  This  is  the  development  of  will ;  and  its 
realization  must  of  course  be  proportional  to  the  possible 
complication  of  the  consciousness.  Even  the  spinal  cord 
may  possibly  have  some  little  power  of  will  in  this  sense, 
and  of  effort  towards  modified  behavior  in  consequence  of 
new  experiences  of  sensibilify.  t 


•  PflOger^  Aiehiv,  vol.  41  p.  880-1. 

f  Naturally,  as  Bcliiff  long  ago  pointed  oat  (Lehrb.  d.  Ifiiakel-a.  Neiw 
ve&phjBiologie,  1859,  p.  218  if.)»the  'RackeDuiarksseele,' If  ItDOwezIa^ 

can  have  no  higher  sensc  cocsclousneis,  for  iu  incoming  currents  art 
solely  from  the  skin.  But  it  may,  in  its  dim  way,  both  feel,  prefer,  and 
desire.  See,  for  the  view  favorable  to  the  text:  O.  H.  Lewes,  The  PhyHiol- 
ogy  of  Common  Life  (1860).  chap.  ix.  Goltz  (Nerveucentrcn  des  Prosches, 
1869,  pp.  102-130)  thinks  that  the  frog's  cord  has  no  adaptative  power.  This 
may  be  the  case  in  tucli  experimentB  as  hla^  becauae  the  beheaded  frog'a 
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All  nervous  centres  have  then  in  the  first  instance  one 
eBsential  function,  that  of  *  intelligent*  action.    They  feel, 
prefer  one  thing  to  another,  and  have  'ends.*    Like  all 
other  organs,  however,  Hiey  evolve  from  ancestor  to  descend- 
ant^  and  their  eyolntion  takes  two  direotions,  the  lower 
oentrea  passing  downwards  into  more  unhesitating  autom- 
atism, and  the  higher  ones  upwards  into  larger  intellectu- 
ahty.*    Thus  it  may  happen  that  those  functions  which 
can  safely  grow  uniform  and  fatal  become  least  accompanied 
by  mind,  and  that  their  organ,  the  spinal  cord,  becomes  a 
more  and  more  soulless  machine ;  whilst  on  the  contrary 
those  functions  which  it  benefits  the  animal  to  have  adapted 
to  delicate  environing  variations  pass  more  and  more  to  the 
hemispheiesy  whose  anatomical  structure  and  attendant 
oonsoiousness  grow  more  and  more  elaborate  as  zoological 
evolution  proceeds.    In  this  way  it  might  come  about  that 
in  man  and  the  monkeys  the  basal  ganglia  should  do  fewer 
things  by  themselves  than  they  can  do  in  dogs,  fewer  in  dogs 
than  in  rabbits,  fewer  in  rabbits  than  in  hawks,t  fewer  in 
hawks  than  in  pigeons,  fewer  in  pigeons  than  in  frogs,  fewer 
in  frogs  than  in  fishes,  and  that  the  hemispheres  should 
oonespondingly  do  more.   This  passage  of  functions  for- 
ward to  the  ever-enlarging  hemispheres  would  be  itself  one 
of  the  evolutive  changes,  to  be  explained  like  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hemispheres  tUemselves,  either  by  fortunate 
variation  or  by  inherited  etlects  of  use.    The  reflexes,  on 
this  \iew,  upon  which  the  education  of  our  human  hemi- 
spheres depends,  would  not  be  due  to  the  basal  ganglia 

ihoTt  span  of  life  does  not  give  it  lime  to  learn  the  new  tricks  nsked  for. 
Bui  Rost  iitlial  (Biolopsclies  Centralblatt.  vol.  iv.  p.  247i  iiiui  Meudelssolm 
(Btrlin  Akad.  Sitzungsbericht€,  1885,  p.  107)  in  their  investigations  on  the 
dmple  retlexes  of  the  frog's  cord,  show  that  there  is  some  adaptation  to  new 
eoDditions,  inasmuch  as  when  usual  paths  of  oooduetlon  are  interrupted  by 
a  cut.  new  paths  are  taken.  According  to  Rosenthal,  these  grow  more 
pcrfloiis  (Le.  require  a  smaller  stimulus)  in  proportion  as  they  are  more 
often  traversed. 

*  Whether  this  evolution  takes  place  through  the  inheritance  of  habits 
aofjiiired.  or  tiiroiigh  the  preservation  of  lucky  variations,  is  un  alternative 
which  we  need  not  disc-uss  here.  We  shall  consider  it  in  tlie  last  chapter 
In  the  book.  For  our  present  purpose  the  inodus  operandi  of  the  evolution 
makes  no  difference,  provided  it  be  admitted  to  occur. 

fflee  Bchrader's  OheerratkMis,  too.  eU. 
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alone.  They  would  be  tendendee  in  tlie  hemispheres  them- 
selves, moditiable  by  education,  unlike  the  rotlexes  of  the 
medulla  oblongnta,  pous,  optic  lobes  and  spinal  cord.  Such 
cerebral  reflexes,  if  they  exist,  form  a  basis  quite  as  good 
as  that  which  the  Mejnert  scheme  offers,  for  the  acquisitiaii 
of  memories  and  associations  which  may  later  result  in  all 
sorts  of  'changes  of  partners*  in  the  psychic  world.  The 
diagram  of  the  baby  and  the  candle  (see  page  25)  can  be 
re-edited,  if  need  be,  as  an  entirely  cortical  transaction. 
The  original  tendency  to  tonch  will  be  a  cortical  instinct ; 
the  bum  will  leave  an  image  in  another  part  of  the  cortex, 
wliich,  being  recalled  by  association,  will  inhibit  the  touch- 
ing tendency  the  next  time  the  candle  is  perceived,  and 
excite  the  tendency  to  withdraw — so  that  the  retinal  picture 
willy  upon  that  next  time,  be  coupled  with  the  origioal 
motor  partner  of  the  pain.  We  thns  get  whatever  psycho- 
logical truth  the  Meynert  scheme  possesses  without  en- 
tangling onrselyes  on  a  dnbions  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Some  such  shadowy  view  of  the  evolution  of  the  centres, 
of  the  relation  of  consciousness  to  them,  and  of  the  hemi- 
spheres to  the  other  lobes,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  which 
it  is  safest  to  indulge.  If  it  has  no  other  adyantage,  it  at 
any  rate'  makes  us  realize  how  enormous  are  the  gaps  in  our 
knowledge,  the  moment  we  try  to  ooTer*  the  faots  by  any 
one  formula  of  a  general  ku 
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ON  SOME  GENERAL  CONDITIONS  OF  BRAIN-ACTIVITY. 

The  elementary  properties  of  nerve-tissue  on  which  Z^-^' 
the  brain-fujQctiona  depend  are  far  from  being  satisfactorily 
made  out.    The  scheme  that  suggests  itself  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  mind»  because  it  is  so  obTious^  is  certainly 
&lse:  I  mean  the  notion  that  each  cell  stands  for  an  idea 
or  part  of  an  idea,  and  that  the  ideas  are  associated  or 
*  bound  into  bundles'  (to  use  a  phrase  of  Locke's)  by  the 
fibres.    If  we  make  a  symbolic  diagram  on  a  blackboard, 
of  the  laws  of  association  between  ideas,  we  are  inevitably 
led  to  draw  circles,  or  closed  iigures  of  some  kind,  and  to 
connect  them  by  lines.   When  we  hear  that  the  nerve-cen* 
tree  contain  ceUs  which  send  off  fibres^  we  say  that  Nature 
has  realized  our  diagram  for  ns^  and  that  the  mechanical 
substratum  of  thought  is  plain.   In  some  way,  it  is  true,  our 
disfjrram  must  be  realized  in  the  brain ;  but  surely  in  no 
sucli  visible  and  palpable  way  as  we  at  first  suppose.*  An 
enormous  number  of  the  cellular  b()clieH  in  the  hemispheres 
are  fibreless.  Where  fibres  are  sent  off  they  soon  divide  into 
untraceable  ramifications ;  and  nowhere  do  we  see  a  simple 
ecarse  anatomical  connection,  like  a  line  on  the  black- 
board,  between  two  cells*   Too  much  anatomy  has  been 
foimd  to  order  for  theoretic  purposes,  eyen  by  the  anat- 
omists ;  and  the  popular-science  notions  of  cells  and  fibres 
are  almost  wholly  wide  of  the  truth.    Let  us  therefore  rele- 
gate the  subject  of  the  intimcUe  workings  of  the  brain  to 


*  I  ihall  myself  In  later  places  indulge  In  much  of  this  schematlzatton. 
The  reader  will  understand  once  for  all  that  it  Is  symbolic;  and  that  the 
tiseof  it  is  hardly  more  than  to  show  what  a  deep  eoncrruity  there  is  between 
meDtal  processes  and  mechanical  processes  of  sotm  kind,  not  necessarily  of 
the  exact  kind  portrayed. 
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the  physiology  of  the  fatnre,  save  in  respect  to  a  few  pointB 

of  which  a  word  must  now  be  said.   And  hrst  of 


in  the  same  nerre-tract.  This  is  a  property  extremely  im- 
portant for  the  nnderstanding  of  a  great  many  phenomena 
of  the  nenraly  and  consequently  of  the  mental,  life ;  and  it 
behooves  ns  to  gain  a  clear  conception  of  what  it  means  be- 
fore we  proceed  any  farther. 

The  law  is  this,  that «  stim  ulus  which  ironld  iiKulequate  hy 
itself  to  ejcciff  <i  nervv-ccutre  to  effect i ve  d ischarge  moij,  Inj  ocfing 
unth  one  or  more  other  stimidi  {equally  ineffectual  hy  themselves 
(done)  bring  the  discharge  about.  The  natural  way  to  con- 
sider this  is  as  a  summation  of  tensions  which  at  last  over- 
come a  resistance.  The  first  of  them  produce  a  'latent 
excitement*  or  a  'heightened  irritability' — the  phrase  is 
immaterial  so  far  as  practical  consequences  go ;  the  last  is 
the  straw  which  breaks  the  camel's  back.  Where  the 
neural  process  is  one  that  has  conscicnisuess  for  its  accom- 
paniment, the  final  explosion  would  in  all  cases  seeiu  to 
involve  a  vivid  state  of  feeling  of  a  more  or  less  substantive 
kind.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  ten- 
sions whilst  yet  submaximal  or  outwardly  ineffective^  may 
not  also  have  a  share  in  determizdng  the  total  conscious- 
ness present  in  the  individual  at  the  time.  In  later 
chapters  we  shall  see  abundant  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
do  have  such  a  share,  and  that  without  their  contribution 
the  fringe  of  relations  which  is  at  every  moment  a  vital  in- 
gredient of  the  mind's  object,  would  not  come  to  conscious- 
ness at  all. 

The  subject  belongs  too  much  to  physiology  for  the 
evidence  to  be  cited  in  detail  in  these  pages.  I  will  throw 
into  a  note  a  few  references  for  such  readers  as  may  be  in- 
terested in  following  it  out,*  and  simply  say  that  the  direct 

♦Vakutin  :  Archiv  f.  d.  gesiimmt.  Physiol.,  1873.  p.  458.  Stirling: 
Leipzig  Acad.  Burichle,  1«75,  p.  3?2  (Jourual  of  Physiol.,  1876).  J. 
Wsrd :  Arcbiv  f .  (Aoat  u.)  Pbystol.,  1880,  p.  7S.  H.  Sewall :  Johns 
Hopkins  Studies,  1880,  p.  80.  Kronecker  u.  Nioolaides:  Archiv  f. 
(Anat.  u.)  PhyBiol.,  1880,  p.  487.  Exner :  Arcfaiv  f.  die  ges.  Pliysiol.,  Bd. 
88,  p.  487  (1882).  Eckhard  :  in  Hermann's  Ildbch.  d.  PhysioL,  Bd.  I.  Thl. 
n.  p.  81.  Fran9oti>Fruick :  Lemons  sur  les  FonciionB  motricee  du  Ce^ 
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electrical  irritation  of  the  cortical  centres  sufficiently  proves 
the  point.  For  it  was  found  by  the  earliest  exj)erimeuter8 
here  that  whereas  it  takes  an  exceedingly  strong  current 
to  produce  any  moyement  when  a  single  induction-shock 
ia  used,  a  rapid  sacoeflaion  of  indaction-ahocks  ('  faradiza- 
tion *)  will  produce  movemeiita  when  the  current  is  com- 
paratiyely  weak.  A  single  quotation  from  an  excellent 
investigation  will  exhibit  this  law  under  further  aspects : 

**  If  we  continue  to  stimulate  the  cortex  at  short  intervals  with  the 
strenfirth  of  current  which  prodiicps  the  minimal  muscular  contrac- 
tion [of  the  (lo^j's  digital  extensor  muscle],  the  aninunt  of  contraction 
gradually  increases  till  it  reaches  the  maximum.  Each  earlier  .stimula- 
tion leaves  thus  an  eflect  behind  it,  which  inerea^  the  elhcacv  of  the 
following  one.  In  this  summation  of  the  stimuli  ....  the  following 
yK)ints  may  bo  noted  :  1)  Single  stinudi  entirely  inefficacious  when 
alone  may  Ijecome  efficacious  by  sufficiently  rapid  reiteration.  If  the 
•current  used  is  very  much  less  than  that  which  provokes  the  first  begin- 
ning of  contraction,  a  very  large  number  of  successive  shocks  may  be 
needed  Iwfova  the  moTement  ^[>peara— 20,  50,  onoe  106  shooks  were 
seeded.  9)  The  aummation  takee  place  easily  in  proportion  to  the 
shortness  of  the  Interval  between  the  stimnli.  A  current  too  weak  to 
give  effective  summation  when  its  shocks  are  8  seconds  apart  will  be 
capable  of  so  doing  when  the  interval  is  shortened  to  1  second.  8) 
Not  only  electrical  irritation  leaves  a  modification  which  goes  to  swell 
the  following  stimulus,  but  every  sort  of  irritant  which  can  prodnoe  a 
eontraetion  does  so.  If  in  any  way  a  reflex  contraction  of  the  muscle 
experimented  on  has  been  produced,  or  if  it  is  contracted  spontaneously 
by  the  animal  (as  not  unfrequently  happens  '  by  sympathy,'  during  a 
deep  inspiration),  it  is  found  that  an  electrical  stimulus,  until  then 
inqperative,  operates  energetically  if  immediately  appUed.''  * 

Furthermore : 

In  a  certain  .stage  of  the  morphia-narcosis  an  ineffectively  weak 
shock  will  become  powerfully  effective,  if,  immediately  before  it^s  appli- 

vera,  p.  nil.,  889.— For  the  procen  of  summation  in  iMrew  and  miiMte, 
cf.  Heimasn:  M.  ThL  i.  p.  108,  and  vol.  i.  p.  40.  Also  Wundt: 
Physiol  Psych. ,  i.  848  if . ;  Bichet :  Tnvaux  du  Lsboratoire  de  Mar^,  1877, 

p.  07 ;  L'llomme  et  rintelligence,  pp.  24  ff.,  468 ;  Revue  Philosophlque, 
I.  XXI.  p.  564.  Kronecker  u.  H^dl .  Archiv  f.  (Anal,  u.)  Physiol.,  1879; 
Sch5nlein  :  ibid.  1882.  p.  357.  Sertoli  (Hofmann  and  Scliwalbt  's  Jahres- 
bericht,  1882.  p.  25.  De  Watteville :  Nourolopisches  Ct  nlralblalt,  1888, 
Ko.  7.    GrQahagen  :  Arch.  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol..  Bd.  34,  p.  301  (1884). 

* Baboofl  und  Heidenhain :  UeberErregungs-  und  Hemmungsvorgftnge 
fnaeihslh  der  motoriscbai  Hiracentran.  Archiv  f.  d.  gcs.  Physiol.,  Bd. 
88,  p.  188  (1861). 
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oatioD  to  the  motor  centre,  the  ddn  of  oertain  parts  of  the  bo47  ti 
exposed  to  gentle  taetUe  stimnlation.  •  .  .  If  » having  ascertained  the 
subminimal  strength  of  cuirent  and  convinced  one^s  self  repeatedly  of  its 
inelBcacy,  we  draw  onr  hand  a  single  time  lightly  over  the  skin  of  the 
paw  whose  cortical  centre  is  the  object  <^  stimulation,  we  find  the  cur- 
rent at  once  strongly  effective.  The  increase  of  irritability  lasts  sodqc 
seconds  before  it  disappears.  Sometimes  the  effect  of  a  single  light 
stroking  of  the  paw  is  only  sufficient  to  make  the  previously  ineffectual 
current  produce  a  very  weak  contraction.  Repeating  the  tactile  stimii- 
latioQ  will  then,  as  a  rule,  increase  the  contraction's  extent."  * 

We  constantly  use  the  summation  of  stimuli  in  our 
practical  appeals.  If  a  car-horse  balks,  the  final  way  of 
starting  him  is  by  applying  a  number  of  customary  incite- 
ments at  ouce.  If  the  driver  uses  reins  aoid  voice,  if  one 
bystander  pulls  at  his  head,  another  lashes  his  hind 
qnartem,  and  the  conductor  rings  the  bell,  and  the  dia- 
monnted  passengem  shove  the  car,  all  at  the  same  moiii6iit» 
his  obstinacy  generally  yields,  and  he  goes  on  his  waj  re- 
joicing. If  we  are  striving  to  remember  a  lost  name  or  fact, 
we  think  of  as  many  *  cues  '  as  possibh^,  so  that  by  their 
joint  action  they  may  recall  what  no  one  of  them  can  recall 
alone.  The  sight  of  a  dead  prey  will  often  not  stimulate  a 
beast  to  pursuit^  but  if  the  sight  of  movement  be  added  to 
that  of  form,  pursuit  occurs.  Briicke  noted  that  his  brain- 
less hen,  which  made  no  attempt  to  peck  at  the  grain  under 
her  very  eyes,  began  pecking  if  the  grain  were  thrown  on 
the  ground  with  force,  so  as  to  produce  a  rattling  sound.*'  t 
"Dr.  Allen  Thomson  hatched  out  some  chickens  on  a  carpet, 
where  he  ke])t  them  for  several  days.  They  showed  no  in- 
clination to  scrape,  .  .  .  but  when  Dr.  Thomson  sprinkled 
a  little  gravel  on  the  carpet,  .  .  .  the  chickens  immediately 
began  their  scraping  movements."  X  ^  strange  person,  and 
darkness,  are  both  of  them  stimuli  to  fear  and  mistrust  in 
dogs  (and  for  the  matter  of  that,  in  men).   Neither  dronm- 


*  Archlv  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol.,  Bd.  26.  p.  176  (1881).  Exner  thinks  {tbid, 
Bd.  28.  p.  497  (1882) )  that  the  summation  here  occurs  in  the  spinal  cord. 
It  makes  uo  diilerence  where  this  particular  summatioa  occurs,  so  far  as 
the  general  philosophy  of  summation  goes. 

fO.  H.  Lewes:  Phyiioal  Basis  of  Mind,  p.  479,  wheie  muj  rfmOv 
enmples  are  gtren,  487-9. 

IBomanes :  HeDtal  BvoIuUod  In  Animals,  p.  188. 
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stance  alone  may  awaken  outward  manifestatioDs,  but  to- 
getlier,  Le.  when  the  strange  man  is  met  in  the  dark,  the  dog 
will  be  excited  to  violent  defiance.  *  Street-hawkers  weU 
know  the  efficacy  of  enmrnation,  for  they  arrange  themselTes 
in  a  line  npon  the  sidewalk,  and  the  passer  often  buys  from 
the  last  one  of  them,  through  the  effect  of  the  reiterated  so- 
licitation, what  he  refused  to  buv  from  the  first  in  tlie  row. 
A})li;isia  shows  many  examples  of  summation.  A  patient 
who  cannot  name  an  object  simply  shown  him,  will  name  it 
if  he  touches  as  well  as  sees  it,  etc. 

Instances  of  sammation  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  forestall  subsequent  chapters. 
Those  on  Instinct,  the  Stream  of  Thought,  Attention,  Dis- 
crimination, Association,  Memory,  Esthetics,  and  Will,  will 
contain  numerous  exemplificntionn  of  the  reach  of  the  prin- 
ciple in  the  purely  psychological  held. 

BBA.OnOS-TIM]L 

One  of  the  liues  of  experimental  inyestigation  most 

diligently  followed  of  late  years  is  that  of  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  tijiie  occupied  Iry  nervous  events.  Helmholtz  led 
off  by  discovering  the  rapiility  of  the  current  in  the  sciatic 
nerre  of  the  frog.  But  the  methods  he  used  were  soon 
applied  to  the  sensory  nerves  and  the  centres,  and  the 
results  caused  much  popular  scientific  admiration  when 
described  as  measurements  of  the  '  Telocity  of  thought* 
The  phrase  ' quick  as  thought*  had  from  time  immemorial 
signified  all  that  was  wonderful  and  elusive  of  determina- 
tion in  the  line  of  speed ;  and  the  way  in  which  Science 
laid  her  doomful  hand  upon  this  mystery  reminded  people 
of  the  day  when  Franklin  tirst  *  eripuit  ccdo  fvLmen^'  fore- 

*8ee  a  timDar  initance  In  Mach :  Beitiige  nir  Analyae  der  Bmplln- 
duDgen,  p.  86^  a  tpMiow  twfng  the  aoiniaL  My  yonng  children  are  afndd 
of  thdr  own  pag-dog,  if  he  enters  fheir  room  after  they  are  in  bed  and  the 
Wghhi  are  out.  Compue  thli  itatement  also  :  "  The  first  question  to  a 
pmimnt  ■eldom  proves  more  than  a  flapper  to  rouse  the  torpid  ad  justments 
of  his  ears.  The  invariable  answer  of  a  Scottish  peasant  is,  '  What's  your 
wull?' — that  of  the  English,  a  vacant  stare.  A  second  and  even  a  third 
question  may  be  required  to  elicit  an  answer."  (li.  Fowler  :  Some  Obser- 
TationB  on  the  Mental  State  of  the  Blind,  and  Deaf,  and  Ihimb  (SiUibury, 
1648).  P- 14.) 
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shadowing  ihe  xeign  of  a  newer  and  colder  race  of  gods. 
We  shall  take  up  the  yarions  operations  measured,  each  in 

the  chapter  to  which  it  more  naturally  pertains.  I  may 
say,  however,  immediately,  that  the  phrase  '  yelocity  of 
thought*  is  misleading,  for  it  is  by  no  means  clear  in  auy 
of  the  oases  what  particular  act  of  thought  occurs  during 
the  time  which  is  measured.  *  Yelocity  of  nerve-action  *  is 
liable  to  the  same  critioismy  for  in  most  oases  we  do  not  know 
what  particnlar  nerve-processes  occur.  What  the  times 
in  question  really  represent  is  the  total  duration  of  certain 
reactions  upon  stimiM,  Certain  of  the  conditions  of  the  reac- 
tion are  prepared  beforehand ;  they  consist  in  the  assnm}> 
tion  of  those  motor  and  sensory  tensions  which  we  name 
the  expectant  state.  J ust  what  happens  during  the  actual 
time  occupied  by  the  reaction  (in  other  words,  just  what 
is  added  Uy  the  pre-existent  tensions  to  procfuce  the  actual 
discharge)  is  not  nuide  out  at  present  either  from  the 
neural  or  from  the  mental  point  of  view. 

The  method  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  these  investiga- 
tions. A  signal  of  some  sort  is  communicated  to  the  subject, 
and  at  the  same  instant  records  itself  on  a  time-register- 
ing apparatus.  The  subject  then  makes  a  muscular  move- 
ment of  some  sort,  which  is  the  *  reaction,'  and  which  also 
records  itself  automatically.  The  time  found  to  have  elapsed 
between  the  two  records  is  the  total  time  of  that  observation. 
The  time-registering  instruments  are  of  various  types. 

bigu&l.  KiuctioD. 


1  i 
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Fio.  21. 


One  type  is  that  of  the  revolving  drum  covered  with  smohed 

paper,  on  which  one  electric  pen  traces  a  line  which  the 

signal  breaks  and  the  '  reaction '  draws  again  ;  whilst  another 
eloctric  pen  (connected  with  a  pendulum  or  a  rod  of  metal 
vibrating  at  a  known  rate)  traces  alongside  of  the  former 
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line  a  *  time-line '  of  which  each  nndalation  or  link  stands 
for  a  certain  fraotion  of  a  second*  and  against  which  the 
Imak  in  the  reaction-line  can  be  measured.  Compare 
Fig.  21,  wheie  the  line  is  broken  by  the  signal  at  the  first 

arrow,  and  continued  again  bj  the  reaction  at  the  second.  f 
Ludwig's  Kymograph,  Marey's  Chronograph  are  good  ex- 
amples of  this  type  of  iustninieut 

Another  type  of  instrumeut  is  represented  by  tlie  stop- 
watch, of  which  the  most  perfect  form  is  Hipp's  Chrono- 
scopew  The  hand  on  the  dial  measures  intervals  as  short 
as  7^  of  a  second.  The  signal  (by  an  appropriate  electric 


lte>  tC— Bowdftcb's  ReAction-tiraer.  F,  tuning-fork  carrying  a  little  plate  which 
holds  the  paper  on  which  the  electric  pen  M  inaken  the  tracing,  and  Kliding  iq 
groorea  oo  toe  baae  board.  P,  a  plu|;  which  spreads  the  prooga  or  the  fork  apart 
wben  tt  1m  imiliad  forward  to  ita  extreme  limit,  and  releasea  th«n  wbea  a  to  dimWB 
Imu^  to* oartilii  point.  Tbe  fork  then  Tibfatea, and.  its  backward  mowmtntflOB- 
ttnuinir,  na  mdidatlnir  Nm  It  drawn  on  the  tmolced  caper  by  the  pen.  At  9*ls  a 
tonn^ue  fixed  to  the  earriapfe  of  the  fork,  and  at  AT  an  electric  key  which  the  tonpxje 
openfl  and  with  which  the  electric  pen  is  connected.  At  the  instant  of  opening,  the 
pen  changes  ita  place  and  the  unilttlating  line  is  drawn  at  a  different  level  on  the 
paper.  The  opening  can  be  made  to  serve  as  a  idgnal  to  the  reaoter  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  and  his  reaction  can  be  made  to  close  the  pen  a? ain,  when  the  line  re- 
toraa  to  tta  lint  kntL  nie  raaotion  time  a  the  number  or  undulatloaa  tnioed  at 

-^r..  *  f^^^j 

me  ■aoowu  web 


connection)  starts  it ;  the  reaction  stops  it ;  and  by  reading 

off  its  initial  and  terminal  positions  we  have  immediately 
and  with  no  farther  trouble  the  time  we  seek.  A  still 
simpler  instrument,  tliouf^li  one  not  vory  satisfactory  in  its 
working,  is  the  '  psychodometer '  of  £xner  &  Obersteiner, 
of  which  I  picture  a  modification  devised  bj  mj  colleague 
Professor  H.  P.  Bowditch,  which  works  very  welL 

The  manner  in  which  the  signal  and  reaction  are  con- 
nected with  the  chronographic  apparatus  yaries  indefinitely 
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in  different  experiments.  Eyerj  new  problem  requires 
some  new  electric  or  mechanical  disposition  of  apparatus.* 

The  least  complicated  time-measurement  is  that  known 
as  ti'mpfe  mioMoii-lfiiM^  in  which  there  is  bnt  one  possible 
signal  and  one  possible  moTement,  and  both  are  known  in 
advance.  The  movement  is  generally  the  closing  of  au  elec- 
tric key  with  the  hand.  The  foot,  the  jaw,  the  lips,  even 
the  eyelid,  have  been  in  turn  made  organs  of  reaction,  and 
the  apparatus  has  been  modilied  aocordinglj.f  The  time 
usually  elapsing  between  stimulus  and  morement  lies  be* 
tween  one  and  three  tenths  of  a  second,  Tarying  according 
to  circumstances  which  will  be  mentioned  anon. 

The  subject  of  experiment^  wheneyer  the  reactions  are 
short  and  regular,  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  tension,  and  feels, 
when  the  signal  comes,  as  if  it  started  the  reaction,  by  a 
sort  of  fatality,  and  as  if  no  psj'chic  process  of  perception 
or  volition  had  a  chance  to  intervene.  The  whole  succession 
is  so  rapid  that  perception  seems  to  be  retrospectiyey  and 
the  time-order  of  eyents  to  be  read  off  in  memory  rather 
than  known  at  the  moment  This  at  least  is  my  own  per- 
sonal experience  in  the  matter,  and  with  it  I  find  others  to 
agree.  The  question  is,  What  happens  inside  of  us,  either 
in  brain  or  mind?  and  to  answer  that  we  must  analyze  just 
what  processes  tlie  reaction  involves.  It  is  evident  that 
some  time  is  lost  in  each  of  the  following  stages  : 

1.  The  stimulus  excites  the  peripheral  sense-organ 
adequately  for  a  current  to  pass  into  the  sensory  nerye ; 

2.  The  sensory  nerye  is  trayersed ; 

d.  The  transformation  (or  reflection)  of  the  sensory  into 
a  motor  current  occurs  in  the  centres ; 

4.  The  spinal  cord  and  motor  nerve  are  traversed  ; 

5.  The  motor  current  excites  the  muscle  to  the  contract- 
ing point. 

*  The  reader  will  find  a  great  deal  about  eliiODographic  appaiatus  in 
J.  Mai^ :  La  Mlthode  Oiaphique,  pi.  u.  cfaap.  n.  One  can  make  pretty 
ftiir  meMaremenU  with  no  other  inatnunent  than  a  watch,  by  making  a 
large  number  of  reactions,  each  serving  as  a  aignal  for  the  following  one, 
and  dlTiding  the  total  time  they  take  by  their  number.  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes 
first  suggested  this  method,  which  hus  been  ingeniously  elalx) rated  and 
applied  by  Proffv^sor  Jastrow.    See   Science '  for  September  10,  1886. 

t  See,  for  a  few  modilications.  Cattell,  Mind.  xi.  220  ft. 
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Time  is  ako  lost,  of  oomae,  ontside  the  mnsele,  in  the 
joints,  akin,  etc,  and  between  the  parts  of  the  apparatus ; 

aud  when  the  stimulus  which  serves  as  signal  is  applied  to 
the  skin  of  the  trunk  or  limbs,  time  is  lost  in  the  sensorial 
oonductiou  through  the  spinal  cord. 

The  stage  marked  3  is  the  only  one  that  interests  us 
here.  The  other  stages  answer  to  purely  physiological 
piooecMS,  bnt  stage  3  is  psyoho-physical ;  that  is,  it  is  a 
bigher-oentral  process,  and  has  probably  some  sort  of  oon- 
sdonsness  acoompanjiug  it  What  sort? 

Wnndt  has  little  di£Scnlty  in  deciding  that  it  is  con- 
sciousness of  a  quite  elaborate  kind.  He  distinguishes 
between  two  stages  in  the  conscious  reception  of  an  im- 
pression, calling  one  perception,  and  the  other  apperception^ 
and  likening  the  one  to  the  mere  entrance  of  an  object  into 
the  periphery  of  the  field  of  vision,  and  the  other  to  its 
coming  to  ooonpy  the  focus  or  point  of  view.  InaUeniive 
awarmem  of  an  object,  and  atteniwn  to  it,  are,  it  seems  to 
me,  equivalents  for  perception  and  apperception,  as  Wundt 
uses  the  words.  To  these  two  forms  of  awareness  of  the 
impression  Wundt  adds  the  conscious  volition  to  react, 
gives  to  the  trio  the  name  of  *  psycho-physical '  processes, 
and  assumes  that  tliey  actually  follow  npon  each  other  in 
the  snooession  in  which  they  have  been  named.*  So  at 
least  I  understand  him.  The  simplest  way  to  determine 
the  time  taken  np  by  this  psycho-physical  stage  Na  8 
would  be  to  determine  separately  the  duration  of  the  sev- 
eral purely  physical  processes,  1,  2,  4,  and  5,  and  to  sub- 
tract them  from  the  total  reaction -time.  Such  attempts 
have  been  made,  t  But  the  data  for  calculation  are  too 


♦  Physiol.  Psych.,  ii.  221-2.  Cf.  also  the  first  editioD,  728-9.  I  must 
confess  to  finding  all  Wundt's  utterances  alx>nt  'apperception  '  both  vacil- 
laliog  and  obscure.  1  see  no  use  whatever  f<ir  the  word,  ns  he  employs  it. 
in  Psychology.  Attention,  perception,  conception,  volition,  are  its  ample 
equivalents.  Why  we  should  need  a  single  word  to  denote  ail  these  things 
hf  tamtk  Wmidl  fSnlls  to  make  etoir.  Gontult.  liowmr,  hb  pupil  Staude's 
vtfda. '  Ueber  den  Begriff  der  Appereeptioo/  etc,  in  Wundt's  periodical 
Philoaophiiclie  fitudlen,  i.  14B,  which  may  be  tuppoeed  official.  lV>r  a 
minute  criticiBm  of  Wundt's '  apperception/  see  Marty:  YierteljahrBchrift 
t  wlss.  Philos. .  X.  846. 

t  By  Exner,  for  example,  PflOger'a  Archiv,  yii.  628  ft. 
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inaccurate  for  use,  and,  as  Wundt  himBelf  admits^  *  the  pre- 
dse  duration  of  stage  8  must  at  present  be  left  enveloped 
with  that  of  the  other  processes,  in  the  total  reaction-time. 
Mj  own  belief  is  that  no  suoh  succession  of  eonscioiis 

feelings  as  Wundt  describes  takes  place  during  staf^e  3. 
It  is  a  process  of  central  excitement  and  discharge,  with 
which  doubtless  some  feeling  coexists,  but  what  feeling  we 
oanuot  tell,  because  it  is  so  fugitive  and  so  immediately 
eclipsed  by  the  more  substantive  and  enduring  memory  of 
the  impression  as  it  came  in,  and  of  the  executed  moTa- 
ment  of  response.  Feeling  of  the  impression,  attention  to 
it,  thought  of  the  reaction,  volition  to  react,  wM,  undoubt- 
edly, all  be  links  of  the  process  under  other  coiiditions^\  and 
would  lead  to  the  same  reaction — after  an  indefinitely  longer 
time.  But  these  other  conditions  are  not  those  of  the 
experiments  we  are  discussing ;  aud  it  is  mythological  psy- 
chology (of  which  we  shall  see  many  later  examples)  to  con- 
clude that  because  two  mental  processes  lead  to  the  same 
result  they  must  be  similar  in  their  inward  subjective  con- 
stitution. The  feeling  of  stage  8  is  certainly  no  articulate 
perception.  It  can  be  nothing  but  the  mere  sense  of  a 
reflex  discharge.  Tlie,  reaction  tvhose  time  is  measured  is, 
in  short,  a  rejiex  action  pure  and  simple^  and  not  a  psychic 
act,  A  foregoing  psychic  condition  is,  it  is  true,  a  pre- 
requisite for  this  reflex  action.  The  preparation  of  the 
attention  and  volition ;  the  expectation  of  the  signal  and 
the  readiness  of  the  lumd  to  move,  the  instant  it  shall  come ; 
the  nervous  tension  in  which  the  subject  waits,  are  all  con- 
ditions of  the  formation  m  him  for  the  time  being  of  a  new 
path  or  arc  of  reflex  discharge.  The  tract  from  the  sense- 
organ  which  receives  the  stimulus,  into  the  motor  centre 
which  discharges  the  reaction,  is  already  tingling  with  pre- 
monitory innervation,  is  raised  to  such  a  pitch  of  heightened 
irritability  by  the  expectant  attention,  that  the  signal  is 
instantaneously  sufficient  to  cause  the  overflow.^   No  other 

•P.m  Cf.  also RIchet,  Rev.  PhikM..  VI.  a0M 
f  Fmr  Instance,  If,  on  the  previous  day.  one  had  resolvsd  to  ad  on  a 
signal  when  It  should  oome,  and  It  now  came  whilst  we  were  engaged  In 

other  things,  and  reminded  us  of  the  resolve. 

I  "  I  need  hardly  mention  that  success  In  these  experiments  depends  In 
a  high  degree  on  our  concentration  of  attention.  If  inattentive,  one  gets 
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traoi  of  the  nervous  system  is,  at  the  moment,  in  this  hair- 
trigger  oonditioD.  The  consequence  is  that  one  sometimeB 
responds  to  a  wrong  signal,  especially  if  it  be  an  impression 
of  the  same  Hud  with  the  signal  we  expect*  Bat  if  by 
chance  we  are  tired,  or  the  signal  is  nnexpectedly  weak, 
and  we  do  not  react  instantly,  but  only  after  an  express 
perception  that  the  signal  has  come,  and  an  ex])ress  voli- 
tion, the  time  becomes  quite  disproportionately  long  (a 
second  or  more,  according  to  Exner  t),  and  we  feel  that  the 
process  is  in  natore  altogether  different 

In  fact^  the  reaction-time  experiments  are  a  case  to 
which  we  can  immediately  apply  what  we  haye  jnst  learned 
about  the  summation  of  stimnlL  'Expectant  attention'  is 
but  the  subjective  name  for  what  objectively  is  a  partial 
stimulation  of  a  certain  pathway,  the  pathway  from  the 
*  centre '  for  the  signal  to  that  for  the  discharge.  In  Chapter 
XI  we  shall  see  that  all  attention  involves  excitement  from 
within  of  the  tract  concerned  in  feeling  the  objects  to  which 
attention  is  given.  The  tract  here  is  the  excito-motor  arc 
about  to  be  traversed.  The  signal  is  but  the  spark  from 
without  which  touches  ojST  a  train  already  laid.  The  per- 
formance, under  these  conditions,  exactly  resembles  any 
retiex  action.  The  only  difference  is  that  whilst,  in  the 
ordinarily  so-called  reflex  acts,  the  reflex  arc  is  a  permanent 
result  of  organic  growth,  it  is  here  a  transient  result  of  ^ 
previous  cerebral  conditions.  %  ^ 

very  discrepaut  figures.  .  .  .  This  coDcentration  of  the  attenliou  is  iu  the 
hIglMit  d^grae  exhamtlDg.  After  loine  experiments  In  which  I  was  con- 
emed  to  get  lesnlts  as  nnlfonn  as  ponible,  I  wasoovered  with  perspiration 
and  eioesstvttly  fatlgaed  although  I  had  sat  quietly  In  my  chair  all  the 

while."    (Exner,  loc.  ext.  vii.  618.) 
♦  Wiindt.  Physiol.  PHycb.,  n.  SSA. 
f  Ptinger's  Archiv,  vii,  616. 

X  In  short,  what  M.  DellxEuf  calls  an  * organe  adventiee.*  The  reaction- 
time,  moreover,  is  quite  compatible  with  the  reaction  itself  being  of  a  reflex 
order.  Some  reflexes  (sneezing,  e.g.)  are  very  slow.  The  only  time- 
measnrement  of  a  reflex  act  in  the  human  subject  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  Is  Bxner's  measarement  of  winking  (In  Pfl(lger*s  Archiv  f. 
d.  gesammt.  Physiol.,  Bd.  vni.  p.  026, 1874).  He  found  that  when  the 
stimulus  was  a  flash  of  light  it  took  the  wink  0.2168  sec.  to  occur.  A  strong 
electric  shock  to  the  cornea  shortened  the  time  to  0.0578  sec.  The  ordinary 
•  reaction-time '  Is  midway  between  these  values.  Exner  *  reduces  '  his  times 
by  eliminating  the  physiological  process  of  conduction.   His  '  reduced 
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I  ua  happy  to  say  that  ainoe  the  pieeeding  pangraiihs 
(and  the  notes  thereto  appertaining)  were  written,  Wandt 
has  himself  hecome  conyerted  to  the  view  whieh  I  defend. 

He  now  admits  that  in  the  shortest  reactions  **  there  is 
neither  apperception  nor  will,  but  that  they  are  merely 
ImUnrT^iexea  due  to  practice,'*  *  The  means  of  his  conver- 
sion are  certain  experiments  performed  in  his  laboratory 
by  Herr  L.  Lange,  t  who  was  led  to  distingiiish  between 
two  ways  of  setting  the  attention  in  reacting  on  a  signal^ 
and  who  found  that  they  ga^  very  different  time-resnlta. 
In  the  '  extreme  acMorial  *  way,  as  Iisnge  oalls  it,  of  reacting, 

mlnimiim  wlnklDg-tlme '  is  then  0.0471  (Ml.  881).  whilst  his  rednoed  vsao- 
tiOD-time  is  O.OSdS  {ibid,  m,  687).  These  flguras  hafe  feafly  no  sckotifie 
iralue  beyond  that  of  showing,  aooordlng  to  Bzner't  own  belief  (Tn.  681)» 
that  reactiou-time  and  reflex-time  measure  processes  of  essentially  the  same 

order.  His  description,  moreover,  of  the  process  is  an  excellent  description 
of  a  reflex  net.  "  Every  one,"  siiys  be,  *'  who  makes  reaction-time  experi- 
ments for  the  tirst  time  is  surprised  to  find  how  little  he  is  master  of  his  own 
movements,  so  soon  as  it  becomes  a  question  of  executing  them  with  a 
maximum  of  speed.  Not  only  does  their  energy  lie,  as  it  were,  outside  the 
field  of  choioe»  but  even  the  tfane  In  whldi  ttie  movement  oocnn  depends 
only  pertly  upon  ourselves.  We  Jerk  our  nrm,  and  we  can  afterwards  teU 
with  astonish!  ng  precision  whether  we  have  jerked  it  quicker  or  slower  than 
another  time,  although  we  have  no  powerto  JerkiteJi^tlyatthewished-for 
moment." — Wundt  himself  admits  that  when  we  await  a  stroncr  sienal  with 
tense  preparation  there  is  no  consciousness  of  any  duality  of  *  appercep- 
tion'  and  motor  resjwnse;  the  two  are  continuous  (Physiol.  Psych.,  n. 
226).— Mr.  C'attell's  view  is  identical  with  the  one  I  defend.  "I  think," 
he  says,  "  that  if  the  processes  of  |)erceptiou  and  willing  are  present  at  all 
they  are  very  rudlmentaiy.  .  .  .  The  subject,  by  a  voluntatyeffort  [before 
the  signal  comes],  puts  the  lines  of  communintion  between  the  centre  for  " 
the  stimulus  "  and  the  centre  for  the  co-ordination  of  motions  ...  In  a  state 
of  unstable  equilibrium.  When,  therefore,  a  nervous  impulse  reaches  the** 
former  centre,  "  it  causes  brain-changes  in  two  directions;  an  impulse  moves 
along  to  the  cortex  and  calls  forth  there  a  perception  corresponding  to  the 
stimulus,  while  at  the  same  time  an  impulse  follows  a  line  of  small  resist- 
ance to  the  centre  for  the  co-ordination  of  motions,  and  the  proper  nervous 
impulse,  already  prepared  and  waiting  for  the  signal,  is  sent  from  the 
centre  to  the  musde  of  the  hsnd.  When  the  reaction  has  often  been 
made  the  entire  cerebral  process  becomes  automatte,  the  impulse  of  itself 
takes  the  well-travelled  way  to  the  motor  centre,  and  releases  the  molor 
Impulse."  (Mind,  xi.  232  8.)— Finally,  Prof.  Lipps  has,  in  his  ehtborate 
way  (Grundtatsachen,  179-188).  made  mince-meat  of  the  view  that  stsgo  8 
involves  either  conscious  perception  oi  conscious  will. 

♦Physiol.  Psych..  3d  edition  (1887),  vol.  ii.  p.  26«. 

f  Phiiosophische  Sludien,  vol.  iv.  p.  479  (1888). 
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one  keeps  one's  mind  as  intent  as  possible  upon  the  ex- 
pected signal,  and '  purposely  avoids  *  *  thinking  of  the  move- 
ment to  be  executed ;  in  the  *  extreme  muscular '  way  one 
'  does  not  think  at  all  *  f  of  the  signal,  bat  stands  as  ready  as 
possible  for  the  movement.   The  masonlar  leaotionB  are 
mneh  shorter  than  the  sensorial  ones,  the  average  differ- 
ence being  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  tenth  of  a  second* 
Wirndt  accordingly  calls  them  'shortened  reactions*  and, 
with  Lange,  admits  them  to  be  mere  reflexes ;  whilst  the 
sensorial  reactions  he  calls  'complete/  and  holds  to  his 
original  conception       far  as  they  are  concerned.  The 
facts*  however,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  warrant  even  this 
amount  of  fidelity  to  the  original  Wnndtian  position. 
When  vre  begin  to  react  in  the  '  extreme  sensorial '  way, 
Lange  says  that  we  get  times  so  very  long  that  they  mnst 
be  rejected  from  the  count  as  non-typicaL    **  Only  after 
the  reacter  has  succeeded  by  repeated  and  conscientious 
practice  in  bringing  about  an  extremely  precise  co-ordina- 
tion of  his  voluntary  impulse  with  his  sense-impression 
do  we  get  times  which  can  be  regarded  as  typical  sensorial 
leaetioii-times."  %  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  these  excessive 
and  *  untypical '  times  sie  probably  the  real '  complete  times,* 
the  only  ones  in  which  distinct  processes  of  actaal  percep- 
tion and  volition  occur  (see  above,  pp.  88-9).    The  typical 
sensorial  time  which  is  attained  by  practice  is  probably 
another  sort  of  reflex,  less  perfect  than  the  reflexes  pre- 
pared by  straining  one's  attention  towards  the  movement  § 
The  times  are  mnch  more  variable  in  the  sensorial  way 
than  in  the  mnscnlar.   The  several  muscular  reactions 
diffiar  little  from  each  other.   Only  in  them  does  the  phe- 
nomenon occur  of  reacting  on  a  false  signal,  or  of  reacting 
before  the  signal.   Times  intermediate  between  these  two 
types  occur  according  as  the  attention  fails  to  turn  itself 
exclusively  to  one  of  the  extremes.    It  is  obvious  that  Herr 
Lange's  distinction  between  the  two  types  of  reaction  is  a 
highly  important  one,  and  that  the  'extreme  muscular 


•Z«;.      p.  488.  f  Loc,  cU.  p.  487.  XLoe.  cU.  p.  489. 

§  Lange  has  an  Interesting  hjpothesli  as  to  the  braln-prooe«  oonoemed 
1&  Um  latter,  for  which  I  can  only  refer  to  hia  eaaay. 
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method/  c^Tiiig  both  the  shortest  times  and  the  most  con- 
stant ones,  ought  to  be  aimed  at  in  all  comparative  inyesti- 
gations.  Herr  Lange*s  own  mnscolar  time  aveia^ed 
0'M23  ;  his  sensorial  time,  (K'.280. 

These  reaction-time  experiments  are  then  in  no  sense 
measurements  of  the  swiftness  of  thought.  Only  when  we 
complicate  them  is  there  a  chance  for  anything  like  an 
intellectual  operation  to  occur.  Thej  may  be  complicated 
in  various  ways.  The  reaction  may  be  withheld  until  the 
signal  has  consciously  awakened  a  distinct  idea  (Wundt's 
discrimination-time,  association-time)  and  then  performed. 
Or  there  may  be  a  variety  of  possible  signals,  each  with 
a  different  reaction  assigned  to  it,  and  the  reaeter  may 
be  uncertain  which  one  he  is  about  to  receive.  The 
reaction  would  then  hardly  seem  to  occur  without  a  pre- 
liminary recognition  and  choice.  We  shall  see,  however, 
in  the  appropriate  chapters,  that  the  discrimination  and 
choice  involved  in  such  a  reaction  are  widely  different  from 
the  intellectual  operations  of  which  we  are  ordinarily  con- 
scious under  those  names.  Meanwhile  the  simple  reaction- 
time  remains  as  the  starting  point  of  all  these  superinduced 
complications.  It  is  the  fundamental  physiological  con- 
stant in  all  time-measurements.  As  such,  its  own  variations 
have  an  interest,  and  must  be  briefly  passed  in  rev-iew.* 

The  reaction-time  varies  with  the  individual  and  his  age^ 
An  individual  may  have  it  particularly  long  in  respect  of 
signals  of  one  sense  (Buccola,  p.  147),  but  not  of  others. 
Old  and  uncultivated  people  have  it  long  (nearly  a  second, 
in  an  old  pauper  observed  by  Ezner,  Fflfiger's  Archiv,  vn. 
612-4).  Children  have  it  long  (half  a  second,  Herzen  in 
Buccola,  p.  152). 

Practice  shortens  it  to  a  quantity  which  is  for  each  indi- 
vidual a  minimum  beyond  which  no  farther  reduction  can 
be  made.  The  aforesaid  old  pauper's  time  was,  after 
much  practice,  reduced  to  0.1866  sec  (lac  eit,  p.  626). 

*Tlie  nader  who  wishes  to  know  more  about  the  matter  wffi  And  a 
mott  faithful  compOation  of  all  that  hat  heen  done^  together  with  much 
original  matter,  In  G.  Buccola's  'Legge  del  Tempo/  etc.  Seealao  chap* 
ter  XVI  of  Wundt's  Pbysiol.  Psychology ;  Exner  in  Hermann'iB  Hdbch., 
Bd.  2,  Thl.  n.  pp.  2(S3-880;  alao  Ribot'a  Contemp.  Germ.  Psych., 
chapi  VIII. 
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I^atigue  lengtheDS  it. 

Concentration  of  attention  shortaixs  it.  Details  will  be 
given  in  the  chapter  ou  Attention. 

The  nature  of  the  aignal  makes  it  Tary.*   Wundt  writes : 

I  fonnd  that  the  leaetton-thne  for  impieBBioDS  on  the  skin  with 
electric  eUmnliia  Is  lees  than  for  tme  tonoh-eenaationB,  as  the  f oUowhig 
aTerages  show: 

AwMM.  Avemife 

Variation. 

Sonnd.  0. 167  sec  0.0281  sec. 

Light  0.W8  0.0810  " 

Electric  skhi-sensation.  0.801  "  0.0115 

Tonch-sensations  0.818  *«  0.0184  •< 

**I  here  bring  together  the  ayemges  which  have  been  obtained  1^ 
some  other  observers : 

Hirsch.  Hankel.  Exner. 

Sound  0.149  0.1505  0.1360 

Light  0.200  0.2246  0.1506 

Skin-seDsation  0.182  0.1546  0.1837"t 

Thermic  reactions  have  been  lately  measured  by  A. 
Qoldsoheider  and  by  Yintschgau  (1887),  who  find  them 
slower  than  reactions  from  touch*  That  from  heat  espe- 
cially is  Tery  slow,  more  so  than  from  cold,  the  differences 

(accor  Jiug  to  Goldscbeider)  depending  ou  the  nerve-ter- 
minations in  the  skin. 

Gustatoi-y  reactions  were  measured  by  Yintschgau.  They 
differed  according  to  the  substances  used,  running  up  to 
half  a  second  as  a  maximum  when  identification  took  place. 
The  mere  perception  of  the  presence  of  the  substance  on 
the  tongue  varied  from  0M59  to  0''.219  (Pfliiger's  Archiv, 
xnr.  529). 

Olfactory  reactions  have  been  studied  by  Yintschgau, 


♦The  nature  of  the  movement  also  seems  to  make  it  vary.  Mr.  B.  I. 
Oilman  and  I  reacted  to  the  same  signal  by  simply  raising  our  hand,  and 
again  by  carrying  our  hsiid  towards  our  bade.  The  moment  registered  was 
always  that  at  wblch  the  hand  broke  an  electric  contact  in  starting  to 
more  Bat  it  started  one  or  two  hundredths  of  a  second  later  when  the 
more  extensive  movement  was  the  one  to  be  made.  Orcliansky,  on  the 
other  hand,  experimenting  on  contractions  of  the  masseter  muscle,  found 
(Archiv  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1889.  p.  187)  that  the  greater  the  amplitude 
of  contraction  intended,  the  shorter  grew  the  time  of  reaction.  He 
explains  this  by  the  fact  that  a  more  ample  contraction  makes  a  greater 
appeal  to  iJu  attention,  and  that  this  shortens  the  times. 

\  Physiol.  Pqrch.,  n. 
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Buccola,  and  Beaunia.  They  are  slow,  ayeraging  about 
half  a  second  (cf.  Beaunis^  iiecherches  exp.  sur  TActivite 
O^rebrale,  1884,  p.  49  fL). 

It  will  be  observed  that  wund  is  more  promptly  reacted 
on  than  either  eight  or  tauck  Taste  and  amdl  are  slower 
than  either.  One  individual,  who  reacted  to  touch  upon 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  in  0'M25,  took  0".993  to  react  upon 
the  taste  of  quinine  a^jplied  to  the  same  spot.  In  another, 
upon  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  reaction  to  touch  being 
0'M41y  that  to  sugar  was  0''.552  (Yintschgau,  quoted  bj 
Bnccola,  p.  103).  Buccola  found  the  reaction  to  odors  to  I 
▼ary  from  0^.334  to  O^.GSly  according  to  the  perfume  used  j 
and  the  individuaL  I 

The  ifUemity  of  the  signal  makes  a  difference.  The  in- 
tenser  the  stimulus  the  shorter  the  time.  Herzen  (Gruud- 
liuien  eiuer  allgem.  Psychophysiologie,  p.  101)  compared 
the  reaction  from  a  com  on  the  toe  with  that  from  the  skin 
of  the  hand  of  the  same  subject.  The  two  places  were 
stimulated  simultaneously,  and  the  subject  tried  to  react 
simultaneously  with  both  hand  and  foot,  but  the  foot  always 
went  quickest  When  the  sound  skin  of  the  foot  was 
touched  instead  of  the  com,  it  was  the  hand  which  always 
reacted  first.  Wundt  tries  to  show  that  when  the  signal  is  ' 
made  barely  perceptible,  the  time  is  probably  the  same  in 
all  the  senses,  namely,  about  0.332'"  (PhysioL  Psych.,  2d 
ed.,  II.  224). 

Whore  the  signal  is  of  touch,  the  place  to  which  it  is 
applied  makes  a  difference  in  the  residtant  reaction-time. 
G.  S.  Hall  and  Y.  Eiies  found  (Archiy  f.  Anai  u.  PhysioL, 
1879)  that  when  the  finger-tip  was  the  place  the  reaction 

was  shorter  than  when  the  middle  of  the  upper  arm  was 
used,  in  spite  of  the  greater  length  of  nerve-trunk  to  be 
travt  rsod  in  the  latter  case.  This  discovery  invalidates  the 
measurements  of  the  rapidity  of  transmission  of  the  current 
in  human  nerves,  for  they  are  all  based  on  the  method  of 
comparing  reaction-times  from  places  near  the  root  and 
near  the  extremity  of  a  limb.  The  same  observers  found 
that  signals  seen  by  the  periphery  of  the  retina  gave  longer 
times  than  the  same  signals  seen  by  direct  vision. 

The  season  makes  a  diifereuce,  the  time  being  some  hun- 
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dreclths  of  a  second  shorter  on  cold  winter  days  (Yintschgau 
apud  Exner,  Hermann's  Hdbh.,  p.  270). 

Inf'jxicant8  alter  the  time.  Coffee  and  tea  appear  to 
shorten  it  Small  doses  of  toine  and  aloohol  first  shorten  and 
then  lengthen  it ;  but  the  shortening  stage  tends  to  disap- 
pear if  a  large  doee  be  given  immediately.  Thisy  at  leasts 
is  the  report  of  two  German  observers.  Dr.  J.  W.  Warren, 
whose  observations  are  more  thorough  than  any  previous 
ones,  oonld  find  no  very  decided  effects  from  ordinary  doses 
(Journal  of  Physiology,  xiu.  311).  Morphia  lengthens  the 
time.  Amyl-nitrite  lengthens  it,  but  after  the  inhalation  it 
mav  fall  to  less  than  the  normal.  Ether  and  chloroform 
lengthen  it  (for  authorities,  etc.,  see  Buccola,  p.  189). 

Certain  diseased  stales  naturally  lengthen  the  time. 

The  kifpnUic  tranot  has  no  constant  effect,  sometimes 
diortemsg  and  sometimes  lengthening  it  (Hall»  Mind,  vm. 
170 ;  Jamee,  Proc  Am.  Soc.  for  Psych.  Besearch,  246)i 

The  time  taken  to  inhibU  a  movement  (e.g.  to  cease  con* 
traction  of  jaw-muscles)  seems  to  be  about  the  same  as  to 
produce  one  (Gad,  Archiv  f.  (Anat  u.)  Physiol.,  1887,  468 ; 
Orchansky,  ibid.,  1889,  1885). 

An  immense  amount  of  work  has  been  done  on  reaction- 
tune,  of  which  I  have  cited  but  a  small  pari  It  is  a  sort 
of  work  which  appeals  particularly  to  patient  and  exact 
mindsy  and  they  have  not  failed  to  profit  by  the  opportunity. 

n«»»»AT.  BLOOMXrFPIiT. 

The  next  point  to  occupy  our  attention  is  the  changes  of 
circulatiafi  which  accompany  cerebral  activity. 

All  parts  of  the  cortex,  when  electrically  excited,  produce 
alterations  both  of  respiration  and  circulation.  The  blood- 
pressure  rises,  as  a  rule,  all  over  the  body,  no  matter  where 
the  cortical  irritation  is  applied,  though  the  motor  zone  is 
the  most  sensitive  region  for  the  purpose.  Elsewhere  the 
current  must  be  strong  enough  for  an  epileptic  attack  to  be 
produced.*  Slowing  and  quickening  of  the  heart  are  also 
observed,  and  are  independent  of  the  vaso-constrictive 
phenomenon.    Mosso,  using  his  ingenious  'plethysmo- 
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graph  *  as  an  mdieator,  disooTered  that  the  blood-suppl  j  to 
the  arms  diminished  during  inteUeotnal  aetiirity,  and  fonnd 

furthermore  that  th'e  arterial  tension  (as  showu  by  the 
sphjgmograph)  was  increased  in  these  members  (see 


^Ar\/WW\A/\^^ 

Fio.  2S.— Spbymograpbic  pulae-t racing.  A.  durinx  inlellectual  repose ;     during  iB- 

teltoonua  Mttvlij.  (Mono.) 

Fig.  23).  So  slight  au  emotion  as  that  produced  bj  the 
entrance  of  Professor  Ludwig  into  the  laboratory  was  in- 
stantly followed  by  a  shrinkage  of  the  anns.*  The  brain 
itself  is  an  excessiyely  Tascnlar  oxgan,  a  sponge  fall  of 
bloody  in  fact ;  and  another  of  Mosso*s  inyentions  showed 
that  when  less  blood  went  to  the  arms,  more  went  to  the 
head.  The  subject  to  be  observed  lay  on  a  delicately  bal- 
anced table  which  could  tip  downward  either  at  the  head 
or  at  the  foot  if  tlie  weight  of  either  end  were  increased. 
The  moment  emotional  or  intellectual  activity  began  in  the 
subject,  down  went  the  balance  at  the  head-end,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  redistribution  of  blood  in  his  system.  Bat 
the  best  proof  of  the  immediate  afflux  of  blood  to  the  brain 
during  mental  activity  is  due  to  Mosso's  obserrations  on 
three  persons  whose  brain  had  been  laid  bare  by  lesion  of 
the  skull.  By  means  of  apparatus  described  in  his  book,  f 
this  physiologist  was  enabled  to  let  the  brain-pulse  record 
itself  directly  b}'  a  tracing.  The  intra-cranial  blood-pressure 
rose  immediately  whenever  the  subject  was  spoken  to,  or 
when  he  began  to  think  actively,  as  in  solving  a  problem  in 
mental  arithmetic.  Mosso  gives  in  his  work  a  large  num- 
ber of  reproductions  of  tracings  which  show  the  instanta- 
neity  of  the  change  of  blood-supply,  whenever  the  mental 
activity  was  quickened  by  any  cause  whatever,  intellectual 

•  La  Paiira  (1884),  p.  117. 

fUeber  den  KreUlauf  des  Blutes  Im  mengchUchen  Oeblzn  (1881X 
chap.  II.  The  Introduction  givei  the  histoiyof  our  profloiis  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 
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oar  emotioiiaL  He  lelates  of  his  female  subject  that  one 
daj  whilst  traciiig  her  brain-piilse  he  observed  a  sudden 
rise  wiUi  no  apparent  outer  or  inner  cause.    She  however 

confessed  to  him  afterwards  that  at  that  momeDt  she  had 
esoght  8ight  of  a  skull  ou  top  of  a  piece  of  furniture  in  the 
loom,  and  that  this  had  given  her  a  sli<j:ht  emotion. 

The  fluctuations  of  the  blood-supply  to  the  brain  were 
independent  of  respiratory  changes,^  and  followed  the 
qiDekenlng  of  mental  activity  almost  immediately.  We 
■ost  snppoee  a  veiy  delicate  adjustment  whereby  the  dr- 
enlation  foUows  the  needs  of  the  cerebral  aotiyitj.  Blood 
▼ery  likely  may  rush  to  each  region  of  the  cortex  accord- 
mg  as  H  is  most  actiTe,  but  of  this  we  know  nothing.  I  need 
ii^rdlj  say  that  the  acti\dty  of  the  nervous  matter  is  the 
primary  phenomenon,  and  the  alWux  of  blood  its  secondary 
consequence.  Many  popular  writers  talk  as  if  it  were 
the  other  way  about,  and  as  if  mental  activity  were  due  to 
tbe  afflux  of  blood.  But,  as  Professor  H.  N.  Martin  has 
veil  said,  "  that  belief  has  no  physiological  foundation 
whateTer ;  it  is  eyen  directly  opposed  to  all  that  we  know  of 
cell  ]ife.*'t  A  chronic  pathological  congestion  may»  it  is  true» 
htm  secondary  consequences,  but  the  primary'  congestions 
which  we  have  been  considering  foflaw  the  activity  of  the 
brain-cells  by  an  adaptive  reflex  vaso-motor  mechanism 
doubtless  as  elaborate  as  that  which  harmonizes  blood- 
gupldy  with  cell-action  in  any  muscle  or  f^dand. 

Of  the  changes  in  the  cerebral  circulation  during  sleep« 
I  will  speak  in  the  chapter  which  treats  of  that  subject. 

OnSBRAL  <FHBBMOinDTBT. 

Brain-activity  seems  accompanied  by  a  local  disengagement 
af  hetit.  The  earliest  careful  work  in  this  direction  was  by 
Dr.  J.  S.  Lombard  in  1867.  Dr.  Lombard's  latest  results  in* 
dude  the  records  of  over  60,000  obserTations.t  He  noted  the 

•  In  this  conclusion  M.  Gky  (Archives  dc  Pbysiologie,  1881,  p.  742) 
■frees  with  Professor  Mosso.  Gley  found  his  pulse  rise  1-3  beats,  his 
carotid  dilate,  and  his  radial  artery  oontr«ct  during  hard  mental  work. 

f  Addiev  before  Hed.  and  CUnirg.  Society  of  Maiyland.  1879. 

%  See  hb  book;  "  £xperlnMiital  Beeesiehes  on  the  Regfonal  Tempera- 
tno  of  the  Heed"  (London.  1879). 
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changes  in  delicate  thermometers  and  electric  piles  placed 
against  the  scalp  in  human  beings,  and  found  that  any  intel- 
lectual effort,  such  as  computing,  composing,  reciting  poetij 
silently  or  aloud,  and  especially  that  emotional  excitement 
such  as  an  anger  fit,  caused  a  general  rise  of  temperature^ 
which  rarely  exceeded  a  degree  Fahrenheit  The  rise  was 
in  most  cases  more  marked  in  the  middle  region  of  the  head 
than  elsewhere.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  greater  in  reciting 
poetry  silently  than  in  reciting  it  aloud.  Dr.  Lombard's 
explanation  is  that  "  in  internal  recitation  an  additional 
portion  of  energy,  which  in  recitation  aloud  was  con- 
verted into  nervous  and  muscular  force,  now  appears  as 
heat"  *  I  should  suggest  rather,  if  we  must  have  a  theoiy, 
that  the  surplus  of  heat  in  recitation  to  one's  self  is  doe  te 
inhibitory  processes  which  are  absent  when  we  recite  aloud. 
In  the  chapter  on  the  Will  we  shall  see  that  the  simple  cen- 
tral process  is  to  speak  when  we  think  ;  to  think  silently 
involves  a  check  in  addition.  In  1870  the  indefatigable 
Schiff  took  up  the  subject,  experimenting  on  live  dogs  and 
chickens,  plunging  thermo-electric  needles  into  the  sub- 
stance of  their  brain,  to  eliminate  possible  errors  from 
yascular  changes  in  the  skin  when  the  thermometers  were 
placed  upon  the  scalp.  After  habituation  was  established, 
he  tested  the  animals  with  various  sensations,  tactile,  optic, 
olfactory,  and  auditory.  He  found  very  regularly  an  im- 
mediate deflection  of  the  galvanometer,  indicating  an  abrupt 
alteration  of  the  intra-cerebral  temperature.  When,  for  in- 
stance, he  presented  an  empty  roll  of  paper  to  the  nose  of 
his  dog  as  it  lay  motionless,  there  was  a  small  deflection, 
but  when  a  piece  of  meat  was  in  the  paper  the  deflection 
was  much  greater.  Schiff  concluded  horn  these  and  other 
experiments  that  sensorial  activity  heats  the  brain-tissue, 
but  he  did  not  try  to  localize  the  increment  of  heat  beyond 
finding  that  it  was  in  both  hemispheres,  whatever  might  be 
the  sensation  applied,  t  Dr.  E.  W.  Amidon  in  1880  made 
a  farther  step  forward,  in  localizing  the  heat  produced  by 
voluntary  muscular  contractions.   Applying  a  number  of 

*  IjOC.  cit.  p.  195. 

f  The  roost  conveoient  account  of  Schiff's  experimentB  is  by  Prof. 
Berzen,  in  the  tteTue  Pbilosophique,  toI.  m.  p.  81 
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•delicate  surface-tliermometers  simultaueously  against  the 
sealpi  he  found  that  when  different  musoles  of  the  body 
were  made  to  contract  'vigorously  for  ten  minnteB  or  more» 
diffiuent  regions  of  the  scalp  rose  in  temperatnrey  that  the 
regions  were  well  f  ooalised,  and  that  the  rise  of  temperature 
was  often  considerably  oyer  a  Fahrenheit  degree.  As  a  re- 
sult  of  his  investigations  he  gives  a  diagram  in  which  num- 
bered regions  represent  the  centres  of  highest  temperature 
for  the  various  special  movements  which  were  investigated. 
To  a  lai^e  extent  they  correspond  to  the  centres  for  the 
same  movements  assigned  by  Ferrier  and  others  on  other 
.groonds ;  only  they  cover  more  of  the  skulh* 

Pho9phcru8  and  Thought, 

Chemical  action  must  of  course  accompany  brain-activity. 
But  little  definite  is  known  of  its  exact  nature.  Cholesterin 
and  creatin  are  both  excrementitioas  products,  and  are 
both  found  in  the  brain.  The  subject  belongs  to  chemistry 
rather  than  to  pBjchology,  and  I  only  mention  it  here  for 
the  sake  of  saying  a  word  about  a  wide-spread  popu- 
lar error  about  brain-activity  and  phosphorus.  *  Ohne 
Phosphor y  kein  Gedanke,^  was  a  noted  war-cry  of  the 
'  materialists '  during  the  excitement  on  that  subject  which 
filled  Germany  in  the  '608.  The  brain,  like  every  other 
organ  of  the  body,  contains  phosphorus,  and  a  score  of 
other  chemicals  besides.  Why  the  phosphorus  should  be 
picked  out  as  its  essence,  no  one  know&  It  would  be 
•equally  true  to  say  *  Ohne  Wasser  kein  CManke,*  or  *  Ohne 
Kochsalz  kein  Gedanke  ' ;  for  thought  woukl  stop  as  quickly 
if  the  brain  should  dry  up  or  lose  its  NaCl  as  if  it  lost  its 
phosphorus.  In  America  the  pliospliorus-delusion  has 
twined  itself  round  a  saying  quoted  (rightly  or  wrongly) 
from  Professor  L.  Agassis,  to  the  effect  that  fishermen  are 
more  intelligent  than  farmers  because  they  eat  so  much  fish, 
which  contains  so  much  phosphorus.  All  the  facts  may  be 
doubted. 

The  only  straight  way  to  ascertain  the  importance  of 

New  Study  of  Cerebral  Cortical  Localization  (N.  Y.,  Puiuum, 
pp.  48-88.  ' 
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phosphorus  to  thought  would  be  to  find  whether  more  is 
excreted  by  the  brain  during  mental  activity  than  during 
rest    Unfortunately  we  cannot  do  this  directly,  but  can 
only  gauge  the  amount  of  PO,  in  the  urine,  which  repre- 
sents other  organs  as  well  as  the  brain,  and  this  procedure, 
as  Dr.  Edes  says,  is  like  measuring  the  rise  of  water  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  tell  where  there  has  been  a 
thunder-storm  in  Minnesota.*    It  has  been  adopted,  how- 
ever, by  a  variety  of  observers,  some  of  whom  found  the 
phosphates  in  the  urine  diminished,  whilst  others  found 
them  increased,  by  inteUectual  work.    On  the  whole,  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  any  constant  relation.    In  maniacal 
excitement  less  phosphorus  than  usual  seems  to  be  excreted. 
More  is  excreted  during  sleep.    There  are  differences  be- 
tween the  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates  into  which  I  will 
not  enter,  as  my  only  aim  is  to  show  that  the  popular  way 
of  looking  at  the  matter  has  no  exact  foundation.f  The 
fact  that  phosphorus-preparations  may  do  good  in  nervous 
exhaustion  proves  nothing  as  to  the  part  played  by  phos- 
phorus in  mental  acti^4ty.    Like  iron,  arsenic,  and  other 
remedies  it  is  a  stimulant  or  tonic,  of  whose  intimate  work- 
ings in  the  system  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  and  which 
moreover  does  good  in  an  extremely  small  number  of  the 
cases  in  which  it  is  prescribed. 

The  phosphorus-philosophers  have  often  compared 
thought  to  a  secretion.  "  The  brain  secretes  thought,  as  the 
kidneys  secrete  urine,  or  as  the  liver  secretes  bile,"  are 
phrases  which  one  sometimes  hears.  The  lame  analogy 
need  hardly  be  pointed  out.  The  materials  which  the  brain 
pours  into  the  blood  (cholesterin,  creatin,  xanthin,  or  what- 
ever they  may  be)  are  the  analogues  of  the  urine  and  the 
bile,  being  in  fact  real  material  excreta.  As  far  as  these 
matters  go,  the  brain  is  a  ductless  gland.  But  we  know  of 
nothing  connected  with  liver-  and  kidney-activity  which  can 


•  Archives  of  Medicine,  vol.  x,  No.  1  (1883). 

f  Without  multiplying  references,  I  will  simply  cite  Mendel  (Archiv  f. 
Psychiatrie,  vol.  iii,  1871),  Mairet  (Archives  de  Neurologic,  vol.  ix,  1885), 
and  Beaunis  (Rech.  Experimentales  sur  I'Activite  Cerebrale,  1887).  Richel 
gives  a  partial  bibliography  in  the  Revue  Scientlfique,  vol.  88,  p.  788  (1886). 
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be  in  the  remotest  degree  compared  with  the  stream  of 
thought  that  accompanies  the  brain's  material  secretions. 

There  remains  anotlier  feature  of  general  brain-phjsi- 
ologj,  and  indeed  for  pBychological  purposes  the  most 
important  feature  of  all  I  refer  to  the  aptitude  of  the  brain 
for  acquiring  hoSbUa.  But  I  will  treat  <rf  that  in  a  ehapter 
by  itself. 
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GHAFTEB  IV* 
HABIT. 

When  we  look  at  liTing  oreatnres  from  an  outward  point 
0*^'        of  view,  one  of  the  first  things  that  strike  tis  is  that  thej 

are  bundles  of  habits.  In  wild  animals,  the  usual  round  of 
daily  behavior  seems  a  necessity  implanted  at  birth;  in 
animals  domesticated,  and  especially  in  man,  it  seems,  to  a. 
great  extent,  to  be  the  result  of  education.  The  habits  to 
which  there  is  an  innate  tendency  are  called  instincts;  some 
of  those  due  to  education  would  by  most  persons  be  called 
acts  of  reason.  It  thus  appears  that  habit  oovers  a  yerj 
large  part  of  life,  and  that  one  engaged  in  studying  the 
objective  manifestations  of  mind  is  bound  at  the  very  out- 
set to  detine  clearly  just  what  its  limits  are. 

The  moment  one  tries  to  define  what  habit  is,  one  is  led 
to  the  fundamental  properties  of  matter.  The  laws  of 
Nature  are  nothing  but  the  immutable  habits  which  the 
different  elementary  sorts  of  matter  follow  in  their  aotioiia 
and  reactions  upon  each  other.  In  the  organic  world,  how- 
ever, the  habits  are  more  variable  than  this.  Even  instincia 
vary  from  one  individual  to  another  of  a  kind;  and  are 
modified  in  the  same  individual,  as  we  shall  later  see,  to 
suit  the  exigencies  of  tlio  case.  The  habits  of  an  elemen- 
tary particle  of  matter  cannot  change  (on  the  principles  of 
the  atomistic  philosophy),  because  the  particle  is  itself  an 
unchangeable  thing;  but  those  of  a  compound  mass  of 
matter  can  change,  because  thej  are  in  the  last  instance  due 
to  the  structure  of  the  compound,  and  either  outward  forces 
V  or  inward  tensions  can,  from  one  hour  to  another,  turn  that 
•  structure  into  something  diflerent  from  what  it  was.  That 
is,  they  can  do  so  if  the  body  be  plastic  enough  to  maintain 

*  ThiB  chapter  bus  already  appeared  iu  the  Popular  Science  Monthly 
for  February  1887. 
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its  iniegiitj,  and  be  not  disrupted  when  its  structure  yields. 
The  change  of  structure  here  spoken  of  need  not  inyolye 
the  outward  8haj>e ;  it  may  be  invisible  and  molecular,  as 
when  a  bar  of  iron  becomes  magnetic  or  crystalline  through 
the  action  of  certain  outward  causes,  or  India-rubber 
becomes  friable,  or  plaster  *  sets.'    All  these  changes  are 
rather  slow  ;  tlie  material  in  question  opposes  a  certain 
resistance  to  the  modifying  cause,  which  it  takes  time  to 
overcome,  but  the  gradual  yielding  whereof  often  saves  the 
material  from  being  disintegrated  altogether*   When  the 
structure  has  yielded,  the  same  inertia  becomes  a  condition 
of  its  comparatiTe  permanence  in  the  new  form,  and  of  the 
new  habits  the  body  then  manifests.   FlmUc^,  then,  in 
the  wide  sense  of  the  word,  mtiaus  the  possession  of  a  struc- 
ture weak  enough  to  yield  to  an  influence,  but  strong 
enough  not  to  yield  all  at  once.    Each  relatively  stable 
phase  of  equilibrium  in  such  a  structure  is  marked  by 
what  we  may  call  a  new  set  of  habits.   Organic  matter, 
especially  nervous  tissue,  seems  endowed  with  a  very  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  plastidfy  of  this  sort;  so  that  we 
may  without  hesitation  lay  down  as  our  first  proposition 
the  following,  that  the  phenomena  of  habU  in  living  beings  are 
(hie  to  the  plasticity*  of  the  organic  materials  of  which  their 
hodieji  are  composed. 

But  the  philosophy  of  habit  is  thus,  in  the  iirat  instance, 
a  chapter  in  physics  rather  than  in  physiology  or  psychol- 
ogy. That  it  is  at  bottom  a  physical  principle  is  admitted 
by  all  good  recent  writers  on  the  subject.  They  call  atten-* 
tion  to  analogues  of  acquired  habits  exhibited  by  dead  mat- 
ter. Thus,  M.  L^n  Dumont,  whose  essay  on  habit  is  per- 
haps the  most  philosophical  account  yet  published,  writes : 

"  Ewy  cue  knows  how  a  garment,  after  having  been  worn  a  certain 
tOM,  clings  to  the  shape  of  the  body  better  than  when  it  was  new; 
there  has  been  a  change  in  the  tissue,  and  this  change  is  a  new  habit  of 
cohesion.  A  lock  works  better  after  being  used  some  time;  at  tlie  out- 
set more  force  was  required  to  overcome  certain  roughnesses  in  the 
mechanism.  The  overcoming  of  their  resistance  is  a  phenomenon  of 
habituation.    It  costs  less  trouble  to  fold  a  \y,x\H'T  when  it  has  Ixh  u 

*  In  the  sense  above  explained,  which  applies  to  inner  structure  as  well 
■8  to  outer  form. 
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folded  already.  This  saving  of  trouble  is  due  to  the  essential  nature  oC 
habit;  which  brings  it  about  that,  to  reproduoe  the  effect,  a  lev  amomit 
of  the  oatwazd  cause  is  required.  The  soands  of  a  Tiolin  improTe  \sf 
nee  in  the  hands  of  an  able  artist,  because  the  fibres  of  the  wood  at  bat 
contract  habits  of  vibration  conformed  to  harmonic  relations.  This  is 
what  gives  snch  inestimable  Talne  to  instroments  that  have  belonged  t» 
great  masters.  Water,  in  flowing,  hoUows  ont  for  itself  a  channel,  whioh 
grows  broader  and  deeper;  and,  after  having  ceased  to  flow,  it  resomei, 
when  it  flows  again,  the  path  traced  by  itself  before.  Just  so,  the  im- 
pressions of  outer  objects  fashion  for  themselves  in  the  nervous  system 
more  and  more  appropriate  paths,  and  these  vital  plicnomena  recur 
under  similar  excitements  from  without,  when  they  have  been  inter- 
rupted a  certain  Ume."  * 

Not  in  the  ii6rvoti8  systoni  ftlono.   A  scar  anywlioTO  is 

a  Incus  minoris  resisfenttcpf  more  liable  to  be  abraded, 
inliamed,  to  surter  pain  and  cold,  than  are  the  neighboring 
parts.  A  sprained  ankle,  a  dislocated  arm,  are  iu  dan^cer 
of  being  sprained  or  dislocated  again ;  joints  that  have  once 
been  attacked  by  rheumatism  or  goat,  mucous  membraneB 
that  have  been  the  seat  of  catarrh,  are  with  each  fresh  re- 
cnrrence  more  prone  to  a  relapse,  nntil  often  the  morbid 
state  chronioallj  snbstitntes  itself  for  the  sonnd  one.  And 
if  we  ascend  to  the  nervous  system,  we  find  how  many  so- 
called  functional  diseases  seem  to  keep  themselves  going 
simply  because  tliey  happen  to  have  once  begun ;  and  how 
the  forcible  cutting  short  by  medicine  of  a  few  attacks  is 
often  sufficient  to  enable  the  physiological  forces  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  field  again,  and  to  bring  the  oigans  back  to 
fonctions  of  health.  Epilepsies,  nenralgias,  conynlsiye  affec- 
tions of  yarions  sorts,  insomnias,  are  so  many  cases  in  point 
And,  to  take  what  are  more  obyionsly  habits,  the  success 
with  which  a  *  weaning*  treatment  can  often  be  applied  to 
the  -sactims  of  unhealthy  indulgence  of  passion,  or  of 
mere  complaining  or  irascible  disposition,  shows  us  how 
much  the  morbid  manifestations  themselves  were  due  to  the 
mere  inertia  of  the  nervous  organs,  when  once  launched  on 
a  false  career. 

Can  we  now  form  a  notion  of  what  the  inward  physical 
changes  may  be  like,  in  organs  whose  habits  have  thus 

*  Revue  Fhilosophique,  i.  884. 
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struck  into  new  paths  ?  In  other  words,  can  we  say  just 
what  mechanical  facts  the  expression  *  change  of  habit ' 
COTers  when  it  is  applied  to  a  nervous  sj^stem  ?  Certainly 
ire  cannot  in  anything  like  a  minute  or  definite  way.  But 
our  usual  soientific  custom  of  interpreting  hidden  moleoular 
eventa  after  tbe  analogy  of  visible  maasiye  ones  enables  us  to 
frame  eaaOy  an  abstract  and  general  scheme  of  processes 
which  the  physical  changes  in  question  may  be  like.  And 
when  once  the  possibility  of  some  kind  of  mechanical  inter- 
pretation is  established,  Mechanical  {Science,  in  her  present 
mood,  will  not  hesitate  to  set  her  brand  of  ownership  upon 
the  matter,  feeling  sure  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  exact  mechanical  explanation  of  tiie  case  shall  be 
f onnd  out 

If  habits  are  due  to  the  plasticity  of  materials  to  out- 
ward agents,  we  can  immediately  see  to  what  outward 

influences,  if  to  any,  the  brain-matter  is  plastic.  Not  to 
mechanical  pressures,  not  to  thermal  changes,  not  to  any 
of  the  forces  to  which  all  the  other  organs  of  our  body  are 
exposed ;  for  nature  has  carefully  shut  up  our  brain  and 
spinal  cord  in  bony  boxes,  where  no  influences  of  this  sort 
can  get  at  them.  She  has  floated  them  in  fluid  so  that 
only  the  seTerest  shocks  can  giye  them  a  concussion,  and 
Uanketed  and  wrapped  them  about  in  an  altogether  excep- 
tional way.  The  only  impressions  that  can  be  made  upon 
them  are  through  the  blood,  on  the  one  hand,  and  through 
the  sensory  nerve-roots,  on  the  other  ;  and  it  is  to  the  inti- 
mtely  attenuated  currents  that  pour  in  through  these  latter 
channels  that  the  hemispherical  cortex  shows  itself  to  be  so 
peculiarly  susceptible.  The  currents,  once  in,  must  And  a 
way  ont  In  getting  out  they  leave  their  traces  in  the  paths 
wUch  they  take.  The  only  thing  they  can  do,  in  short,  is 
to  deepen  old  paths  or  to  make  new  ones ;  and  the  whole 
plaeticity  of  the  brain  sums  itself  up  in  two  words  wlien 
we  call  it  an  organ  in  which  currents  ])ouring  in  from  the 
sense-organs  make  with  extreme  facilit}'  paths  wliich  do 
not  easily  disappear.  For,  of  course,  a  simple  habit,  like 
treiy  other  nervous  event — the  habit  of  snuffling,  for 
«xampl^  or  of  putting  one's  hands  into  one's  pockets,  or  of 
bitbg  one's  nails— is,  mechanically,  nothing  but  a  reflex 
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discbaige ;  and  its  anatomioal  BubBtratum  mnsi  be  a  patk 
in  the  BjBtem.  The  moBt  complex  habitB,  aB  we  Bhall 
presently  see  more  fully,  are,  from  the  same  point  of  Tiew» 

nothing  but  concateruxted  discharges  iu  tlie  nerve-centres, 
due  to  the  presence  there  of  systems  of  reflex  patlis,  sa 
organized  as  to  wake  each  other  up  successively— the  im- 
pression produced  by  one  muscular  contractiou  serviun;  aa 
a  stimulus  to  provoke  the  next,  until  a  final  impression 
inhibits  the  process  and  closes  the  chain.  The  only  diffi- 
cult mechanical  problem  is  to  explain  the  formation  de  wn» 
of  a  simple  reflex  or  path  in  a  pre-existing  nervous  system* 
Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  it  is  only  the  premier  pof 
qui  CO  life.  For  the  entire  nervous  S3'stem  is  nothing  but  a 
system  of  ])aths  between  a  sensory  terjninns  a  quo  and  ii  mus- 
cular, glandular,  or  other  termintis  ad  quern,  A  patli  once 
traversed  by  a  nerve-current  might  be  expected  to  folloir 
the  law  of  most  of  the  paths  we  know,  and  to  be  scooped 
out  and  made  more  permeable  than  before ;  *  and  this  ought 
to  be  repeated  with  each  new  passage  of  the  cunentr 
Whatever  obstructions  may  have  kept  it  at  first  from  being 
a  path  should  then,  little  by  little,  and  more  and  more,  be 
swept  out  of  the  way,  until  at  last  it  might  become  a  natural 
drainage-channel.  This  is  what  happens  where  either 
solids  or  liquids  pass  over  a  path ;  there  seems  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  happen  where  the  thing  that  passes  is  a 
mere  wave  of  rearrangement  in  matter  that  does  not  dis- 
place itself  but  merely  changes  chemically  or  turns  itself 
round  in  place,  or  vibrates  across  the  line.  The  most 
plausible  views  of  the  nerve-cnrrent  make  it  out  to  be  the 
passage  of  some  such  wave  of  rearrangement  as  this.  If 
only  a  part  of  the  matter  of  the  ])ath  were  to  'rearrange' 
itself,  the  neighboring  parts  remaining  inert,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  their  inertness  might  oppose  a  friction  which  it 
would  take  many  waves  of  rearrangement  to  break  down 
and  overcome.  If  we  call  the  path  itself  the  *  organ,'  and 
the  wave  of  rearrangement  the  '  function,'  then  it  is  obvi- 


*  Some  pnths,  to  be  sure,  are  banked  up  by  bodies  movfaig  through 
thrm  under  too  great  pressure,  and  made  impervioua.  These  special  cases 
we  disregard. 
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onslj  a  case  for  repeating  the  celebrated  French  formula 
of  *  Iai  fonct  ion  fait  Vorgam.' 

80  DO  thing  is  easier  tlian  to  imagine  how,  when  n  cur- 
rent once  has  traversed  a  path,  it  should  traverse  it  more 
readily  still  a  second  time.  But  what  made  it  ever  traverse 
it  the  first  time?  *  In  answering  this  question  we  ean  only 
fall  back  on  our  general  oonoeption  of  a  nervons  system  a» 
a  mass  of  matter  whose  parts,  constantly  kept  in  states  of 
different  tension,  are  as  constantly  tending  to  equalize  their 
states.    The  equalization  between  any  two  points  occurs 
through  whatever  path  may  at  the  moment  be  most  ])er- 
vious.    But,  as  a  given  point  of  the  system  may  belongs 
actually  or  potentially^  to  many  different  paths,  and,  as  the 
play  of  nutrition  is  subject  to  accidental  changes,  blocks 
may  from  time  to  time  occur,  and  make  currents  shoot 
flirough  unwonted  Iine&   Such  an  unwonted  line  would  be 
a  new-created  path,  which  if  traversed  repeatedly,  would 
become  the  beginning  of  a  new  reflex  arc.  All  this  is  vague 
to  tlie  last  degree,  and  amounts  to  little  more  than  saying 
that  a  now  path  mav  be  formed  bv  the  sort  of  chances  that 
in  nervous  material  are  likely  to  occur.    But,  vague  as  it 
is,  it  is  really  the  last  word  of  our  wisdom  in  the  matter,  t 
It  must  be  noticed  that  the  growth  of  structural  modi* 
fication  in  living  matter  may  be  more  rapid  than  in  any 
lifeless  mass,  because  the  incessant  nutritive  renovation  of 
which  the  living  matter  is  the  seat  tends  often  to  corroborate 


•  We  cannot  say  the  will,  for,  though  many,  perhaps  most,  liuman 
habits  were  once  voluntary  actions,  no  action,  as  we  sliall  see  in  a  later 
chapter,  can  be  primarily  such.  While  au  habitual  action  may  ouce  have 
hem  ToluDteiy,  the  viduntaiy  actfon  must  before  tbat,  at  least  onoe,  have 
hem  Uniralihre  or  refleac  It  is  this  very  first  oocmrenoe  of  all  that  we 
oomider  in  the  text 

f  Those  who  desire  a  more  definite  formulation  may  consult  J.  Fiske's 
'Cosmic  Philosophy.' vol.  11.  pp.  142-146  and  Spencer's  'Principles  of 
Bioloey,'  sections  302  and  303,  and  the  part  entitled  '  Physical  Synthesis' 
of  his  •  Principles  of  Psychology,'  Mr.  Spencer  there  tries,  not  only  to 
show  how  new  actions  may  arise  in  nervous  systems  and  form  new  reflex 
arcs  therein,  but  even  how  nervous  tissue  may  actually  be  born  by  the  pas* 
sage  of  new  waves  of  Isometric  tiamf Offmatkm  through  an  orlglaany  indif* 
f  omt  nam.  I  oannot  help  thiokfaig  that  Hr.  Spencer's  data,  under  a  great 
•hofw  of  precision,  conceal  Yagneness  and  impiohaUll^,  and  even  self' 
emtiidictlon. 
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snd  fix  the  impressed  modification,  rather  than  to  connter- 
Aot  it  by  renewing  the  original  oonstitation  of  the  tiBSiie 
that  has  been  impressed.  Thus,  we  nofctoe  after  ezerdsiii^ 
our  muscles  or  our  brain  in  a  new  way,  that  we  can  do  so 

no  longer  at  that  time ;  but  after  a  day  or  two  of  rest,  when 

we  resume  the  discipliue,  our  increase  in  skill  not  seldom 
surprises  us.    I  have  often  noticed  this  in  learning  a  tune  ; 
and  it  has  led  a  German  author  to  say  that  we  learn  to  swim 
during  the  winter  and  to  skate  during  the  summer. 
Dr.  Carpenter  writes  :* 

**  It  is  a  matter  of  universal  experience  that  every  kind  of  training 
for  special  aptitudes  is  both  far  more  effective,  and  leaves  a  more  per- 
manent impress,  when  exerted  on  the  grounng  organism  than  when 
brought  to  bear  on  the  adult.  The  efEeot  of  such  traioing  is  shown  in 
thetendenoyof  theorganto  'grow  to'  the  mode  in  wUeh  ills  hsbituallj 
exerdsed ;  as  is  evldenoed  by  the  increased  sise  and  power  of  partieoUir 
sets  of  masdest  and  the  extraordinary  flexibility  of  joints,  which  are 
acquired  by  such  as  have  been  early  exercised  in  gymnastic  pertot- 
mances.  .  .  .  There  is  no  part  of  the  organism  of  man  in  which  the 
recorutrticUve  activity  is  so  great,  during  the  whole  period  of  life,  as  it 
is  in  the  ganglionic  substance  of  the  brain.  This  is  indicated  laj  the 
enormous  supply  of  blood  which  it  reoeives.  ...  It  is,  moreover,  a 
fact  of  great  significance  that  the  nerre-substance  is  specially  dis- 
tinguished by  its  reparative  power.  For  while  injuries  of  other  tissues 
<8uch  as  the  muscular)  w  hich  are  distinguished  by  the  speciality  of  their 
structure  aiul  endowments,  are  repaired  by  substance  of  a  lower  or  less 
specialized  type,  tliose  of  nerve-substance  are  repaired  by  a  complete 
reproduction  of  the  normal  tissue;  as  is  evidenced  in  the  sensibility  of 
the  newly  forming  skin  which  is  closing  over  an  open  wound,  or  in  the 
recovery  of  the  sensibility  of  a  piece  of  '  transplanted  '  skin,  which  has 
for  a  time  been  rendered  insensible  by  the  complete  interruption  of  the 
continuity  of  its  nerves.  The  most  remarkable  example  of  this  repro- 
duction, however,  is  afforded  by  the  results  of  M.  Brown-S6quardV 
experiments  npon  tho  gradual  restoration  of  the  fnnctlonal  ae^Tltj  of 
the  spinal  cord  after  its  complete  division ;  which  takes  place  in  a  way 
that  indicates  rather  a  reproduetion  of  the  whole,  or  the  lower  part  of 
the  cord  and  of  the  nerves  proceeding  from  it,  than  a  mere  reunion  of 
divided  surfaces.  This  reproduction  is  but  a  tsjpoiM  manifestation  of 
the  reconstructive  change  which  is  always  taking  place  in  the  nervous 
system  ;  it  being  not  less  obvious  to  the  eye  of  reason  that  the  '  waste* 
occasioned  by  its  functi<mAl  activity  must  be  constantly  repaired  by  the 


*  '  Mental  Physiology  '  (1874.)  pp.  389-845. 

+  [See.  later,  Musius  in  Vun  Benedens' and  Van  Bambeke's  'Archives 
<le  liiologie,'  vol.  i  (Liege,  1680;.— W.  J.J 
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pzodoction  of  new  tissue,  than  it  is  to  the  eye  of  sense  that  such  repa- 
mtion  supplies  an  actual  loss  of  substance  by  disease  or  injury. 

"Now,  in  this  constant  and  active  reconstruction  of  the  nervous 
^jBtem,  we  recognize  a  meet  marked  oonformity  to  the  general  plan 
manifested  in  the  nntrition  of  the  organism  as  a  whole.  For,  in  the 
fint  pUiee,  it  is  oMoos  that  theie  is  a  tendency  to  the  prodnotion  of  a 
dtteradnaUtupe  ni  strootnie ;  whieh  type  is  often  not  merely  that  of 
the  speeiea,  hat  some  special  modification  of  it  whieh  chaiaoteriaed  one 
or  both  of  the  progenitors.  Bat  this  type  Is  peonliarly  liable  to  modi- 
fication dazing  the  early  period  of  life ;  in  w|iich  the  functional  activity 
of  the  nervous  system  (and  particularly  of  the  brain)  is  extraordinarily 
great,  and  the  leooDStruetive  process  pn^rtionally  active.   And  this 
modi  liability  expresses  itself  in  the  formation  of  the  mechanism  by 
which  those  secondarily  automatic  modes  of  movement  oome  to  be 
established,  which,  in  man,  take  the  phice  of  those  that  are  congenital 
in  most  of  the  animals  beneath  him  ;  and  those  modes  of  sense-percep- 
tion corae  to  be  acquired,  which  are  elsewhere  clearly  instinctive.  For 
there  can  l>e  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  in  both  cases,  a  nervous 
mechanism  \?^(lectUypecl  in  the  course  of  this  self-education,  correspond- 
ing with  that  which  the  lower  animals  inherit  from  their  parents.  The 
plan  of  that  rebuilding  process,  which  is  necessary  to  maiutain  the 
integrity  of  the  organism  generally,  and  which  goes  on  with  peculiar 
activity  in  this  portion  of  it»  is  thus  being  incessantly  modified ;  and  in 
lids  manner  all  that  portion  of  it  which  ministers  to  ^tsetemal  life  of 
souse  and  motion  that  is  shared  by  man  with  the  animal  kingdom  at 
bige,  becomes  at  adnlt  age  the  eipression  of  the  habits  which  the 
individnal  has  acqnired  daring  the  period  of  growth  and  developmentw 
Of  these  haUts,  some  are  common  to  the  race  generally,  while  otbere 
are  peoaliarto  tiie  individnal ;  those  of  the  former  kind  (such  as  walk- 
ing erect)  being  universally  acqairedf  save  where  physical  inability 
prevents ;  while  for  the  latter  a  special  training  is  needed,  which  is 
usually  the  more  effectlTe  the  earlier  it  is  begun — as  is  remarkably 
seen  in  the  case  of  such  feats  of  dexterity  as  require  a  conjoint  edu- 
cation of  tlie  perceptive  and  of  the  motor  powers.    And  when  thus 
develoj)ed  during  the  period  of  growth,  so  as  to  have  become  ap.art  of 
the  constitution  of  the  adult,  the  ac(iuired  mechanism  is  thenceforth 
maintained  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  nutritive  operations,  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  use  when  called  upon,  even  after  long  inaction. 

••What  is  80  clearly  true  of  the  nervous  apparatus  of  animal  life  can 
scarcely  be  otherwise  than  true  of  that  which  ministers  to  the  automatic 
activity  of  the  mind.  For,  as  already  shown,  the  study  of  psychology  ' 
hss  evolved  no  more  certain  resnlt  than  that  there  are  uniformities  of 
msntal  action  which  are  so  entirely  conformable  to  those  of  bodily  action 
as  to  Indicate  thdrintinuite  relation  to  a  *  mechanism  of  thought  and 
fodhig,*  acttog  under  the  like  conditions  with  that  of  sense  and  motion. 
The  psjeldeal  pilnolplss  of  amoolation^  indeed,  and  the  physiological 
prine^lss  of  mMUon^  simply  express— the  former  in  terms  of  mind, 
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the  latter  in  terms  of  brain — the  universally  admitted  fact  that  any 
sequence  of  mental  action  which  has  been  frequently  repeated  tends  to 
perpetuate  itself ;  so  that  we  find  ourselves  automatically  prompted  to 
ihink,  fed,  or  do  what  we  have  been  before  accustomed  to  think,  feel, 
or  do,  under  like  circumstances,  without  any  consciously  formed  pur- 
jMjse,  or  anticipation  of  results.  For  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  the 
cerebrum  as  an  exception  to  the  general  principle  that,  while  each  i>art 
of  the  organism  tendii  to  form  itatl/'  in  accordance  with  the  mode  iu 
which  it  is  habitually  exercised,  this  tendency  will  be  especially  strong 
in  the  nervous  i^ifianitnt,  in  yirtoe  of  iheXinceuant  regeneration  which 
is  the  very  condition  of  its  functional  activity.  It  scaroely,  indeed, 
4uUnit8  of  donbt  that  every  state  of  ideational  oonsdousness  wbidi  is 
-either  very  tHrong  or  is  hak^uaUy  repeaied  leaves  an  organic  in^pras- 
jBion  on  the  cerebrum ;  in  virtue  of  wldoh  that  same  state  may  be  re- 
produced at  any  future  time,  in  respondence  to  a  suggestion  fitted  to 
^cite  it.  .  .  .  The  'strength  of  early  association*  is  a  fact  so 
<Qniversally  recognized  tliat  the  expression  of  it  has  become  proverbial ; 
jmd  this  precisely  accords  with  the  physiological  principle  that,  during 
the  period  of  growth  and  development,  the  f<mnative  activity  of  the 
brain  will  be  most  amenable  to  directing  influences.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  what  is  early  '  learned  by  heart'  becomes  branded  in  (as  it  wers) 
upon  the  cerebrum  ;  so  that  its  '  traces '  are  never  lost,  even  though 
the  conscious  memory  of  it  may  have  completely  faded  out.  For,  when 
the  organic  modification  lias  been  once  Jixed  in  the  growing  brain,  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  normal  fabric,  and  is  regularly  maintmned  by 
nutritive  substitution  ;  so  that  it  may  endure  to  the  end  of  life,  like  the 
scar  of  a  wound.*' 

Dr.  Carpenter's  phrase  that  our  nervous  systan  grows  to 
the  modes  in  which  it  has  been  exercised  expresses  the  philos- 
ophy of  habit  in  a  nutshell.  We  may  now  trace  some  of 
the  practical  applications  of  the  principle  to  humau  life. 

The  first  result  of  it  is  that  habit  simplifiea  the  mavemaUs 
regfdred  to  achieve  a  given  reevU^  mahea  them  more  accmvte 
<imd  dimimshea  fatigue, 

"The  beginner  at  the  piano  not  only  moves  his  finger  up  and  down 
in  order  to  depress  the  key,  he  moves  the  whole  hand,  the  forearm  and 
even  the  entire  body,  especially  movini;  its  least  rigid  part,  the  head, 
as  if  lie  would  press  down  the  key  with  that  organ  too.  Often  a  con- 
traction of  the  abdominid  muscles  occurs  as  well.  Principally,  however, 
the  impulse  is  determined  to  the  motion  of  the  hand  and  of  the  single 
finger.  This  is,  in  the  first  i)laee,  because  the  movement  of  the  finger 
is  the  movement  thought  of^  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  its  moTe- 
ment  and  that  of  the  key  are  the  moyements  we  try  to  perceive^  along 
with  the  results  of  the  latter  on  the  ear.  The  more  often  the  pioce« 
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ii  npeated,  the  more  eaaOy  the  moTement  feDows,  on  aocMnmt  of  the 
inereaee  In  permeability  of  the  nerves  engaged. 

Bat  the  more  easily  the  moToment  oeonrs,  the  slighter  is  the 
stlmolos  required  to  set  it  up ;  and  the  slighter  the  stimulus  is,  the 
more  its  eflEeet  is  eonfined  to  the  fingers  alone. 

TbQS,  an  impulse  which  originally  spread  its  effects  over  the  whole 
body,  or  at  least  over  many  of  its  movable  parts,  is  gradually  deter- 
mined to  a  single  definite  organ,  in  which  it  effects  the  contraction  of 
a  few  limited  muscles.  In  this  change  the  thoughts  and  perceptions 
which  start  the  impulse  acquire  more  and  more  intimate  causal  relations 
with  a  particular  group  of  motor  nerves. 

"  To  recur  to  a  simile,  at  least  partially  apt,  imagine  the  nervous 
system  to  represent  a  drainage-system,  inclining,  on  the  whole,  toward 
certain  muscles,  but  with  the  escape  thither  somewhat  clogged.  Then 
streams  of  water  will,  on  the  whole,  tend  mobt  to  fill  the  drains  that 
go  towards  these  muscles  and  to  wash  out  the  escape.  In  case  of  a 
sudden  *  fladiiag**  however,  the  whole  system  of  ehannds  will  illl  itsdf, 
and  the  water  overflow  everywhere  before  it  eseapes.  But  a  moderate 
^nantity  of  water  invading  the  system  will  flow  through  the  proper 
escape  alone. 

**  Jnst  so  with  the  piano-player.  As  soon  as  his  impulse,  whieh  has 
gtsdnaUy  learned  to  eonflne  itself  to  single  mnsoles,  grows  extreme, 
it  overflows  into  larger  muscular  regions.  He  usually  plays  with  his 
fingers,  bis  body  being  at  rest.  But  no  sooner  does  he  get  excited  than 
bis  whole  body  becomes  'animated,*  and  he  moves  his  head  and  trunk, 
in  particular,  as  if  these  also  were  organs  with  which  he  meant  to 
belabor  the  keys."* 

Man  is  bom  with  a  tendeney  to  do  more  things  than  he 
has  readj-made  arrangements  for  in  his  nerve-centres. 
Most  of  ihe  performances  of  other  animals  are  antomatic 
Bnt  in  him  the  number  of  them  is  so  enormous,  that  most 

of  them  must  be  the  fruit  of  painful  study.  If  practice  did 
not  make  perfect,  nor  habit  economize  the  expense  of  ner- 
vous and  muscular  energy,  he  would  therefore  be  in  a  sorry 
plight   As  Dr.  Maudslej  says :  f 

*'  If  an  act  became  no  easier  after  being  done  several  times,  if  the 
careful  direction  of  consciousness  were  necessiiry  to  its  accomplishment 
on  each  occii^ion,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  activity  of  a  Ufetime  might 
tie  oonflned  to  one  or  two  deeds— that  no  progress  could  take  place  in 
dsTdqpinent.  A  man  might  be  occupied  all  day  in  drsssing  and  nn- 

*  G.  H.  Schneider :  « Der  menschliche  WiUe '  (1889).  pp.  417-419  (ft«ely 
titiuilated).    ¥m  the  drsin-sfanile,  see  also  Spenoer's  'Psychology.'  part 

V,  chap.  vm. 

i  Physiology  of  Mind,  p.  156. 
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dressing  himself  ;  the  attitude  of  his  body  would  absorb  all  his  atten- 
tion and  energy  ;  the  washing  of  his  hands  or  the  fastening  of  a  button 
would  be  as  diflicult  to  him  on  each  occasion  as  to  the  child  on  it  s  first 
trial ;  and  he  would,  furthermore,  be  completely  exhausted  by  his  ex- 
ertions. Tliink  of  the  pains  necessary  to  teach  a  child  to  stand,  of  the 
many  efforts  which  it  must  make,  and  of  the  ease  with  which  it  at 
last  stands,  unconscious  of  any  effort.  For  while  secondarily  auto- 
matic acts  are  accomplished  with  comparatively  little  weariness — in 
this  regard  approaching  the  organio  movementt,  or  the  original  reflex 
movemente— the  oonsoioiis  effort  of  the  will  soon  prodnoes  exIuiiiB- 
tion.  A  spinal  cord  without  .  .  •  memory  would  simply  be  an  idioCie 
spinal  ooid.  ...  It  is  impossible  for  an  individnal  to  realise  how 
mnoh  he  owes  to  its  antomatie  agency  nntU  disease  has  impaired  its 
functions.  ** 

The  next  result  is  that  haibU diminiaheB  theconacicm  aHm- 

Hon  with  which  our  acta  are  performed. 

One  may  state  this  abstractly  thus  :  If  au  act  require  for 
its  executiou  a  chaiu,  A,  B,  (7,  Z),  Fy  Gy  etc.,  of  successive 
nervous  events,  then  in  the  first  performances  of  the  action 
the  conscious  will  must  choose  each  of  these  events  from  a 
number  of  wrong  alternatives  that  tend  to  present  them- 
selves ;  but  habit  soon  brings  it  about  that  each  event  calls 
up  its  own  appropriate  successor  without  an  j  alternative 
offering  itself,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  conscious 
will,  until  at  last  the  whole  cluiin,  J,  By  C\  Ey  Fy  Gy  rattles 
itself  oft*  as  soon  as  A  occurs,  just  as  if  A  and  the  rest  of 
the  clniin  were  fused  into  a  continuous  stream.  When  we 
are  learning  to  walk,  to  ride,  to  swim,  skate^  ience»  write, 
plaj,  or  sing,  we  interrupt  ourselves  at  every  step  by  un- 
necessary movements  and  false  notes.  When  we  are  pro- 
ficients»  on  the  contrary,  the  results  not  only  follow  with 
the  very  minimum  of  muscular  action  requisite  to  bring  them 
forth,  they  also  follow  from  a  single  instantaneous  '  cue/ 
The  marksman  sees  the  bird,  and,  before  he  knows  it,  lie 
has  aimed  and  shot.  A  gleam  in  his  adversary's  eye,  a 
momentary  pressure  from  his  rapier,  and  the  fencer  finds 
that  he  has  instantly  made  the  right  parry  and  return.  A 
glance  at  the  musical  hieroglyphics,  and  the  pianist's  fingers 
have  rippled  through  a  cataract  of  note&  And  not  only 
is  it  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  that  we  thus  involun- 
tarily do,  but  the  wrong  thing  also,  if  it  be  an  habitual 
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thing.  Who  is  there  that  has  never  wound  np  his  watch  on 
taking  off  his  waistcoat  in  the  dajtimey  or  taken  his  latch- 
key ont  on  arriving  at  the  doornstep  of  a  friend  ?  Tery 
absent-minded  persons  in  going  to  their  bedroom  to  dress 

for  dinner  have  been  known  to  take  off  one  garment  after 
aiiotluT  and  finally  to  get  into  bed,  merely  because  that  waa 
the  habitual  issue  of  the  first  few  iiiovc^meuts  when  per- 
formed at  a  later  hour.  The  writer  well  remembers  how, 
on  revisiting  Paris  after  ten  years'  absence,  and,  finding 
himself  in  the  street  in  which  for  one  winter  he  had  attended 
school,  he  lost  himself  in  a  brown  stndy,  from  which  he  was 
awakened  by  finding  himself  upon  the  stairs  which  led  to 
the  apartment  in  a  house  many  streets  away  in  which  he 
bad  li  \?d  during  that  earlier  time,  and  to  which  his  steps 
from  the  school  had  then  habitually  led.  "VVe  all  of  us  have 
a  definite  routine  manner  of  performing  certain  daily  oMces 
connected  with  the  toilet,  with  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
iamiliar  cupboards,  and  the  like.  Our  lower  centres  know 
the  order  of  these  movements,  and  show  their  knowledge 
hy  their  '  surprise '  if  the  objects  are  altered  so  as  to  obl^ 
morement  to  be  made  in  a  different  way.  But  our 
hij^her  thought-centres  know  hardly  anything  about  the 
matter.  Few  men  can  tell  off-hand  which  sock,  shoe,  or 
trousers-leg  they  put  on  first.  They  must  first  mentally 
rehearse  the  act ;  and  eyen  that  is  often  insufficient — 
the  act  must  be  performed.  So  of  the  questions,  Which 
valTe  of  my  double  door  opens  first  ?  Which  way  does  my 
door  swing  ?  etc.  I  cannot  tdL  the  answer ;  yet  my  hmd 
never  makes  a  mistake.  No  one  can  describe  the  order  in 
which  he  brushes  his  hair  or  teeth ;  yet  it  is  likely  that  the 
order  is  a  pretty  fixed  one  in  all  of  us. 

These  results  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 
In  action  grown  habitual,  what  instigates  each  new 
.muscalar  contraction  to  take  place  in  its  appointed  order 
is  not  a  thought  or  a  perception,  but  the  sensatum  occa^ 
wmed  the  muacular  ooniradim  just  fimahed.  A  strictly 
voluntary  act  has  to  be  guided  by  idea,  perception,  and 
volition,  throughout  its  whole  course.  In  an  habitual  ac- 
tion, mere  sensation  is  a  sufiicient  guide,  and  the  upper 
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TegioDB  of  brain  and  mind  are  set  oompaxaiiTelj  free.  A 
diagram  will  make  the  matter  dear : 


F10.M. 


Let  Ay  By  C,  D,  E,  Fy  G  represent  an  habitual  chain  of 
muscular  coutractions,  and  let  a,  h,  c,  d,  /  stand  for  the 
respective  sensations  which  these  contractions  excite  in  us 
when  they  are  successively  performed.  Such  sensations 
will  usually  be  of  the  muscles,  skin,  or  joints  of  the  parts 
moved*  bnt  they  may  also  be  effects  of  the  movement  npon 
the  eye  or  the  ear.  T^irongh  them,  and  through  them 
alone,  we  are  made  aware  whether  the  oontraotion  has  or 
has  not  occurred.  When  the  series,  Ay  By  Cy  Z>,  By  F,  G,  is 
being  learned,  each  of  these  sensations  becomes  the  object 
of  a  separate  perception  by  the  mind.  By  it  we  test  each 
movement,  to  see  if  it  be  right  before  advancing  to  the  next 
We  hesitate,  compare,  choose,  revoke,  reject,  etc,  by  intel- 
lectual means  ;  and  the  order  by  which  the  next  movement 
is  diseharged  is  an  express  order  from  the  ideational  centres 
after  this  deliberation  has  been  gone  through. 

In  habitual  action,  on  the  contrary,  the  only  impulse 
which  the  centres  of  idea  or  perception  need  send  down  is 
the  initial  impulse,  the  command  to  start.  This  is  repre- 
sented in  the  diagram  by  F;  it  may  be  a  thought  of  the 
£rst  movement  or  of  the  last  result,  or  a  mere  perception 
«of  some  of  the  habitual  conditions  of  the  chain,  the  presence, 
e.g.,  of  the  keyboard  near  the  hand.  In  the  present  case, 
no  sooner  has  the  conscious  thought  or  volition  instigated 
movement  A,  than  A,  through  the  sensation  a  of  ite  own 
occurrence,  awakens  B  reflexly ;  B  then  excites  C  through 
h,  and  so  on  till  the  chain  is  ended,  when  the  intellect  gen- 
erally takes  cognizance  of  the  tinal  result.  The  process,  in 
fact,  resembles  the  passage  of  a  wave  of  '  peristaltic '  motion 
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down  the  bowek.  The  intelleetnal  perception  at  the  end 
IB  indicated  in  the  diagram  by  the  effect  of  0  being  repre- 
sented, at  G\  in  the  ideational  centres  above  the  merely 
sensational  line.  The  sensational  impressions,  6,  c,  e^  f^ 
are  aU  supposed  to  have  their  seat  below  the  ideational 
lines.  That  onr  ideational  centres,  if  inyolved  at  all  by  a, 
e,  d,  tf/t  are  myolyed  in  a  minimal  degree,  is  shown  bj 
the  fact  Uiat  the  attention  maj  be  wholly  absorbed  else- 
where. We  may  say  onr  prayers,  or  repeat  the  alphabet^ 
with  onr  attention  far  away. 

A  musical  performer  will  play  a  piece  which  has  become  familiar 
b\  rvp<'tiiiou  while  carrying  on  an  animated  conversation,  or  while  con- 
tinuously <'ngrossed  by  some  train  of  deeply  interesting  thought;  the 
accustonieil  secjuenee  of  movements  l)eing  din»etly  jironipted  by  the 
fight  of  the  notes,  or  by  the  remembered  succession  of  the  sifu/i(h  (if 
the  piece  is  played  fn)tn  nit  inory),  aided  in  lx)th  cases  by  the  guiding 
sensations  derived  from  the  muscles  themselves.  Hut,  further,  a  higher 
degnn*  of  the  same  '  training '  (acting  on  an  organism  specially  fitted  to 
protit  by  it)  enables  an  accomplished  pianist  to  play  a  difficult  piece  of 
made  at  sight;  the  morements  of  the  hands  and  fingers  following  so 
Immediately  apon  the  sight  of  the  notes  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
believe  that  any  hut  the  very  shortest  and  most  dirset  traok  can  he  the 
dwmiel  of  the  nerrous  oommnnieation  thront^  which  th^  are  called 
fonh.  The  following  curious  example  of  the  same  class  of  aequir$d 
^ptUudes^  which  differ  from  instincts  only  in  being  prompted  to  action 
by  the  will,  is  furnished  by  Robert  Houdin  : 

*  With  a  view  of  cultivating  the  rapidity  of  yisual  and  tactile  per- 
ception, and  the  precision  of  respondent  movcment.s,  which  are  necas- 
sary  for  success  in  every  kind  of  prestidigitation,  Houdin  early  practised 
the  art  of  juggling  with  balls  in  the  air;  and  having,  after  a  montli's 
practice,  become  thoroui,'h  master  of  the  art  of  keeping  up /okj-  balls  at 
once,  he  ]»laced  a  lx)ok  before  him.  and.  while  the  balls  were  in  the  air, 
aociistomed  himself  to  read  \\  irhout  hesitation.  '  This,' he  says,  'will 
pn>baV)ly  sfH^m  to  my  readers  very  extraordinary;  but  T  shall  sur])rise 
them  .still  more  when  1  say  that  I  have  just  amused  myself  with  repeat- 
ing this  curious  experiment.  Though  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  time  I  was  writing,  and  though  I  have  scarcely  once  touched  the 
btUs  during  that  period,  I  can  still  manage  to  read  with  ease  while 
beeping  three  balls  np/  "   (Autobiography,  p.  26.)* 

We  have  called  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,/,  the  autecedeuts  of  the  sue- 
eeasiye  mnsonlar  attractions,  by  the  name  of  8en8ation& 
Some  authors  seem  to  deny  that  the j  are  even  this.   If  not 

•  Gsrpenter's  '  Mental  Physiology '  (1874).  pp.  817,  ai8. 
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eYen  this,  they  can  only  be  centripetal  nerye-ciUTeniB,  not 
Bufficient  to  arouse  feeUug,  bat  sufficient  to  arouse  motor 
response.*   It  may  be  at  once  admitted  that  they  are  not 

distinct  voUtiom.  The  will,  if  any  will  be  present,  limits 
itself  to  a  pvrinis.si()n  that  thej  exert  their  motor  effects^ 
Dr.  Carpenter  writes : 

There  may  still  be  metaphysicians  who  maiutain  that  actions 
which  were  ori^imlly  prompted  by  the  will  with  a  distinct  intention, 
and  which  are  still  entirely  under  its  control,  can  never  cease  to  be 
volitional;  and  that  either  an  infinitesimally  small  amount  of  will  is 
required  to  sustain  them  when  they  have  iK'en  once  set  going,  or  that 
the  will  is  in  a  sort  of  i>endulum-like oscillation  between  the  two  actions 
— the  maintenance  of  the  train  of  t/iouyhf,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
train  of  vion mtuf.  Hut  if  only  an  intinilesinially  small  amount  of  will 
is  neeessary  to  sustain  them,  is  not  this  tantanjount  to  sayiuir  that  they 
go  on  by  a  foree  of  their  own?  An<l  does  not  the  exp<'rience  of  the 
per/ect  continuity  of  our  train  of  thouglit  during  the  performance  of 
movements  that  have  become  habitual,  entirely  negative  the  hypothesis 
of  oscillation  ?  Besides,  if  such  an  oseOlalkm  existed,  there  must  be 
intervals  in  which  each  action  goes  on  af  ilMf;  so  that  its  wwentially 
automatic  character  is  yirtually  admitted*  The  physiological  explana- 
tion, that  the  mecbaniam  of  locomotion,  as  of  other  habitual  move* 
ments,  grows  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  early  exercised,  and  that  it  tbeo 
works  aatomatically  ander  the  general  control  and  direction  of  the  will, 
can  scarcely  be  put  down  by  any  assumption  of  an  hypothetical  neoes* 
sity,  which  rests  only  on  the  basis  of  ignorance  of  one  side  of  our  com- 
posite nature.**  t 

But  if  not  distinct  acts  of  will,  these  immediate  ante- 
cedents of  each  niovenieut  of  the  chain  are  at  any  rate 
accompanied  by  consciousness  of  some  kind.  They  are 
sensations  to  which  we  are  usually  inaUentive,  but  which  im- 
mediately call  our  attention  if  thej  go  torong,  Schneider's 
aocount  of  these  sensations  deserves  to  be  quoted  In  the 
act  of  walking,  he  saysy  even  when  our  attention  is  entirely 
off, 

•*wo  are  continuously  aware  of  certain  muscular  feelings;  and  we 
have,  moreover,  a  feeling  of  certain  impulses  to  keep  our  equilibrium 
and  to  set  down  one  leg  after  another.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  could 
preserve  equilibrium  if  no  sensation  of  onr  body*b  attitude  were  there^ 

♦  Von  Hartmann  devotes  a  chapter  of  his  '  Philosophy  of  the  Uncon- 
scious *  (English  translation,  vol.  I.  p.  72)  to  proving  that  they  must  be 
both  idea«  and  unMtmcious. 

t  '  MenUil  Physiology,'  p.  20, 
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and  doubtful  whether  we  should  advance  our  leg  if  we  had  nosensatiou 
1^  itB  movement  as  execnted,  and  not  even  a  minimal  feeling  of  impulse 
to  set  it  down.  Knitting  appears  altogether  meohanioal,  and  the  knitter 
keeps  np  her  knitting  even  wliile  she  reads  or  is  engaged  in  lively  talk. 
But  if  we  ask  her  how  tliis  he  possible,  she  will  hardly  reply  that  th« 
knitting  goes  on  of  itself.  She  will  rather  say  that  she  has  a  feeling  of' 
it,  that  she  feels  in  her  hands  that  she  knits  and  how  she  mnst  Icnit,'  and 
that  therefore  the  moTements  of  knitting  are  ealled  forth  and  r^gidaled 
by  the  sensations  associated  therewithal,  even  when  the  attention  is 
ealled  away. 

So  of  even'  one  who  practises,  apparently  automatically,  a  long- 
familiar  handicraft.  The  smith  turning  his  tongs  as  he  smites  the  iron, 
the  carpenter  wielding  his  plane,  the  lace-maker  with  her  Ix^bbin,  the 
weaver  at  his  l(X)m,  .ill  will  answer  the  same  question  in  the  same  way 
by  >aying  that  they  have  a  feeling  of  the  proper  maDagement  of  the 
implement  in  their  hands. 

**  In  these  cases,  the  feelings  which  are  conditions  of  the  appropriate 
acts  art*  very  faint.  But  none  the  less  are  they  necessary.  Imagine 
your  hands  nut  feeling;  your  movements  could  then  only  be  provoked 
1^  ideas,  and  if  your  ideas  were  then  diverted  away,  the  movements 
oqght  to  eome  to  a  atandstiU,  wUeh  is  a  eonseqiienoe  that  seldom 
oemirs,*** 

Again: 

An  idea  makes  yon  take,  for  example,  a  violin  into  your  left  hand. 
But  it  is  not  neceBsaiy  that  yonr  idea  remain  fixed  on  the  oontrso* 
tkm  of  the  mnsoles  of  the  left  hand  and  Angers  in  order  that  the 
violin  may  oontinne  to  be  held  fast  and  not  let  fall.  The  sensations 
themselves  whioh  the  holding  of  the  instrument  awakens  in  the  liand, 
<iDce  they  are  associated  with  the  motor  impulse  of  grasping,  are  suf- 
ficient to  cause  this  impulse,  which  then  lasts  as  long  as  the  feeling 
itself  lasts,  or  until  the  impulse  is  inhibited  by  the  idea  of  some  antag^  x/ 
onistic  motion." 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  manner  in  which  the  right 
hand  holds  the  bow : 

*'Tt  sometimes  happens,  in  beginnins:  these  siraultaneons  combina- 
tions, that  one  movement  or  impulse  will  cease  if  the  consciousness 
tarn  particularly  toward  another,  because  at  the  outset  the  guiding 
sensations  must  r///  be  strongly  felt.  The  bow  will  prrha])s  slip  from 
the  fingers,  because  some  of  the  muscles  have  relaxed.  But  the 
dipping  is  a  cause  of  new  sensations  starting  up  in  tin-  hand,  so  that 
the  attention  is  in  a  moment  brought  back  to  the  grassping  of  the  bow. 

*'  The  following  experiment  shows  this  well :  When  one  begins  to 
flay  on  the  violin,  to  keep  him  from  raising  his  right  elbow  in  playing 

♦  •  Der  menschliche  Will©,'  pp.  447,  448. 
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a  book  is  placed  under  his  right  armpit,  which  he  is  ordered  to  hold 
Itet  by  keeping  the  upper  arm  tight  against  his  body.  The  muscular 
feelingB*  and  feelings  of  oontaoi  coEneeted  with  the  book,  provoke  aa 
Ivpiilse  to  press  it  tight  Bat  often  it  happens  that  the  beginner, 
whose  attention  gets  absorbed  in  the  prodnotion  of  the  notes,  lets  drop 
the  book.  Later,  however,  this  new  happens;  the  faintest  ftfmsartons 
of  contact  sufice  to  awaken  the  impulse  to  keep  it  \\\  \i&  place,  and  the 
attention  may  be  wholly  absorbed  by  the  notes  and  the  fingering  with 
the  left  hand.  simultaneous  combitiatuyn  of  movements  is  thus 

in  the  first  instance  conditioned  by  the  facility  with  which  in  us,  along- 
side qf  inUUsotual  proosssss^  proossses     inattsntive  fMng  may  Ml 

This  brings  us  by  a  very  natural  transition  to  the  eMoak 
im^ioaJtuma  <^  the  law  of  habit.  They  are  numerous  and 
momenioii&  Dr.  Carpenter,  from  whose  *  Mental  Ph jaiol- 
ogy'  we  have  quoted,  has  so  prominently  enforced  the 
principle  that  our  organs  grow  to  the  way  in  which  they 
have  been  exercised,  and  dwelt  upon  its  consequences,  that 
his  book  almost  deserves  to  be  called  a  work  of  edification, 
on  this  account  alone.  Wo  need  make  no  apologj',  then, 
J     for  tracing  a  few  of  these  consequences  ourselves : 

"  Habit  a  second  nature !  Habit  is  ten  times  natnrey** 
^  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  said  to  have  exclaimed;  and  the 
degree  to  which  this  is  true  no  one  can  probably  appreciate 
as  well  as  one  who  is  a  veteran  soldier  himsell  The  daily 
drill  and  the  years  of  discipline  end  by  fashioning  a  man 
completely  over  again,  as  to  must  of  the  possibilities  of  his 
conduct. 

There  is  a  story,  which  is  credible  enough,  though  it  may  not 

be  trno,  of  a  practical  joker,  who,  seeing  a  discharged  veteran 

carrying;  homci  his  dinner,  suddenly  called  out,  '  Attention  ! '  where- 
uiK)n  the  man  instantly  hroucjht  his  hands  down,  and  lost  his  mutton 
and  jKitatoes  in  the  gutter.  The  drill  had  been  thorough,  uid  its 
effects  had  become  embodied  in  the  man's  nervous  structure.^'  t 

Biderless  cavalry-horses,  at  many  a  battle,  have  been 

seen  to  come  together  and  go  through  their  customary  - 
evolutions  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle-call.    Most  trained 
domestic  animals,  dogs  and  oxen,  and  omnibus-  and  car- 

*  '  Der  meneohlidM  WUle,*  {i.  489.  The  last  sentence  Is  imther  fieely 
tnnslated— the  sense  Is  UDalte^ed. 

f  Httid^s  'EleDMiitsry  Lessons  In  Physiology/  lesson  zn. 
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kniM8»  mem  to  be  maehines  almost  paie  and  simple,  nn* 

donbtinply,  unhesitatingly  doing  from  minute  to  minute  the 
duties  they  have  been  taught,  and  giving  no  sign  tliat  the 
possibility  of  an  alternative  ever  Huggests  itHelf  to  their 
mintl.  Men  grown  ohi  in  ])riHon  have  asked  to  be  read- 
mitted after  being  once  set  free.  In  a  railroad  accident  to 
a  travelling  menagerie  in  the  United  States  some  time  in 
1884,  a  tiger,  whose  cage  had  broken  open,  is  said  to  have 
eme^;ed»  bnt  presentiy  crept  baek  again,  as  if  too  much 
bewildered  by  his  new  responsibilities,  so  that  he  was  with- 
out difficulty  secored. 

Habit  is  thus  the  enormous  fly-wheel  of  society,  its  most 
precious  conservative  agent.    It  alone  is  what  keeps  us  all 
within  the  bounds  of  ordinance,  and  saves  the  children  of 
fortune  from  tlie  envious  uprisings  of  the  poor.    It  alone 
prevents  the  hardest  and  most  repulsive  walks  of  life  from 
being  deserted  by  those  brought  up  to  tread  therein.  It 
keeps  the  fisherman  and  the  deck-hand  at  sea  through  the 
winter ;  it  holds  the  miner  in  his  darkness,  and  najQs  the 
eonntryman  to  his  log-cabin  and  his  lonely  farm  throngh 
all  the  months  of  snow ;  it  protects  ns  from  invasion  by  the 
natives  of  the  desert  and  the  frozen  zone.   It  dooms  ns  all 
to  tight  out  the  battle  of  life  upon  the  lines  of  our  nurture 
or  our  early  choice,  and  to  make  the  best  of  a  pursuit  that 
disagrees,  because  there  is  no  other  for  which  we  are  fitted, 
and  it  is  too  late  to  begin  again.    It  keeps  diflferent  social 
strata  from  mixing.   Already  at  the  age  of  twenfy-five  you 
see  the  professional  mannerism  settling  down  on  the  young 
commerinai  traveller,  on  the  young  doctor,  on  the  young 
minister,  on  the  young  counsellor-at-law.   You  see  the  little 
lines  of  cleavage  running  through  the  character,  the  tricks 
of  thonght,  the  prejudices,  the  ways  of  the  'shop,*  in  a 
word,  from  which  the  man  can  by-and-by  no  more  escape 
than  his  coat-sleeve  can  suddenly  fall  into  a  new  set  of 
•  folds.    On  the  whole,  it  is  best  he  should  n(^t  escape.  It 
is  well  for  the  world  that  in  most  of  ns,  by  the  age  of  thirty, 
the  character  has  set  like  plaster,  and  will  never  soften 
again. 

If  the  period  between  twenty  and  thirty  is  the  critical 
cue  in  the  formation  of  intellectual  and  professional  habits^ 
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tlio  period  below  twenty  is  more  important  still  for  the  fix- 
inj^'  of  personal  habits,  properly  so  called,  such  as  vocaliza- 
tion and  pronunciation,  gesture,  motion,  and  address. 
Hardly  ever  is  a  language  learned  after  twenty  Kj)oken 
without  a  foreign  accent ;  hardly  ever  can  a  youth  trans- 
ferred to  the  Booiety  of  his  betters  unlearn  the  nasality  and 
other  vices  of  speech  bred  in  him  by  the  assooiationB  of 
his  growing  years.  Hardly  ever,  indeed,  no  matter  how 
much  money  there  be  in  his  pocket,  can  he  even  learn  to 
dresH  like  a  gentleman-born.  The  merchants  ofl'er  their 
wares  as  eagerly  to  him  as  to  the  veriest  *  swell,*  but  he 
simply  cannot  buy  the  right  things.  An  invisible  law,  as 
strong  as  gravitation,  keeps  him  within  his  orbit,  arrayed 
this  year  as  he  was  the  last;  and  how  his  better-bred 
acquaintances  contrive  to  get  the  things  they  wear  will  be 
for  him  a  mystery  till  his  djring  day. 

The  great  thing,  then,  in  all  education,  is  to  fnake  our 
nervous  system  our  ally  instead  of  our  enemy.  It  is  tt>  fund 
and  capitalize  our  acquisitions,  and  live  at  ease  upon  the 
interest  of  the  fund.  For  this  we,  must  make  automatic  (ind 
habit ludf  as  early  as  possibU^  as  niany  useful  actions  as  we  can, 
and  guard  against  the  growing  into  ways  that  are  likely  to 
be  disadvantageous  to  us,  as  we  should  guard  against  the 
plague.  The  more  of  the  details  of  our  daily  life  we  can 
hand  over  to  the  effortless  custod}-  of  automatism,  the  more 
our  higher  powers  of  mind  will  be  set  free  for  their  own 
proper  work.  There  is  no  more  miserable  human  being 
than  one  in  whom  nothing  is  habitual  but  indecision,  and 
for  whom  the  lighting  of  every  cigar,  the  drinking  of  every 
cup,  the  time  of  rising  and  going  to  bed  every  day,  and 
the  beginning  of  every  bit  of  work,  are  subjects  of  express 
volitional  deliberation.  JTull  half  the  time  of  such  a  man 
goes  to  the  deciding,  or  regretting,  of  matters  which  ought 
to  be  so  ingrained  in  him  as  practically  not  to  exist  for  his 
consciousness  at  all.  If  there  be  such  daily  duties  not  yet 
ingrained  in  any  one  of  my  readers,  Ipt  him  begin  this  very 
hour  to  set  the  matter  ri^lit. 

In  Professor  Bain's  cliajjter  on  'The  Moral  Habits* 
there  are  some  admirable  practical  remarks  laid  down. 
Two  great  maxims  emerge  from  his  treatment   The  first 
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18  tiiat  in  the  acquisition  of  a  new  habit,  or  the  leaving  off 

of  an  old  one,  we  must  take  care  to  launch  ourselves  trifh  as 
sfrrmg  and  decided  an  initiative  as  possible.  Accumulate  all 
the  possible  circumstances  which  shall  re-enforce  the  right 
motiTes ;  put  yourself  assiduously  in  conditions  that  en- 
courage the  new  way  ;  make  engagements  incompatible 
with  the  old ;  take  a  public  pledge,  if  the  case  allows ;  in 
shorty  envelop  yonr  resolution  with  evexy  aid  jou  know. 
This  will  give  your  new  beginning  such  a  momentum  that 
the  temptation  to  break  down  will  not  occur  as  soon  as  it 
otherwise  might ;  and  every  day  during  w^hich  a  breakdown 
is  postponed  adds  to  the  chances  of  its  not  occurring  at  alL 
The  second  maxim  is  :  Never  atjjfer  an  exception  to  occur 
tiU  the  new  fiahit  is  securely  rooted  in  your  life.  Each  lapse 
is  like  the  letting  fall  of  a  ball  of  string  which  one  is  care- 
fully winding  up ;  a  single  slip  undoes  more  than  a  great 
many  turns  will  wind  again.  Crmtinrnty  of  training  is  the 
great  means  of  making  the  ner\'oas  system  act  infallibly 
light.   As  Professor  Bain  says  : 

*'The  peculiarity  of  the  moral  habits,  oontradistingoishing  them 
from  the  intellectual  acquisitions,  is  the  presence  of  two  hostile  powers, 
one  to  be  gradually  raised  into  the  ascendant  over  the  other.  It  is 
necessary,  above  all  things,  in  such  a  situation,  never  to  lose  a  battle. 
Everj*  gain  on  the  wrong  side  undoes  the  effoet  of  many  conquests  on 
the  right.  The  es-sential  precaution,  therefore,  is  so  to  regulate  the 
two  opposing  powers  that  the  one  may  have  a  series  of  uninterrupted 
successes,  until  repetition  has  fortified  it  to  such  a  d<'greo  as  to  enable 
it  to  cope  with  the  opposition,  under  any  circumstiiuces.  This  is  the 
theoretically  best  c^ireer  of  mental  progress.*' 

The  need  of  securing  success  at  the  outset  is  imperative. 
Psilure  at  first  is  apt  to  dampen  the  energy  of  all  future 
sitempts,  whereas  past  experience  of  success  nerves  one  to 
tatnre  Tigor.    Goethe  says  to  a  man  who  consulted  him 

about  an  enterprise  bnt  mistrusted  his  own  powers  :  "Ach! 
yon  need  only  blow  on  your  hands !  "  And  the  remark 
illustrates  the  effect  on  Goethe's  spirits  of  his  own  habitu- 
ally successful  career.  Prc^f.  Baumann,  from  whom  I  bor- 
row the  anecdote,*  says  that  the  collapse  of  barbarian 

*See  the  admirable  pasasfe about soooesB at tbe  outset.  In  bisHandbudi 
^  Moml  (1878),  pp.  88-4a 
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nations  when  Europeans  corae  among  them  is  due  to  tLeir 
despair  of  ever  succeeding  as  the  new-comers  do  in  the 
larger  tasks  of  life.  .  Old  wajs  are  broken  and  new  oneii 
not  formed. 

The  question  of  '  tapering-o£f/  in  abandoning  snob 
habits  as  drink  and  opiom-indolgenoey  oomes  in  here,  and 
is  a  question  about  which  experts  differ  within  certain 
limits,  and  in  regard  to  what  may  be  best  for  an  indiTidnal  \ 

case.  In  the  main,  however,  all  expert  opinion  would 
agree  that  abrupt  acquisitiou  of  the  new  hahit  is  the  best 
way,  if  there  ?>p  a  real  possibility  of  carrying  it  out.  We  ' 
must  be  careful  not  to  give  the  will  so  stifi'  a  task  as  to  in- 
sure its  defeat  at  the  very  outset;  but,  provided  one  ca» 
Hand  it,  a  sharp  period  of  suffering,  and  then  a  free  time^ 
is  the  best  thing  to  aim  at,  whether  in  giving  np  a  habii 
like  that  of  opium,  or  in  simply  changing  one's  hours  of 
rising  or  of  work.  It  is  surprising  how  soon  a  desire  will 
die  of  inanition  if  it  be  never  fed. 

**One  must  first  learn,  unmoved,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor 

left,  to  walk  firmly  on  the  straight  and  narrow  path,  before  one  om 
begin  'to  make  one's  self  over  ai^ain.'  He  who  every  day  makes  a 
fresh  resolve  is  like  one  who,  arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  diteh  he  is  to 
leap,  forever  stops  and  returns  for  a  fresli  run.  Without  uubroktn 
advanee  there  is  no  such  thing  as  iircumuhition  of  the  ethical  forct'S 
possible,  and  to  make  this  possible,  and  to  exercise  us  and  habiluate  us 
in  it,  is  the  sovereign  blessing  of  regular  worA'."* 

A  third  maxim  may  be  added  to  the  preceding  pair: 
SeUse  the  very  firti  possible  opportunity  to  act  on  every  reedU^ 
turn  you  mahet  and  on  every  emotional  prompting  you  maiy 
experience  in  the  direction  of  the  habiie  you  aspire  to  yaiiiu  It 

is  not  in  the  moment  of  their  forming,  but  in  the  moment 
of  their  producing  viator  effects,  that  resolves  and  aspira- 
tions communicate  tlie  new  'set'  to  the  brain.  As  the 
author  last  quoted  remarks : 

The  actnal  presence  of  the  practical  opportimity  alone  fttmislMS  the 
fnloram  upon  which  the  lever  can  rest,  by  meana  of  which  the  mcnl 
wUl  may  multiply  its  strength,  and  raise  itself  aloft  He  who  has  bd 
solid  groond  to  press  against  will  never  get  beyond  the  stage  of  enply 
-gestnre-making.  '* 

*  J.  Bahiuen:  '  Beitrflge  zu  Chankterologie '  (1867),  vol.  L  p.  SOA. 
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2io  matter  how  fall  a  xeaeryoir  of  maxima  one  may  poa« 
8eM»  and  no  maifter  how  good  one's  aeiMnenia  may  be,  if  one 
have  not  taken  adTantage  of  every  concrete  opportnni^  to 
ad,  qm'«  character  may  remam  entirely  nnaflfected  for  the 
better;.  mere  good  intentionfl^  hell  is  proverbially 

paved.    And  this  is  an  obvious  consequence  of  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  laid  down.    A  *  character,'  as  J.  S.  Mill  says,  \ 
*is  a  completely  fashioned  will  * ;  and  a  will,  in  the  sense  in  \ 
which  he  means  it,  is  an  aggregate  of  tendencies  to  aot  in  a 
firm  and  prompt  and  definite  way  upon  all  the  principal 
emergencies  of  life.   A  tendency  to  act  only  becomes  effec* 
tively  ingrained  in  ns  in  proportion  to  th^  nnintermpted 
fieqaency  with  which  the  actions  actually  occur,  and  the 
bndn  *  grows '  to  their  use.   Every  time  a  resolve  or  a  fine 
glow  of  feeling  evaporates  without  bearing  practical  fruit  is 
worse  than  a  chance  lost;  it  works  so  as  positively  to 
hinder  future  resolutions  and  emotions  from  taking  the 
normal  path  of  discharge.    There  is  no  more  contemptible 
type  of  human  character  than  that  of  the  nerveless  senti- 
nentalist  and  dreamer^  who  spends  his  life  in  a  weltering 
M  <ii  sensibility  and  emotion,  but  who  never  does  a  manly 
eoaerete  deed.   Rousseau,  inflaming  all  the  mothers  ot 
Frsnoe,  by  his  eloquence,  to  follow  Nature  and  nurse  their 
babies  themselves,  while  he  sends  his  own  children  to  the 
foundhng  hospital,  is  the  classical  example  of  what  I  mean. 
But  every  one  of  us  in  his  measure,  whenever,  after  glow- 
ing for  an  abstractly  formulated  Good,  he  practically 
ignores  some  actual  case,  among  the  squalid  '  other  partic- 
oltts'  of  which  that  same  €kx>d  lurks  disguised,  treada 
>Mght  on  Bousseau's  path.  All  Gbods  are  disguised  by 
tiie  vulgarity  of  their  concomitants,  in  this  work-a-day 
^orld;  but  woe  to  him  who  can  only  recognize  them  when 
be  thinks  them  in  their  pure  and  abstract  form !    The  habit 
oi  excessive  novel-reading  and  theatre-goiug  will  produce 
true  monsters  in  this  line.   The  weeping  of  a  Eussian  lady 
ovtt  the  fictitious  personages  in  the  play,  while  her  coach- 
man  ig  hneoing  to  death  on  his  seat  outside,  is  the  sort  of 
^^nsg  that  everywhere  happens  on  a  less  glaring  scale. 
Bven  the  habit  of  excessive  indulgence  in  music,  for  those 
vko  are  neither  performers  themselves  nor  musically  gifted 
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enongb  to  take  it  in  a  purely  intellectual  way,  has  probably 
a  relaxing  efiect  upon  the  character.  One  becomes  filled 
with  emotions  which  habitually  j)ass  without  prompting  to 
any  deed,  and  so  the  inertly  sentimental  condition  is  kept 
np.  The  remedy  would  be,  never  to  suffer  one's  sell  to 
have  an  emotion  at  a  concert^  without  expressing  it  after> 
ward  in  aome  active  way.*  Let  the  expression  be  the  least 
thing  in  the  world — speaking  genially  to  one*s  aunt,  or 
giving  up  one's  seat  in  a  horse-car,  if  nothing  more  heroic 
offers — but  let  it  not  fail  to  take  place. 

These  hitter  cases  make  us  aware  that  it  is  not  simply 
partictdar  tinea  of  discharge,  but  also  general  forms  of  dis- 
charge, that  seem  to  be  grooved  out  by  habit  in  the  brain. 
Just  as,  if  we  let  our  emotions  evaporate,  they  get  into  a 
way  of  evaporating ;  so  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  if 
we  often  flinch  from  making  an  effort,  before  we  know  it  the 
effort-making  capacity  will  be  gone ;  and  that,  if  we  suffer 
the  wandering  of  our  attention,  presently  it  will  wander  all 
the  time.  Attention  and  effort  are,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
but  two  names  for  the  same  psychic  faci  To  what  brain- 
processes  they  correspond  we  do  not  know.  The  strongest 
reason  for  believing  that  they  do  depend  on  brain-processes 
at  all,  and  are  not  pure  acts  of  the  spirit^  is  just  this  £mI^ 
that  they  seem  in  some  degree  subject  to  the  law  of  habits 
which  is  a  material  law.  As  a  final  practical  maxim,  rela- 
tive to  these  habits  of  the  will,  we  may,  then,  offer  some- 
thing like  this :  Keep  the  faculty  of  effort  alive  in  yott  by  a 
little  gratuitous  exercise  every  day.  That  is,  be  systematic- 
ally ascetic  or  heroic  in  little  unnecessary  points,  do 
every  day  or  two  something  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
you  would  rather  not  do  i^  so  that  when  the  hour  of  dire 
need  draws  nigh,  it  may  find  you  not  unnerved  and  untrained 
to  stand  the  test  Asceticism  of  this  sort  is  like  the  insur- 
ance which  a  man  pays  on  his  house  and  goods.  The  tsx 
does  him  no  good  at  the  time,  and  possibly  may  never  bring 
him  a  return.  But  if  the  tire  does  come,  liis  hai-ing  paid  it 
will  be  bis  salvation  from  niiii.    80  Avitli  tlie  man  who  has 

*  Bee  for  remarks  on  this  subject  a  readable  article  by  Hiss  V.  Scudder 
en '  Musical  Devotees  and  Morals^'  In  tbe  Andover  Bewkfw  for  Janosxy 
1807. 
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dailj  innzed  himself  to  habits  of  oonoentrated  attention, 
eneigetie  Tolition,  and  self-denial  in  nnneoessary  things. 
He  will  stand  like  a  tower  when  eirerything  roeks  aronnd 

hini,  aud  when  his  softer  fellow-mortals  are  winiiowed  like 
ckafif  in  the  blast. 

The  physiological  study  of  mental  conditions  is  thus  the 
most  powerful  ally  of  hortatory  ethics.    The  hell  to  be 
endured  hereafter,  of  which  theology  tells,  is  no  worse  than 
the  hell  we  make  for  ourselves  in  this  world  by  habitnallj 
fMhioning  our  characters  in  the  wrong  way.   Ck>nld  the 
young  but  realize  how  soon  they  will  become  mere  walking 
bundles  of  habits,  they  would  give  more  heed  to  their  con- 
duct while  in  the  plastic  state.    We  are  spinning  our  own 
fates,  good  oreWl,  and  never  to  be  undone.    Every  smallest 
stroke  of  virtue  or  of  vice  leaves  its  never  so  little  scar. 
The  drunken  Bip  Van  Winkle,  in  Jefferson's  play,  excuses 
himself  for  every  fresh  dereliction  by  saying,  'I  won't  count 
this  time  I '  Well  I  he  may  not  count  it,  and  a  kind  Heaven 
may  not  count  it ;  but  it  is  being  counted  none  the  less. 
Down  among  his  nerve-cells  and  fibres  the  molecules  are 
counting  it,  registering  and  storing  it  up  to  be  used  against 
him  when  the  next  temptation  comes.    Nothing  we  ever  do 
is,  in  strict  scientiiic  literalness,  wiped  out.    Of  course,  this 
has  its  good  side  as  well  as  its  bad  one.   As  we  become 
permanent  drunkards  by  so  many  separate  drinks,  so  we 
become  saints  in  the  moral,  and  authorities  and  experts  in 
the  practical  and  scientific  spheres,  by  so  many  separate 
aets  and  hours  of  work.   Let  no  youth  have  any  anxiety 
about  the  upshot  of  his  education,  whatever  the  line  of  it  may 
be.    If  he  keep  faithfully  busy  each  hour  of  the  working- 
day,  lie  may  safely  leave  the  tiujil  result  to  itself.    He  can 
with  perfect  certainty  count  on  waking  up  some  fine  morn- 
ing, to  find  himself  one  of  the  competent  ones  of  his  gen- 
evatioBy  in  whatever  pursuit  he  may  have  singled  out 
Sflently,  between  all  the  details  of  his  business,  the  power  oj 
jvdging  in  all  that  class  of  matter  will  have  built  itself  up 
within  him  as  a  possession  that  will  never  pass  away. 
Young  people  should  know  this  truth  in  advance.  The 
ignorance  of  it  has  probably  engendered  more  discourage- 
iiipnt  and  faiiit-heartediiess  in  youths  embarking  on  arduous 
csreeza  than  all  other  causes  put  together. 
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In  describing  the  functions  of  the  hemispheres  a  short 
way  backy  we  nsed  language  derived  from  both  the  bodilj 
and  the  mental  life,  saying  now  that  the  animal  made  inde- 
terminate and  nnforeseeable  reactions,  and  anon  that  he 

was  swayed  by  considerations  of  future  good  and  evil ; 
treating  his  hemispheres  sometimes  as  the  seat  of  mem- 
ory and  ideas  in  the  psychic  sense,  and  sometimes  talk- 
ing of  them  as  simply  a  complicated  addition  to  his 
reflex  machinery.  This  sort  of  yaciUation  in  the  point  of 
view  is  a  fatal  incident  of  all  ordinary  talk  about  these 
questions ;  bat  I  must  now  settle  my  scores  with  those 
readers  to  whom  I  already  dropped  a  word  in  passing  (see 
page  24,  note)  and  who  have  probably  been  dissatisfied 
with  my  conduct  ever  since. 

Suppose  we  restrict  our  view  to  facts  of  one  and  the  same 
plane,  and  let  that  be  the  bodily  plane  :  caimot  all  the  out- 
ward phenomena  of  intelligence  still  be  exhaustively  de- 
scribed? Those  mental  images,  those  '  considerationsy* 
whereof  we  spoke, — ^presumably  they  do  not  arise  without 
neural  processes  arising  simidtaneously  with  them,  and 
presumably  each  consideration  corresponds  to  a  process  »m 
generis,  and  unlike  all  the  rest.  In  other  words,  however 
numerous  and  delicately  ditferentiated  the  train  of  ideas 
may  be,  the  train  of  brain-events  that  runs  alongside  of  it 
must  in  both  respects  be  exactly  its  match,  and  we  must 
postulate  a  neural  machinery  that  offers  a  liying  counterpart 
for  eyery  shading,  howeyer  fine,  of  the  history  of  its  owner^s 
mind.  Whateyer  degree  of  complication  the  latter  may 
reach,  the  complication  of  the  machinery  must  be  quite  as 
extreme,  otherwise  we  should  have  to  admit  that  there 
may  be  meutal  events  to  which  no  brain-events  correspond. 
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But  sneh  an  admission  as  this  the  ph3'siologi8t  is  reluctant 
to  make.  It  would  violate  all  his  beliefs.  *  No  psychosis 
without  neurosis/  is  one  form  which  the  principle  of  con- 
tinuity takes  in  his  mind. 

But  this  principle  forces  the  physiologist  to  make  still 
another  st«p.    If  neural  action  is  as  complicated  as  mind ; 
and  if  in  the  STmpathetio  system  and  lower  spinal  cord  we 
see  wliai»  so  far  as  we  know,  is  nnconsdons  nenral  action 
executing  deeds  that  to  all  outward  intent  may  be  called 
intelligent ;  what  is  there  to  hinder  ns  from  supposing  that 
even  where  we  know  consciousness  to  be  tliere,  the  still 
more  complicated  neural  action  wliich  we  believe  to  be  its 
inseparable  companion  is  alone  and  of  itself  the  real  agent 
oi  whatever  intelligent  deeds  may  appear  ?    'As  actions  of 
a  certain  degree  of  complexity  are  brought  about  by  mere 
oiechanism,  why  may  not  actions  of  a  still  greater  d^ee  of 
complexity  be  the  result  of  a  more  refined  mechanism  ?" 
The  conception  of  reflex  action  is  surely  one  of  the  best 
conquests  of  physiological  theory  ;  why  not  be  radical  with 
it  ?   Why  not  say  that  just  as  the  spinal  cord  is  a  machine 
with  few  reflexes,  so  the  hemispheres  are  a  machine  with 
many,  and  that  that  is  all  the  difference  ?    The  principle  of 
continuity  would  press  us  to  accept  tin's  view. 

But  what  on  this  view  could  be  the  function  of  the  con- 
sdousaess  itself  ?  Mechanical  function  it  would  have  none* 
The  sense-organs  would  awaken  the  brain-cells;  these 
would  awaken  each  other  in  rational  and  orderly  sequenooy 
imtil  the  time  for  action  came ;  and  then  the  last  brain- 
vibration  would  discharge  downward  into  the  motor  tracts. 
But  this  would  be  a  quite  autonomous  chain  of  occur- 
rences, and  whatever  mind  went  with  it  would  be  tliere 
only  as  an  *  epiphenonienon/  an  inert  spectator,  a  sort  of 
'foani,  aura,  or  melody  '  as  Mr.  Hodgson  says,  whose  oppo- 
sition or  whose  furtherance  would  \m  alike  powerless  over 
the  occurrences  themselves  When  talking,  some  time  ago, 
we  ought  not,  accordingly,  as phyaiohgistSf  to  have  said  any- 
thing about 'considerations' as  guiding  the  animaL  We 
eof^t  to  have  said  '  paths  left  in  the  hemispherical  cortex 
hf  farmer  currents,'  and  nothing  more. 

Now  so  simple  and  attractive  is  this  conception  from  the 
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ooBBistently  physiological  point  of  -view,  that  it  is  quite 
wonderful  to  see  how  late  it  was  stumbled  on  in  philosophy^ 
and  how  few  people,  even  when  it  has  been  explained  to 

them,  fully  and  easily  realize  its  import.  Miuh  of  the 
polemic  writing  against  it  is  hymen  who  have  as  yet  failed 
to  take  it  into  their  iniaginatious.  Since  this  has  been  the 
case,  it  seems  worth  while  to  devote  a  few  more  words  to 
making  it  plausible,  before  criticising  it  ourselves. 

To  Descartes  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  been  bold 
enough  to  conceive  of  a  completely  self-sufficing  nervous 
mechanism  which  should  be  able  to  perform  complicated 
and  apparently  intelligent  acts.  By  a  singularl}-  arbitrary 
restriction,  however,  Descartes  stojiped  short  at  man,  and 
while  contending  that  in  beasts  the  nervous  machinery  was 
all,  he  held  that  the  higher  acts  of  man  were  the  X'esult 
of  the  agency  of  his  rational  soul.  The  opinion  that 
beasts  have  no  consciousness  at  all  was  of  course  too  para- 
doxical  to  maintain  itself  long  as  anything  more  than  a 
curious  item  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  And  with  its 
abandonment  the  very  notion  that  the  nervous  system  pevK 
might  work  the  work  of  intelligence,  which  was  an  integral, 
though  detachable  part  of  the  whole  theory,  seemed  also  to 
slip  out  of  men's  conception,  until,  in  this  century,  the 
elaboration  of  the  doctrine  of  reflex  action  made  it  possible 
and  natural  that  it  should  again  arise.  But  it  was  not  till 
1870, 1  believe,  that  Mr.  Hodgson  made  the  decisive  step, 
by  saying  that  feelings,  no  matter  how  intensely  they  may 
be  present,  can  have  no  causal  efficacy  whatever,  and  com- 
paring them  to  the  colors  laid  on  the  surface  of  a  mosaic,  of 
which  the  events  in  the  nervous  system  are  represented  by 
the  stones.*  Obviously  the  stones  are  held  in  j)lace  by  each 
other  and  not  by  the  several  colors  which  they  support. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Spalding,  and  a  little  later 
Messrs.  Huxley  and  Clifford,  gave  great  publidfy  to  an 
identical  doctrine,  though  in  their  case  it  was  backed  by 
less  refined  metaphysical  considerations.t 

•  The  Theory  of  Fnctice.  vol.  i,  p.  416  fl. 

f  The  present  writer  lecalLs  bow  in  1869,  when  still  a  medical  atudent, 

he  began  to  write  an  essay  showing  liow  almost  every  one  who  speculated 
about  brain-procooioc  illicitly  interpolated  into  his  account  of  them  linka 
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A  few  sentences  from  Huxley  and  Clifford  may  be  snb- 

jomed  to  make  the  matter  entirely'  clear.  Professor  Huxlej 
savs: 

The  coTiscionsTiess  of  brutes  would  appear  to  be  related  to  the 
mechanism  of  their  body  simply  as  a  collateral  product  of  its  working, 
rmd  to  he  as  completely  without  any  power  of  modifyiiiir  that  working 
as  the  stoam-whistlc  which  accompanies  the  work  of  a  loojuiotive  enjjine 
i>  without  influence  on  its  niaehiniTV.  Their  volition,  if  tliev  have  anv, 
i&mi  ern«>ri<»ii  ni'linitirt  of  physical  clianges,  not  a 'y/ifm- of  such  changes. 
.  .  .  TIh'  soul  stan<l.-  n  lated  to  the  l_Kj(ly  as  the  Ix'll  of  a  cloektothe  works, 
and  consciousness  answers  to  the  sound  which  tlie  bell  gives  out  when 
it  is  struck.  .  .  .  Thus  far  I  have  strictly  confined  myself  to  the 
automatism  of  brutes.  ...  It  is  quite  true  that,  to  the  best  of  my 
iudgment,  the  argumentation  which  applies  to  brutes  holds  equally 
good  of  men ;  and,  tbereforef  that  all  states  of  consciousness  in  us,  as 
in  Uuin,  are  immediately  cansed  by  moleoolar  changes  of  the  brain-sab* 
itaaoe.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  men,  as  in  brutes,  there  is  no  proof  that 
any  state  of  consciousness  is  the  cause  of  change  in  the  motion  of  the 
matter  of  the  otganism.  If  these  positions  are  well  based,  it  follows 
that  our  mental  conditions  are  simply  the  symbols  in  consciousness  of 
the  ehanges  which  take  place  automatically  in  the  organism  ;  and  that» 
to  take  an  extreme  illustration,  the  feeling  we  call  volition  is  not  the 
caofle  of  a  Toluntary  act,  but  the  symbol  of  that  state  of  the  brain  which 
is  the  iounediate  cause  of  that  act   We  are  conscious  automata." 

Professor  Clifford  writes : 

''All  the  evidence  that  we  have  goes  to  show  that  the  physical  world 
gets  along  entirely  by  itself,  aceonlijig  to  practically  universal  rules, 
.  .  .  The  train  of  physical  facts  between  the  stimulus  sent  into  the  eye, 
or  to  any  one  of  our  senses,  and  the  exertion  which  follows  it,  and  the 
train  of  physical  facts  which  goes  oti  in  the  brain,  even  when  there  is 
no  stimulus  and  no  exertion, — these  are  perfectly  comi)lete  physical 
trains,  and  every  step  is  fully  accounted  for  by  mechanical  conditions. 
. .  .  The  two  things  are  on  utterly  different  platforms— the  physical 
facts  go  along  by  themselves,  and  the  mental  facts  go  along  by  them- 
idTCB.  There  is  a  parallelism  between  them,  but  there  is  no  interfer- 
enoe  of  one  with  the  other.  *  Again,'  if  anybody  says  that  the  will 
influences  matter,  the  statement  is  not  untrue,  but  it  is  nonsense.  Such 
aa  aaertion  belongs  to  the  crude  naaterialism  of  the  savage.  The  only 

derived  from  the  entirely  heterogeneous  universe  of  Feeling.  Spencer, 
Ho<lg?on(in  his  Time  and  Space),  Mnndsley,  Lockhart  Clarke,  Buin.  Dr. 
Carpenter,  and  other  authors  were  cited  as  having  been  ^^uilty  of  tlie  con- 
furion.  The  writing  was  soon  stopped  because  he  perceived  that  the  view 
vliich  he  was  upholding  againit  these  authors  was  a  pure  conception,  with 
no  proofi  to  be  adduced  of  lu  reality.  Later  it  seemed  to  him  that  what* 
wiijiiiH^  eabled  really  told  In  favor  of  their  view. 
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thing  which  influencoij  matter  is  the  i)ositioii  of  surrounding  matter  or 
the  motiou  of  surrounding  matter.  .  .  .  The  assertion  that  another 
man^  yolition,  a  feeiing  in  Us  eonaolonsneBS  tliat  I  eannot  peraetTC,  is  j 
part  of  the  train  of  physical  facts  wbioh  I  may  perceive, — this  is  neitber  | 
true  nor  nntme,  but  nonsense ;  it  is  a  combination  of  words  whose  oor-  i 
responding  ideas  will  not  go  together.  .  .  .  Sometimes  one  aoiee  is  i 
known  better,  and  sometimes  the  other ;  so  that  in  telling  a  story  we  ' 
speak  sometimes  of  mental  and  sometimes  of  material  facts.   A  feeling  I 
of  chill  made  a  man  run ;  strictly  speaking,  the  nenrous  distortiance  ' 
which  coexisted  with  that  feeling  of  chill  made  him  run,  if  we  want  to 
talk  about  material  facts ;  or  the  feeling  of  chill  produced  the  form  of 
sub-consciousness  which  coexists  with  the  motion  of  legs,  if  we  want 
to  talk  about  mental  facts.  .  .  .  When,  therefore,  we  ask  :  *  What  is  the 
physical  link  between  the  ingoing  messiige  from  chilled  skin  and  the 
outgoing  message  which  moves  the  leg?'  and  the  answer  is,  '  A  man  s 
will,'  we  have  as  niiieli  right  to  be  amused  as  if  we  had  asked  our  friend 
with  the  j)ieture  what  pigment  was  used  in  painting  the  cannon  in  the 
foreground,  and  received  the  answer,  *  Wrought  iron.'    It  will  Ik»  found 
excellent  ])ractiee  in  the  mental  operations  required  by  this  doctrine  h> 
imagine  a  train,  the  fore  part  of  which  is  an  engine  and  three  carriages 
linked  with  iron  couplings,  and  the  hind  part  three  other  carriages 
linked  with  iron  couplings ;  the  bond  between  the  two  parts  being 
made  up  out  of  the  sentiments  of  amity  subsisting  between  the  stoker 
and  the  guard.** 

To  oomprehend  completely  the  consequences  of  the 
dogma  so  confidently  enunciated,  one  should  nnfiinchingly 

apply  it  to  the  most  complicated  examples.  The  move- 
ments of  our  tougues  and  pens,  the  flashings  of  our  eves  in 
-conversation,  fire  of  course  events  of  a  material  order,  and  as 
such  their  causal  antecedents  must  be  exclusively  mateiiaL 
If  we  knew  thoroughly  the  nervous  system  of  Shake- 
speare, and  as  thoroughly  all  bis  environing  conditions,  we 
should  be  able  to  show  why  at  a  certain  period  of  his  life 
his  hand  came  to  trace  on  certain  sheets  of  paper  those 
crabbed  little  black  marks  which  we  for  shortness* 
sake  call  the  manuscript  of  Hamlet.  We  shoukl  under- 
stand the  rationale  of  every  erasure  and  alteration  therein, 
and  we  should  understand  all  this  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  acknowledging  the  existence  of  the  thoughts  in  Shake- 
fipeare*s  mind.  The  words  and  sentences  would  be  taken, 
not  as  signs  of  anything  beyond  themselves,  but  as  little 
outward  facts,  pure  and  simple.  In  like  manner  we  might 
ezhaustiyely  write  the  biography  of  those  two  hundred 
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poands,  more  or  less,  of  warmish  albuminoid  matter  called 
Martin  Luther,  without  ever  implying  that  it  felt. 

But,  ou  the  other  hand,  nothing  in  all  this  could  pre- 
Tent  us  from  giving  an  equally  complete  account  of  either 
Luther's  or  Shakespeare's  spiritual  history,  an  account  in 
wbicli  every  gleam  of  thought  and  emotion  should  find  its 
place.  The  mind-histoiy  would  run  alongside  of  the  body- 
history  of  each  man,  and  each  point  in  the  one  would  oor« 
lespond  to^  but  not  react  upon,  a  point  in  the  other.  So 
the  melodj  floats  from  the  harp-string,  but  neither  checks 
nor  quickens  its  yibrations ;  so  the  shadow  runs  alongside 
the  pedestrian,  but  in  no  way  influences  his  ste})s. 

Another  inference,  apparently  more  paradoxical  still, 
needs  to  be  made,  though,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  Dr.  Hodg- 
son is  the  only  writer  who  has  explicitly  drawn  it.  That 
inference  is  that  feelings,  not  causing  nerve-actions,  cannot 
even  caase  each  other.  To  ordinary  common  sense,  felt 
pain  is,  as  such,  not  only  the  cause  of  outward  tears  and 
tries,  but  also  ti&e  cause  of  such  inward  eyents  as  sorrow, 
compunction,  desire,  or  inventiye  thought  So  the  con- 
sciousness of  good  news  is  the  direct  producer  of  the  feel- 
ing of  joy,  the  awareness  of  premises  that  of  the  belief  in 
conclusions.  But  according  to  the  automaton-theory,  each 
of  the  feelings  mentioned  is  only  the  correlate  of  some  nerve- 
movement  whose  cause  lay  wholly  in  a  previous  nerve-move- 
ment The  first  nerve-movement  called  up  the  second; 
vfaatever  feeling  was  attached  to  the  second  consequently 
band  itself  following  upon  the  feeling  that  was  attached 
to  the  first.  If,  for  example,  good  news  was  the  conscious^ 
aess  correlated  with  the  first  movement,  then  joy  - turned 
cot  to  be  the  correlate  in  consciousness  of  the  second. 
But  all  the  while  the  items  of  the  nerve  series  were  the 
only  ones  in  causal  continuity  ;  the  items  of  the  conscious 
Series,  however  iuwardlj  rational  their  sequence,  were 
aimpij  juxtaposed. 

BJBASOirS  TOB  THS  ZHXOBY, 

The  '  conscious  automaton-theory,'  as  this  conception  is 
generally  called,  is  thus  a  radical  and  simple  conception  of 
the  manner  in  which  certain  facts  may  possibly  occur.  But 
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between  conception  and  belief,  proof  ought  to  lie.  And 
when  we  ask,  *What  jnoves  that  all  this  is  more  than  a 
mere  conception  of  the  possible  ?  *  it  is  not  easy  to  get  & 
Bufficient  reply.  If  we  start  from  the  frog's  spinal  cor<i 
and  reason  by  continuity,  saying,  as  that  acts  so  intelli- 
gently, though  tmoanaciouBt  so  the  higher  centres,  though 
conacunUf  may  have  the  intelligence  they  show  qnite  as 
mechanically  based  ;  we  are  immediately  met  by  the  exact 
counter-argunieiit  from  continuity,  an  arguiiu  nt  actually 
urged  by  such  writers  as  Ptiiiger  and  Lewes,  which  starts 
from  the  acts  of  the  hemispheres,  and  says :  "  As  tliese  owe 
their  intelligence  to  the  consciousness  which  we  know  to 
be  there,  so  the  intelligence  of  the  spinal  cord's  acts  must 
really  be  due  to  the  invisible  presence  of  a  conscionaneea 
lower  in  degree."  All  arguments  from  continuiiy  work  in 
two  ways :  you  can  either  leyel  up  or  level  down  by  their 
means.  And  it  is  clear  that  such  arguments  us  tliese  can 
eat  each  other  up  to  all  eternity. 

Thrre  remains  a  sort  of  philosophic  faith,  bred  like 
most  faiths  from  an  aesthetic  demand.    Mental  and  physical 
events  are,  on  all  hands,  admitted  to  present  the  strongest 
contrast  in  the  entire  field  of  being.    The  chasm  which 
yawns  between  them  is  less  easily  bridged  over  by  the 
mind  than  any  interval  we  know.  Why,  then,  not  call  it  an 
absolnte  chasm,  and  say  not  only  that  the  two  worlds 
are  diti'crent,  but  that  they  are  independent?    This  gives 
us  the  comfort  of  all  siiiij)le  aiid  absolute  formulas,  and  it 
makes   each   chain    hoiuogent ons   to  our  consiileration. 
When  talking  of  nervous  tremors  and  bodily  actions,  we 
may  feel  secure  against  intrusion  from  an  irrelevant  mental 
world.   When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  speak  of  feelings,  we 
may  with  equal  consistency  use  terms  always  of  one  de- 
nomination, and  never  be  annoyed  by  what  Aristotle  calls 
*  slipping  into  another  kind.'   The  desire  on  the  part  of  men 
educated  in  laboratories  not  to  have  their  physical  reason- 
ings mixed  up  with  such  incommensura])le  factors  as  feelings 
is  certainly  very  strong.    I  have  heard  a  most  intellij^ent 
biologist  say :  **  It  is  high  time  for  scientific  men  to  protest 
against  the  recognition  of  any  such  thing  as  consciousiiess 
in  a  sdentifio  investigation."  In  a  word,  feeling  conatitiites 
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the  '  unscientific '  half  of  existence,  and  any  one  who  enjoys 
calling  himself  a  *  scientist '  will  be  too  happy  to  purchase 
an  untrammelled  homoj^eneity  of  terms  iu  the  studies  of  his 
predileetiou,  at  the  slight  cost  of  admitting  a  dualism 
whicli,  in  the  same  breath  that  it  allows  to  mind  au  inde- 
pendent status  of  being,  banishes  it  to  a  limbo  of  causal 
inertness,  from  whence  no  intrusion  or  interruption  on  its 
part  need  ever  be  feared. 

Over  and  aboye  this  great  postulate  that  matters  must 
be  kept  simple,  there  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  still  another 
highly  abstract  reason  for  denying  causal  elHcacity  to  our 
feelings.  ^Ve  can  form  no  positive  image  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  a  volition  or  other  thought  affecting  the  cere- 
bral molecules. 

'*  Let  OS  try  to  imagine  an  idea,  say  of  food,  proindng  a  movement, 
say  of  carrying  food  to  the  mouth.  .  .  .  What  is  the  method  of  its 
aetioaf  Does  it  assist  the  decomposition  of  the  molecules  of  the  gray 
matter,  or  does  it  retard  the  process,  or  does  it  alter  the  direction  in 
▼hich  the  shocks  are  distributed  !  Let  us  imagine  the  molecules  of  the 
gray  matter  combined  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  fall  into  simpler 
combinations  on  the  impact  of  an  iucident  force.  Now  suppose  the  in- 
eideot  force,  in  the  shape  of  u  shock  from  some  other  centre,  to  impinge 
\ipon  these  molecules.  By  hyi>othesis  it  will  decompose  them,  and  they 
will  fall  into  the  simpler  combination.  How  is  the  idea  of  food  to  pre- 
vent this  d^'nmiposiiion  i  Manifestly  it  can  do  so  only  by  increasing 
thf  fore*'  whicli  binds  the  molecules  t(vj;cther.  Good  I  Try  to  imagine 
the  idea  of  a  In^efstcak  l)ii)ding  two  molecules  together.  It  is  impossi- 
ble. Equally  imp<»>sit)le  is  it  to  ima^^ino  a  similar  idea  loosening  the 
attractive  force  between  two  molecules."* 

This  passage  from  an  excoodinj^ly  clever  writerexprossos 

sdmirabl  J  the  difficulty  to  which  I  allude.   Combined  with 

a  strong  sense  of  the  'chasm*  between  the  two  worlds,  and 

^th  a  lively  faith  in  reflex  machinery,  the  sense  of  this 

difficulty  can  hardly  fail  to  make  one  turn  consciousness 

out  of  the  door  us  ji  superfluity  so  far  as  one's  explanations 

go.   One  may  bow  her  out  i)olitely,  allow  her  to  remain  as 

an  'epiphenomenou'  (invaluable  word !),  but  one  insists  that 

^tter  shall  hold  all  the  power. 

"Having  thorooghly  recognized  the  fathomless  abyss  that  separates 
uind  from  matter,  and  having  so  blended  the  very  notion  into  his  very 

*  C'lias.  Mcrcier  :  The  2«(ervuus  b> sleiu  uud  liie  31iud  (Ititib),  p.  9. 
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nature  that  there  is  no  chance  of  his  ever  forgetting  it  or  failing  to 
saturate  with  it  all  his  meditations,  the  student  of  psychology  has  next 
to  appreciate  the  association  between  these  two  orders  of  phenomcmL 
.  .  .  They  are  associated  in  a  manner  so  intimate  that  some  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  consider  them  different  aspects  of  the  same  pcooeas. 
.  .  .  When  the  rearrangement  of  moleonles  takes  place  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  brain,  a  change  of  consdonsness  simnltaneonaly  ooeoia. 
.  .  .  The  change  of  consciousness  never  takes  place  without  the  duuige 
in  the  brain  ;  the  change  in  the  brain  never  .  .  .  without  the  change 
in  consdonsness.  Bat  why  the  two  occur  together,  or  what  the  link  ia 
which  connects  them,  we  do  not  know,  and  most  authorities  believe 
that  we  never  shall  and  never  ean  know.  Having  firmly  and  tena- 
ciously grasped  these  two  notions,  of  the  absolute  separateness  of  mind 
and  matter,  and  of  the  invariable  concomitance  of  a  mental  change 
with  a  bodily  change,  the  student  will  enter  on  the  study  of  psychologjr 
with  half  his  difliculties  surmounted."  * 

Half  Ids  difficulties  ignored,  I  should  prefer  to  say.  For 

this  *  concomitance  *  in  the  midst  of  *  absolute  separateness* 
is  an  utterly  irratioual  uotiou.  It  is  to  mj  mind  quite  in- 
conceivable  that  consciousness  should  liave  nothing  to  do- 
with  a  business  which  it  so  faithfully  attends  And  the 
question,  '  Wliat  has  it  to  do  ?'  is  one  which  psychology 
has  no  right  to  '  surmount,'  for  it  is  her  plain  duty  to  con- 
sider it.  The  fact  is  that  the  whole  question  of  interaction 
and  influence  between  things  is  a  metaphysical  question^ 
and  cannot  be  discussed  at  all  by  those  who  are  unwilling 
to  go  into  matters  thoroughly.  It  is  truly  enough  hard  to 
imagine  the  *idea  of  a  beefsteak  binding  two  molecules 
together;*  but  since  Hume's  time  it  has  been  equally  hard 
to  imagine  anything  binding  them  together.  The  whole 
notion  of  *  binding '  is  a  mystery,  the  first  step  towards  the 
solution  of  which  is  to  clear  scholastic  rubbish  out  of  the 
way.  Popular  science  talks  of  'forces,*  'attractions*  or 
'  affinities  *  as  binding  the  molecules ;  but  clear  science,, 
though  she  may  use  such  words  to  abbreviate  discourse,  has 
no  use  for  the  conceptions,  and  is  satisfied  when  she  can 
express  in  simple  *  laws '  the  bare  space-relations  of  the 
molecules  as  functions  of  each  other  and  of  time.  To  the 
more  curiously  inquiring  mind,  however,  this  simplified 
expression  of  the  bare  facts  is  not  enough;  there  must 
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be  a  *  reason'  for  them,  and  somethiiig  must  'determine* 
tiie  laws.  And  when  one  eerionsly  sits  down  to  con- 
sider what  sort  of  a  thing  one  means  when  one  asks 

for  a  *  reason/  one  is  led  so  far  afield,  so  far  away  from 
popular  science  aiiJ  its  scholasticism,  as  to  see  that  even 
such  a  fact  as  the  existence  or  uoii -existence  in  the  universe 
of  *the  idea  of  a  beefsteak'  may  not  be  wholly  indifferent 
to  other  facts  in  the  same  universe,  and  in  particular  may 
hare  something  to  do  with  determimng  the  distance  at 
which  two  molecules  in  that  nniyerse  shall  lie  apart  If 
this  is  sOy  then  common-sense,  though  the  intimate  natoie 
ol  eansalit  J  and  of  the  connection  of  things  in  the  nniverse 
lies  beyond  her  pitifall j  bounded  horizon,  has  the  root  and 
gist  of  the  truth  in  her  hands  when  she  obstinately  holds 
to  it  that  feelings  and  ideas  are  causes.    However  inade- 
quate our  ideas  of  causal  efficacy  may  be,  we  are  less  wide 
of  the  mark  when  we  say  that  our  ideas  and  feoh'ii^^s  have 
il,  than  the  Aut<^matists  are  when  they  say  they  haven't  iL 
As  in  the  night  all  cats  aie  gray,  so  in  the  darkness  of  meta- 
{^yaical  criticism  all  causes  axe  obscure.    But  one  has  no 
rig^t  to  pull  the  pall  oyer  the  psychic  half  of  the  subject 
only,  as  the  automatists  do,  and  to  say  that  thai  causation 
is  unintelligible,  whilst  in  the  same  breath  one  dogmatizes 
about  material  causation  as  if  Hume,  Kant,  and  Lotze  had 
never  lieen  born.   One  cannot  thus  blow  hot  and  cohl.  One 
must  be  impartially  nmf  or  impartially  critical.    If  the 
latter,  the  reconstruction  must  be  tliorongh-going  or  *  meta- 
physical,' and  will  probably  preserve  the  common-sense 
view  that  ideas  are  forces,  in  some  translated  form.  But 
Psychology  is  a  mere  natural  science,  accepting  certain 
terms  uncritically  as  her  data,  and  stopping  short  of 
metaphysical  reconstruction.   Like  physics,  she  must  be 
naive/  and  if  she  finds  that  in  her  very  peculiar  field  of 
study  ideas  seem  to  be  causes,  she  had  better  continue  to 
talk  of  them  as  such.    She  gains  absolutely  nothing  by  a 
breach  with  common-sense  in  this  matter,  and  she  loses, 
to  say  the  least,  all  naturalness  of  speech.    If  feelings  are 
causes,  of  course  their  effects  must  be  furtherances  and 
checkings  of  internal  cerebral  motions,  of  which  in  them- 
fldTes  we  are  entirely  without  knowledge.   It  is  probable 
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that  for  years  to  come  we  shal!  liaTe  to  infer  what  happenn 

iu  tlie  brain  either  from  onr  feelings  or  from  motor  eUeotn 
"which  we  observe.  The  organ  will  b(^  for  us  a  sort  of  vat 
iu  which  feelings  and  motions  somehow  go  on  stowing 
together,  and  in  which  innumerable  things  happen  of  which 
we  catch  but  the  statistical  result.  Why,  under  these  cir- 
oumstances^  we  should  be  asked  to  forswear  the  language 
of  our  childhood  I  cannot  well  imagine,  especially  as  it  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  language  of  physiology.  The 
feelings  can  produce  nothing  absolutely  new,  they  can  only 
reinforce  and  inhil)it  reflex  currents  which  already  exist, 
and  the  original  organization  of  these  by  pln  siological 
forces  must  always  be  the  ground-work  of  the  psycho- 
logical scheme. 

My  conclusion  is  that  to  uige  the  automaton-theoij 
upon  us,  as  it  is  now  urged,  on  purely  a  priori  and  quati- 
metaphysical  grounds,  is  an  unipmrrantable  impertinenoe  in 
the  present  staJte  of  psychology, 

BXA80NB  AGAINST  THE  THXIOB7. 

But  there  are  much  more  ])ositive  reasons  than  this  why 
we  ought  to  continue  to  talk  in  psychology  as  if  conscious- 
ness had  causal  efficacy.  The  parUcvUars  <^  the  distribu- 
tim  of  coTiacioumeas,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  paint  to  iis 
beimj  (fficadoua.   Let  us  trace  some  of  them. 

It  is  very  generally  admitted,  though  the  point  would 
be  hard  to  ])rove,  that  consciousness  grows  the  niore  com- 
plex and  intense  the  higher  we  rise  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
That  of  a  man  must  exceed  that  of  an  ovster.    From  this 

ft-' 

point  of  view  it  seems  an  organ,  superadded  to  the  other 
organs  which  maintain  the  animal  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence ;  and  the  presumption  of  course  is  that  it  helps  him 
in  some  way  in  the  struggle,  just  as  they  do.  But  it 
cannot  help  him  without  being  in  some  way  efficacious  and 
inthiencing  the  course  of  his  bodily  history.  If  now  it 
could  b<^  sliown  ill  wliat  way  consciousness  mi(jhf  help  him, 
and  if,  moreover,  the  defects  of  his  other  organs  <^where 
consciousness  is  most  developed)  are  such  as  to  make  them 
need  just  the  kind  of  help  that  consciousness  would  bring 
provided  it  were  efficacious ;  why,  then  the  plausible  infer* 
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ence  would  be  thai  it  oame  just  heoawe  of  its  efficacy — ^in 

other  words,  its  elHcacy  would  be  inductively  proved. 

Now  the  stud}'  of  the  phenomeua  of  consciousuess  which 
we  shall  make  throughout  the  rest  of  this  book  will  show 
OS  that  conscionsness  is  at  all  times  primarily  a  sdecting 
agency*  Whether  we  take  it  in  the  lowest  sphere  of  sense, 
or  in  the  highest  of  intelleotion,  we  find  it  always  doing 
one  thing,  choosing  one  out  of  several  of  the  materials  so 
presented  to  its  notice,  emphasizing  and  accentnating  that 
and  snj^iuessing  as  far  as  possible  all  the  rest.  The  item 
emphasized  is  always  in  close  connection  with  some  interest 
felt  by  consciousness  to  be  paramount  at  the  time. 

But  what  are  now  the  delects  of  the  nervouB  system  in 
those  animals  whose  conscionsness  seems  most  highly 
developed?   Chief  among  them  mnst  be  inatabUUy.  The 
cerebral  hemispheres  are  the  characteristically  'high' 
nerve-centres,  and  we  saw  how  indeterminate  and  nnfore- 
Beeable  their  performances  were  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  basal  ganglia  and  the  cord.    But  this  very  vague- 
ness constitutes  their  advantage.    They  allow  their  pos- 
sessor to  adapt  his  conduct  to  the  minutest  alterations  in 
the  environing  circumstances,  any  one  of  which  may  be 
for  him  a  sign,  suggesting  distant  motives  more  powerful 
than  any  present  solicitations  of  sense.   It  seems  as  if  cer* 
tarn  mechanical  conclusions  should  be  drawn  from  this 
«tate  of  things.    An  organ  swayed  by  slight  imprefisions  is 
an  organ  whose  natural  state  is  one  of  unstable  equi]il)riuni. 
^  c  mav  imagine  the  various  lines  of  disc  liaigo  in  the  cere- 
brum to  be  almost  on  a  par  in  point  of  j)ornieal)ility — what 
discharge  a  given  small  impression  will  produce  may  be 
called  accidental,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  say  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  accident  whether  a  rain-drop  falling  on  a  moun- 
tain ridge  descend  the  eastern  or  the  western  slope.  It 
ia  in  this  sense  that  we  may  call  it  a  matter  of  accident 
whether  a  child  be  a  boy  or  a  girl.    The  ovum  is  so  un-  . 
stable  a  body  that  certain  causes  too  minute  for  our  a|)]»ro- 
lif-nsion  may  at  a  certain  ni()in<'nt  tij)  it  oiio  way  or  the 
other.  The  natural  law  of  an  organ  constituted  after  this 


*  See  in  particular  the  end  of  Cliapter  IX. 
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fasUon  can  be  nothing  but  a  law  of  caprice.    I  do  not  see 
liow  one  could  reasonably  expect  from  it  any  certain  pursu- 
ance of  useful  linos  of  reaction,  such  as  the  few  and  fatally 
determined  performances  of  the  lower  centres  constitute 
within  their  narrow  sphere.    The  dilemma  in  regard  to  tho 
nervous  BjBtem  seems,  in  short,  to  be  of  the  following  kincL 
We  may  oonstmct  one  which  will  react  infallibly  and  cer- 
tainly, bat  it  will  then  be  capable  of  reacting  to  very  few 
changes  in  the  environment — it  will  fail  to  be  adapted  to  all 
the  rest.    We  may,  on  the  other  hand,  construct  a  nervous- 
system  potentially  adapted  to  respond  to  an  indnite  variety 
of  minute  features  in  the  situation :  but  its  fallibilitv  will 
then  be  as  great  as  its  elaboration.    We  can  never  be  sure 
that  its  equilibrium  will  be  upset  in  the  appropriate  direc- 
tion.  In  short,  a  high  brain  may  do  many  things,  and  may 
do  each  of  them  at  a  very  slight  hint   But  its  hair-trigger 
organization  makes  of  it  a  happy-go-lucky,  hit-or-miss 
affair.    It  is  as  likely  to  do  the  crazy  as  the  sane  thing  at 
any  given  moment.    A  low  brain  does  few  things,  and  in 
doing  them  perfectly  forfeits  all  other  use.    The  perform- 
ances of  a  high  brain  are  like  dice  tllro^vn  forever  on  a 
table.    Unless  they  be  loaded,  what  chance  is  there  that 
the  highest  number  will  turn  up  oftener  than  the  lowest? 

All  this  is  said  of  the  brain  as  a  physical  machine  pure 
and  simple.  Can  cofMcUntmeaa  increaae  Ua  ^fidency  hy 
loading  iia  dice  ?  Such  is  the  problem. 

Loading  its  dice  would  mean  bringing  a  more  or  less 
constant  pressure  to  bear  in  favor  of  those  of  its  perform- 
ances which  make  for  the  most  permanent  interests  of  the 
brain's  owner ;  it  would  mean  a  constant  inhibition  of  the 
tendencies  to  stray  aside. 

Well,  just  such  pressure  and  such  inhibition  are  what 
consciousness  aeema  to  be  exerting  all  the  while.  And  the 
interests  in  whose  favor  it  seems  to  exert  them  are  iia  inters 
ests  and  its  alone,  interests  which  it  crmtea,  and  which, 
but  for  it,  would  have  no  status  in  the  realm  of  being  what- 
ever. We  talk,  it  is  true,  when  we  are  darwinizing,  as  if 
the  mere  bmly  that  owns  the  brain  had  interests ;  we  speak 
about  the  utilities  of  its  various  organs  and  how  they  help 
or  hinder  the  body's  survival;  and  we  treat  the  survival  as 
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if  it  were  an  absolute  end,  existing  as  such  in  the  physical 
world,  a  sort  of  actnal  shotM^,  presiding  over  the  animal 
and  judging  his  reactions,  quite  apart  from  the  presence  of 
any  commenting  intelligence  outside.    We  forget  that  in 
the  absence  of  some  such  superadded  commenting  intelli- 
gence (whether  it  be  that  of  the  animal  itself  or  only  ours 
or  Mr.  Darwin's),  the  reactions  cannot  be  properly  talked 
of  as  'nsefiil'  or  'hnrlfal'  at  alL   Considered  merelj 
physioaUy,  all  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  if  they  oeonr 
in  a  certain  way  snrviyal  will  as  a  matter  of  fact  prove  to  be 
their  incidental  consequence.    The  organs  themselves,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  physical  world,  will,  however,  all  the  time 
be  quite  indiflferent  to  this  consequence,  and  would  quite  as 
cheerfnlly»  the  circumstances  changed,  compass  the  animal's 
destniction.    In  a  word,  survival '  can  enter  into  a  purely 
physiological  discussion  only  as  an  hypoihena  made  bff  an 
cidooker,  abont  the  fatnre.  Bat  the  moment  you  bring  a 
oonsdonsness  into  the  midst^  survival  ceases  to  be  a  mere 
hypothesis.    No  longer  is  it,  "  if  survival  is  to  occur,  then 
so  and  so  must  braiu  aud  otlier  organs  work."    It  has  now 
become  an  imperative  decree  :  "  Survival  shall  occur,  aud 
therefore  organs  must  so  work  1"    Bead  ends  appear  for  the 
first  time  now  upon  the  world's  stage.    The  conception  of 
consciousness  as  a  purely  cognitive  form  of  being,  which 
is  the  pet  way  of  regarding  it  in  many  idealistic  schools^ 
modem  as  well  as  andent,  is  thoroughly  anti-psychologi- 
oal»  as  the  remainder  of  this  book  will  show.   Every  sctu- 
ally  existing  consciousness  seems  to  itself  at  any  rate  to 
he  &  fighter  for  ends,  of  which  many,  but  for  its  presence, 
would  not  be  ends  at  all.    Its  powers  of  cognition  are 
malDly  subservient  to  these  ends,  discerning  which  facts 
further  them  and  which  do  not. 

Now  let  consciousness  only  be  what  it  seems  to  itself, 
and  it  will  help  an  instable  brain  to  compass  its  proper 
«nda  The  movements  of  the  brain  per  se  yield  the  means 
of  attaining  these  ends  mechanically,  but  only  out  of  a  lot  of 
other  ends,  if  so  they  may  be  called,  which  are  not  the 
proper  ones  of  the  animal,  but  often  quite  opposed.  The 
brain  is  an  instrument  of  possibilities,  but  of  no  certainties. 
Bui  the  consciousness,  with  its  own  ends  present  to  it,  and 
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knowing  also  veil  wldoh  }x>8fiibilitie8  lead  thereto  and 
wluch  awaj,  will,  if  endowed  with  cansal  efficacy,  reinforoe 

the  favorable  possibilities  and  repress  the  unfavorable  or 
indiflfercnt  ones.  The  nerve-curreuts,  coursing  through  the 
cells  and  hbres,  must  in  tliis  case  be  supposed  strengthened 
bj  the  fact  of  their  awaking  one  consciousness  and  damp- 
ened bj  awaking  another.  How  such  reaction  of  the  con- 
acionsness  npon  the  currents  may  occnr  mnst  remain  at 
present  unsolved :  it  is  enough  for  m j  purpose  to  have 
shown  that  it  may  not  uselessly  exists  and  that  the  matter 
is  less  simple  than  the  brain-automatists  hold. 

All  the  facts  of  the  natural  history  of  consciousness  lend 
color  to  this  view.  Consciousness,  f{)r  example,  is  only 
intense  when  nerve-])roc'e.sses  are  hesitant.  In  rapid, 
automatic,  habitual  action  it  sinks  to  a  minimum.  Nothiug 
could  be  more  fitting  than  this,  if  consciousness  have  the 
teleological  function  we  suppose ;  nothing  more  meaning- 
less, if  not.  Habitual  actions  are  certain,  and  being  in  no 
danger  of  going  astray  from  their  end,  need  no  extraneous 
help.  In  hesitant  action,  there  seem  many  alternative  pos- 
sibilities of  final  nervous  discharge.  The  feeling  awakened 
bv  the  nascent  excitement  of  each  alternative  nerve-tract 
seems  by  its  attractive  or  repulsive  quality  to  dett'iiiiine 
whether  the  excitement  shall  abort  or  shall  become  com- 
plete. Where  indecision  is  great,  as  before  a  dangerous 
leap,  consciousness  is  agonizingly  intense.  Feeling,  from 
this  point  of  view,  may  be  likened  to  a  cross-section  of  the 
chain  of  nervous  discharge,  ascertaining  the  links  already 
laid  down,  and  groping  among  the  fresh  ends  presented  j 
to  it  for  the  one  which  seems  best  to  fit  the  case. 

The  phenomena  of  *  vicarious  function  '  which  we  studied 
in  Chapter  II  seem  to  form  another  bit  of  circumstantial 
evidence.  A  machine  in  working  order  acts  fatally  ia 
one  way.  Our  consciousness  calls  this  the  right  waj. 
Take  out  a  valve,  throw  a  wheel  out  of  gear  or  bend  a 
pivot,  and  it  becomes  a  different  machine,  acting  justfts 
fatally  in  another  way  whicli  we  call  the  wrong  way.  But 
the  macliiiH'  itself  knows  nothing;  of  wrong  or  right :  matter 
has  no  ideals  to  pursue.    A  locomotive  will  carry  its  train 
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thiongh  on  open  drawbridge  as  cheerfollj  as  to  any  other 
destinatioiL 

A  brain  with  part  of  it  scooped  out  is  Tirtoallj  a  new 
machine,  and  during  the  first  days  after  the  operation 

functions  in  a  thoroughly  abnormal  manner.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  its  performances  become  from  day  to  day 
more  normal,  until  at  last  a  practised  eye  may  be  needed 
to  suspect  anything  wrong.  Some  of  the  restoration  is  un- 
doabtedly  due  to  *  inhibitions '  passing  away.  But  if  the 
consciousness  which  goes  with  the  rest  of  the  brain,  be  there 
not  only  in  order  to  take  cognizance  of  each  functional 
enor,  but  also  to  exert  an  efficient  pressure  to  check  it  if  it 
be  a  sin  of  commission,  and  to  lend  a  strengthening  hand 
if  it  be  a  weakness  or  sin  of  omission, — ^nothing  seems 
more  natural  than  that  the  remaining  parts,  assisted  in 
this  way,  should  by  virtue  of  tlie  princi]>le  of  habit  grow 
back  to  the  old  teleological  modes  of  exercise  for  which 
they  were  at  first  incapacitated.  Nothing,  on  the  contrary, 
seems  at  first  sight  more  unnatural  than  that  they  should 
ticarioualy  take  up  the  duties  of  a  part  now  lost  without 
those  duties  as  such  exerting  any  persuasive  or  ooerciye 
force.  At  the  end  of  Chapter  XXYI I  shall  return  to  this 
again. 

There  is  yet  another  set  of  facts  which  seem  explicable 
on  the  supposition  that  consciousness  has  causal  efficacy. 
It  is  a  todl-knoum  /act  that  pleasures  are  generaSiy  asao- 
(Mted  wUh  Im^hialf  paina  wUh  detrimetUalf  experiences. 
All  the  fundamental  vital  processes  illustrate  this  law. 
Starvation,  suffocation,  privation  of  food,  drink  and  sleep, 
work  when  exhausted,  burns,  wounds,  intiammatiou,  the 
efifects  of  poison,  are  as  disagreeable  as  filling  the  hungry 
stomach,  enjoying  rest  and  sleep  after  fatigue,  exercise  after 
rest,  and  a  sound  skin  and  unbroken  bones  at  all  times,  are 
pleaeant  Mr.  Spencer  and  others  have  suggested  that 
tbeae  coinddenceB  are  due»  not  to  any  pre-established 
ksmony,  but  to  the  mere  action  of  natural  selection  which 
wonld  certainly  kill  off  in  the  long-run  any  breed  of  crea- 
tures to  whom  the  fundamentally  noxious  experience  seemed 
enjoyable.    An  animal  that  should  take  pleasure  in  a  feel- 
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ing  of  siiffocation  would,  if  that  pleasure  were  efficaoions 

enough  to  iuiikt3  him  immerse  his  head  in  water,  enjoy  a 
longevity  of  four  or  five  minutes.  But  if  pleasures  and 
pains  have  no  efficacy,  one  does  not  see  (without  some 
such  d  priori  rational  harmony  as  would  be  scouted  by  the 
^seienti&o'  champions  of  the  automaton-tHeory)  why  the  i 
moat  noxious  aoti^  such  as  burning,  might  not  give  thrills 
of  delight,  and  the  most  necessary  onea»  such  as  breathing, 
cause  agony.  The  exceptions  to  the  law  are,  it  is  true, 
numerous,  but  relate  to  experiences  that  are  either  not  vital 
or  not  universal.  Drunkenness,  for  instance,  which  thout;!! 
noxious,  is  to  many  persons  delightful,  is  a  very  exce])tional  ' 
experience.  But,  as  the  excellent  physiologist  Fick  re- 
marks, if  all  riyers  and  springs  ran  alcohol  instead  of  water, 
either  all  men  would  now  be  bom  to  hate  it  or  our  nerves 
would  haye  been  selected  so  as  to  drink  it  with  impunity. 
The  only  considerable  attempt,  in  fact,  that  has  been  made 
to  explain  the  distrtbtdton  of  our  feelings  is  that  of  Mr.  Qrant 
Allen  iu  his  suggestive  little  work  Fhysiological  JE^^ithetics ; 
and  his  reasoning  is  based  exclusively  on  that  causal  efficacy 
of  pleasures  and  pains  which  the  *  double-aspect '  partisans 
so  strenuously  deny. 

Thus,  then,  from  e^ery  point  of  view  the  oiroumstantiai 
evidence  against  that  theory  is  strong.  ^  |>n6rt  analysis 
of  both  brain-action  and  conscious  action  shows  us  that  if 

the  latter  were  efficacious  it  would,  by  its  selective  emphasis, 
make  amends  for  the  iudeterminateness  of  the  former;  whilst 
the  study  (i  posteriori  of  tlie  (listrilnition  of  consciousness 
shows  it  to  be  exactly  such  as  we  might  expect  in  an  organ 
added  lor  the  sake  of  steering  a  nervous  system  grown  too 
complex  to  regulate  itself.  The  conclusion  that  it  is  use- 
ful is,  after  all  this^  quite  justifiable.  But^  if  it  is  useful, 
it  must  be  so  through  its  causal  efficaciousness,  and  the 
automaton-theory  must  succumb  to  the  theory  of  common- 
sense.  I,  at  any  rate  (pending  metaphysical  reconstruc- 
tions not  yet  successfully  achieved),  shall  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  using  the  language  of  common-sense  throughout  this 
book. 
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•  •  « 

THE  MIND-STUFF  THEORY.    .  i'  '  Y 

The  reader  who  found  himself  swamped  with  too  much 
metaphysics  in  the  last  chapter  will  have  a  still  worse 
time  of  it  in  this  one,  which  is  exclnslTely  metaphysicaL 
Metaphysics  means  nothing  bat  an  nnnsnally  obstinate 
effort  to  think  clearly.   The  fundamental  conoeptions  of  /  ^ 
psychology  are  praoticaUy  very  clear  to  ns,  bnt  theoreti- 
cally the}'  are  very  confused,  and  one  easily  makes  the  ob- 
scurest assumptions  in  this  science  without  realizing,  until 
challenged,  what  internal  difficulties  they  involve.  "When 
these  assumptions  have  once  established  themselves  (as 
they  haye  a  way  of  doing  in  our  very  descriptions  of  the 
phenomenal  facts)  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of  them 
afterwards  or  to  make  any  one  see  that  they  are  not  essen- 
tial features  of  the  subject   The  only  way  to  prevent  this 
disaster  is  to  scrutinize  them  beforehand  and  make  them 
pve  an  articulate  account  of  themselves  l)efore  letting  them 
pass.    One  of  the  obscurest  of  the  assumptions  of  which 
I  speak  is  the  assumption  that  our  mental  states  are  com- 
fOiiU  in  structure,  made  up  of  smaller  states  conjoined. 
This  hypothesis  has  ontward  advantages  which  make  it 
Almost  irresistibly  attractive  to  the  intellect^  and  yet  it  is 
inwardly  quite  nnintelligible.   Of  its  nnintelUgibility^  how- 
ever, half  the  writers  on  psychology  seem  unaware.  As 
our  own  aim  is  to  understand  if  possible,  I  make  no  a})ol()gy 
for  singling  out  this  particular  notion  for  very  '^xplirit 
treatment  before  taking  up  the  descriptive  part  of  our  work. 
Tht  theory  of  *  mind-stuff'*  is  the  theory  that  our  mental 
^toies  am  oompoundSf  expressed  in  its  most  radical  form. 
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In  a  general  theory  of  evolution  the  inorganic  comes 
first,  then  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
then  forms  of  life  that  possess  mentality,  and  finally  those 
like  oorselves  that  possess  it  in  a  high  degree.   As  long  as 
we  keep  to  the  consideration  of  purely  outward  facts,  eyen 
the  most  complicated  facts  of  biology,  our  task  as  eyolutioii- 
ists  is  comparatively  easy.    We  are  dealing  all  the  time  with 
matter  and  its  aggit  gatioiis  and  separations;  and  althoutj:li 
our  treatment  must  perforce  be  hypothetical,  this  does  nut 
prevent  it  from  being  continuous.    The  point  which  as  evo- 
lutionists we  are  bound  to  hold  fast  to  is  that  all  the  new 
forms  of  being  that  make  their  appearance  are  really  noth- 
ing more  than  results  of  the  redistribution  of  the  original 
and  unchanging  materiak.   The  self-same  atoms  which, 
chaotically  dispersed,  made  the  nebula,  now,  jammed  and 
temporarily  caught  in  peculiar  positions,  form  our  brains ; 
and  the  'evolution'  of  the  brains,  if  understood,  woul<l  l>e 
simply  the  account  of  how  tlie  atoms  came  to  be  so  caught 
and  jammed.    In  this  story  no  new  natureSj  no  factors  not 
present  at  the  beginning,  are  introduced  at  any  later  stage* 

But  with  the  dawn  of  consciousness  an  entirely  new 
nature  seems  to  slip  in,  something  whereof  the  potency  was 
iMrf  given  in  the  mere  outward  atoms  of  the  original  chaos. 

The  enemies  of  evolution  have  been  quick  to  pounce 
upon  this  undeniable  discontinuity  in  the  data  of  the  world 
and  many  of  tliom,  from  tlu^  failure  of  evolutionary  expla- 
nations at  this  point,  have  inferred  their  general  incapacity 
all  along  the  line.  Every  one  admits  the  entire  incommen- 
surability of  feeling  as  such  with  material  motion  as 
such.  A  motion  became  a  feeling ! " — ^no  phrase  that  our 
lips  can  frame  is  so  devoid  of  apprehensible  meaning. 
Accordingly,  even  the  vaguest  of  evolutionary  enthusiasts, 
when  deliberately  comparing  material  with  mental  facts, 
have  been  as  forward  as  any  one  else  to  emphasize  the 
^  chasm '  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  worlds. 

Can  the  oscillations  of  a  molecule,*'  says  Ifr.  Spencer,  **be  repn3« 
tented  side  by  side  with  a  nervous  shock  [he  means  a  mental  shock], 
•ad  the  two  be  recognised  as  one?  Ko  eiEort  enables  ns  to  asshnOate 
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them.  That  a  unit  of  feeling  has  nothing  in  common  with  a  unit  of 
motion  becomes  more  than  ever  mauifest  when  we  bring  the  two  into 
juxtaposition,*** 

And  again: 

**8Dppo0e  it  to  have  beoome  quite  dear  that  a  shook  in  oonadoiu- 
BMB  and  a  mdecnlar  motion  are  the  snbjectiye  and  objeotiTe  fnoeeof 
the  lame  thing;  we  oontinne  utterly  inei^able  of  uniting  the  two,  so  as 
to  oonceiTo  that  reality  of  which  they  are  the  opposite  fsoes.^'t 

In  other  words,  incapable  of  perceiying  in  them  any  com- 
mon character.  So  Tyndall,  in  that  lucky  paragraph 
which  has  been  quoted  so  often  that  every  one  knows  it  bj 
heart: 

**The  passage  from  the  physics  of  the  brain  to  the  corresponding 
£Kts  of  conscioQsness  is  unthinkable.  Granted  that  a  definite  thought 
sad  a  definite  molecular  action  in  the  brain  ooour  simnltaaeoiisly;  we 
do  not  possess  the  intellectual  organ,  nor  apparently  any  rudiment  of 
the  organ,  which  would  enable  us  to  pasSi  by  a  prooess  of  reasoning, 
from  one  to  the  other."  X 

Or  in  this  other  passage : 

"  We  can  trace  the  developmeDt  of  a  nervous  system  and  correlate 
with  it  the  paiaDsl  phenomena  of  soasation  and  thought  We  see  with 
■ndonbting  certainty  that  th^  go  hand  in  hand.  But  we  try  to  soar 
in  a  vacuum  the  moment  we  seek  to  oomprehend  the  connection 
betnreen  them.  .  .  .  There  is  no  fusion  possible  between  the  two  classes 
of  facts— no  motor  energy  in  the  intellect  of  man  to  carry  it  without 
logical  rupture  from  the  one  to  the  other."  § 

None  the  less  easily,  howeyer,  when  the  evolntionarj 
afflatus  is  upon  them,  do  the  very  same  writers  leap  over 
the  breach  whose  flagrancy  they  are  the  foremost  to  an« 
liounce,  and  talk  as  if  mind  grew  out  of  body  in  a  con- 
tmuous  way.  Mr.  Spencer,  looking  back  on  his  review  of 
mental  eTolution,  tells  us  how  "  in  tracing  up  the  increase 

•Psychol.  ^62.  fiiW.  §S78. 

I  Fragments  of  Science,  5th  ed.,  p.  420. 

§  Belfast  Address,  'Nature.'  August  20,  1874.  p.  818.  I  cannot  help 
remarking  that  the  disparity  between  motions  and  feelings  on  whicli  tliese 
tathors  lay  so  much  stress,  is  somewhat  less  absolute  than  at  first  sight 
it  Mem.  There  an  cstegories  oommon  to  the  two  worlds.  Not  only  tem- 
ponl  Miooeailoii  (at  Hdmholts  edmits,  Physiol.  Optik,  p.  445),  bat  sodi 
ittributes  m  inteaslty,  volmne,  ■tmplldty  or  complication*  tmooth  or  im- 
peded chaoge,  rest  or  ngitallon,  are  habitually  predicated  of  both  pbyaleel 
facts  and  mental  facts.  Where  such  aoelogies  obtain*  the  things  do  Iulto 
KRoethiog  in  oommon. 
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we  found  ourselves  passing  ivithout  break  from  the  phenomena 

of  bodily  life  to  the  phenomena  of  mental  life."  *    And  Mr. 

Tjudall,  in  the  same  Belfast  Address  from  wluch  we  Josi 

quoted,  delivers  his  other  famous  passage : 

Abandoning  all  disgaise,  the  confession  that  I  feel  bound  to  make 
before  you  is  that  I  prolong  the  vision  backward  across  the  boundary  of 
the  experimental  evidence,  and  discern  in  that  matter  which  we,  in  oor 
ignorance  and  notwithstanding  our  professed  reverence  for  its  Creator, 
have  hitherto  covered  with  opprobrium  the  promise  aod  potency  of 
every  form  and  quality  of  life,"  t 

^mental  life  included,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

So  strong  a  postulate  is  continuity  1  Now  this  book  will 
tend  to  show  that  mental  postulates  are  on  the  whole  to  be 
respected.  The  demand  for  continuity  has,  over  lar<^e  tracts 
of  science,  proved  itself  to  possess  true  prophetic  power. 
AVe  ought  therefore  ourselves  sincerely  to  try  every  possible 
m(3de  of  couceiviu^  the  dawn  of  consciousness  so  that  it 
may  mt  appear  equivalent  to  th(^  irruption  into  the  universe 
of  a  new  nature,  non-existent  until  then. 

Merely  to  call  the  consciousness  *  nascent  *  will  not 
serve  our  tam.X   It  is  true  that  the  word  signifies  not  yet 

♦Pgycljology,  §  13L  f  Nature.'  as  above,  817-8. 

X  *  Nascent '  Is  Mr.  Speucer*s  great  word.  In  showing  how  at  a  certain 
point  consciousness  must  appear  upon  tlie  evolving  scene  this  author  faldy 
outdoes  himself  in  vagueness. 

*'  In  its  higher  forms.  Instinct  is  probably  accompanied  by  a  rudimeo- 
taiy  oonsciousness.  There  cannot  be  co>ordinaUoD  of  many  stimuli  without 
some  ganglion  through  which  they  are  n\\  hrought  into  rehition.  In  the 
process  of  lirin^iii^  them  into  rolution,  this  ganglion  must  be  fmhject  to 
the  influence  of  each — must  undergo  nifuiy  cimuges.  And  the  <iiiit  k  suc- 
cession of  changes  in  a  ganglion,  implying  lus  it  does  perpetual  experiences 
of  differences  and  likenesses,  oonatitutes  the  raw  maitrial  ofconadousnew 
The  implieoiUon  is  that  as  fsst  as  Instinct  is  developed,  some  kind  of  oon- 
sciousness  becomes  nascent."  (Psychology.  §  106.) 

The  words  'raw  mnterinl'  and  '  implicalion '  which  I  have  italicized 
are  the  words  whieh  do  the  evolving.  They  are  supposed  to  have  ail  the 
rigor  which  the  '  synthetic  philosophy  '  rofpiiros.  In  the  fcdlowing  pn<^s3ge. 
when  *  iinprt'ssions  '  pju^s  througii  a  coniiiion  'centre  of  commuuiculion' 
in  succession  (much  as  people  might  pass  into  a  theatre  through  a  turnstile) 
consciousness,  non-existent  until  then,  is  supposed  to  r^ult : 

"Separate  impressions  are  received  by  the  sensee— by  different  parts  of  tbe 
body.  If  they  go  no  further  than  the  places  at  which  they  are  received,  UbiBJ 
are  useless.  Or  if  only  some  of  them  are  brought  into  relation  with  onesn* 
other,  th^  are  useless.  Thatan  effectual  adjustment  may  be  made,  they  mul 
be  all  brought  into  relation  with  one  another.  But  this  implies  some  centre 
of  communication  common  to  them  all,  through  which  they  severaUjr  pas* 
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^ite  bom,  and  so  seems  to  form  a  sort  of  bridge  between 
existence  and  nonentity.  Bat  that  is  a  Terbal  quibble. 
The  fact  is  that  discontinaity  comes  in  if  a  new  nature 
comes  in  at  alL  The  quamJtUy  of  the  latter  is  quite  imma- 
terial. The  girl  in  '  Midshipmau  Easy  '  could  not  excuse  the 
illegitimacy  of  her  child  by  saying,  *  it  was  a  little  small  ' 
one.'  And  Consciousness,  however  little,  is  an  illegiti-/ 
mate  birtii  in  any  philosophy  that  starts  without  it,  and  yet 
professes  to  explain  all  facts  by  continuous  evolution. 

2f  evoLvtion  U  to  work  smoothly,  coMciownuB  in  some  shape 
mitsi  have  been  present  at  the  very  origin  things.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  tihat  the  more  clear-sighted  evolutionary  phi- 
losophers are  begiuuiugto  posit  it  there.  Each  atom  of  the 
nebula,  they  suppose,  must  have  had  an  aboriginal  atom 
of  consciousness  linked  with  it ;  and,  just  as  the  material 
atoms  have  formed  bodies  and  brains  by  massing  them- 
selves together,  so  the  mental  atoms,  by  an  analogous 
process  of  aggregation,  have  fused  into  those  larger  con- 
sciousnesses which  we  know  in  ourselves  and  suppose  to 
exist  in  our  fellow-animals.  Some  such  doctrine  of 
atomistic  hylozoism  as  this  is  an  indispensable  part  of  a 
thorough-going  philosophy  of  evolution.  According  to  it 
there  must  be  an  infinite  number  of  degrees  of  conscious- 

mnd  as  they  rnnnot  pjiss  through  it  simultaneously,  they  must  pass  through 
it  in  su(  c('S"-ioii.  So  tliat  as  the  external  phenoiuenii  responded  to  become 
greater  in  numl)er  niid  more  complicated  in  kind,  the  variety  and  rapidity 
of  the  changes  to  which  this  commuu  centre  of  commuuicaiiou  is  subject 
must  iocreaae — there  must  result  an  unbroken  series  of  these  changes — 
AffVfltvjC  aHmaeomdoumm, 

"Hence  the  progreae  of  the  correepondcnce  hetween  the  ofganlnn  and  ite 
enflronment  necessitates  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  sensorial  changes  to  a 
succesrion ;  and  by  so  doing  etolvmadmHnU  conteknmim  a  eonsciouBneas 
that  becomes  higher  as  the  succession  becomes  more  rapid  and  the  corre- 
spondence more  complete."  {Jhid.  §  170.) 

It  is  true  that  in  the  P'ortnighily  Review  (vol,  xiv.  p.  716)  Mr,  tSpencer 
ileuies  that  lie  means  by  this  passage  to  tell  us  anything  about  the  origin  of 
eonaciousness  at  all.  It  resembles,  however,  too  many  other  places  in  his 
^diology  (e.g.  §§  48, 110, 944)  not  to  he  taken  as  a  serious  attempt  to  ez- 
plain  how  consdoosness  must  at  a  certain  point  be  'cTolTed.'  That, 
when  a  critic  calls  his  attention  to  the  inanity  of  his  words,  Mr.  Spencer 
«hould  Hjiy  lie  never  meant  anything  particular  by  them.  Is  simply  an 
txample  of  the  scandalous  vagueness  with  which  this  sort  of  'chromo- 
philosophy  '  is  carried  oo. 
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11688,  folio  wing  the  degrees  of  complication  and  aggrega- 
tion of  the  primordial  mindnliist.  To  prove  the  separate 
ezistenoe  of  these  degrees  of  oonsoioasness  bj  indirect  evi- 
dence, since  direct  intuition  of  them  is  not  to  be  had,  be- 
comes therefore  the  first  duty  of  psychological  evolutionism. 

aOMB  ATiTiTOTO  PB001«  THAT  MIHIKDUaT  MZIBTS. 

Some  of  this  dntj  we  find  already  performed  bj  a  num- 
ber of  philosophers  who,  though  not  interested  at  all  in 

evolution,  have  nevertheless  on  independent  grounds  con- 
vinced themselves  of  the  existence  of  a  vast  amount  of 
sub-conscious  mental  life.  The  criticism  of  this  general 
opinion  and  its  grounds  will  have  to  be  postponed  for  a 
while.  At  present  let  us  merely  deal  with  the  arguments 
assumed  to  prove  aggregation  of  bits  of  mind-stuff  into 
distinctly  sensible  feelings.  They  are  dear  and  admit  of  a 
clear  reply. 

The  German  physiologist  A.  Fick,  in  1862,  was,  so  far 
as  I  know,  the  first  to  use  them.  He  made  experiments  ou 
the  discrimination  of  the  feelings  of  warmth  and  of  touch, 
when  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  skin  was  excited 
through  a  hole  in  a  card,  the  surrounding  parts  being  pro- 
tected by  the  card.  He  found  that  under  these  dronm- 
stances  mistakes  were  frequently  made  by  the  patient,* 
and  concluded  that  this  must  be  because  the  number  of 

*  His  own  words  are:  '*  Mistakes  an  made  In  the  sense  that  lie  admits 
having  been  toached.  when  In  leall^  It  was  ladlaat  heat  that  afflscted  bis 

skin.  In  our  own  before-mentioned  experiments  there  was  never  any  de- 
ception on  the  entire  palmar  pide  of  the  htind  or  on  the  face.  On  the  back 
of  the  lijind  in  one  case  in  a  series  of  60  stimulations  4  mistakes  occurred, 
in  another  case  2  mistakes  in  45  stimulations.  On  the  extensor  side  of  ibe 
upper  arm  8  deeeptious  out  of  48  stimulations  were  noticeil,  and  in  the  case 
of  sDother  individual,  1  out  of  81.  In  one  case  over  the  spine  8  deceptions 
in  a  series  of  11  excitations  were  observed ;  in  another,  4  out  of  19.  On 
the  lumbar  spine  6  deceptions  came  among  88  stimalatlon%  and  again  4 
out  of  7.  There  is  certainly  not  jret  enough  material  on  which  to  rest  a 
calculation  of  probabilltieB,  but  any  one  can  easily  convince  himself  that 
on  the  back  thorn  is  no  (pieslion  of  even  a  moderately  accurate  dlscrimina* 
lion  between  warmth  and  a  liL'hf  pressure  so  far  as  hut  small  portions  of 
skin  come  into  play.  It  has  been  as  yet  impossible  to  make  corresix)ndinf 
experiments  with  regard  to  sensibility  lo  cold."  (Lehrb.  d.  Auat.  u 
Fl^rsiol.  d.  Sinnesoigane  (1863),  p.  28.) 
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seDsations  from  the  elementary  nerve-tips  affected  was  too 
small  to  sum  itself  distiuotlj  into  either  of  the  qualities  of 
ieeliog  in  question.  He  tried  to  show  how  a  different 
manner  of  the  summation  might  give  rise  in  one  case  to  the 
heat  and  in  another  to  the  touch. 

"A  feeling  of  temperature,"  he  says,  ''arises  when  the  intensities 
of  the  units  of  feeling  are  evenly  gradated,  so  that  between  two 
elements  a  and  6  no  other  unit  can  spatially  intervene  whose  intensity 
is  not  also  between  that  of  a  and  6.  A  feeling  of  contact  perhaps  ariseg 
when  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled.  Both  kinds  of  feeling,  however,  are 
eomposed  of  the  same  units." 

• 

But  it  is  obTiouslj  far  clearer  to  interpret  such  a  grada- 
tion dl  intensities  as  a  braiurf  act  than  as  a  mind-f act  If 
m  the  brain  a  tract  were  first  excited  in  one  of  the  ways 
suggested  by  Prof.  Eick»  and  then  again  in  the  other«  it 
might  very  well  happen,  for  aught  we  can  say  to  the  con- 
trary, that  the  psycLiic  accompaniment  in  the  one  case  would 
be  heat,  and  in  the  other  pain.  The  pain  and  the  heat  would, 
however,  not  be  composed  of  psychic  units,  but  would  each 
be  the  direct  result  of  one  total  brain-process.  So  long  as 
this  latter  interpretation  remains  open,  Fiok  cannot  be  held 
to  haTe  proved  psychic  summation* 

Later,  both  Spencer  and  Taine,  independently  of  each 
other,  took  up  the  same  line  of  thought.  Mr.  Spencer's 
leasoningis  worth  quoting fn«ai;fefMa   He  writes: 

"  Although  the  individnal  sensations  and  emotions,  real  or  ideal,  of 
which  fon-^riotisness  is  built  up,  apjwar  to  be  severally  simple,  homo- 
gnncous,  unanalyzable,  or  of  inscrutable  natures,  yet  they  are  not  so. 
There  is  at  least  one  kind  of  feeling  which,  as  ordinarily  exjx'rienced, 
aeems  elementar>',  that  is  demonstrably  not  elementary.  And  after  re- 
solving it  into  its  proximate  components,  we  can  scarcely  help  suspect- 
ing that  other  apparently-elementary  feelings  are  also  compound,  and 
may  have  proximate  components  like  those  wUeh  we  ean  in  this  one 
instance  identify. 

Hnsioal  sonnd  is  the  name  we  give  to  this  seemingly  simple  f^ng 
vludi  is  dearly  resolvable  into  simpler  feelings.  Well-known  ezperi- 
nents  prore  that  when  equal  blows  or  taps  are  made  one  after  another 
at  a  rate  not  exoeeding  some  sixteen  per  second,  the  effect  of  each  is 
pereeived  as  a  separate  noise;  but  when  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
blows  follow  one  another  exceeds  this,  the  noises  arc  no  longer  identified 
in  separate  states  of  consciousness,  and  tliere  arises  in  i)lace  of  them  a 
OODtinuoQS  state  of  oonsoiousness,  called  a  tone.   In  further  iacreasing 
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the  rai)i(lity  of  tlio  V)lo\vs,  tlio  tone  undergoes  the  change  of  quality  dis* 
tinguished  as  rihc  in  pitch  ;  and  it  continues  to  rise  in  pitch  as  the  blows, 
continue  to  inereafle  in  rapidity,  until  it  imdbm  an  acutenefls  beyond 
which  it  is  no  longer  appreciable  as  a  tone.  So  totont  of  anits  of  feel- 
ing of  the  same  kind,  many  feelings  distingnishable  fran  000  another 
in  quality  result,  aoooiding  as  the  units  are  more  or  less  integiaM. 

"  This  is  not  all.  The  inquiries  of  Professor  Helmholts  have  shown 
that  when,  along  with  one  series  of  these  rapidly-recurring  noises,  there 
is  generated  another  series  in  which  the  noises  are  more  rapid  thougli 
not  so  loud,  the  effect  is  a  change  in  that  quality  known  as  its  timbre. 
As  various  musical  instruments  show  us,  tones  which  are  alike  in  pitch 
and  strength  are  distinguishable  by  their  harsh n^  or  sweetness,  their 
ringingor  their  liquid  characters;  and  all  their  specific  peculiarities  are 
proved  to  arise  from  tlie  combination  of  one,  two,  three,  or  more,  sup- 
jxlementary  st-ries  of  recurrent  noises  with  the  chief  series  of  recurrent 
noises.  So  that  while  the  unlikenesses  of  feeling  known  as  differences 
of  pitch  in  tones  are  due  to  differences  of  integration  among  the  recur- 
rent noises  of  one  scries,  the  unlikenesses  of  feeling  known  as  differ- 
ences of  timbre,  are  due  to  the  simultaneous  integration  with  this  series 
of  other  series  having  other  degrcMis  of  integration.  And  ihu*  ;in 
enormous  number  of  qualitatively-contrasted  kinds  of  oonsciousnoss 
that  seem  ssTersUy  elementary  prove  to  be  composed  of  one  simple 
kind  of  consdonsness,  combined  and  recombined  with  itself  in  multi> 
tndinous  ways. 

**  Can  we  stop  short  here  t  If  the  different  sensations  known  as 
sounds  ate  built  out  of  a  common  unit«  is  it  not  to  be  rationally  inferred 
that  so  likewise  are  the  different  senisations  known  as  tastes,  and  the 

different  sensations  known  as  odors,  and  the  different  sensationa  known 
as  colors  ?  Nay,  shall  we  not  regard  it  as  probable  that  there  is  a  unit 
common  to  all  these  strongly-contrasted  classes  of  sensations  ?  If  the 
unlikenesses  among  the  sensations  of  each  class  may  be  due  to  unlike- 
nesses among  the  modes  of  aggregation  of  a  unit  of  consciousness  com- 
mon to  them  all ;  so  too  may  the  much  greater  unlikenesses  lx»twt^n 
the  sensations  of  each  cla-ss  and  those  of  otlier  classes.  There  may  be  a 
single  primordial  element  of  consciousness,  and  the  countless  kinds  of 
consciousness  may  be  produced  by  the  compounding  of  this  element 
with  itself  and  tht;  recoui pounding  of  its  compounds  with  one  another 
in  higher  and  higher  degrees:  so  producing  increased  multiplicity, 
variety,  and  complexity. 

*'Have  we  any  clue  to  this  primordial  element  ?  I  think  we  have. 
That  simple  mental  impression  which  proves  to  be  the  unit  of  eum^xisi- 
tiott  of  the  sensation  of  musical  tone,  is  allied  to  certain  other  simple 
mental  impressions  differently  originated.  The  subjective  effect  pro- 
duced hy  a  crack  or  noise  that  has  no  appreciable  duration  is  little 
else  than  a  nervous  shock.  Though  we  cUstingnish  such  a  nervous 
shock  as  belonging  to  what  we  call  sounds,  yet  it  does  not  differ  very 
much  from  nervous  shocks  of  other  kinds.  An  electric  discharge  sent 
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through  the  body  causes  a  feeling  akin  to  that  which  a  sudden  loud  re- 
pxjrt  causes.  A  strong  unexpected  impression  made  through  the  eyes, 
as  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  similarly  gives  rise  to  a  start  or  shock  ;  and 
though  the  feeling  so  named  seems,  like  the  electric  shock,  to  have  the 
body  at  large  for  its  aeot,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  oorrela- 
tife  ratber  of  the  efferent  than  of  the  afferent  dietorbance,  yet  on  re* 
membering  the  mental  change  that  results  from  the  instantaneous 
transit  of  an  olqectaorosB  the  field  of  vision,  I  think  it  may  be  perceived 
that  the  feeling  aeoompanying  the  efferent  disturbance  is  itself  reduced 
very  mttiy  to  the  same  form.  The  state  of  consciousness  so  generated 
is,  in  faety  comparable  in  quality  to  the  initial  state  of  consdonsness 
caused  by  a  blow  (distinguishing  it  from  the  pain  or  other  feeling  that 
c<:>Tnmenoe8  the  instant  after);  which  state  of  consciousness  caused  by  a 
Uow  may  be  taken  as  the  primitive  and  typical  form  of  the  nervous 
shock.  The  fact  that  sudden  brief  disturbances  thus  set  uj)  by  differ- 
ent stimuli  through  different  sets  of  nerves  cause  feelings  scarcely 
distinguishable  in  quality  will  not  ajipcar  strange  when  we  recollect  that 
distinguishableness  of  feeling  implies  api)reciable  duration;  and  that 
when  the  duration  is  greatly  abridged,  nothing  more  is  known  than  tliat 
some  mental  change  has  wcurred  and  ceased.  To  have  a  sensation  of 
redness,  to  know  a  tone  as  acute  or  grave,  to  be  conscious  of  a  taste  as 
sweet,  implies  in  each  case  a  eomdderaUe  continuity  of  state.  If  the 
state  does  not  last  loqg  enough  to  admit  of  its  being  contemplated,  it 
esnnot  be  clftHied  as  of  this  or  that  kind;  and  becomes  a  momentary 
modification  very  similar  to  momentary  modifications  otherwise  caused. 

**It  is  possible,  then— mi^  we  not  even  say  probable  t— that  some- 
fldng  of  the  same  order  as  that  which  we  call  a  nervous  shock  la  the 
ultimate  unit  of  consciousness ;  and  that  all  the  unlikenesses  among 
cur  feelings  result  from  unlike  modes  of  integration  of  this  ultimate 
unit.  I  say  of  the  same  order,  because  there  are  discernible  differences 
among  nervous  shoc^ks  that  are  differently  caused  ;  and  the  primitivo 
nervous  shock  probably  differs  somewhat  from  each  of  tln-m.  And  I 
say  of  the  same  order,  for  the  further  reason  that  while  we  may 
ascribe  to  them  a  general  likeness  in  nature,  we  must  suppose  a  great 
unhkeness  in  degree.  The  nervous  shocks  recognized  as  such  are  vio- 
lent— mu.st  be  violent  before  they  can  be  perceived  amid  the  proces- 
sion of  multitudincns  vivid  fselings  suddenly  interrupted  them. 
Battheiapidly-reenrring  nervous  diocks  of  which  the  different  forms 
of  feeling  condst,  we  must  assume  to  be  of  comparatively  moderate,  or 
sven  cf  veiy  slight  intensity.  Were  our  various  sensations  and  emotions 
flonposed  of  rapidly-recurring  shocks  as  strong  as  those  ordinarily 
cdled  shoeka,  they  would  be  unbearable ;  indeed  life  would  cease  at 
SBoe.  We  most  think  of  them  rather  as  successive  faint  pulses  of  sub- 
jective change,  each  having  the  same  quality  as  the  strong  pulse  of 
mbiieetive  change  distinguished  as  a  nervous  shocic"  * 


*  Principles  of  Psychology,  §  60. 
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Convincing  as  this  argument  of  Mr.  Spencer's  may 
appear  on  a  first  reading,  it  is  singular  how  weak  it  really 
is.*  We  do,  it  is  true,  when  we  study  the  connection  be- 
tween a  musical  note  and  its  outward  oanse,  find  the  note 
simple  and  continaoiis  while  the  cause  is  multiple  and  dia- 
erete.  Somewhere,  then,  there  is  a  transformation,  reduc- 
tion, or  fusion.  The  question  ia»  Where?— in  the  nerve- 


-A. 


O       Q       Q       6  Q 


oodoooAon 


One  second  of  «mm. 

world  or  in  the  mind-world  ?    Really  we  have  no  experi- 
mental proof  bj  which  to  decide ;  and  if  decide  we  must,  | 

♦  Oddly  enough,  Mr.  Spencer  seems  quite  unaware  of  the  general  func- 
tion of  the  theory  of  elementary  units  of  mind-stuff  in  the  evolutionary 
philosophy.  We  have  seen  it  to  be  absolutely  indispensable,  if  that  phi- 
loaofdiy  Is  to  work,  to  postulate  consciousness  in  the  nebula,— the  abnpkit 

way  being,  of  course,  to  suppose  every  atom  animated.  Mr.  Spencer,  how- 
ever, will  have  it  (e  g.  First  Principles,  §  71)  that  conscloasness  is  only  tbB 

occasional  result  of  the  '  tmnsforniMtion  '  of  a  certain  amount  of  'physical 
force '  to  wliicli  it  is  '  pfjuivnlrnt.'  Prt'suiiinbly  a  brain  must  already  be  there  , 
before  any  sucli  '  trunsforniation  '  can  take  place;  and  so  the  argument  | 
quoted  in  the  text  stands  as  a  mere  local  detail,  without  general  beuiogs. 
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analogy  and  a  priori  piobability  can  alone  guide  us.  Mr. 
Spencer  aaanmea  that  the  fusion  mast  oome  to  pass  in  the 
mental  world,  and  that  the  physical  processes  get  through 

air  and  ear,  auditory  nerve  and  medulla,  lower  braiu  and 
hemispheres,  without  their  number  being  reduced.  Figure 
25,  on  the  ])re^dous  page,  will  make  the  point  clear. 

Let  the  line  a- — h  represent  the  threshokl  of  conscious- 
ness :  then  everything  drawn  below  that  line  will  symbolize 
a  physical  process,  everything  above  it  will  mean  a  fact 
of  mind.  Let  the  crosses  stand  for  the  physical  blows,  the 
drcles  for  the  events  in  successively  higher  orders  of  nerve- 
cells,  and  the  horizontal  marks  for  the  facts  of  feeling. 
Spencer's  argument  implies  that  each  order  of  cells  trans- 
mits just  as  many  impulses  as  it  receives  to  the  cells  above 
it ;  so  tluit  if  the  blows  come  at  the  rate  of  20,000  in  a  second 
the  cortical  cells  discharge  at  the  same  rate,  and  one  unit 
of  feeling  corresponds  to  each  one  of  the  20,000  discharges. 
Then,  and  only  then,  does  *  integration '  occur,  by  the 
20,000  units  of  feeling '  compounding  with  themselves  *  into 
the  '  continuous  state  of  conscioasness'  represented  by  the 
short  line  at  the  top  of  the  figure. 

Now  such  an  interpretation  as  this  flies  in  the  face  of 
physical  analogy,  no  less  than  of  logical  intelligibility. 
Consider  physical  analogy  first 

Apendulum  may  be  deflected  by  a  single  blow,  and  swing 
back.  "Will  it  swing  back  the  more  often  the  more  we  multi- 
ply the  blows?  No ;  for  if  they  rain  upon  the  pendulum  too 
fast,  it  will  not  swing  at  all  but  remain  deflected  in  a  sensi- 
bly stationary  state.  In  other  words^  increasing  the  cause 
numerically  need  not  equally  increase  numerically  the 
effect  Blow  through  a  tube:  you  get  a  certain  musical 
note ;  «nd  increasing  the  blowing  increases  for  a  certain  time 
the  loudness  of  the  note.  Will  this  be  true  indefinitely  ? 
No ;  for  when  a  certain  force  is  reached,  the  note,  instead  of 
growing  louder,  suddenly  disappears  and  is  replaced  by  its 
higher  octave.  Turn  on  the  gas  slightly  and  light  it :  you 
get  a  tiny  flame.  Turn  on  more  gas,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
flame  increases.    Will  this  relation  increase  iudehnitely? 

again ;  for  at  a  certain  moment  up  shoots  the  flame 
into  a  ragged  streamer  and  begins  to  hiss.   Send  slowly 
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through  the  nerve  of  a  frog's  gastrocnemius  muscle  a  suc- 
cession of  galvanic  shocks :  jou  get  a  succession  of  twitches. 
Increasing  the  number  of  shocks  does  not  increase  the 
twitching ;  on  the  contrary,  it  stops  it,  and  we  have  the 
muscle  in  the  apparently  stationary  state  of  contraction 
called  tetanus.   This  last  fact  ia  the  true  analogue  of  what 
must  happen  between  the  nerve-cell  and  the  senaoiy  fibre. 
It  is  certain  that  cells  are  more  inert  than  fibres,  and  that 
rapid  vibrations  in  the  latter  can  onlj  arouse  relattvely 
simple  processes  or  states  in  the  former.     The  higher 
cells  may  have  even  a  slower  rate  of  explosion  than  the 
lower,  and  so  the  twenty  thousand  supposed  blows  of  the 
outer  air  may  be  'integrated'  in  the  cortex  into  a  very 
small  number  of  cell-discharges  in  a  second.   This  other 
diagram  will  serve  to  contrast  this  supposition  with 
Spencer's.   In  Fig.  26  all  'integration'  occurs  below  the 
threshold  of  consciousness.   The  frequency  of  cell-events 
becomes  more  and  more  reduced  as  we  approach  the  cells 
to  which  feeling  is  most  directly  attached,  until  at  last  we 
come  to  a  condition  of  things  symbolized  by  the  larger 
ellipse,  which  may  be  taken  to  stand  for  some  rather 
massive  and  slow  process  of  tension  and  discharge  in  the 
cortical  centres,  to  which,  as  a  wholes  the  feeling  of  musical 
tone  symbolized  by  the  line  at  the  top  of  the  diagram 
simply  and  MaUy  corresponds.    It  is  as  if  a  long  file 

of  men  were  to  start  one  after 
the  other  to  reach  a  distant  point 
The  road  at  first  is  good  and 
they  keep  their  original  distance 
apart  Presently  it  is  intersected 
by  bogs  each  worse  than  the  last^ 
so  that  the  front  men  get  so  re- 
tarded that  the  hinder  ones  catch 
up  with  them  before  the  journey 

"*^^-o;^^,:S^7'7^^   is  ^oii^'  ^nd  all  arrive  together 

Fio.  86.  at  the  goal.* 

*Tbe  compoundlDg  of  colon  maybe  detUwith  in  an identSotl w^. 
Helmholtz  has  shown  that  If  graen  light  and  red  light  fall  simiiltaneoiisl/ 
on  the  retina,  we  see  the  color  yellow.  The  miod-stuff  theory  would  la* 
terpret  this  as  a  case  where  the  feeling  green  and  the  feeling  red  'oom^ 
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On  tibiB  suppoaiiion  there  are  no  nnperoeiTed  xmitB  of 
jDind-fltiiff  preceding  and  composing  the  fall  conscioimneBB. 
The  latter  is  itself  an  immediate  psychic  fact  and  bears 

an  immediate  rolatiou  to  the  neural  state  wliich  is  its  un- 
conditional accompauimeni  Did  each  neural  shock  give 
rise  to  its  own  psychic  shock,  and  the  psychic  shocks  then 
oofubine,  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  whj  sever- 
ing  one  part  ol  the  central  nervous  system  hem  another 
shoiild  break  up  the  integrity  of  the  consciousness.  The 
eat  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  psychic  world.  The  atoms 
of  mlnd-siaff  onght  to  float  off  ^m  the  nerve-matter  on 
either  side  of  ii^  and  come  together  oyer  it  and  fuse,  just 
as  well  as  if  it  had  not  been  made.  We  know,  however, 
that  they  do  not ;  that  severance  of  the  paths  of  conduction 
between  a  man's  left  auditory  centre  or  optical  centre  and 
the  rest  of  his  cortex  will  sever  all  commuuicatiou  between 
the  words  which  he  hears  or  sees  written  and  the  rest  of 
Ids  ideas. 

MoreoTcr,  if  feelings  can  mix  into  a  tertium  quid,  vfhy 
do  we  not  take  a  feeling  of  greenness  and  a  feeling  of  red- 
ness, and  make  a  feeling  of  yellowness  ont  of  them  ?  Why 
has  optics  neglected  the  open  road  to  truths  and  wasted 
centaries  in  disputing  abont  theories  of  color-composition 
vhicb  two  minutes  of  introspection  would  have  settled 
forever?*  We  cannot  mix  feelings  as  such,  though  we  may 
mix  tlie  objects  we  feel,  and  from  their  mixture  get  new 
feelings.  We  cannot  even  (as  we  shall  later  see)  have  two 
feelings  in  oor  mind  at  once.  At  most  we  can  compare 
together  o^^^iecto  preoumdy  pregmUed  to  ns  in  distinct  feel- 
ingis ;  bat  tiien  we  find  each  object  stubbornly  maintaining 


lilne'  into  the  Urtium  quid  of  feeling,  yellow.  What  really  occurs  is  do 
doubt  that  a  third  kind  of  nerve-process  is  set  up  when  the  combined  lights 
impinge  on  the  retina, — not  simply  the  process  of  re*!  plus  theprwess  of 
green,  but  something  quite  different  from  both  or  either.  Of  course,  llieu. 
there  are  do  feelings,  either  of  red  or  of  green,  present  to  the  mind  at  all ; 
but  the  leeliDg  of  yellow  which  tfitherep  answen  as  directly  to  the  nerve- 
lauuM  whldi  momentarily  then  exists,  as  the  feelings  of  green  and  red 
woold  answer  to  their  re8|iectlTenenre>pfooeflses  did  the  latter  happen  to  be 
taking  place. 

«  Cf .  Mill'a  Logic*  book  yl  chap.  iv.  §  8. 
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its  separate  identity  before  consciousness,  whatever  tlie 
verdict  of  the  comparison  may  be.* 

BBI*F-COMPOirNDINO  OF  MENTAL.  PAC5TS  IS  INABMISSIBI^ 

But  there  is  a  still  more  fatal  objection  to  the  theory  oi 
mental  units  '  compounding  with  themselves  *  or  '  integral-  j 
ing.'  It  is  logioaUj  unintelligible ;  it  leaves  oat  the  es- 
sential f eatare  of  all  the  '  combinations '  we  aetoally  know. 

JM  the  *eombinaiums*  tohieh  we  acHtaHif  know  are  XPFBora^ 
ivrought  by  the  units  said  to  be  *  combined*  TJPON  some  entity 
OTHEU  THAN  THEMSELVES.  Without  this  feature  of  a  medium 
or  vehiclcy  the  notion  of  combination  has  no  sense.  ' 

A  multitade  of  oontractile  unitSt  by  joint  action,  and  by  being  all  | 

connected,  for  instance,  with  a  single  tendon,  will  pull  at  the  same,  and 
will  bring  about  a  dynamical  effect  which  is  undoubtedly  the  reeoltanl 
of  their  combined  individual  energies.  ...  On  the  whole,  tendons  are 

to  muscular  fibres,  and  bones  are  to  tendons,  combining  reoipionts  of  I 

mechanical  energies.    A  medium  of  composition  is  indispen&iil)le  to  the  | 

summation  of  energies.    To  realize  the  complete  dependence  of  mechan-  | 

icai  resultants  on  a  combining  substratum,  one  may  fancy  for  a  moment  ' 

all  the  individually  contracting  muscular  elements  severed  from  their  , 

attachments.  They  might  then  still  be  capable  of  contracting  with  the  • 
same  energy  as  before,  yet  no  co-operative  result  would  be  accomplished. 

The  medium  of  dynamical  combination  would  be  wanting.    The  mul-  , 

tiple  energies,  singly  exerted  on  no  common  recipient,  would  lose  ! 

themselveB  on  entirely  isolated  and  dJaoonneoted  effiortB. t  I 

In  other  words,  no  possible  number  of  entities  (call  them  j 
as  yon  like,  whether  forces,  material  particles,  or  mental 
elements)  can  snm  themedvea  together.  Each  remains^  in  j 
the  snm,  what  it  always  was ;  and  the  snm  itself  exists  onlj  I 
for  a  hyetander  who  happens  to  overlook  the  units  and  to 

*  I  find  in  my  etudents  an  almost  invincible  tendency  to  think  that  we  ' 
a\n  immediately  perceive  that  feelings  do  romhine.  "What  !"  they  say, 
"is  not  the  taste  of  lemonade  composed  of  that  of  lemon  plus  that  of  | 
sugar?"  This  ia  taking  the  combining  of  objects  for  that  of  feelings. 
The  physical  lemonade  contains  both  the  lemon  and  the  sugar,  but  its 
taste  does  not  contain  their  tastes,  for  if  there  are  any  two  things  which 
aie  certainly  not  present  in  the  laMe  of  lemonade,  thoee  tie  the  lemon-eour 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  sugar-sweet  on  the  other.  Theae  tastes  are 
absent  utterly.  The  entirely  new  taste  which  is  present  mmiMm,  It  la  tnM» 
both  those  tastes ;  but  in  Chapter  XIII  we  shall  see  that  resemblance  eaa* 
not  always  be  held  to  involve  partial  identity. 

t  £.  Montgomery,  in  '  Mind/  v.  18-19.   See  also  pp.  M-S. 
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apprehend  the  sum  aa  sach  ;  or  else  it  exists  in  the  shape 

of  some  other  ^ed  on  an  entity  external  to  the  sum  itself. 

Let  it  not  he  ohjected  that     and  O  oomhine  of  themselves 

into  'water/  and  thenceforward  exhibit  new  properties. 

They  do  not   The  *  water 'is  just  the  old  atoms  in  the 

new  position,  H-O-H ;  the  *  new  properties  *  are  just  their 

combined  effects,  when  in  this  position,  upon  external  media, 

such  as  our  sense-organs  and  the  various  reagents  on  which 

water  maj  exert  its  properties  and  be  known. 

AggTQgatkms  are  organized  wholes  only  when  they  behave  as  saoh 
in  the  preeence  of  other  things.  A  statue  is  an  aggregation  of  par- 
ficles  of  marble;  but  as  sneh  it  has  no  unity.   For  the  spectator  it  is 

one  ;  in  itself  it  is  an  aggregate;  just  as,  to  the  consciousness  of  an  ant 
trawling  over  it,  it  may  again  appear  a  mere  aggregate.  No  summing 
up  of  parts  can  make  an  unity  of  a  mass  of  discrete  constituents,  unless 
this  unity  exist  for  some  other  subject,  not  for  the  mass  itself/'  * 

Just  so,  in  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  the  'forces* 
themselves  do  not  combine  into  the  diagonal  resultant ;  a 
hodff  is  needed  on  vhioh  thej  maj  impinge,  to  exhibit  their 
resultant  effect.  No  more  do  mnsicid  sounds  combine  per 

9e  into  concords  or  discords.  Concord  and  discord  are 
names  for  their  combined  effects  on  that  external  medium, 
the  ear. 


*  J.  Royce,  '  Mind,*  n.  p.  876.  Lotze  has  set  forth  the  truth  of  this  law 
more  clearl}'  and  copiously  than  any  other  writer.  Unfortunately  he  is  too 
lengthy  to  quote.  See  his  Microcosmus,  bk.  ii.  ch.  i.  §  5;  Metaphysik, 
^  242,  260 ;  Outlines  of  Metaphysics,  part  u.  chap.  i.  §g  8, 4,  5.  Compare 
•In  Reld's  Intellectual  F(iwen»  esny  y,  cbap.  m  ad  fin.;  Bowne't  Meta- 
phyiiGi*  pp.  881-76;  St.  J.  Hlvait:  Kature  and  Thought*  pp.  98-101;  B. 
Qviiej: '  Moniim/  in  'Mind.'yi.  158;  and  the  article  by  Prof .  Royoe» 
just  quoted,  on  '  Mind-stuff  and  Reality.' 

In  defence  of  the  mind-stuff  vme,  see  W.  K.  Clifford:  '  Mind.'  iii.  57  (re- 
printed in  his  'Lectures  and  Essays,'  ii.  71);  G.  T.  Fechner,  Psycho 
physik,  Bd.  II.  cap.  xlv;  H.  Taine:  on  Intelligence,  bk.  iii;  E.  Ha<'(  ke]. 
'Zellseelen  u.  Seelenzellen  '  in  Gesammelte  pop.  Vortrilge,  Bd.  i.  p.  143;  W. 
8.  Doncan .  CoDscioua  Matter,  passim;  H.  ZOllner:  Katur  d.  Oometen,  pp. 
m  £.;  Alffed  Bamtt:  *  Phyrical  Bthfc '  and  '  Physical  Metemplrlc/^ 
mi;  J.  Sonty:  *  Hylozotenraa,'  in  '  Koanos/  V.  Jahrg.,  Hefl  x.  p.  841;  A. 
Main:  'Mind.'  i.  292,  431,  566;  ir  129.  402;  Id.  Revue  Philos.,  n.  86,  88, 
419.  nr.  51.502;  iv.  402;  F.  W.  Frankland:  'Mind,'  vi.  116;  Whittaker: 
'iilnd.'  VI.  498  (historical);  Morton  Prince:  The  Nature  of  Mind  and 
Hnnun  Automatism  (1885);  A.  Riehl :  Dcr  philosophischc  Kriticisnius,  Bd. 
H-Thdl  8,  2t€r  Abschnitt,  2te8  Cap.  (1887K  The  clearest  of  all  these 
ttitemenU  is,  as  far  as  U  goes,  that  of  Prince. 
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Where  the  elemental  unitB  are  supposed  to  be  feelinors. 
the  case  is  iu  no  wise  altered.    Take  a  hundred  of  them, 
shuffle  them  and  pack  them  as  close  together  as  jou  Ciku 
(whatever  that  may  mean) ;  still  each  remains  tlie  same  feel- 
ing it  always  was,  shut  in  its  own  skin,  windowless.  igno- 
rant  of  what  the  other  feelings  are  and  mean.   There  would  I 
be  a  hundred-and-first  feeling  there,  if,  when  a  group  or  : 
series  of  such  feelings  were  set  up,  a*  consciousness  belong-  ' 
271^  to  the  group  cw  such  .should  emerge.    And  this  101st  feel-  j 
ing  would  be  a  totally  new  fact ;  the  100  original  feeliuj^s 
might,  by  a  curious  physical  law,  be  a  signal  for  its  creation,  , 
when  they  came  together;  but  they  would  have  no  sub- 
stantial identity  with  it,  nor  it  with  them,  and  one  could 
never  deduce  the  one  from  the  others,  or  (in  any  intelligible 
sense)  say  that  they  evolved  it  I 

Take  a  sentence  of  a  dozen  words,  and  take  twelve  men 
and  tell  to  each  one  word.  Then  stand  the  men  in  a  row  or 
jam  them  in  a  bunch,  and  let  each  think  of  his  word  a> 
intently  as  he  will;  nowhere  will  there  be  a  consciousness 
of  the  whole  sentence.*    We  talk  of  the  ^spii'it  of  the  aige,*  | 
and  the  *  sentiment  of  the  people/  and  in  various  ways  we  ' 
hypostatize  'public  opinion.*  But  we  know  this  to  be  sym-  ! 
boUc  speech,  and  never  dream  that  the  spirit,  opinion, 
sentiment,  etc.,  constitute  a  consciousness  otiier  than,  and 
additional  to,  that  of  the  several  individuals  whom  the  i 
words  *age,'  *  people,'  or  'public'  denote.    The  private  , 
'     minds  do  not  agglomerate  into  a  higher  compound  luiud. 
This  has  always  been  the  invincible  contention  of   the  , 
spiritualists  against  the  associationists  in  Psychology, — a  i 
contention  which  we  shall  take  up  at  greater  length  iu 
Chapter  X.   The  associationists  say  the  mind  is  constituted  ^ 


*  "Someone  might  say  that  although  it  is  true  that  neither  a  blind 
man  nor  a  dcjif  man  by  hirn*i<'lf  can  compare  sounds  with  colorB,  yel 
since  one  lieais  and  the  other  sees  tliey  might  do  so  hoth  together.  .  .  . 
But  whether  tliey  are  apart  or  close  together  makes  no  difference;  not  even 
if  they  permanently  keep  house  together ;  do,  not  if  they  were  Siamese 
twUia,  or  more  than  Siamese  twins,  and  were  inseparably  grown  togetbcr, 
would  it  make  the  assumption  any  more  possible.  Only  when  sound  and 
color  are  represented  in  the  same  reality  is  it  thinkable  that  they  shoold 
be  compared."  (Brentano:  Psychologio,  p.  90O.) 

> 
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bj  a  multiplicitj  of  distinct  'ideas'  associated  into  a  nnitj. 
There  is,  tliey  say^  an  idea  of  a,  and  also  an  idea  of  & 
Thereforey  thej  say,  there  is  an  idea  of  a  -f  -  6,  or  of  a  and  b 
together.  Which  is  like  saying  that  the  mathematical 
square  of -a  pins  that  of  5  is  equal  to  the  sqnare  oia  +  b, 
a  palpable  iiutiTith.  Idea  of  a  +  idea  of  b  is  not  ideutical 
with  ,idea  of  (a  -|-  h).  It  is  one,  they  are  two ;  iu  it,  what 
knows  a  also  knows  h ;  in  them,  what  knows  a  is  expressly 
posited  as  not  knowing  6 ;  etc.  In  short,  the  two  separate 
ideas  can  never  by  any  l<^c  be  made  to  figure  as  one  and 
the  same  thing  as  the  'associated '  idea. 

This  is  what  the  spiritoalistB  keep  saying ;  and  since  we 
do,  as  a  matter  of  fao^  haye  the  *  compounded '  idea»  and  do 
know  a  and  b  together,  they  adopt  a  farther  hypothesis  to 
♦^xplain  that  fact.  The  separate  ideas  exist,  they  say,  but 
<i  fec/  a  third  entity,  the  soul,  l^his  has  the  *  compounded  ' 
idea,  if  you  please  so  to  call  it ;  and  the  compounded  idea 
is  an  altogether  new  psychic  fact  to  which  the  separate  ideas 
stand  in  the  relation,  not  of  constituents,  but  of  occasions 
of  production. 

This  argument  of  the  spiritnalistB  against  the  association- 
ists  has  neTer  been  answered  by  the  latter.   It  holds  good 

against  any  talk  about  self-compoundiu^  amongst  feelings, 
at^ainst  any  *  blending,'  or  *  complication,'  or  *  mental 
i  liPinistry,'  or  *  psychic  synthesis,'  which  supposes  a  re- 
Huitaut  consciousness  to  fioat  off  from  the  constituents  j^er  se, 
in  the  absence  of  a  supernumerary  principle  of  conscious- 
ness which  they  may  affect  The  mind-stuff  theory,  in 
short,  is  unintelligible.  Atoms  of  feeling  cannot  compose 
higher  feelings,  any  more  than  atoms  of  matter  can  compose 
physical  things!  The  'things,'  for  a  clear-headed  ato- 
Iui^stic  evoliitiouist,  are  not.  Nothing  is  but  the  everlasting 
Htonis.  When  <^rouped  in  a  certain  way,  tre  naiiie  them 
this  '  thing '  or  that ;  but  the  thing  we  name  has  no  exist- 
ence out  of  our  mind.  So  of  the  states  of  mind  which  are 
snpposed  to  be  compound  because  they  know  many  differ- 
ent things  together.  Since  indubitably  such  states  do  exist, 
^ey  must  exist  as  single  new  facts,  effects,  possibly,  as 
^  spiritualists  say,  on  the  Soul  (we  will  not  decide  that 
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point  here),  but  at  any  rate  independent  and  integral,  and 
not  oomponnded  of  ps jchio  atoma* 

OAV  BTAns  or  mvD  bb  mrooveozoiJBf 

The  passion  for  unity  and  smootliueHs  is  in  some  minds 
BO  insatiate  tkat,  in  spite  of  the  logical  clearness  of  these 
reasonings  and  condusionB,  many  will  fail  to  be  inflnenoed 
by  them.  They  establish  a  sort  of  diBjointedness  in  things 
which  in  certain  quarters  will  appear  intolerable.  They 

*  The  reader  must  observe  that  we  are  reasoning  altogether  about  the 
logic  of  the  mind-sluJf  theory,  about  whether  it  cim  explain  ihe  cmi»tiiutym 
of  higher  mental  states  by  viewing  them  as  identicuL  with  U>wer  anst 
summed  together.  We  say  the  two  sorts  of  fact  are  not  identical :  a  higher 
itate  <i  not  A  lol  of  lower  itates ;  It  is  itself.  When,  however,  a  lot  of 
lower  states  hSTO  come  together,  or  wlieii  certain  bialo-conditfons  oocnr 
together  which,  (Ady  oeeurrtd  teparaisl^t  wuid  product  a  lot  of  lower 
states  we  have  not  for  a  moment  pretended  that  a  higher  slate  may  not 
emetge.  In  fact  it  does  emerge  under  those  conditions ;  and  our  diapter 
IX  will  be  mainly  devoted  to  the  proof  of  this  fact.  But  such  emergence 
is  that  of  a  new  psychic  entity,  and  is  toto  c<flo  different  from  such  an 
'integration'  of  the  lower  states  as  the  niind-stuff  theory  afl'irms 

It  may  seem  strange  to  8upiK)se  that  anyone  should  mistake  criticism  of 
a  certain  theory  about  a  fact  for  doubt  of  the  fact  itsejf.   And  yet  the 
oonfiision  Is  made  in  high  quarters  enough  to  justify  our  remarks.  Mr.  J. 
Ward,  In  his  article  Psychology  in  the  EncyclopsBdia  Britaonica,  speak- 
ing of  the  hypothesis  that  "a  series'  of  feelings  can  be  aware  of  Itself  ss 
a  series,"  says  (p.  39):  "  Paradox  is  too  mild  a  word  for  it,  even  contradictioa 
will  hardly  suffice."   Whereupon,  Professor  Bain  lakes  him  thus  lo  tssk: 
•*  As  to  'a  series  of  states  being  aware  of  itself,  I  confess  I  see  no  insur- 
mountable difficulty.    It  may  be  a  fact,  or  not  a  fact ;  it  may  be  a  very 
clumsy  expression  for  what  it  is  applied  to  ;  but  it  is  neither  paradox  nor 
contradiction.    A  series  merely  contradicts  an  individual,  or  it  may  be 
two  or  more  individuals  as  coexisting ;  but  that  is  too  general  to  exdwle 
the  possibility  of  self-knowledge.  It  certainly  does  not  bring  the  property 
of  8elf*knowledge  Into  the  foreground,  which,  howerer.  Is  not  the  niae 
as  denying  it.    An  algebraic  series  might  know  itself,  without  any  con- 
tradiction :  the  only  thing  against  it  is  the  want  of  evidence  of  the  fart ' 
('  Mind,*  XI.  45fly    Prof  Bain  thinks,  then,  that  all  the  bother  is  about  tlu' 
difficulty  of  seeing  how  a  series  of  feeliuL's  can  have  the  knowledge  of 
itself  a(hU'd  to  it  !  !  !    As  if  anybody  ever  was  troubled  about  that.  That, 
notoriously  enough,  is  a  fact :  our  consciousness  is  a  series  of  feelings  to 
which  every  now  and  then  b  odM  a  letroapective  consciousness  that  th^ 
have  come  and  gone.  What  Mr.  Ward  and  I  are  troabled  about  Is  merdf 
the  silliness  of  the  mlnd-stuflBsts  and  asaodatkmlsts  cootinuing  to  ssj  tb&t 
the  'series  of  states '  is  the  'awareness  of  itself that  If  the  states  be  positei^ 
severally,  their  collective  consciousness  is  a?  ijwo  given ;  and  that  we  need 
no  farther  explanation,  or  *  evidence  of  the  fact.' 
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sweep  awaj  all  chance  of  'passing  without  break*  either 
from  the  material  to  the  mental^  or  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  mental ;  and  they  thrust  ns  back  into  a  pluralism  of 
oonseionsnesses — each  arising  discontinnonsly  in  the  midst 

of  two  disconnected  worlds,  material  and  mental — which  is 
even  worse  thau  the  old  notion  of  the  separate  creation  of 
each  particuhir  soul.  But  the  malcontents  will  hardly  try 
to  refute  our  reasonings  by  direct  attack.  It  is  more  prob- 
able that,  turning  their  back  upon  them  altogether,  they 
will  devote  themselves  to  sapping  and  mining  the  region 
roundabout  until  it  is  a  bog  of  logical  liquefaction,  into  the 
midst  of  which  all  definite  conclusions  of  any  sort  may  be 
Ousted  ere  long  to  sink  and  disappear. 

Our  reasonings  have  assumed  that  the  'integration*  of 
a  thousand  psychic  units  must  be  either  just  the  units  over 
again,  simply  rebaptized,  or  else  something  real,  but  then 
other  than  and  additional  to  those  units  \  that  if  a  certain 
existing  fact  is  that  of  a  thousand  feelings,  it  cannot  at  the 
same  time  be  that  of  one  feeling ;  for  the  essence  of  feeling 
is  to  be  felt,  and  as  a  psychic  existent  /mZ^,  so  it  must  he. 
If  the  one  feeling  feels  like  90  one  of  the  thousand,  in  what 
sense  can  it  be  said  to  be.  the  thousand  ?  These  assumptions 
are  what  tlie  monists  will  seek  to  undermine.  The  Hegelizers 
amongst  them  will  take  high  ground  at  once,  and  say 
that  the  glory  and  beauty  of  the  psychic  life  is  that  in  it  all 
contradictions  find  their  reconciliation ;  and  that  it  is  just 
because  the  facts  we  are  considering  are  facts  of  the  self 
that  they  are  both  one  and  many  at  the  same  time.  With 
this  intellectual  temper  I  confess  that  I  cannot  contend. 
As  in  striking  at  some  unresisting  gossamer  with  a  club, 
one  ])ut  Dverreaches  one's  self,  and  the  thing  one  aims  at 
gets  no  harm.    So  I  leave  this  school  to  its  devices. 

The  other  monists  are  of  less  dpliquescciit  frame,  and 
try  to  break  down  distinctness  among  mental  states  by 
making  a  distinctioTL  This  sounds  paradoxical,  but  it  ia 
only  ingenious.  The  distinction  is  that  Mtoeen  the  unoon'^ 
9cm9  and  the  oonaGunts  bemg  the  mental  ataie.  It  is  the 
sovereign  means  for  belieTing  what  one  likes  in  psychology,. 
And  of  turning  what  might  become  a  science  into  a  tnm-^ 
bling-ground  for  whimsies.    It  has  numerous  champions^ 
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dxA  elaborate  reasons  to  give  for  itselL  We  most  there* 
fore  accord  it  due  considezation.  In  disciiaauig  the  qneation : 

IK>  W0ON80IOX78  MKNTAX  STATUS  SZZBTf 

it  will  be  best  to  give  tlie  list  of  so-called  proofs  as  brieilj 
as  possible,  aud  to  follow  each  by  its  objection,  as  in  scho- 
lastic books.* 

First  Frwif.  The  fntfUfntim  vMAU^  the  muiuiiifni  avdMk^ 
are  objects  composed  of  parts.   How  can  the  whole  affect 

the  sense  unless  each  part  does?   And  yet  each  part  does 

so  without  bt'iug  separately  sensible.    Leibnitz  calls  the 

total  cousciousness  an  ^  o  percept  ion   the  supposed  iuseusi- 

ble  consciousness  by  the  name  of  ^petUes  peroeptuma.* 

"To  judge  of  the  latter,"  he  says,  '*  I  am  accustomed  to  use  the  ex- 
ample of  tht!  roaring  of  the  sea  with  which  one  is  assailed  wh<'Ti  near  the 
shore.  To  iiear  this  noise  as  one  does,  one  must  hear  the  i»arts  which 
compose  its  totality,  tliat  is.  the  noise  of  each  wave,  .  .  .  although  this 
noise  would  not  be  noticed  if  its  wave  were  alone.  Onemu.st  Ix'  atTe^ted 
a  little  by  the  movement  one  wave,  one  must  have  some  |>erieption 
of  each  several  noise,  however  small  it  be.  Otherwise  one  would  not 
hear  that  of  100,000  waves,  for  of  100,000  zeros  one  can  never  make  a 
quantity."  f 

Reply.  This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  so-called 
'fallacy  of  division,'  or  predicating  what  is  true  only  of  a 
collection,  of  each  member  of  the  collection  distributiTelj. 
It  no  more  follows  that  if  a  thooaand  things  together  cause 
•sensation,  one  thing  alone  must  cause  it,  than  it  follows 
that  if  one  pound  weight  moves  a  balance,  then  one  ounce 
weight  must  move  it  too,  in  less  degree.  One  ounce 
weight  does  not  move  it  at  uU;  its  movement  beyitis  with 

*  The  writers  about '  unconicious  cerebration '  seem  ■oawthncs  to  mean 

that  and  sometimes  unconscious  thought.   The  arguments  which  follow 
are  culled  from  various  (juarters.    The  reader  will  tiud  them  most  s}>- 
teinatically  urged  by  E.  von  Iliirlmann:  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious,  vol.  , 
I,  and  by  E.  Colscnct  :  Lu  vie  Tnconscicnte  de  1 'Esprit  (1880).    Consult  also 
T.  Laycock;  Mind  and  Brain,  vol.  i.  chap,  v  (1860);  W.  B.  Carpenter: 
Mental  Physiology,  chap,  zni;  F.  P.  Gobhe :  Darwintnn  In  Morals  sod 
•other  Essays,  essay  n.  Unconscious  Cerebration  (1878);  F.  Bowen:  Mod- 
ern Philosophy »  pp.  43^M80 ;  R.  H.  Button :  Cootemporary  Review,  vol.  | 
XXIV.  p.  201  ;  J   S.  Mill:  Exam,  of  Hamilton,  chap,  xv;  G.  II.  Lewes: 
Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.  8d  sfries.  Prob.  ii.  cbnp.  x,  and  als<^  Prob. 
III.  chap  it;  D.  G.  Thompson:  A  System  of  Psychology,  chap.  ZZXm; 
J.  M.  Bulihvin.  Hand-book  of  Psychology,  chap.  IV. 
f  Nouveaux  Esaais,  Avant-propoe. 
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the  pound.  At  most  we  can  say  that  each  ounce  affects 
it  in  some  way  which  helps  the  advent  of  that  move- 
ment And  so  each  infra-sensible  stimulus  to  a  nerve 
AO  doubt  affects  the  nerve  and  helps  the  birth  of  sensa- 
iaum  when  the  other  stininU' oome.  But  this  affection  is 
A  nerve-affection,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
supposing  it  to  be  a  *  perception'  unconseions  of  itsell 
**  A  certain  quantity  of  the  cause  may  be  a  necessary  con- 
dition to  the  production  of  any  of  the  effect,"  *  when  tlie 
latter  is  a  mental  state. 

Second  Proof.  In  all  acquired  dexterities  and  habits, 
secondarily  automatic  performances  as  they  are  called,  we 
do  what  origiwMy  required  a  chain  of  deliberately  con- 
scious perceptions  and  volitions.  As  the  actions  still  keep 
their  intelligent  character,  intelligence  must  still  preside 
over  their  execution.  But  since  our  conscionsness  seems 
all  the  while  elsewhere  engaged,  such  intelligence  must 
consist  of  unconscious  perr(»ptions,  inferences,  and  volitions. 

Reply,  There  is  more  than  one  alternative  explanation 
in  accordance  with  larger  bodies  of  fact.  One  is  that  the  ^ 
perceptions  and  volitions  in  habitual  actions  may  be  per^ 
formed  consciously,  only  so  quickly  and  inattentively  that 
no  memory  of  them  remains.  Another  is  that  the  conscious^ 
ness  of  these  actions  exists,  but  is  aptit-off  from  the  rest  of 
the  consciousness  of  the  hemispheres.  We  shall  tiiul  iu 
Chapter  X  numerous  proofs  of  the  reality  of  this  split-off 
condition  of  portions  of  consciousness.  Since  in  man  the 
hemispheres  indubitably  co-operate  in  those  secondarily 
sntomatic  acts,  it  will  not  do  to  say  either  that  they  occur 
mthout  consciousness  or  that  their  consciousness  is  that  of 
the  lower  centres,  which  we  know  nothing  about  But 
either  lack  of  memory  or  split-off  cortical  consciousness  \ 
"will  certainly  account  for  all  of  the  facts,  t  ^ 

Third  Proof,  Thinking  of  A,  we  presently  find  our- 
selves thinking  of  C.  Now  B  is  the  natural  logical  link 
between  A  and  C,  but  we  have  no  consciousness  of  having 
thought  of  B.    It  must  have  been  in  our  mind  '  tmcon- 


*  J.  8.  WXU  Exam,  of  Hamiltoo,  cbsp.  xv. 
t  Gf .  IHifttld  Stewart,  Elemente,  chap.  n. 
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scionslj/  and  in  that  state  a£fected  the  sequence  of  our 

ideas. 

Beply.  Here  again  we  have  a  choice  between  more- 
plausible  explanations.  Either  B  was  consciously  ihere» 
but  the  next  instant  forgotten,  or  its  hrain4ract  alone  waa 
adequate  to  do  the  whole  work  of  coupling  A  with  C,  with* 
out  the  idea  B  being  aronsed  at  aU,  whether  oonecioiifilj 
or  'nnoonscioaBly.' 

Fourth  Proof.  Problems  unsolved  when  we  go  to  bed 
are  found  solved  in  the  morning  when  we  wake.  Somnam- 
bulists  do  rational  things.  We  awaken  punctually  at  an 
hour  predetermined  overnight,  etc  Unconscious  thinkings 
YoJitiony  time-registratioiiy  eto.»  must  have  presided  orer 
fliese  acts. 

Bej^y,  Consciousness  forgotten,  as  in  the  hypnoiio' 
trance* 

Fifih  Proof,  Some  patients  will  often,  in  an  attack 
of  epileptiform  unconsciousness,  go  through  complicated 
processes,  such  as  eating  a  dinner  in  a  restaurant  and  pay- 
ing for  it,  or  making  a  violent  homicidal  attack.  In  trance, 
artificial  or  pathological,  long  and  complex  performances, 
involving  the  use  of  the  reasoning  powers,  are  executed,  of 
.'  '  which  the  patient  is  wholly  unaware  on  coming  ta 

Beply,  Rapid  and  complete  obliyescence  is  certainly 
.  '  the  explanation  here.  The  analogue  again  is  hypnotism. 
Tell  the  su])ject  of  au  hypnotic  trance,  during  his  trance, 
that  he  loill  remember,  and  he  may  remember  everything 
perfectly  when  he  awakes,  though  without  your  telling  him 
no  memory  would  have  remained.  The  extremely  rapid 
oblivescence  of  common  dreams  is  a  familiar  fact 

8ixih  Procf,  In  a  musical  concord  the  ^brations  of  the 
seTcral  notes  are  in  relatiyely  simple  ratioa  The  mind 
must  unconsciously  count  the  vibrations,  and  be  pleased  by 
the  simplicity  which  it  finds. 

Reply.  The  brain-process  produced  by  the  simple  ratios 
may  be  as  directly  agreeable  as  the  conscious  process  of 
comparing  them  would  be.  No  counting,  either  conscious 
or  *  unconscious,*  is  required. 

Sevenih  Proofs  Every  hour  we  make  theoretic  judgments 
and  emotional  reactions,  and  exhibit  practical  tendendefl^ 
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for  which  we  can  giye  no  explicit  logical  jnstifioationy  bat 
which  are  good  inferences  from  certain  premieea  We 
know  more  than  we  can  say.   Onr  oondngions  ran  ahead 

of  our  power  to  analyze  their  grounds.  A  child,  ignorant 
of  the  axiom  that  two  things  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to 
each  other,  applies  it  nevertheless  in  his  concrete  judgments 
onerriuglj.  A  boor  will  use  the  dictum  de  otnni  et  nidlo  who 
Is  nnable  to  onderstand  it  in  abstract  terms. 

We  seldom  oonaoioiuly  think  bow  our  house  is  painted,  what  the 
shade  of  It  is,  what  the  pattern  of  onr  fnmitnre  is,  or  whether  the  door 
opoDs  to  the  right  or  left,  or  oat  or  in.  Bat  how  qoieUy  should  we 
notiee  aehaoge  in  any  of  these  tilings  I  Think  of  the  door  yoa  have 
matt  often  opened,  and  tell,  if  yon  can,  whether  it  opens  to  the  rig^t  or 
Isft,  oat  or  in.  Yet  when  you  open  the  door  you  never  pat  the  hand 
on  the  wrong  side  to  find  the  Uitch,  nor  try  to  push  it  when  it  opens 
with  a  pulL  .  .  .  What  is  the  precise  characteristic  in  your  friend's  step 
thAt  enables  you  to  recognize  it  when  he  is  coming?  Did  you  ever  con- 
poiously  think  the  idea,  '  if  I  run  into  a  solid  piece  of  matt<»r  I  shall  get 
hurt,  or  be  hinder* -d  in  my  progress '  ?  and  do  you  avoid  running  into 
obstacles  because  you  ever  distinctly  conceived,  or  oonscioofily  acquired 
and  thought,  that  idea  ? "  * 

Most  of  onr  knowledge  is  at  all  times  potential  We  act 
in  acoordanee  with  the  whole  drift  of  what  we  have  leamed, 
bnt  few  items  rise  into  oonsdonsness  at  the  time.  Many 

of  them,  however,  we  may  recall  at  will.  All  this  co- 
operation of  unrealized  principles  and  facts,  of  potential 
knowledge,  with  our  actual  thought  is  quite  inexplicable 
unless  we  suppose  the  perpetual  existence  of  an  immense 
mass  of  ideaa  tn  an  unconaoiaua  stcUe,  all  of  them  exerting  a 
steady  pressnre  and  inflnenoe  npon  onr  conscioos  thinking, 
and  many  of  them  in  such  oontinnity  with  it  as  eyer  and 
anon  to  become  oonsdons  themselyea 

Beply.  No  snoh  mass  of  ideas  is  supposable.  Bnt  there 
are  all  kinds  of  short-onts  in  the  brain  ;  and  processes  not 
aroused  strongly  enough  to  give  any  *  idea '  distinct  enough 
to  be  a  premise,  may,  nevertheless,  help  to  determine  just 
that  resultant  process  of  whose  psychic  accompaniment  the 
Baid  idea  would  be  a  premise,  if  the  idea  existed  at  alL  A 
eertain  overtone  may  be  a  feature  of  my  friend's  Toice,  and 

*  J.  £.  Maude;  'The  UncooadouB  in  Education/ in  'Education'  toL 
t.  p.  401  (1882). 
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may  confipire  with  the  other  tones  thereof  to  arouse  in  my 
brain  the  process  which  suggests  to  my  consciousness  his 
name.  And  yet  I  may  be  ignorant  of  the  overtone  per  ae^ 
and  unable,  even  when  he  speaks,  to  tell  whether  it  be  there* 
or  na  It  leads  me  to  the  idea  of  the  name ;  bat  it  pro- 
duces in  me  no  snch  oeiebral  process  as  that  to  which  the 
«cl0a</#^aiwrtofiewonld  correspond.  And  similar! j  of  our 
learning.  Each  subject  we  learn  leases  behind  it  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  brain,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  latter 
to  react  upon  things  just  as  it  did  before ;  and  the  result  of 
the  difference  may  be  a  tendency  to  act,  though  with  no  idea, 
much  as  we  should  if  we  were  conscioasly  thinking  about 
the  subject.  The  becoming  conscious  of  the  latter  at  will 
is  equally  readily  explained  as  a  result  of  the  brain-modifi- 
cation. This»  as  Wundt  phrases  it,  is  a  ^  predisposition  *  to 
bring  forth  the  conscious  idea  of  the  original  subject,  a  pre- 
disposition which  other  stimuli  and  l)rain-processes  may 
convert  into  an  actual  result.  But  such  a  predisposition  is 
no  'unconscious  idea;'  it  is  only  a  particular  collocation  of 
the  molecules  in  certain  tracts  of  the  brain. 

Eighth  Ft<h^,  Instincts,  as  pursuits  of  ends  by  appro- 
priate means,  are  manifestations  of  intelligence ;  but  as  the 
ends  are  not  foreseen,  the  intelligence  must  be  unconseious» 

Eeply.  Chapter  XXTV  will  show  that  all  the  phenomena 
of  instinct  are  ei^plicable  as  actions  of  the  nervous  system, 
mechanically  discharged  by  stimuli  to  the  senses. 

Ninth  Proof.  In  sense-perception  we  have  results  in 
abundance,  which  can  only  be  explained  as  conclusions 
drawn  by  a  process  of  uncon&cious  inference  from  data 
given  to  sense.  A  small  human  image  on  the  retina  is 
referred,  not  to  a  pygmy,  but  to  a  distant  man  of  normal 
size.  A  certain  gray  patch  is  inferred  to  be  a  white  object 
seen  in  a  dim  light  Often  the  inference  leads  us  astray: 
e.p.,  i>alo  gray  against  pale  green  looks  red,  because  we 
take  a  wrong  premise  to  argue  from.  We  think  a  green 
film  is  spread  over  ovorythiuf^ ;  and  knowing  that  under 
such  a  film  a  red  thing  would  look  gray,  we  wrongly  infer 
from  the  gray  appearance  that  a  red  thing  must  be  theret 
Our  study  of  space-perception  in  Chapter  XVIII  will  give 
abundant  additional  examples  both  of  the  truthful  and  ilia* 
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Borj  percepts  which  have  been  explained  to  result  from 
unconscious  logic  operations. 

Reply.    That  chapter  will  also  in  many  cases  refute 
this  explanation.     Color-  and  light-contrast  are  certainly 
purely  sensational  affairs,  in  which  inference  plajs  no  part 
This  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  Hering,*  and  shall 
be  treated  of  again  in  Chapter  XVIL    Our  rapid  judg- 
ments of  sue,  shape,  distance,  and  the  like,  are  best  ex- 
plained as  prooeeses  of  simple  cerebral  association.  Cer- 
tain sense-impressions  directly  stimulate  brain-tracts,  of 
whose  activity   ready-made   conscious  percepts  are  the 
immediate  psychic  counterparts.    They  do  this  by  a  mech- 
anism either  connate  or  acquired  by  habit.    It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  Wundt  and  Helmholtz,  who  in  their  earlier 
writings  did  more  than  any  one  to  give  Yogne  to  the  notion 
that  nnoonscions  inference  is  a  Tital  factor  in  sense-percep- 
tion, have  seen  fit  on  later  occasions  to  modify  their  yiews 
and  to  admit  that  results  2tA»  those  of  reasoning  may  accrue 
without  any  actual  reasoning  process  unconsciously  taking 
place.t    Maybe  the  excessive  and  riotous  aj)plic'atious  made 
by  Hartmann  of  their  priiJoi])le  have  led  them  to  this 
change.    It  would  be  natural  to  feel  towards  him  as  the 
Bailor  in  the  story  felt  towards  the  horse  who  got  his  foot 
into  the  stirmp, — ^*  If  yon're  going  to  get  on,  I  must  get  off." 

Hartmann  fairly  boxes  the  compass  of  the  uniTerse  with 
the  principle  of  nnconsoious  thought.  For  him  there  is  no 
namable  thin^j;  that  does  not  exemplify  it.  But  his  logic 
is  so  lax  and  his  failure  to  consider  the  most  obvious  alter- 
natives so  complete  that  it  would,  on  the  whole,  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  look  at  his  arguments  in  detail.  The  same 
is  true  of  tichopenhaner,  in  whom  the  mythology  reaches 
its  climax.  The  visual  perception,  for  example,  of  an 
object  in  space  results,  according  to  him,  from  the  intellect 
performing  the  following  operations,  all  unconscious.  First, 
it  apprehends  the  inverted  retinal  image  and  turns  it  ri^ht 
side  up,  coustructingy^  space  as  a  preliminary  operation ; 

*  Znr  Lebre  vom  LIchtBliuie  (1878). 

fCf.  Wundt:  Ueber  den  Binilun  der  Philoaophfe,  etc.— Antrittsrede 
(1876).  pp.  10-11;— HehnboUs:  Die  Thatsochen  In  der  Wahrnebmung, 
{Vmu  p.  87. 
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then  it  oompntes  from  the  angle  of  convergence  of  the  ey^ 

balls  that  the  two  retinal  images  mnst  be  the  projection  of 
but  a  single  object;  thirtlly,  it  coiistniets  the  third  dinien- 
sioD  and  sees  this  object  solid;  fourthly,  it  assigns  its  dh- 
tance;  and  fifthly,  in  each  and  all  of  these  operations  it  g^iB 
the  objective  character  of  what  it  *  constmctB '  bj  nnoon- 
scionsly  inferring  it  as  the  only  possible  came  of  some  sen- 
sation which  it  nnoonsoionslj  feela*  Comment  on  this 
seems  hardly  called  for.   It  is,  as  I  said,  pure  mythology. 

None  of  these  facts,  then,  appealed  to  so  confidently  in 
proof  of  the  existence  of  ideas  in  an  unconscious  state, 
prf)ve  anything  of  the  sort.  They  prove  either  that  con- 
scious ideas  were  present  which  the  next  instant  were 
forgotten ;  or  they  prove  that  certain  results,  similar  to 
results  of  reasoning,  may  be  wrought  out  by  rapid  bndn- 
processes  to  which  no  ideation  seems  attached.  But  there 
is  one  more  argument  to  be  alleged,  less  obviously  insuffi- 
cient than  those  which  we  have  reviewed,  and  demanding 
a  new  sort  of  reply. 

Tenth  Proof.  There  is  a  great  class  of  experiences  in 
our  mental  life  which  may  be  described  as  discoveries  that 
a  subjective  condition  which  we  have  been  having  is  really 
something  different  from  what  we  had  supposed.  We  sud- 
denly find  ourselves  bored  by  a  thing  which  we  thought  we 
were  enjoying  well  enough ;  or  in  love  with  a  person  whom 
we  imagined  we  only  liked.  Or  else  we  deliberately  ana- 
lyze our  motives,  and  find  that  at  bottom  they  contain 
jealousies  and  cupidities  which  we  little  suspected  to  be 
there.  Our  feelings  towards  people  are  perfect  wells  of 
motivation,  unconscious  of  itself,  which  introspection  brings 
to  light  And  our  sensations  likewise :  we  constantly  dis- 
cover new  elements  in  sensations  which  we  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  all  our  days,  elements,  too,  which 
have  been  there  from  the  first,  since  otherwise  we  should 
have  been  unable  to  distinguish  the  sensations  containing 
them  from  others  nearly  allied.  The  elements  mnst  exist, 
for  we  use  them  to  discriminate  by ;  but  thej  must  exist  in. 

*  Cf.  Bats  vom  Grunde,  pp.  (HMW.  Oompue  atao  F.  ZlOlner't  Katnr 
der  Kometen,  pp.  848  ff..  and  42n. 
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ill  QDOonscioTis  state,  since  we  so  completely  fail  to  single 
them  otil*   The  books  of  the  analytic  school  of  psychoid 

ogi'  abound  in  examples  of  the  kind.    Who  knows  the 
countless  associations  that  mingle  wath  his  each  and  every 
thought?    Who  can  pick  apart  all  the  nameless  feelings 
that  stream  in  at  every  moment  from  his  various  internal 
organs,  muscles,  hearty  glands,  lungs,  etc.,  and  compose  in 
their  totality  his  sense  of  bodily  life  ?   Who  is  aware  of  the 
part  played  by  feelings  of  innervation  and  suggestions  of 
possible  mnscnlar  exertion  in  all  his  judgments  of  distance, 
shape,  and  size  ?   Consider,  too,  the  difference  between  a 
sensation  which  we  simply  have  aud  one  which  we  attend  to. 
Attention  gives  results  that  seem  like  fresh  creations ;  and 
yet  the  feelings  and  elements  of  feeling  which  it  reveals 
mast  have  been  already  there — ^in  an  unconscious  state. 
We  all  know  practically  the  difference  between  the  so-called 
sonant  and  the  so-called  surd  consonants,  between  D,  B, 
G,y,  and  T,  P,    K,  F,  respectiyely.   But  comparatiyely  few 
persons  know  the  difference  theoreiteatty,  nntU  their  atten- 
tion  has  been  called  to  what  it  is,  when  they  perceive  it 
readily  enough.    The  sonants  are  uotliiug  V)ut  the  surds 
plus  a  certain  element,  wliich  is  alike  in  all,  superadded. 
That  element  is  the  laryngeal  sound  with  which  they  are 
uttered,  surds  having  no  such  accompaniment.    When  we 
hear  the  sonant  letter,  both  its  component  elements  must 
really  be  in  our  mind ;  but  we  remain  unconscious  of  what 
they  really  are,  and  mistake  the  letter  for  a  simple  quality 
of  sound  until  an  effort  of  attention  teaches  us  its  two  com- 
ponents.   There  exist  a  host  of  sensations  which  most  men 
pass  through  life  and  never  attend  to,  and  consequently 
have  only  in  an  unconscious  way.    The  feelinj^s  of  opening 
and  closing  the  glottis,  of  making  tense  the  tympanic  mem- 
hnne,  of  accommodating  for  near  vision,  of  intercepting  the 
passage  from  the  nostrils  to  the  throat,  are  instances  of 
what  I  mean.   Every  one  gets  these  feelings  many  times  an 
hour;  but  few  readers,  probably,  are  conscious  of  exactly 
what  sensations  are  meant  by  the  names  I  haye  just  used. 
All  these  facts,  and  an  enormous  number  more,  seem  to 

*  Cf.  the  itatemento  from  Uelmliolts  to  be  found  later  in  Chapter 
XUI. 
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prove  conclusively  that,  in  addition  to  the  fnlly  conscious 
way  in  which  an  idea  may  exist  in  the  mind,  there  is  also 
an  unconscious  way;  that  it  is  unquestionably  the  same 
identical  idea  whioh  ezistB  in  these  two  ways ;  and  that 
therefore  any  arguments  against  the  mind-staff  theory, 
based  on  the  notion  that  esse  in  onr  mental  life  is  smlm, 
and  that  an  idea  mnst  oonscioiisly  be  felt  as  what  it  is*  faXL 
to  the  ground. 

Objection.    These  reasonings  are  one  tissue  of  confusion. 
Two  states  of  mind  which  refer  to  the  same  external  reality,  ' 
or  two  states  of  mind  the  later  one  of  wliich  refers  to  the 
earlier,  are  described  as  the  same  state  of  mind,  or  '  idea»' 
published  as  it  were  in  two  editions ;  and  then  whatever 
qoalities  of  the  second  edition  are  found  openly  lacking  in  ! 
tiie  first  are  explained  as  having  really  been  there,  only  in 
an  *  nnoonsoions'  way.   It  wotdd  be  d^cnlt  to  beliere  thai 
intelligent  men  could  be  guilty  of  so  patent  a  fallacy,  were 
not  the  history  of  ])syc  hology  there  to  give  the  proof.  The 
psychological  stock-in-tnule  of  some  authors  is  the  belief 
that  two  thoughts  about  one  thing  are  virtually  the  same  ; 
thought,  and  that  this  same  thought  may  in  subsequent 
reflections  become  more  and  more  oonacioua  of  what  it  reallj 
wu  all  along  from  the  first.   But  once  make  the  distino-  | 
tion  between  simply  having  an  idea  at  the  moment  of  its  pres-  | 
ence  and  subsequently  knowing  all  sorts  of  things  abotdU;  \ 
make  moreover  that  between  a  state  of  mind  itself,  taken  ! 
as  a  subjective  fact,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  objective  , 
thing  it  knows,  on  the  other,  and  one  has  no  difficulty  in  i 
escaping  from  the  labyrinth. 

Take  the  latter  distinction  first :   Immediately  all  the 
arguments  based  on  sensations  and  the  new  features  in  | 
them  which  attention  brings  to  light  fall  to  the  ground. 
The  sensations  of  the  B  and  the  Y  when  we  attend  to  these 
sounds  and  analyze  out  the  laryngeal  contribution  which 
makes  them  differ  from  P  and  F  respectively,  are  different 
sensations  from  those  of  the  B  and  the  V  taken  in  a  simple 
way.    They  stand,  it  is  true,  for  the  same  letters,  and  thus  , 
mean  the  aame  outer  realitiea;  but  they  are  different  ment&l  ! 
Sections,  and  certainly  depend  on  widely  different  prooonoofl 
of  cerebral  activity.   It  is  unbelievable  that  two  mentil 
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states  8o  different  aa  the  passive  reception  of  a  sound  as  a 
whole,  and  the  analysis  of  that  whole  into  distinct  ingre- 
dients by  voluntary  attention,  should  be  due  to  proceBsea 
at  all  similar.   And  the  subjectiye  difference  does  not  oon- 
aist  in  that  the  fizst-named  state  m  the  seoond  in  an  'nn» 
oonsoions '  form.  It  ia  an  absolnte  psychio  difforenoe,  e^ea 
greater  than  that  between  tiie  states  to  vhich  two  difierent 
surds  will  give  rise.    The  same  is  true  of  the  other  sensa- 
tions chosen  as  examples.    The  man  who  learns  for  the 
first  iime  Low  the  closure  of  his  glottis  feels,  experiences  in 
this  discovery  an  absolutely  new  psychic  modihcation,  the 
like  of  which  he  nsYer  had  before.   He  had  another  feeling 
before,  a  feeling  inoeasantlj  renewed,  and  of  which  the  same 
glottis  was  the  organic  starting  point ;  but  that  was  not  the 
later  feeling  in  an  'nnconsoions'  state ;  it  was  a  feeling  9ui 
generis  altogether,  although  it  took  cogmzance  of  the  same 
bodUy  part,  the  glottis.    We  shall  see,  hereafter,  that  the 
same  reality  can  be  cognized  by  au  endless  numl^er  of 
psychic  states,  which  may  diiler  toto  coelo  among  themselves, 
without  ceasing  on  that  account  to  refer  to  tiiie  reality  in 
question.   Each  of  them  is  a  conscious  fact ;  none  of  them 
has  any  mode  of  being  whatcTcr  except  a  certain  way  of 
being  felt  at  the  moment  of  being  present   It  is  simply 
unintelligible  and  fantastical  to  say,  because  they  point  to 
the  same  outer  reality,  that  they  must  therefore  be  so  many 
editions  of  the  same  *  idea,'  now  in  a  conscious  and  now  in 
an  'unconscious*  phase.  -  There  is  only  one  *  phase*  in 
which  an  idea  can  be,  and  that  is  a  fully  conscious  condi- 
tion.  If  it  is  not  in  that  condition,  then  it  is  not  at  alL  • 
Sometlung  else  is,  in  its  place.   The  something  else  may  be 
a  merely  physical  bndn-process,  or  it  may  be  another  con- 
Bckras  idea.   Either  of  these  things  may  perform  much  the 
same  function  as  the  fiirst  idea,  refer  to  the  same  object, 
and  roiij^hly  stand  in  the  same  relations  to  the  upshot  of 
our  thought    But  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  throw 
away  the  logical  principle  of  identity  in  psychology,  and 
Bay  that,  however  it  may  fare  in  the  outer  world,  the  mind 
tt  any  rate  is  a  place  in  which  a  thing  can  be  all  kinds  of 
other  things  witiiout  ceasing  to  be  itself  as  well. 

Now  iake  the  other  cases  alleged,  and  the  other  distino* 
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tion,  that  namely  between  hammg  a  mental  state  and  know- 
ing all  fjibovi  it  The  trnth  is  here  eyen  simpler  to  nniawL  ^ 
When  I  decide  that  I  have,  without  knowing  it,  been  for 

several  weeks  in  love,  I  am  simply  giving  a  name  to  a  state 
which  previously  1  have  not  named,  but  which  was  fully  con- 
scious ;  which  had  no  residual  mode  of  being  except  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  consoions ;  and  which,  though  it  was 
a  feeling  towards  the  same  person  for  whom  I  now  have  a 
much  more  inflamed  feeling,  and  though  it  oontinnonaljled 
into  the  latter,  and  is  similar  enough  to  be  called  by  the 
same  name,  is  jet  in  no  sense  identical  with  the  latter,  aad 
least  of  all  in  an  *  unconscious  *  way.  Again,  the  feelings  from 
our  \aseera  and  other  dimly-felt  organs,  the  feelings  of 
innervation  (if  such  there  be),  and  those  of  muscular  exer- 
tion which,  in  our  spatial  judgments,  are  supposed  uncon- 
sciously to  determine  what  we  shall  perceive,  are  just  exactlj 
what  we  feel  them,  perfectly  determinate  conscious  stotefl^ 
not  vague  editions  of  other  conscious  states.  The j  may  be 
faint  and  weak ;  they  may  be  very  vague  cognisers  of  &e 
same  realities  which  other  conscious  states  cognize  and  name 
exactly ;  they  may  be  unconscious  of  much  in  the  reality 
which  the  other  states  are  conscious  of.  But  that  does  not 
make  them  in  themadves  a  whit  dim  or  vague  or  uncon- 
scious. They  are  eternally  as  they  feel  when  they  exist, 
and  can,  neither  actually  nor  potentially,  be  identified  with 
anything  else  than  their  own  faint  selves.  A  faint  feeling 
may  be  looked  back  upon  and  classified  and  understood  in 
its  relations  to  what  went  before  or  after  it  in  the  stream  of 
the)ught.  But  it,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  later  state  of 
mind  which  knows  all  tliese  things  about  it,  on  the  other, 
are  surely  not  two  conditions,  one  conscious  and  the  other 
*  unconscious,'  of  the  same  identical  psychic  fact  It  is  the 
destiny  of  thought  that|  on  the  whole,  our  early  ideas  are 
superseded  by  later  ones,  giving  fuller  accounts  of  the  same 
realities.  But  none  the  less  do  the  earlier  and  the  later 
ideas  preserve  their  own  several  substantive  identities  as  eo 
many  several  successive  states  of  mind.  To  believe  the  con- 
trary would  make  any  definite  science  of  psychology  im- 
possible. The  only  identity  to  be  found  among  our  vsuc- 
cessive  ideas  is  their  similarity  of  cognitive  or  representa* 
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tiTe  fuuctiou  m  dealing  with  the  same  objects.  Identity  of 
hdng,  there  is  none ;  and  I  believe  that  throughout  the  rest 
of  this  Tolnme  the  leader  will  reap  the  adyantages  of  the 
simpler  way  of  formulating  the  facta  which  is  here  begun.* 

So  we  seem  not  only  to  have  ascertained  the  uniutelli- 
gibility  of  the  notion  that  a  mental  fact  can  be  two  things 
at  once,  and  that  what  seems  like  one  feeling,  of  blueness 
for  example,  or  of  hatred,  may  really  and  '  unconsciously  * 
be  ten  thousand  elementary  feelings  which  do  not  resem- 
ble blueness  or  hatred  at  all,  but  we  find  that  we  can 
express  all  the  observed  facts  in  other  ways.  The  mind- 

*  Hie  text  was  written  before  Professor  Lipps's  Gnindtatsachen  des  See> 
leslebens  (1883)  came  into  my  hands.    lu  Chapter  III  of  that  book  the 
notion  of  unconscious  thought  is  subjected  to  the  clearest  and  most  search- 
ing criticism  which  it  has  yet  received,    Some  pas«iges  are  so  similar  to 
what  I  have  myself  written  that  I  must  quote  them  in  a  note.  After 
pnnfing  that  dimneas  and  clearness,  incompleteness  and  completeness  do 
Mt  pertdn  to  a  state  of  mind  at  wdk— dnoe  eveiy  state  of  mind  must  be 
mail^  what  it  is^  and  nothing  else— bnt  only  pertain  to  the  way  In  which 
Mites  of  mind  stand  for  objects,  which  they  more  or  less  dimly,  more 
er  less  clearly,  repretent;  Lipps  takes  the  case  of  those  sensations  which 
iltention  is  said  to  make  more  clear.    "I  perceive  an  object,"  he  saj's. 
"  now  in  clear  daylight,  and  again  at  night.    Call  the  content  of  the  day- 
perception  a,  and  that  of  the  evening-perception  a'.    There  will  probably 
be&  considerable  diHerence  between  a  and  a*.    The  colors  of  a  will  be 
mied  and  intense,  and  will  be  sharply  bounded  by  each  other ;  thoee  of 
^  win  be  less  luminous,  and  less  strongly  oontiasted,  and  will  approach 
s  Qommon  gray  or  biowD,  and  merge  more  Into  each  other.  Both  percepts, 
bowefer,  as  such,  are  completely  detenninate  and  distinct  from  all  others. 
The  colors  of  a}  appear  before  my  eye  neither  more  nor  less  decidedly  dark 
and  blurred  than  the  colors  of  a  appear  bright  and  sharply  boundctl.  But 
now  I  know,  or  believe  I  know,  that  one  and  the  same  real  Object  A  corre- 
sponds to  l3<^th  a  and  a'.    I  am  convinced,  moreover,  that  a  represcuts  A 
belter  than  does  a".   Instead,  however,  of  giving  to  my  conviction  this,  its 
oe^  correct,  expression,  and  keeping  the  content  of  my  consciousness  and 
therstl  object,  the  representation  and  what  it  means,  distinct  from  each 
oUmt,  I  aabstitnlo  the  real  object  for  the  oontent  of  the  consciousness, 
iad  talk  of  the  experience  as  if  it  consisted  In  one  and  the  same  object 
(namely,  the  surreptitiously  introduced  real  one),  constituting  twice  over 
the  content  of  my  consciousness,  once  In  a  clear  and  distinct,  the  other 
lime  in  an  obscure  and  vague  fashion.    I  talk  now  of  a  distiucter  and  of  a 
leas  distinct  consdmunegit  of  A,  whereas  I  am  only  justitied  in  tulkinir  of 
two  consciousnesses,  a  and  a',  ecjually  distinct  in  se,  but  to  which  the  sup- 
pmed  external  object  A  corresponds  with  different  degrees  of  distinctness.* 
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«tuff  theory,  however,  though  scotched,  is,  we  may  be  sure, 
not  killed.    If  we  ascribe  consciousness   to  uniceUular 
•animalcules,  then  single  cells  can  have  it,  and  analogy 
fihould  make  us  ascribe  it  to  the  sevend  cells  of  the  brain, 
each  individually  taken.    And  what  a  convenienoe  would  it 
not  be  for  the  pajohologiBt  if,  by  the  adding  together  of  Tari- 
•one  doses  of  this  separate-oell-oonsoioiiBness,  he  oonld  treat  \ 
thought  as  a  kind  of  stnff  or  material,  to  be  measured  out 
in  great  or  small  amount,  increased  and  subtracted  from, 
and  baled  about  at  will !    He  feels  an  imperious  craving' 
to  be  allowed  to  conMruct  synthetically  the  successive 
mental  states  which  he  describes.    The  mind-stuil'  theory 
so  easily  admits  of  the  construction  being  made,  that  it  j 
seems  certain  that  *  man's  nnconqnerable  mind '  will  devote  ' 
mnch  future  pertinacity  and  ingenuity  to  setting  it  on  its 
legs  again  and  getting  it  into  some  sort  of  plausible  work-  \ 
ing-order.  I  will  therefore  conclude  the  chapter  with  some  i 
consideration  of  the  remaining  difficulties  which  beset  the 
matter  as  it  at  present  stands.  | 

omiGui/rY  ow  stating  the  coniteotzon  bstwsmn  msn 

AND  BBAm. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  our  criticism  of  the  theoxy  > 
of  the  integration  of  successiTe  conscious  units  into  a  fed- 
iug  of  musical  pitch,  we  decided  that  whatever  integration  , 

there  was  was  that  of  the  air-pulses  into  a  simpler  and  sim- 
pler s<^rt  of  physical  effect,  as  the  propagations  of  material 
change  got  higher  and  higher  in  the  nervous  system.  At 
last,  we  said  (p.  23),  there  results  some  simple  and  massive 
process  in  the  auditor}-  centres  of  the  hemispherical  cortex, 
to  which,  08  a  whole,  the  feeling  of  musical  pitch  directly 
corresponds.  Already,  in  discussing  the  localization  of 
functions  in  the  brain,  I  had  said  (pp.  158-9)  that  conscious- 
ness accompanies  the  stream  of  innervation  through  thai 
organ  aud  varies  in  quality  with  the  character  of  the  cur- 
rents, beiijt^  mainly  of  things  seen  if  the  occipital  lobes  aie 
much  involved,  of  things  heard  if  the  action  is  focalized  in 
the  temporal  lobes,  etc.,  etc.;  and  I  had  added  that  a  vague 
formula  like  this  was  as  much  as  one  could  safely  ventnis 
on  in  the  actual  state  of  physiol<^.   The  facts  of  meateJ 
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deafness  and  blindnesH,  of  auditory  and  optical  aphasia, 
«how  us  that  the  whole  brain  must  act  together  if  certain 
thonghtB  are  to  occnTi  The  conscioiisneBBy  which  is  itself 
^  integral  thing  not  made  of  partSi  'oonesponds'  to  the 
entire  aotiTity  of  the  brain,  whatever  that  may  be«  at  the 
moment.  This  is  a  way  of  expressing  the  relation  of  mind 
and  brain  from  which  I  shall  not  depart  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  book,  because  it  expresses  the  bare 
phenomenal  fact  with  no  hypothesis,  and  is  exposed  to  no 
such  logical  objections  as  we  haTe  found  to  cling  to  the 
theory  of  ideas  in  combination. 

KeTerthelesSy  this  formula  which  is  so  nnobjeetionable 
it  taken  yagnely,  positi^ticallj,  or  sdentificallj,  as  a 
mere  empirical  law  of  concomitance  between  onr  tiioughts 
and  onr  brain,  tumbles  to  pieces  entirely  if  we  assume 
to  represent  anything  more  intimate  or  ultimate  by  it. 
The  ultimate  of   ultimate  problems,  of  course,  in  the 
study  of  the  relations  of  thought  and  brain,  is  to  under- 
stand why  and  how  such  disparate  things  are  connected 
at  alL   But  before  that  problem  is  solved  (if  it  ever  is 
solved)  there  is  a  less  ultimate  problem  which  mnst  first 
be  settled.   Before  the  connection  of  thought  and  brain 
can  be  explained,  it  mnst  at  least  be  stated  in  an  elementary 
form  ;  and  there  are  great  difficulties  about  so  stating  it. 
To  state  it  in  elementary  form  one  must  reduce  it  to  its 
lowest  terms  and  know  which  mental  fact  and  which  cerebral 
fact  are,  so  to  speak,  in  immediate  juxtaposition.    We  must 
find  the  minimal  mental  fact  whose  being  reposes  directly 
on  a  brain-fact ;  and  we  mnst  similarly  find  the  minimal 
biain*event  which  will  have  a  mental  counterpart  at  all. 
Between  the  mental  and  the  physical  minima  thus  found 
there  will  be  an  immediate  relation,  the  expression  of 
which,  if  we  had  it,  would  be  the  elementary  psycho-physic 
l&w. 

Our  own  formula  escapes  the  unintelligibility  of  psychic 
atoms  by  taking  the  entire  thought  (even  of  a  complex 
object)  as  the  minimum  with  which  it  deaU  on  the  mental 
But  in  taking  the  entiie  brain-process  as  its  mini- 
mal Isct  on  the  material  side  it  confronts  other  difficulties 
-ifaioit  as  bad. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  ignores  analogies  on  which  certain 

critics  will  insist,  those,  namely,  between  the  composition 
of  the  total  braiu-process  and  that  of  the  object  of  the  ^ 
thought.    The  total  brain-process  is  composed  of  parts, 
of  simultaneous  processes  in  the  seeing,  the  hearing,  the  ' 
feeling,  and  other  centres.   The  object  thought  of  is  also 
compoeed  of  parts,  some  of  which  are  seen,  others  heard, 
others  perceived  bj  touch  and  muscular  manipulation,  j 
''How  then/'  these  critics  will  say,  ''should  the  thought  < 
not  itself  be  composed  of  parts,  each  the  counterpart 
of  a  part  of  the  object  and  of  a  part  of  the  brain-pro-  ' 
cess?"    So  natural  is  this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter 
that  it  has  given  rise  to  what  is  on  the  whole  the  most 
flourishing  of  all  psychological  system's — that  of  the  Lock- 
ian  school  of  associated  ideas   of  which  school  the  mind- 
stuff  theory  is  nothing  but  the  last  and  subtlest  offshoot 

The  second  difficulty  is  deeper  stilL  The  *enHre  (mm-  ' 
process  *  is  not  a  physical  fact  at  aU.  It  is  the  aj)pearance  to 
an  oulookiug  mind  of  a  multitude  of  physical  facts.  *  En-  ! 
tire  brain '  is  nothing  but  our  name  for  the  Avay  in  which  a 
million  of  molecules  arranged  in  certain  positions  may 
affect  our  sense.  On  the  principles  of  the  corpuscular  or 
mechanical  philosophy,  the  only  realities  are  tiie  separate 
molecules,  or  at  most  the  cell&  Their  aggregation  into 
a '  brain '  is  a  fiction  of  popular  speech.  Such  a  fiction 
cannot  serve  as  the  objectiyely  real  counterpart  to  any 
psychic  state  whatever.  Only  a  genuinely  physical  fact  can 
so  serve.  But  the  molecular  fact  is  the  onl}'  genuine  physi- 
cal fact — whereupon  we  seem,  if  we  are  to  have  an  elemen- 
tary psyclio-physic  law  at  all,  thrust  right  back  upon  some- 
thing like  the  mind-stuff  theory,  for  the  molecular  fact, 
being  an  element  of  the  '  brain,'  would  seem  naturally  to 
correspond,  not  to  the  total  thoughts,  but  to  elements  in 
the  thought 

What  shall  we  do?   Many  would  find  relief  at  this 

point  in  celebrating  the  mystery  of  the  Unknowable  and  the 
'  awe '  which  we  should  feel  at  having  such  a  principle  ti> 
take  final  charge  of  our  perj)lexities.  Others  would  rejoice 
that  the  finite  and  separatist  view  of  things  with,  which  we 
started  had  at  last  developed  its  contradictions,  and  was 
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about  to  lead  us  dialectically  upwards  to  some  'higher 
BTuthesis'  in  which  inconsistenoies  oease  from  troubling  • 
and  logic  is  at  rest  It  may  be  a  oonstitntional  infirmity, 
but  I  can  take  no  comfort  in  such  deyicee  for  making  a 
luxury  of  intellectual  defeat  They  are  but  spiritual 
chloroform.  Better  live  on  the  ragged  edge,  better  gnaw 
the  61e  forever  1 

THS  KATBBIAIi-MONiLD  THIBGBT. 

The  most  rational  thing  to  do  is  to  suspect  that  there 
may  be  a  third  possibility,  an  altemati ve  supposition  which 
we  hsTe  not  considered.  Now  there  is  an  altematiTe  snp« 
position — a  supposition  moreover  which  has  been  fro* 
quently  made  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  which  is 
freer  from  logical  objections  tliau  either  of  the  views  we 
liHve  ourselves  discussed.  It  may  be  called  the  theory  of 
polyzoiam  or  mnUijde  monadism;  and  it  conceives  the  matter 
thus: 

Every  brain-cell  has  its  own  individual  consciousness, 
which  no  other  cell  knows  anything  about,  all  individual 
eonsciousnesses  being  '  ejective '  to  each  other.  There  is, 
however,  among  the  cells  one  central  or  pontifical  one  to 
which  our  consciousness  is  attached.  But  the  events  of  all  the 
other  cells  ])liysi('ally  influence  this  arch-cell ;  and  through 
I'roducing  their  joint  eilects  on  it,  these  other  cells  may  be 
said  to  *  combine.'  The  arch-cell  is,  in  fact,  one  of  those 
'external  media'  without  which  we  saw  that  no  fusion  or 
integration  of  a  number  of  things  can  occur.  The  physical 
modifications  of  the  arch-cell  thus  form  a  sequence  of 
molts  in  the  production  whereof  every  other  cell  has  a 
share,  so  that,  as  one  might  say,  every  other  cell  is  repre- 
sented therein.  And  similarly,  the  conscious  correlates  to 
these  physical  modifications  form  a  sequence  of  tliou«^hts 
or  feelings,  each  one  of  which  is,  as  to  its  substantive 
l^iug,  an  integral  and  un compounded  psychic  thing,  but 
each  one  of  which  may  (in  the  exercise  of  its  cognitive 
fimction)  be  aware  of  thinos  msaij  and  complicated  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  other  cells  that  have  helped 
*  to  modify  the  central  celL 

By  a  conception  of  this  sort,  one  incurs  neither  of  the 
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internal  contradictions  which  we  found  to  beset  the  other 
.  two  theories.    One  has  no  unintelligible  self-combining  of 
psychic  units  to  account  for  on  the  oue  hand  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  one  need  not  treat  as  the  physical  counterpart 
of  the  stream  of  consciouaness  under  observation,  a  *  total 
brain-activity  *  which  is  non-existent  as  a  genninelj  physic 
oal  fact   Bnt»  to  offiiet  these  advantages,  one  has  pHyaicH 
logical  difficulties  and  improbabilitiea   There  is  no  oell 
or  group  of  cells  in  the  brain  of  such  anatomical  or  func- 
tional pre-eminence  as  to  appear  to  be  the  keystone  or  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  whole  system.    And  even  if  there  were 
such  a  cell,  the  theory  of  multiple  monadism  would,  in 
strictness  of  thought,  have  no  right  to  stop  at  it  and  treat 
it  as  a  unit.    The  cell  is  no  more  a  unit,  mateiiallj  con- 
sidered, than  the  total  brain  is  a  unit   It  is  a  compound  of 
molecules,  just  as  the  brain  is  a  compound  of  cells  and  fibrea 
And  the  molecules,  according  to  the  prevalent  physical  theo- 
ries, are  in  turn  compounds  of  atoms.    The  theory  in  ques- 
tion, therefore,  if  radicjilly  carried  out,  must  set  up  for  its 
elementary  and  irreducible  psycho-|)hysic'  couple,  not  the 
cell  and  its  consciousness,  but  the  primordial  and  eternal 
atom  and  its  consciousness.   We  are  back  at  Leibnitziaa 
monadism,  and  therewith  leave  physiology  behind  us  and 
•dive  into  regions  inaccessible  to  experience  and  verification ; 
and  our  doctrine,  although  not  self-contradictory,  becomes 
BO  remote  and  unreal  as  to  be  almost  as  bad  as  if  it  were. 
Spefulative  minds  alone  will  take  an  interest  in  it ;  and 
metaphysics,  not  ])syeliology,  will  be  responsible  for  its 
career.    That  the  career  may  be  a  successful  one  must  be 
admitted  as  a  possibility — a  theory  which  Ijeibuitz,  Her- 
baria and  Lotze  have  taken  under  their  protection  must 
have  some  sort  of  a  destiny. 


TUB  BOUIf-THBOBT. 

But  is  this  my  last  word?  By  no  means.  Manv 
readers  have  certainly  been  saying  to  themselves  for  the 
last  few  pages :  **  Why  on  earth  doesn't  the  poor  man  say 
ihe  Sofd  and  have  done  with  it  ?  "  Other  readers,  of  anti- 
spiritnalistic  training  and  prepossessions,  advanced  think- 
ers, or  popular  evolutionists,  will  perhaps  be  a  litUe  8iir» 
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prised  to  find  ibis  mnoli-despised  woid  now  sprung  upon 
them  at  the  end  of  so  physiological  a  train  of  thoughi  Bnt 

the  plain  fact  is  that  all  the  arguments  for  a  *  pontifical  cell ' 
or  an  *  arch-monad '  are  also  arguments  for  that  well-known 
spiritual  agent  in  which  scholastic  psychology  and  com- 
mon-sense have  always  believed.    And  my  only  reason  for 
beating  the  bushes  so,  and  not  bringing  it  in  earlier  as  a 
possible  solution  of  our  difficulties,  has  been  that  by  this 
proeednre  I  might  perhaps  force  some  of  these  materialistic 
minds  to  feel  the  more  8te>ngly  the  logical  respectability  of 
ihe  spiritualistic  position.    The  fact  is  that  one  cannot 
afford  to  despise  any  of  these  great  traditional  objects  of 
belief.    Whether  we  realize  it  or  not,  there  is  always  a  great 
drift  of  reasons,  positive  and  negative,  towing  us  in  their 
direction.   If  there  be  such  entities  as  Souls  in  the  universe, 
they  may  possibly  be  affected  by  the  manifold  occurrences 
that  go  on  in  the  nervons  centres.   To  the  state  of  the  en- 
tire brain  at  a  given  moment  they  may  respond  by  inward 
modifications  of  their  own.   These  changes  of  state  may  be 
iralses  of  consciousness,  cognitive  of  objects  few  or  many, 
simple  or  complex.    The  soul  would  be  thus  a  medium 
upon  which  (to  use  our  earlier  phraseology)  the  mauifold 
brain-piocesses  combine  their  effects,    Not  needing  to  con- 
sider it  as  the  '  inner  aspect '  of  any  arch-molecule  or  brain- 
cell,  we  escape  that  physiological  improbability ;  and  as  its 
pulses  of  consciousness  are  nnitary  and  integral  affairs  from 
ibe  oniset,  we  escape  the  absurdity  of  supposing  feelings 
wMch  exist  separately  and  then  'fuse  together'  by  them- 
selves.  The  separateness  is  iu  the  brain-world,  on  this 
theory,  and  the  unity  in  the  soul-worhl  ;  and  the  only 
trouble  that  remains  to  haunt  us  is  the  metaphysical  one  of 
understanding  how  one  sort  of  world  or  existent  thing  can 
effect  or  influence  another  at  all.    This  trouble,  however, 
"boe  it  also  exists  inside  of  both  worlds,  and  involves 
Bflitker  physical  improbability  nor  logical  contradiction,  is 
iBlaiively  smalL 

I  confess,  therefore,  that  to  posit  a  soul  influenced  in  . 
some  mysterious  way  by  the  brain-states  and  responding  to 
them  by  conscious  affections  of  its  own,  seems  to  me  the 
ui^e  of  least  logical  resistance,  so  far  as  we  yet  have  attained. 
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If  it  does  not  strictly  explain  anything,  it  is  at  any  | 
less  positiyelj  objectionable  than  either  mind-staff  or  a 
material-monAd  oreecL    The  hart  phsnqmbnon,  however^  Urn  j 
udoediatelt  known  ihing  which  cm  the  meML  Me  is  in  appo-  j 
9fHon  wUh  the  enUre  hrainrprooeaa  ie  the  etaie  €f 
anui  not  the  80fd  ttse^.    Many  of  the  stanchest  believerb  in 
the  soul  admit  that  we  know  it  only  as  au  iuference  from 
experieuciiig  its  states.    In  Chapter  X,  accordingly,  we  must 
return  to  its  consideration  again,  and  a8k  ourselves  whether, 
€^ter  aUt  the  aaoertainment  of  a  blank  unmediated  correepom^ 
enoe,  term  /or  term,     the  auoeeeaim  qf  etaiea  qf  conaoUnume 
wUh  the  sueoesaim     total  InuhrprooesaeB,  he  not  ihe  einq^ 
psycho-physic  formvLot  and  {he  last  word      a  psychology 
wMeh  contents  itsdf  with  verifiaiNe  laws,  and  seeks  only  to 
be  dear^  ami  to  avoid  unsafe  hypotheses.    Such  a  mere  ad-  ' 
mission  of  the  empirical  parallelism  will  there  appear  the 
wisest  course.    By  keeping  to  it,  our  psychology  will  re- 
main positivistic  and  non-metaphysical ;  and  although  this 
is  certainly  only  a  provisional  halting-place,  and  things 
must  some  day  be  more  thoroughly  thought  oiit»  we  shall 
abide  there  in  this  book,  and  just  as  we  have  rejected  mind- 
dnst,  we  shall  take  no  account  of  the  souL  The  spiritualis- 
tic reader  may  nevertheless  believe  in  the  soul  if  he  will ; 
whilst  the  positivistic  one  who  wishes  to  give  a  tinge  of 
mystery  to  the  expression  of  his  positivism  can  continue  to 
say  that  nature  in  her  unfathomable  designs  has  mixed  us  | 
of  clay  and  flame,  of  brain  and  mind,  that  the  two  things 
hang  indubitably  together  and  determine  each  other's  beu^ 
but  how  or  why^  no  mortal  may  ever  know. 
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Wb  hsTe  nov  finished  the  phydologioal  pxeMmmaiies  of 
cor  sabjeot  and  must  in  the  remaining  chaptere  stndj  the 

mental  states  themselves  whose  cerebral  conditions  and 

concomitants  we  have  been  considering  hitherto.  Beyond 
the  brain,  however,  there  is  an  outer  world  to  which  the 
brain-states  themselves  *  correspond.'  And  it  will  be  well, 
ere  we  advance  farther,  to  saj  a  word  about  the  relation  of 
ibib  mind  to  this  larger  sphere  of  physical  fact 

PSYOHOIiOOY  IS  A  NATURAL  SCIENOB. 

That  is,  the  mind  which  the  psychologist  studies  is  the 
mind  of  distinct  individuals  inhabiting  definite  portions  of 
area!  spiMse  and  of  a  real  time.  With  any  other  sort  of 
mind,  absolnte  Intelligence,  Mind  unattached  to  a  partionlar 

body,  or  Mind  not  subject  to  the  course  of  time,  the  psychol- 
ogist as  such  has  nothing  to  do.  *  Mind,'  in  his  mouth,  is 
only  a  class  name  for  minds.  Fortunate  will  it  be  if  his 
more  modest  inquiry  result  in  any  generalizations  which 
the  philosopher  devoted  to  absolute  Intelligence  as  such 
ttJi  use. 

To  the  psychologist  then,  the  minds  he  studies  are 
oi^fecto,  in  a  world  of  o&er  objects.  Even  when  he  intro- 
spectively  analyses  his  own  mind,  and  tells  what  he  finds 

there,  he  talks  about  it  in  an  objective  way.  He  says,  for 
instance,  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  color  gray  " 
Appears  to  him  green,  and  calls  the  appearance  an  illusion. 
This  implies  that  he  compares  two  objects,  a  real  color 
^en  under  certain  conditions,  and  a  mental  perception 
irhich  he  believes  to  represent  it^  and  that  he  declares  the 
relation  between  them  to  be  of  a  certain  kind.  In  making 
^  critical  judgment,  the  psychologist  stands  as  much  out- 
iide  of  the  perception  which  he  criticises  as  he  does  of  the 
color.  Both  are  his  objects.  And  if  this  is  true  of  him  when 
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he  reflects  on  hisownooiiBoioiiBstateSyhowmachtriier  isil 
when  he  treats  of  those  of  others !  In  German  philoeoph  v 
sinoe  Kant  the  word  ErhevimimMhwne^  criticism  of  the 

faculty  of  knowledge,  plays  a  great  part.  Now  the  psychol- 
ogist necessarily  becomes  such  an  Erkennfnwstheoretiker. 
But  the  knowledge  he  theorizes  about  is  not  the  bare 
function  of  knowledge  which  Kant  criticises — he  does  not 
inquire  into  the  possibility  of  knowledge  iiberhat^  He 
assomes  it  to  be  possible,  he  does  not  donbt  its  presence 
in  himself  at  the  moment  he  speaks.  The  knowledge  he 
criticises  is  the  knowledge  of  particular  men  about  the 
particular  things  that  surround  them.  This  he  may,  upon 
occasion,  in  the  light  of  his  oum  unquestioned  knowledge, 
pronounce  true  or  false,  and  trace  the  reasons  bj  which  it 
has  become  one  or  the  other. 

It  is  highly  important  that  this  natural-science  point 
of  view  should  be  understood  at  the  outset.  Oth^wise 
more  may  be  demanded  of  the  psychologist  than  he  ought 
to  be  expected  to  perform. 

A  diagram  will  exhibit  more  emphatically  what  the 
assumptions  of  Psychology  must  be : 


1 

The 
Psychologist 

S 

The  Thought 
Studied 

8 

The  Thought's 
Object 

4 

The  Psycholo. 
gist's  ReiOity 

These  four  squares   contain  the  irreducible  data  of 

psychology.  No.  1,  the  psychologist,  believes  Nos.  2,  3, 
and  4,  which  together  form  his  total  object,  to  be  realities, 
and  reports  them  and  their  mutual  relations  as  truly  a«  be 
can  without  troubling  himself  with  the  puzzle  of  how  he 
can  report  them  at  alL  About  such  uUimate  puzzles  he  in 
the  main  need  trouble  himself  no  more  than  ihe  geometari 
the  chemist,  or  the  botanist  do»  who  make  precisely  the 
same  assumptions  as  he.* 

Of  certain  fallacies  to  which  the  psychologist  is  exposed 
by  reason  of  his  peculiar  point  of  view — that  of  being  a 

•  On  the  relation  between  Pyschology  and  General  Philosophy,  see  0. 
0.  Bf^bertwn,  'Mind/  vol.  ym.  p.  1,  and  J.  Ward,  ibid.  p.  158 ;  J.  Dewey. 
ML  rot,  OL  p.  1. 
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reporter  of  sabjectiTe  as  well  as  of  objeetiye  facts,  we  must 

presently  spef^.  But  not  until  we  have  considered  the 
methods  lie  uses  for  ascertaming  what  the  facts  in  question 
are. 

TBM  mnBOM  OV  JVyaSVIiGMLTIOV* 

Introspective  Observation  is  what  ive  have  to  rely  on  Jirst 
and  foremost  and  alwcuya.    The  word  introspection  need 
hardly  be  defined — it  means,  of  course,  the  looking  into  our 
own  minds  and  reporting  what  we  there  discoyer.  Evevy^ 
mie  agrees  thai  we  there  diso(wer  Hates  ef  ooiwcuNmeM.  So 
far  as  I  know,  the  existence  of  such  states  has  neyer  been 
d  ml) ted  by  any  critic,  however  sceptical  in  other  respects 
lit'  may  have  been.    That  we  have  cogUdtions  of  some  sort  is 
the  inconcussum  in  a  world  most  of  whose  other  facts  have 
at  some  time  tottered  in  the  breath  of  philosophic  donbt^ 
All  people  unhesitatingly  belieye  that  they  feel  themselyes 
thinWng,  and  that  they  distingnish  the  mental  state  as  an 
inward  aetiyity  or  passion,  from  all  the  objects  with  which 
it  may  cognitively  deal.    /  regard  this  belief  as  the  moat 
fundamental  of  all  the  postulates  of  Psychology,  and  shall  dis- 
card all  curious  inquiries  about  its  certainty  as  too  meta- 
physical for  the  scope  of  this  book. 

A  Question  of  Nomendature.  We  ought  to  have  some 
general  term  by  which  to  designate  all  states  of  con- 
sciousness merely  as  such,  and  apart  from  their  par- 
ticular qualify  or  cognitive  function.  Unfortunately  most 
of  the  terms  in  use  haye  graye  objections.  'Mental 
state/ '  state  of  consciousness/  *  conscious  modification/  are 
cumbrous  and  baye  no  kindred  yerbs.  The  same  is  true 
of  *  subjective  condition.*  'Feeling'  lias  the  verb  *to  feel,* 
both  active  and  neuter,  and  such  derivatives  as  *  feelingly,* 
'felt,'  'feltness,*  etc.,  which  make  it  extremely  convenient. 
But  on  the  other  hand  it  has  specific  meanings  as  well  as 
its  generic  one,  sometimes  standing  for  pleasure  and  pain, 
snd  being  sometimes  a  synonym  of  *sensaiicn*  as  opposed 
^OiougM;  whereas  we  wisli  a  term  to  coyer  sensation  and 
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thought  indififereutly.    Moreover,  'feeling'  has  acquired  in 
the  hearts  of  platoniaiig  thiukers  a  very  opprobriouB  aet  of 
impUcationB ;  and  since  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  mutnai  | 
imderstandixig  in  philosophy  is  the  use  of  words  eologisti-  ! 
cally  and  disparagingly,  impartial  terms  ought  always^  if  < 
j)ossible,  to  be  preferred.    The  word  psychosis  has  been 
proposed  by  Mr.  Huxley.    It  Las  the  advantage  of  being 
correlative  to  neurosis  [ilw  name  applied  by  the  same  author 
to  the  corresponding  nerve-process),  and  is  moreover  tech- 
nical and  devoid  of  partial  implications.    But  it  has  bo  ' 
Terb  or  other  grammatioal  form  allied  to  it   The  expiee-  j 
flions  *  affection  of  the  soul/  *  modification  of  the  ego^*  aie  j 
clumsy,  like  'state  of  oonscionsness/  and  tiiej  impliciilj  ; 
assert  theories  which  it  is  not  well  tt)  embody  in  terminol- 
ogy V)efore  they  have  been  openly  discussed  and  approved. 
*  Idea '  is  a  good  vague  neutral  word,  and  was  by  Locke 
employed  in  the  broadest  generic  wa^^ ;  but  notwdthatandiing  ■ 
his  authority  it  has  not  domesticated  itself  in  the  language  I 
so  as  to  coyer  bodily  sensations^  and  it  moreover  has  no 
Terb.   '  Thought '  would  be  by  far  the  best  word  to  use  if 
it  could  be  made  to  corer  sensations.    It  has  no  opprobri-  i 
ous  connotation  such  as  *  feeling'  has,  and  it  immediately 
suggests  tlie  omnipreseuce  of  cognition  (or  reference  to  an 
object  other  than  the  mental  state  itself)^  which  we  shall 
soon  see  to  be  of  the  mental  life's  essence.   But  can  the 
expression  'thought  of  a  toothache*  ever  suggest  to  the 
reader  the  actual  present  pain  itself?  It  is  hudly  possi- 
ble ;  and  we  thus  seem  about  to  be  forced  back  on  some 
pair  of  terms  like  Hume's  *  im])ression  and  idea,'  or  Ham- 
ilton's *  ])resentati<)n  and  representation,'  or  the  ordiuary 
'feeling  and  thought,'  if  we  wish  to  cover  the  whole  ground. 

In  this  quandary  we  can  make  no  definitive  choice,  bat 
must,  according  to  the  conyenience  of  the  oontezt,  use 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  another  of  the  synonyms 
have  been  mentioned.  My  oum  parOality  is  for  eUker 
FEKLTNO  w  THOUGHT.  I  shall  probably  often  use  both  words 
in  a  wider  sense  than  usual,  and  alternatelv  startle  two 
classes  of  readers  by  their  unusual  sound :  but  if  the  ecu- 
nection  makes  it  clear  that  mental  states  at  large,  irrespeo- 
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tiTe  of  their  kind,  are  meant,  this  will  do  no  harm,  and  maj 
even  do  Bome  good.* 

The  inaccuracy  of  introspective  observation  has  been  made 
a  subject  of  debate.  It  is  important  to  gain  some  ^ed 
ideas  on  this  point  before  we  proceed. 

The  commonest  spiritualistio  opinion  is  that  the  Soul 
or  Subfect  of  the  mental  life  is  a  metaphysical  entity,  inao- 
eeaaible  to  direct  knowledge,  and  that  the  Tarions  mental 
ataiBB  snd  operations  of  which  we  reflectiyelj  become 
aware  are  objects  of  an  inner  sense  which  does  not  lay  hold 
of  the  real  agent  in  itself,  any  more  than  sight  or  hear- 
ing gives  us  direct  knowledge  of  matter  in  itself.  From 
this  point  of  view  introspection  is,  of  course,  incompetent 
to  laj  hold  of  anything  more  than  the  Soul's  phenomena. 
But  even  then  the  question  remains,  How  well  can  it  know 
the  phenomena  themselves  ? 

Some  authors  take  high  ground  here  and  churn  for  it  a 
eosi  of  infallibiliiy.  Thus  Ueberweg: 

When  a  mentsl  image,  as  snob,  is  the  objeet  of  my  apprehension, 
fliere  is  no  meaning  in  seddng  to  distingaish  its  ezistenoe  in  my  oon- 
•ekmsnees  (in  me)  from  its  existenoe  oat  of  my  oonsoioiisneBS  (in  itselO  • 
for  the  object  iq^nEehended  is,  in  this  esse,  one  wbiob  does  not  efen 
cstafc,  as  tbe  objeots  of  external  peraeption  do,  in  itself  outside  of  my 
sonsdoosness.  It  ezisis  only  witUn  me."  t 

And  Brentano : 

*'  The  phenomena  inwardly  apprehended  are  true  in  themselves. 

they  appear — of  this  the  evidence  with  which  they  are  appzebeiided 
is  a  wamnt— so  they  are  in  reality.  Who,  then,  can  deny  that  m  this 
a  grant  saperiority  of  F^yobol^gy  over  tbe  phyrioal  sdenoes  eomss  to 
lightr 

And  again  : 

No  one  can  doubt  whether  the  psychic  condition  he  apprehends  in 
himself  he,  and  be  «o,  as  he  apprehends  it.  Whoever  should  doubt  this 
would  have  reached  that  fijilshvd  doubt  which  destroys  itself  in  de- 
stroying every  fiied  point  from  which  to  make  an  attacli  upon  knowl- 
edge, "t 

Others  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  main- 
iHned  that  we  can  have  no  introspectiye  cognition  of  oar 

•Compare  some  remarks  hi  Mill's  Logic,  bk.  i.  chap.  iii.  §§  2,  8. 
t Logic,  g  40.  ^Psychologic,  bk.  u.  chap.  m.  §§  1,  2. 
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own  minds  at  all.  A  deliverance  of  Auguste  Oomte  to  this 
effect  has  been  so  often  quoted  as  to  be  almost  classical ; 
and  some  reference  to  it  seems  therefore  indispensable 
here. 

PhiloBopherSy  says  CSomte,*  ha^e 

**  in  these  latter  days  imagined  themselves  able  to  distinguish,  by  a 
very  singular  subtlety,  two  sorts  of  observation  of  equal  importance^ 
one  external,  the  other  internal,  the  latter  beiug  solely  destined  for  tke 
study  of  intelleetDal  pbenomeDS.  ...  I  limit  myself  to  pointing  out 
the  principal  oonalderation  which  proves  dearly  that  this  pretended 
direct  oontempliition  of  the  mind  by  itaelf  is  a  pare  illusion.  .  .  • 
It  is  in  fact  evident  that,  by  an  invincible  neooeerity,  the  homan  sund 
can  observe  directly  all  phenomena  except  its  own  proper  states.  For 
by  whom  shall  the  observation  of  these  be  made?  It  is  concetvmhis 
that  a  man  might  observe  himself  with  respect  to  the  pastiom  thst 
animate  him,  for  the  anatomical  organs  of  passion  are  distinct  from 
those  whose  function  is  observation.  Though  we  have  all  made  such 
observations  on  ourselves,  they  can  never  have  much  scientific  valoe^ 
and  the  best  mode  of  knowing  the  passions  will  always  be  that  of  ob- 
serving them  from  without ;  f<^r  every  strong  state  of  passion  ...  is 
necessarily  incompatible  with  the  state  of  observation.  But,  as  for 
observing  in  the  same  way  intellectxuU  phenomena  at  the  time  of  their 
actual  presence,  that  is  a  manifest  im]>ossibility.  The  thinker  cannot 
divide  himself  into  two,  of  whom  one  reasons  whilst  the  other  observes 
him  reason.  The  organ  observed  and  (lie  organ  observing  being,  in 
this  case,  identical,  how  could  observation  take  ])lace  ?  This  pretended 
psychological  method  is  then  radically  null  and  void.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  advise  you  to  isolate  yourself,  i\&  far  as  possible,  from  every 
external  sensation,  especially  every  intellectual  work,— for  if  you  were 
to  busy  yourself  even  with  the  simplest  calculation,  what  would  In^come 
of  internal  observation? — on  the  other  band,  after  having  with  the 
utmost  care  attained  this  state  of  intellectual  slumber,  you  must  begin 
to  contemplate  the  operations  going  on  in  your  mind,  when  nothing 
there  takes  place  I  Oor  descendants  will  doubtless  see  such  pretensioos 
■ome  day  ridiculed  npon  the  stsge.  The  results  of  so  strange  a  proced- 
ure harmonine  entirely  with  its  principle.  For  all  ths  two  thonsnd 
years  during  which  metaphysioians  have  thus  cultivated  psyohology^ 
they  are  not  agreed  about  one  intelligible  and  eetaMiahed  proposition. 
^Internal  observation '  gives  almost  as  many  divergent  results  as  theis 
are  individuals  who  think  they  practise  it" 

Cumte  hardly  could  have  known  anything  of  the  Eughsh, 
and  nothing  of  tlie  German,  em{)irieal  psjcholog}'.  The 
•results '  which  ho  had  in  mind  when  writing  were  probabij 

•  Ck>ur8  de  Philosophie  rosilive,  i. 
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Bsholastic  oneB»  snch  as  principles  of  internal  actiyity,  the 
iMoltleflk  the  ego^  the  Uberum  oMMum  indiyerenikBf  eta 
John  MQI,  in  replying  to  him»*  aajs : 

**  It  might  have  occurred  to  M.  Comto  that  a  fact  may  be  studied  \. 
through  the  medium  of  memory,  not  at  the  very  moment  of  our  per-  ^ 
ceiving  it,  but  the  moment  after:  and  this  is  really  the  mode  in  which 
our  best  knowledge  of  our  intellectual  acta  is  generally  acquired.  We 
reflect  on  what  we  have  been  doing  when  the  act  is  pa^it,  but  when  its 
imprecision  in  the  memory  is  still  fresh.  Unless  in  one  of  the^e  ways, 
«e  could  not  have  acquired  the  knowledge  wldeh  nobody  denies  us  to 
httfe,  of  what  paaaeB  in  onr  minds.  M.  Comte  would  soaroely  have 
aiBzined  that  we  are  not  aware  of  our  ownlnt^eotual  operatioDB.  We 
know  of  onr  dbsenriogii  and  our  reMonings,  either  at  the  very  time,  or 
hf  memory  the  moment  after ;  in  either  ease,  by  direct  knowledge,  and 
not  (like  things  done  by  us  in  a  state  of  somnambulism)  merely  by 
their  results.  This  simple  fact  destroys  the  wliole  of  M.  Comtek  aigii* 
mmL  Whatever  we  are  directly  aware  of,  we  can  directly  obeerre.** 

"WTiere  now  does  the  truth  lie?  Our  quotation  from 
Hill  is  ob^aously  the  one  whioh  expresses  the  most  of 
fradical  truth  about  the  matter.  Even  tlie  writers  who 
insiet  upon  the  absolute  Teracity  of  our  immediate  inner 
apprehencdon  of  a  eonseious  state  haye  to  contrast  with 
this  the  fallibility  of  our  memory  or  obeervcUion  of  it,  a 
moment  later.  No  one  has  emphasized  more  sharply  than 
Brentano  himself  the  diflference  between  the  iiii mediate 
/eUness  of  a  feeling,  and  its  perception  by  a  subsequent  re- 
flective act  But  which  mode  of  consciousness  of  it  is  that 
which  the  psychologist  must  depend  on  ?  If  to  have  feel- 
ings or  thoughts  in  their  immediacy  were  enough,  babies 
in  the  cradle  would  be  psychologists,  and  infallible  ones. 
But  the  psychologist  must  not  only  have  his  mental  states 
m  their  absolute  Teritableness,  he  must  report  them  and 
write  about  them,  name  them,  classify  and  compare  them 
and  trace  their  relations  to  other  things.  Whilst  alive  they 
are  their  own  property ;  it  is  only  post-mortem  that  they  be- 
come his  prey.t  And  as  in  the  naming,  classing,  and  know- 

•  Angtiste  Comte  and  Positivism,  3d  edition  (1882),  p.  64. 

f  Wundt  aays:  *'  The  first  rule  for  utilizing  inward  obBervatlon  con* 
ihli  In  tiUdogt  ai  Hmt  M  po«tble,  ezperieneee  that  areeoeUeatal,  luiez* 
peded,  and  not  InteBtionaQy  bronght  about  .  .  .  FSni  It  Ib  bwt  ai  fiv  te 
pOHOda  to  le^  on  Umarjf  and  not  on  Immediate  Apprahension.  .  .  « 
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ing  of  things  in  general  we  are  noiorionsly  fallible,  why  bo4 
also  here!  Oomte  is  qnite  right  in  laying  stress  on  the 
fact  that  a  feeling,  to  be  named,  judged,  or  peroeiyed,  must 
be  already  past.  No  subjective  state,  whilst  present,  is  its 
own  object;  its  object  is  always  something  else.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  cases  in  which  we  appear  to  be  naming  c>ur 
present  feeling,  and  so  to  be  experiencing  and  observing 
the  same  inner  fact  at  a  single  stroke,  as  when  we  say  '  I 
feel  tired,*  'I  am  angry,'  etc.  Bat  these  are  illosoiy,  and 
a  little  attention  unmasks  the  illnsion.  The  present  con- 
scious state,  when  I  say  *I  feel  tired,*  is  not  the  direct 
state  of  tire ;  when  I  say  *  I  feel  angry/  it  is  not  the  direct 
state  of  uii'^er.  It  is  the  state  of  saying- I-feel-tirefl,  of 
say  ing- I-/eel-iingry,— entirely  different  matters,  so  different 
that  the  fatigue  and  anger  apparently  included  in  them  aro 
considerable  modifications  of  the  fatigue  and  anger  directly 
felt  the  previous  instant.  The  act  of  naming  them  has 
momentarily  detracted  from  their  force.* 

The  only  sound  grounds  on  which  the  infallible  veracity 
of  the  introspective  judgment  might  be  maintained  are 
empirical.  If  we  had  reason  to  think  it  has  never  yet 
deceived  us,  we  might  continue  to  trust  it.  This  is  the 
ground  actually  maintained  by  Herr  Mohr. 

**  The  illusions  of  our  senses/'  says  this  author,  "have  undermined 
oar  belief  iu  the  reality  of  the  outer  world;  but  iu  the  sphere  of  inner 
observation  our  confidence  is  intact,  for  we  have  never  found  ourselves 
to  be  iu  error  about  the  reality  of  an  act  of  thought  or  feeling.  We 


Seeandt  Intenial  obiervattoD  is  better  fitted  to  grasp  clearly  oomdiMi 
states.  especlaUy  Toluntaiy  mental  acts:  such  inner  procoDsoe  as  are  ob- 
sfsarely  conscious  and  involuntary  will  almost  entirely  elnde  it,  bsoaois 
the  effort  to  observe  interferes  with  them,  and  because  they  seldom  abide 

in  meraory."   (Logik,  ii.  432.) 

*  In  cases  like  this,  where  the  state  outlasts  the  act  of  naming  it,  exists 
before  it,  and  recurs  when  it  is  past,  we  probably  run  little  practical  risk 
of  error  when  we  talk  as  if  the  slate  knew  itself.  The  state  of  feeling  and 
the  state  of  naming  the  feeling  are  coulinuous,  and  the  infallibility  of 
such  prompt  Introspective  judgments  Is  probably  great  But  even  here  the 
certain^  of  our  knowledge  ought  not  to  be  argued  on  the  •  prinri  grouad 
HbMipei^^  andsMf  are  in  psychology  the  same.  Tlie  states  aie  issl^ 
two;  the  nnniing  state  and  the  named  slate  are  apart;  *pm^  Isssw'  Is  sot 
the  principle  that  applies. 
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Isie  never  been  misled  into  thinking  we  weie  noi  in  doubt  or  in  anger 
iriMD  Uieee  eooditions  were  really  states  of  onr  oonseiousneBs."  *^ 

But  sound  as  the  reasoning  here  would  be,  were  the 
premises  correct,  I  fear  the  latter  cannot  pass.  However 
it  may  be  with  such  strong  feelings  as  doubt  or  anger, 
about  weaker  feelings,  and  about  the  rdcUions  to  each  other 
of  all  feelingSy  we  find  onrselTes  in  continiial  error  and 
uneertauiiy  so  soon  as  we  are  called  on  to  name  and  olass, 
and  not  merely  to  feeL  Who  can  be  sure  of  the  exact  onfer 
of  his  feelings  when  thej  are  ezcessiyely  rapid  ?  Who  can 
be  sore,  in  his  sensible  perception  of  a  chair,  how  mnch 
comes  from  the  eye  and  how  much  is  supplied  out  of  the  \  i  *  >.*'^ 
previous  knowledge  of  the  mind?  Who  can  compare  with  > 
precision  the  quantities  of  disparate  feelings  even  where  the 
feelings  are  very  much  alike  ?  For  instance,  where  an  object 
is  felt  now  against  the  back  and  now  against  the  cheek, 
which  feeling  is  most  extensive?  Who  can  be  sure  that 
two  given  feelings  are  or  are  not  exactly  the  same  ?  Who 
can  tell  which  is  briefer  or  longer  than  the  other  when 
both  occnpy  but  an  instant  of  time  ?  Who  knows,  of  many 
actions,  for  what  motive  they  were  done,  or  if  for  any  motiye 
at  all?  Who  can  enumerate  all  the  distinct  ingredients  of 
such  a  complicated  feeling  as  anger  ?  and  who  can  tell  off- 
hand whether  or  no  a  perception  of  distance  be  a  coiiipouud 
or  a  simple  state  of  mind?  The  whole  mind-stuff  coutro- 
tersy  wonld  stop  if  we  conld  decide  condnsiYely  by  intro* 
spection  that  what  seem  to  ns  elementary  feelings  are 
leslly  elementary  and  not  compound. 

Mr.  Solly,  in  his  work  on  Illnsions,  has  a  chapter  on 
those  of  Introspection  from  which  we  might  now  quote. 
Pot,  since  the  rest  of  this  volume  will  be  little  more  than  a 
collection  of  illustrations  of  the  difficulty  of  discovering  by 
direct  introspection  exactly  what  our  feelings  and  their 
relations  are,  we  need  not  anticipate  our  own  future  details, 
but  just  state  our  general  conclusion  that  introspection  is 
difficidf  and  faRihU;  and  that  the  difficuUy  is  simply  that 
if  aU  cbearvaUom  <f  whatever  kind.   Something  is  before 

  ♦    .  .   „  

•J.  Mohr:  Chnndlsge  dsr  BmpMschen  B^yohologie  (Leipslg,  188^ 
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OS ;  we  do  our  best  to  tell  what  it  is,  bat  in  spite  of  oar  1 
good  will  we  may  go  astray,  and  give  a  description  more  ' 
applicable  to  some  other  sort  of  thing.  The  only  safeguard 
is  in  the  final  oonaeiMttf  of  onr  &rther  knowledge  aboal  the 
thing  in  question,  later  yiews  oorrecting  earlier  ones,  until 
at  last  the  harmony  of  a  consistent  system  is  reached. 
Such  a  system,  gradually  worked  out,  is  the  best  guarantee 
the  psychologist  can  give  for  the  soundness  of  any  partic- 
ular psychologic  observation  which  he  may  report.  Such  a 
system  we  onrselyes  most  strive,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  attain. 

The  "BiTiglitth  writers  on  psychology,  and  the  school  of 
Herbart  in  Germany,  have  in  the  main  contented  them- 
selves with  such  results  as  the  iiii mediate  introspectioii  of  1 
single  individuals  gave,  and  shown  what  a  body  of  doctrine  j 
they  may  make.  The  works  of  Locke,  Hume,  Beid,  Hart- 
ley, Stewart,  Brown,  the  Mills,  will  always  be  classics  in 
this  line ;  and  in  Professor  Bain*s  Treatises  we  have  prob- 
ably the  last  wo]]dL  of  what  this  method  taken  mainly  by 
itself  can  do — the  last  monument  of  the  youth  of  our  science, 
etill  nntechnical  and  generally  intelligible,  like  the  Chem- 
istry o£  Lavoisier,  or  Anatomy  before  the  microscope  was 
used. 

The  Experimental  Method.  But  psychology  is  passing 
into  a  less  simple  phase.  Within  a  few  years  what  one  may 
call  a  microscopic  psychology  has  arisen  in  Germany,  car- 
ried on  by  experimental  methods,  asking  of  course  every 

moment  for  introspective  data,  but  eliminating  their  uncer- 
tainty by  operating  on  a  large  scale  and  taking  statistical 
means.  Tliis  method  taxes  patience  to  the  utmost,  and 
could  hardly  have  arisen  in  a  country  whose  natives 
cnu\d  be  horrd.  Such  Germans  as  Weber,  Fechner, 
Yierordt^  and  Wundt  obviously  cannot ;  and  their  success 
has  brought  into  the  field  an  array  of  younger  experi- 
mental psychologists,  bent  on  studying  the  dements  of  the 
mental  life,  dissecting  them  out  from  the  gross  results  in 
wliich  they  are  embedded,  and  as  far  as  possible  reducing 
them  to  quantitative  scales.  The  simple  and  open  method 
of  attack  having  done  what  it  can,  the  method  of  patience, 
starving  out»  and  harassing  to  death  is  tried;  the  Mind 
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most  submit  to  a  regular  aiegCy  iu  which  minute  advantages 
gftined  lughi  and  day  by  the  forces  that  hem  her  in  most 
sum  themaelyes  np  at  last  into  her  overthrow.  There  is 
liltle  of  the  grand  style  about  these  new  prism,  pendulum, 
and  chronograph-philosophers.  They  mean  business,  not 
chivalry.  What  generous  divination,  and  that  superiority 
in  virtue  which  was  thought  by  Cicero  to  give  a  man  the 
best  insight  into  nature,  have  failed  to  do,  their  spying 
and  scraping,  their  deadly  tenacity  and  almost  diabolic 
cunning,  will  doubtless  some  day  bring  about 

No  general  description  of  the  methods  of  experimental 
psychology  would  be  instruotiye  to  one  unfamiliar  with  the 
instances  of  their  application,  so  we  will  waste  no  words 
upon  the  attempt  The  priruyipol  Jidds  of  experimentation 
so  far  have  been  :  1)  the  connection  of  conscious  states 
with  their  physical  conditions,  including  the  whole  of  brain- 
physiology,  and  the  recent  minutely  cultivated  physiology 
d  the  sense-organs,  together  with  what  is  teehnicallj  known 
ftB  'psycho-physics,*  or  the  laws  of  correlation  between 
sensations  and  the  outward  stimuli  by  which  they  are 
aroused;  2)  the  analysis  of  space-perception  into  its  sensa- 
tional elements  ;  3)  tlie  measurement  of  the  duration  of  the 
simplest  mental  processes ;  4)  that  of  the  accuracy  of  re- 
production  in  the  memory'  of  sensible  experiences  and  of 
mtervals  of  space  and  time;  5)  that  of  the  manner  in 
which  simple  mental  states  inflnenoe  each  other,  call  each 
other  up,  or  inhibit  each  other's  reproduction ;  6)  that  of 
the  number  of  facts  which  consciousness  can  simultaneously 
discern ;  finally,  7)  that  of  the  elementary  laws  of  obli- 
vescence  and  retention.  It  must  be  said  that  in  some  of 
these  fields  the  results  have  as  vet  borne  little  theoretic 
imit  commensurate  with  the  great  labor  expended  in  their 
•oquisition.  But  facts  are  facts,  and  if  we  only  get  enough 
of  them  they  are  sure  to  combine.  New  ground  will  from 
year  to  year  be  broken,  and  theoretic  results  will  grow. 
Meanwhile  the  experimental  method  has  quite  changed  the 
face  of  the  science  so  far  as  the  latter  is  a  record  of  mere 
work  done. 

The  comparative  method,  finally,  supplements  the  intro- 
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spective  and  experimental  methods.    This  method  pre- 
supposes a  normal  psychology  of  introspection  to  be  estab- 
lished in  its  main  features.   Bat  where  the  origin  of  these 
f eatuea^  or  their  dependence  upon  one  another,  is  in  qnes- 
tion»  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  trace  the  phenom* 
enon  considered  through  all  its  possible  variations  of  type 
and  combination.    So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  iustiiicts  of 
animals  are  ransacked  to  throw  light  on  our  own  ;  and  that 
the  reasoning  faculties  of  bees  and  ants,  the  minds  of  sayagei^ 
infants,  madmen,  idiots,  the  deaf  and  blind,  criminals,  and 
eccentrics,  are  all  invoked  in  support  of  this  or  that  special 
theozyabont  some  part  of  oar  own  mental  life.  The  history 
of  sciences,  moral  and  political  institntions,  and  languages, 
as  types  of  mental  product,  are  pressed  into  the  same  ser- 
vice.   Messrs.  Darwin  and  Gal  ton  have  set  the  example  of 
circulars  of  questions  sent  out  by  the  hundred  to  tlio.se 
supposed  able  to  reply.    The  custom  has  spread,  and  it 
will  be  well  for  us  in  .the  next  generation  if  such  cir- 
culars be  not  ranked  among  the  common  pests  of  life. 
Meanwhile  information  grows,  and  results  emerge.  There 
are  great  sources  of  error  in  the  comparative  method. 
The  interpretation  of  the  'psychoses'  of  animals,  savages, 
and  infants  is  necessarily  wild  work,  in  which  the  j>er- 
sonal  equation  of  the  investigator  has  things  very  much 
its  own  way.    A  savage  will  be  reported  to  have  no 
moral  or  religious  feeling  if  his  actions  shock  the  ob* 
server  unduly.   A  child  will  be  assumed  without  self-oon* 
sciousness  because  he  talks  of  himself  in  the  third  person, 
etc,  etc.   No  rules  can  be  laid  down  in  advanc  e.  Com- 
parative observations,  to  be  definite,  must  usually  be  made 
to  test  some  pre-existing  hypothesis  ;  and  the  only  thing 
then  is  to  use  as  much  sagacity  as  you  possess,  and  to  be 
as  candid  as  you  can. 

THS  SOUBCSS  OF  EBBOB  IN  PSTOHOIiOCT. 

The  af  them  ixriaea  from  the  Mtdmding  Inflvence  of 
speech.  Language  was  originally  made  by  men  who  were 
not  psychologists,  and  most  men  to-day  employ  almost 
exclusively  the  vocabulary  of  outward  things.  The  car» 
dinai  passions  of  our  life,  anger,  love,  fear,  hate,  hope» 
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And  the  moBt  compieheiudTe  divisions  of  our  intellectual 
aetmt^y  to  lemembery  expeoti  think,  know,  dream,  with 
the  broadest  genera  of  sBsthetio  feeling,  joy,  sorrow, 
pleasure,  pain,  are  the  only  facts  of  a  subjective  order 
which  this  vocabulary  deigns  to  note  by  special  words. 
The  elementary  qualities  of  sensation,  bright,  loud,  red, 
lilue,  hot,  cold,  are,  it  is  true,  susceptible  of  being  used  in 
both  an  objective  and  a  subjective  sense.    They  statid  for 
omter  qnaUties  and  for  the  feelings  which  these  arouse.  But 
the  objective  sense  is  the  original  sense ;  and  stUl  to-day 
we  have  to  describe  a  large  number  of  sensations  by  the 
iijiine  of  the  object  from  which  they  have  most  frequently 
been  got    An  orange  color,  an  odor  of  violets,  a  cheesy 
taste,  a  thunderous  sound,  a  fiery  smart,  etc.,  will  recall 
what  I  mean.   This  absence  of  a  special  vocabulary  for  sub- 
jective facts  hinders  the  study  of  all  but  the  very  coarsest 
of  them.   Empiricist  writers  are  very  fond  of  emphasizing 
one  great  set  of  delusions  which  language  inflicts  on  the 
mind.  Whenever  we  have  made  a  word,  they  say,  to  denote 
i  certain  group  of  phenomena,  we  are  prone  to  su])})()se  a. 
substantive  entity  existing  beyond  the  phenomena,  of  which 
the  word  shall  be  the  name.    But  the  lack  of  a  word  quite 
M  often  leads  to  the  directly  opposite  error.  We  are  then     v  | 
prone  to  8up}x>8e  that  no  entity  can  be  there ;  and  so  we 
eome  to  overlook  phenomena  whose  existence  would  be 
patent  to  us  all,  had  we  only  grown  up  to  hear  it  familiarly  ^"^ ,    ; « 
recognized  in  speech.*  It  is  hard  to  focus  our  attention  on 
the  nameless,  and  so  there  results  a  certain  vacuousness  in     *  *' 
the  descriptive  parts  of  most  psychologies.  ^  . 

But  a  worse  defect  than  vacuousness  comes  from  the  k  ; 
dependence  of  psychology  on  common  speech.  Naming 
our  tiiought  by  its  own  objects,  we  almost  all  of  us  assume 
tiiat  as  the  objects  are,  so  the  thought  must  be.  The 
thought  of  several  distinct  things  can  only  consist  of  several 
distinct  bits  of  thought,  or  *  ideas ;  *  that  of  an  abstract  or 
universal  object  can  only  be  an  abstract  or  universal  idea. 

•  In  English  we  have  not  even  the  generic  distinction  between  the- 
tbing  thought-of  and  the-thought-tbinkiug-it,  which  in  German  is  expressed 
bj  the  opposition  between  Qedaehtet  and  O^nke,  in  Latin  by  that  between 
ttfHatwrn  aod  cvgUath, 
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As  each  object  may  come  and  go,  be  forgotten  and  then 
thought  of  again,  it  is  held  that  the  thought  of  it  has  a  pre- 
ciaelj  similar  independenoey  self-identitj,  and  mobility. 
The  thought  of  the  object's  recunent  identity  is  regarded 
as  the  identity  of  its  recvrrest  thought ;  and  the  perceptions 
of  multiplicity,  of  coexistence,  of  successioD,  are  several ly 
conceived  to  be  brought  about  only  through  a  multiplic- 
ity, a  coexistence,  a  succession,  of  perceptions.  The  con- 
tinuotts  flow  of  the  mental  stream  is  sacrificed,  and  in  its 
place  an  atomism,  a  brickbat  plan  of  constmction,  is 
preached,  for  the  existence  of  which  no  good  introspectite 
grounds  can  be  brought  forward,  and  out  of  which  pres- 
ently grow  all  sorts  of  paradoxes  and  contradictious,  the 
heritage  of  woe  of  students  of  the  mind. 

These  words  are  meant  to  impeach  the  entire  English 
psychology  derived  from  Locke  and  Hume,  and  the  entire 
German  psychology  derived  from  Herbart,  so  far  as  they 
both  treat  'ideas*  as  separate  subjeotiTe  entities  that  come 
and  go.  Examples  will  soon  make  the  matter  clearer. 
Meanwhile  onr  psychologic  insight  is  vitiated  by  still  o^er 
snares. 

*  The  Psychologists  Fallacy.'  The  great  suare  of  the  jisv- 
chologist  is  the  confusion  of  his  own  standpoint  imth  thai  of  the 
mental  /act  about  which  he  is  making  his  report.  I  shall 
hereafter  call  this  the  '  psychologist's  fallacy  *jiar  exoeUenoe, 
FoT  some  of  the  mischief,  here  too,  language  is  to  blame. 
The  psychologist,  as  we  remarked  above  (p.  183),  stands  out- 
ride of  the  mental  state  he  speaks  of.  Both  itself  and  its 
■object  are  ^?l)jects  for  Liiu.  Now  when  it  is  a  cognitive  state 
'(percept,  thouf^lit,  concept,  etc.),  he  ordinarily  has  no  other 
way  of  naming  it  than  as  the  thought,  percept,  etc.,  of  that 
ol)j€ct.  He  himself,  meanwhile,  knowing  the  self-same 
object  in  hia  way,  gets  easily  led  to  suppose  that  the 
thought,  which  is  it,  knows  it  in  the  same  way  io  which 
he  knows  it^  although  this  is  often  very  far  from  being  the 
<5a8e.*  The  most  fictitious  puzzles  have  been  introduced 
iuto  our  science  by  this  means.  The  so-called  question  of 
presentative  or  representative  perception,  of  whether  an 


•  Compare  B.  P.  Bowne's  MetophysiGS  (1S8S),  p.  406. 
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objeet  is  present  to  the  thonght  that  thinks  it  by  a  coun- 
terfeit image  of  itself,  or  directly  and  without  any  interven- 
ing image  at  all ;  the  question  of  nominalism  and  coucep- 
tnaliam,  of  the  shape  in  which  things  are  present  when  onlj 
a  general  notion  of  them  is  before  the  mind ;  are  compara- 
tiTslj  easy  questions  when  onoe  the  psychologist's  fallacy 
is  eliminated  from  their  treatment, — as  we  shall  ere  long 
see  (in  Chapter  XD). 

Another  variety  of  the  psychohgisfs  fallacy  is  the  as- 
^tmption  that  the  mental  state  stmlied  must  be  conscioits  of  it- 
>^f  as  the  psychologist  is  cojj.sci'oh.s  of  it.    The  mental  state  is 
aware  of  itself  only  from  within ;  it  grasps  what  we  call  its 
own  content,  and  nothing  more.    The  psychologist,  on  the 
oontraryy  is  aware  of  it  from  without^  and  knows  its  relations 
with  all  sorts  of  other  things.   What  the  thought  sees  is 
only  its  own  objeet;  what  the  psychologist  sees  is  the 
thought's  object,  plus  the  thought  itself,  plus  2)ossil)l3-  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.    We  must  be  very  careful  therefore, 
in  discussing  a  state  of  mind  from  the  psychologist's  point 
of  vieWy  to  avoid  foisting  into  its  own  ken  matters  that  are 
only  there  for  ours.   We  must  avoid  substituting  what  we 
know  the  consciousness  is,  for  what  it  is  a  consciousness  qf^ 
and  counting  its  outward,  and  so  to  speak  physical,  relations 
with  other  facts  of  the  world,  in  among  the  objects  of  which 
we  set  it  down  as  aware.    Crude  as  such  a  confusion  of 
standpoints  seems  to  be  when  abstractly  stated,  it  is  never- 
thr  less  a  snare  into  which  no  psychologist  has  kept  himself 
at  all  tinaes  from  falling,  and  which  forms  almost  the  entire 
stock-in-trade  of  certain  schools.  We  cannot  be  too  watch- 
ful against  its  subtly  corrupting  influence. 

Stanmary.  To  sum  up  the  chapter,  Psychology  assumes 
that  thoughts  successively  occur,  and  that  they  know  objects 
ill  ;t  \v(  )rld  which  the  psychologist  also  knows.  Tliese  thoughts 
"re  the  subjective  data  of  ivhich  he  treat s^  ami  tJieir  relations  to 
fh^r  objects,  to  the  brain^  and  to  the  rest  of  the  toorld  constUuie 
«tf6^0ct-mafter  jmyMogie  mdenoe.  Its  methods  are 
istrospectiony  experimentation,  and  comparison.  But  intro- 
spection is  no  sure  guide  to  truths  ahoui  our  mental  states  ; 
Slid  in  particular  the  poverty  of  the  psychological  vocabu. 
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haj  leads  us  to  diop  out  certain  states  from  cm  conaid- 
eiatknit  and  to  treat  others  as  if  the j  knew  themselves  And 
their  objects  as  the  psychologist  Imows  both,  whibh  is  a 
disastrous  fallacy  in  tLe  science. 
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THE  RELATIONS  OF  HINDS  TO  OTHER  THIKQa 

Since,  for  psychology,  a  mind  is  an  object  in  a  world  of 
other  objects,  its  relation  to  those  other  objects  miiBi  next 
be  sanreyecL  Eiret  of  all,  to  its 

Mmd8»  as  we  know  them,  axe  tempoxaiy  exietenoea 
IHieihermymiiid  hadabeing  prior  to  the  birUi  of  my  body, 
whether  it  shall  have  one  after  the  latter's  d^eceaee,  are 

questions  to  be  decided  by  my  general  philosophy  or  the- 
ology rather  than  by  what  we  call '  Hcientific  facts ' — I  leave 
oat  the  facts  of  so-called  spiritualism,  as  being  still  in  dis- 
pute. Psychology,  as  a  natural  science,  confines  itself  to 
the  present  life,  in  which  eyery  mind  appears  yoked  to  a 
body  through  which  its  manifestations  appear.  In  the 
present  world,  then,  minds  precede,  succeed,  and  coexist 
^th  each  other  in  the  common  receptacle  of  time,  and  of 
their  collective  relations  to  the  latter  nothing  more  can  be 
8&id.  The  life  of  the  individmal  consciousness  in  time  seemSy 
bowever,  to  be  an  interrupted  one,  so  that  the  question: 

Are  toe  ever  wholly  ujwonscious  ? 

beoomes  one  which  must  be  discussed.  Sleep,  fainting^ 
coma,  epilepsy,  and  other  *  unconscious '  conditions  are  apt 

to  break  in  upon  and  occupy  lar^  durations  of  what  we 
nevertheless  consider  the  mental  history  of  a  single  man. 
And,  the  fact  of  interruption  being  admitted,  is  it  not 
possible  that  it  may  exist  where  we  do  not  suspect  it/  and 
CT6I1  perhaps  in  an  incessant  and  fine-grained  form  ? 

This  might  happen,  and  yet  the  subject  himself  never 
bnowii  We  often  take  ether  and  have  operations  per- 
fanned  without  a  suspicion  that  our  consciousness  has  suf- 
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fered  a  breach.  The  two  ends  join  each  other  smoothlr 
over  the  gap  ;  and  only  the  sight  of  our  wound  assures  us 
that  we  must  have  been  living  through  a  time  which  lor; 
onr  immediate  oonscioaBneas  was  non-existent  !Even  in 
sleep  this  sometimeB  happens :  We  think  we  have  had  no 
nap,  and  it  takes  the  dock  to  assure  ns  thatwe  are  wrong.* 
We  thus  maj  li^e  through  a  real  outward  time,  a  time 
known  by  the  psychologist  who  studies  us,  and  yet  noti 
fed  the  time,  or  infer  it  from  any  inward  sign.  The  ques- 
tion is,  how  often  does  this  happen?  Is  consciousness 
really  discontinaoos,  incessantly  interrupted  and  recom- 
menomg  (from  the  psychologist's  point  of  view)?  and  does 
it  only  seem  oontinnoos  to  itself  by  an  illusion  analogous 
to  that  of  the  zoetrope?  Or  is  it  at  most  times  as oontina- 
OQ8  outwardly  as  it  inwardly  seems? 

It  must  be  confessed  that  we  can  give  no  rigorous 
answer  to  this  question.  Cartesians,  who  hold  that  the 
essence  of  the  soul  is  to  think,  can  of  course  solve  it 
a  priori,  and  explain  the  appearance  of  thoughtless  inter- 
vals eitiier  by  lapses  in  onr  ordinary  memory,  or  by  the 
sinking  of  oonsdonsness  to  a  minimal  state,  in  which  per- 
haps all  that  it  feels  is  a  bare  existence  which  leaves  no 
particulars  behind  to  be  recalled.  If,  however,  one  hsve 
no  doctrine  ab(jut  the  soul  or  its  essence,  one  is  free  to  take 
the  ai)poaranceH  for  what  they  seem  to  be,  and  to  admit 
that  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  may  go  to  sleep. 

Locke  was  the  first  prominent  champion  of  this  latter 
view,  and  the  pages  in  which  he  attacks  the  Cartesian  belief 
are  as  spirited  as  any  in  his  Essay.  Evei  j  drowsy  nod 
shakes  their  doctrine  who  teach  that  their  sonl  is  always 
thinking."  He  will  not  believe  that  men  so  easih'  forget. 
M.  Jouffroy  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  attacking  the  question  in 
the  same  empirical  way,  are  led  to  an  opposite  condosion. 
Their  reasons,  brietly  stated,  are  these : 


*  MeMB.  Payton  Spence  (Journal  of  Spec.  Phil.,  z.  888,  zir.  W 
and  H.  H.  Garver  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Science,  8d  serlea«  zx.  180)  argae,  tte 
one  ftom  apecttlaiiTe,  the  other  from  experimental  ground^  thai*  tkaphiii- 

cal  condition  of  oooadousness  being  neural  vibratton,  the  oonsciousnc* 
must  itself  be  incessnntly  interrupted  by  uncoDSciouaaeai—aboiii  flftj  tfaoM 
a  second,  according  U>  Ganrer. 
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In  somnambiilisin,  natnral  or  induced,  there  is  often  a 
great  display  of  iutellectual  activity,  followed  by  complete 
oblivic>n  of  all  that  has  passed.* 

On  being  suddenly  awakened  from  a  sleep,  however  pro- 
found, we  always  catch  oarselves  in  the  middle  of  a  dream. 
Common  dreams  are  often  remembered  for  a  few  miniites 
tffcer  waldiig,  and  then  inetrieTablj  losi 

Frequently,  when  awake  and  abeent-minded,  we  ar» 
visited  by  thoughts  and  images  which  the  next  instant  we 
cannot  recall. 

Our  insensibility  to  habitual  noises,  etc.,  whilst  awake, 
proves  that  we  can  neglect  to  attend  to  that  which  we  never* 
theless  f  eeL  Similarly  in  sleep,  we  grow  inured,  and  sleep 
Boundly  in  presence  of  sensations  of  sound,  cold,  contact,, 
etc.,  which  at  first  prevented  onr  complete  repose.  We  have 
learned  to  neglect  them  whilst  asleep  as  we  should  whilst 
awake.  The  mere  sense-imjn'e.Hsions  are  the  same  when  the 
bleej)  is  (leej)  as  when  it  is  light ;  the  diflereuce  must  lie  in 
a  jvdgnienl  on  the  part  of  the  apparently  slumbering  mind 
that  they  are  not  worth  noticing. 

This  discrimination  is  equiJlj  shown  by  nurses  of  the 
nek  and  mothers  of  infants,  who  will  sleep  through  much 
noise  of  an  irrelevant  sort,  but  waken  at  tiie  slightest  stir- 
ring  of  the  patient  or  the  babe.  This  last  fact  shows  the 
mist-organ  to  be  jieivious  for  sounds. 

Many  peo])le  have  a  remarkable  faculty  of  registering 
when  asleep  the  flight  of  time.  They  will  habitually  wake 
up  at  the  same  minute  day  after  day,  or  will  wake  punctu- 
iUy  at  an  unusual  hour  determined  upon  OTemighi  How 
etn  this  knowledge  of  the  hour  (more  accurate  often  than 
anything  the  waking  consciousness  shows)  be  possible 
without  mental  activity  during  the  interval? 

8nch  are  what  we  may  call  the  classical  reasons  for  ad- 
mitting that  the  mind  is  active  even  when  the  person  after- 
wards ignores  the  factf   Of  late  years,  or  rather,  one  may 

*  That  the  appearance  of  mental  activity  here  is  real  can  be  proved  by 
ngfestingto  the  '  h}7)nntize<I '  somnambuUiBt  that  he  shall  remember  when 
he  awakes.    He  will  then  often  do  so. 

t  For  more  details,  of.  Malebranche,  Rech.  de  la  Verite,  bk.  in.  chap. 
1;  J.  Locke,  £88ay  cone.  U.  U.,  book  u.  cb.  i;  C.  Wolf,  PsycboL 
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sajt  of  late  months,  they  have  been  reinforced  by  a  k>t  of 
earionB  observations  made  on  hysleiioal  and  hypnotic 
subjects,  which  proye  the  existence  of  a  highly  dcTeloped 
consciousness  in  places  where  it  has  hitherto  not  been  8iis> 

pected  at  all.  These  observations  throw  such  a  norel  light 
upon  humau  nature  that  I  must  give  them  in  some  detail. 
That  at  least  four  different  and  in  a  certain  sense  rival  ob- 
servers should  agree  in  the  same  oonoluaion  justifies  as  in 
accepting  the  conclusion  as  true.  i 

'  UnoonKiovsfima  *  in  Hyaterica.  i 

One  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  in  persons  suffer- 
ing  from  hysteric  disease  in  its  extreme  forms  consists  in 
alterations  of  the  uatuial  sensibility  of  varioos  parts  and 
organs  of  the  body.    Usually  the  alteration  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  defect^  or  aniesthesia.   One  or  both  eyes  are  blind, 
or  color-blind,  or  there  is  hemianopsia  (blindness  to  one 
half  the  field  of  view),  or  the  field  is  contracted.  Hearing, 
taste,  smell  may  similarly  disappear,  in  part  or  in  totality. 
Still  more  striking  are  the  cutaneous  ana'sthesias.    The  old 
witch-iinders  looking  for  the  *  devil's  seals  '  learned  well 
the  existence  of  those  insensible  patches  on  the  skin  of  | 
their  victims,  to  which  the  minute  physical  examinations  : 
of  recent  medicine  have  but  recently  attracted  attention  | 
again.    They  may  be  scattered  anywhere,  but  are  veiy 
apt  to  affect  one  side  of  the  body.    Not  infrequently  they  i 
affect  an  entire  lateral  half,  from  head  to  foot ;  and  the 
in8ensil)le  skin  of,  say,  the  left  side  will  then  be  foiiiul  | 
separated  from  the  naturally  sensitive  skin  of  the  right  by  a 
perfectly  sharp  line  of  demarcation  down  the  middle  of  the 
front  and  back.   Sometimes,  most  remarkable  of  all,  the 
entire  skin,  hands,  feet,  face,  everything,  and  the  mucous 
membranes,  muscles  and  joints  so  far  as  they  can  be  ez- 


rationalis,  §  59;  Sir  W.  Hamiltuu.  Lectures  on  Metapb.,  lecture  ztd; 
J.  Bascom.  Sdence  of  Mind»  §  12;  Th.  JoulTroy.  Mfiknges  PhUos.,  *da 
Sommeil H.  HoUaiid,  Clui{iten  on  Meotal  Physiol.,  p.  80;  B.  Brodb. 
Ptoychol.  ReeeArchet*  p.  147;  E.  M.  Ghesl^,  Jovra;  of  Spec  Flifl.»  vol  n. 
]».  72;  Tb.  Ribot.  Maladies  de  la  FMsoimallt^,  pp.  8-10;  H.  Loiie,  Msli- 
pliyaice,  g  688. 
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ploied,  become  etmpUidy  inBensible  without  the  other  liial 
functions  becoming  gravely  distarbecL 

These  hysterical  antesthesias  can  be  made  to  disappear 
more  or  less  completely  by  various  odd  processes.  It  has 
been  recently  found  that  magnets,  plates  of  metal,  or  the 
electrodes  of  a  battery,  placed  against  the  skin,  have  this 
peenliAr  power.  And  when  one  side  is  relieved  in  this  way, 
the  ansBsthesia  is  often  found  to  have  transferred  itself  to 
the  opposite  side,  which  until  then  was  welL  Whether  these 
strange  effects  of  magnets  and  metals  be  due  to  their  direct 
physiological  action,  or  to  a  prior  effect  on  the  patient's 
mind  (*  expectant  attention'  or  *  suggestion')  is  still  a 
mooted  question.  A  still  better  awakener  of  sensibility  is 
the  hypnotic  trance,  into  which  many  of  these  patients  can 
be  yery  easily  placed,  and  in  which  tiieir  lost  sensibility  not 
infrequently  becomes  entirely  restored.  Such  returns  of 
sensibility  succeed  the  times  of  insensibility  and  alternate 
with  them.  But  Messrs.  Pierre  Janet  *  and  A.  Binet  t  have 
shown  that  during  the  times  of  anaesthesia,  and  coexisting 
with  it^  aemibUUff  to  the  cmoeHhetio  parts  is  also  thercy  in  the 
form  qf  a  aeoondary  oonscwwness  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
primary  or  normal  one,  bat  susceptible  of  being  tapped  and 
msde  to  testify  to  its  existence  in  various  odd  waya  . 

Chief  amongst  these  is  what  M.  Janet  calls  '  the  method 
oi  distract  ion/  These  hysterics  are  apt  to  possess  a  very 
narrow  field  of  attention,  and  to  Ix*  unable  to  think  of  more 
than  one  thing  at  a  time.  When  talking  with  any  person 
they  forget  everything  else.  "  When  Lucie  talked  directly 
iritii  any  one,"  says  M.  Janet,  "  she  ceased  to  be  able  to  hear 
sny  other  person.  You  may  stand  behind  her,  call  her  by 
uune,  shout  abuse  into  her  ears,  without  making  her  turn 
lomid ;  or  place  yourself  before  her,  show  her  objects, 
touch  her,  etc.,  without  attracting  her  notice.  When  finally 
she  becomes  aware  of  you,  she  thinks  you  have  just  come 
into  the  room  again,  and  greets  you  accordingly.  This 
singular  foigetfulness  makes  her  liable  to  tell  all  her  secrets 
sbnd,  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  unsuitable  auditors." 

*  L'Automatisme  Psychologicjue,  Paris,  1889,  p^iMi'm. 
f  See  his  articles  in  the  Chicago  Open  Court,  for  July,  August  aad 
Hovember.  I&d9.   Also  in  the  Kevue  Pbilosophique  for  lb88  and  '90. 
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Now  M.  Janet  lonnd  in  8eT8xal  sabjeois  like  this  that  if  he 
eame  ap  behind  them  whilst  thej  weie  plunged  in  convenft- 
tion  witii  a  third  party,  and  addressed  them  in  a  whisper,  teU- 

ing  them  to  raise  their  hand  or  perform  other  simple  acts, 
they  would  obey  tlie  order  giveu,  although  their  toLk^ 
ing  intelligence  was  quite  unconscious  of  recei\'ing  it.  Leatl- 
ing  them  from  one  thing  to  another^  he  made  them  reply  bj 
signs  to  his  whispered  questions,  and  finally  made  them 
answer  in  writing,  if  a  pencil  were  placed  in  their  hand. 
The  primary  consciousness  meanwhile  went  on  with  the 
conversation,  entirely  unaware  of  these  performances  on  the 
hand's  part.  The  consciousness  which  presided  over  these 
latter  ap})eared  in  its  turn  to  be  quite  as  little  disturbed  by 
the  upper  cousciousness's  concerns.  This  proof  by  *  atcto- 
matic  *  uniting,  of  a  secondary  oonsciousness's  existence,  is 
the  most  cogent  and  striking  one ;  bnt  a  crowd  of  other  facts 
prove  the  same  thing.  If  I  run  through  them  rapidly,  the 
reader  will  probably  be  convinced. 

The  apparently  ancesthetic  hand  of  these  sul)jects,  for 
one  thing,  mill  off  en  fuidpt  itself  discriininatingly  to  what- 
ever object  may  be  put  into  it  With  a  pencil  it  will  make 
writing  movements ;  into  a  pair  of  scissors  it  wiU  put  its  fin- 
gers and  will  open  and  shut  them,  etc.,  etc  The  primary  con- 
sciousness, so  to  call  it,  is  meanwhile  unable  to  say  whether 
or  no  anything  is  in  the  hand,  if  the  latter  be  hidden  from 
sight.  "  I  put  a  pair  of  eyeglasses  into  L^onie*s  aniesthetie 
hand,  this  hand  o])ens  it  antl  rjiises  it  towards  the  nose,  but 
half  way  thither  it  enters  the  tield  of  vision  of  Leouie,  who 
sees  it  and  stops  stupelied :  *  Why,'  says  she, '  I  have  an  eye- 
glass in  my  left  hand  !' "  M.  Binet  found  a  very  curious  sort 
of  connection  between  the  apparently  ansBsthetic  skin  and 
the  mind  in  some  Salp^triere-subjects.  Things  placed  in 
the  hand  were  not  felt,  but  thought  of  (apparently  in  visual 
terms)  and  in  no  wise  referred  by  the  subject  to  their  start- 
ing point  in  the  hand's  sensation.  A  key,  a  knife,  placed  in 
the  hand  occasioned  ideas  of  a  key  or  a  knife,  but  the  iiand 
felt  nothing.  Similarly  the  subject  thought  of  the  number 
3,  6,  eta,  if  the  hand  or  finger  was  bent  three  or  six  times 
by  the  operator,  or  if  he  stroked  it  three,  six,  etc.,  times. 

In  certain  individuals  there  was  found  a  still  odder 
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phenomenou,  which  reminds  one  of  that  curious  idiosyncrasy 
of  *  colored  hearing  *  of  which  a  few  cases  have  been  latelj 
described  with  great  care  by  foreign  writers.    These  indi- 
yiduals,  namely,  saw  the  impression  reoelTed  by  the  hand, 
but  oonld  not  feel  it ;  and  tiie  thing  seen  appeared  by  no 
means  associated  with  the  hand,  bat  more  like  an  indepen- 
dent Tision,  which  nsnally  interested  and  snrprised  the 
patieni    Her  hand  being  hidden  by  a  screen,  she  was 
ordered  to  look  at  another  screen  and  to  tell  of  any  \n8ual 
image  which  might  project  itself  tlioroon.    Numbers  would 
then  come,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  times  the  in- 
sensible member  was  raised^  touched,  etc.   Colored  lines 
and  figures  wonld  come,  corresponding  to  similar  ones 
tnced  on  the  palm ;  the  hand  itself  or  its  fingers  wonld 
come  when  manipulated ;  and  finally  objects  placed  in  it 
wonld  come ;  bnt  on  the  hand  itself  nothing  wonld  ever  be 
felt    Of  course  simulation  would  not  be  hard  here;  but 
M.  Biuet  disbelieves  this  (usually  very  shallow)  explanation 
to  be  a  probable  one  iu  cases  in  question.* 

The  usual  wa}'  in  which  doctors  iiioMsure  the  deUcacy 
of  onr  touch  is  by  the  compass-points.  Two  points  are 
normally  felt  as  one  whenever  they  are  too  close  together 
for  discrimination ;  but  what  is  '  too  dose  *  on  one  part  of 
tiie  akin  may  seem  very  far  apart  on  another.  In  the 
middle  of  the  back  or  on  the  thigh,  less  than  3  inches  may 
be  too  close ;  on  the  finger-tip  a  tenth  of  an  inch  is  far 
enough  apart  Now,  as  tested  iu  this  way,  with  the  appeal 
made  to  the  primary  consciousness,  which  talks  through 
the  mouth  and  seems  to  hold  the  field  alone,  a  certain  per- 
son's skin  may  be  entirely  an»sthetic  and  not  feel  the  com- 
psss-points  at  all ;  and  yet  this  same  skin  will  prove  to  have 
a  perfectly  normal  sensibility  if  the  appeal  be  made  to  that 
o&er  secondary  or  snb-conscionsness,  which  expresses 
itself  automatically  by  writing  or  by  moTsmentsof  the  hand. 
M.  Binet^  M.  Pierre  Janet,  and  M.  Jnles  Janet  have  all  found 
ihia.   The  subject,  whenever  touched,  wunld  signify  *  one 

*  nib  whole  pbeoomeaoii  shows  how  an  Idw  which  remainB  Itself  below'  \ 
flietliifahold  of  a  certidn  eonedotis  self  may  occasion  assodative  effects 
tkmin.  The sUn-sensatioiis  unfelt  by  the  patient's  primaiy  consdousneas 
iwiksn  nefertheless  their  usual  visual  associates  therein. 
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point '  or  'hro  polnta»'  as  aoonratalj  as  if  she  were  a  nor* 
mal  persoiL  She  would  aignifj  it  only  bytiieae  mo^mente ; 
and  of  the  lAoTementB  tbemselves  her  primary  self  would 

be  as  unconscious  as  of  tlie  facts  they  signified,  for  what  the 
submerged  consciousness  makes  the  hand  do  automatically 
is  unknown  to  the  oonsciousness  which  uses  the  mouth. 

Messrs.  Bemheim  and  Pitres  have  also  proved,  by  ob- 
servations too  complicated  to  be  given   in  this  ^lo^ 
that  the  hysterical  blindness  is  no  real  blindness  at  alL 
The  eye  of  an  h3r8teric  which  is  totally  blind  when  the 
other  or  seeing  eye  is  shut,  will  do  its  share  of  vision  per- 
fectly well  when  InAh  eyes  are  open  together.    But  even 
where  both  eyes  are  semi-blind  from  hysterical  disease, 
the  method  of  automatic  writing  proves  that  their  percep- 
tions exists  only  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  npper 
conscionsness.   M.  Binet  has  found  the  hand  of  his  patUmts 
nnconsdonsly  writing  down  words  which  their  eyes  ware 
yainly  endeavoring  to  '  see/  Le.,  to  bring  to  the  upper  con- 
sciousness.   Their  submerged  consciousness  was  of  course 
seeing  them,  or  the  baud  could  not  have  written  as  it  did. 
Colors  are  similarly  perceived  by  the  sub-conscious  self, 
which  the  hysterically  color-blind  eyes  cannot  bring  to  the 
normal  consciousness.   Pricks,  bums,  and  pinches  on  the 
annsthetio  skin,  all  nnnoticed  by  the  upper  sel^  are  reool* 
lected  to  have  been  suffered,  and  oomplaaned  of»  as  soon 
as  the  under  self  gets  a  chance  to  express  itself  by  the 
passage  of  the  subject  into  hypnotic  trance. 

It  must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  in  certain  persons^ 
at  least,  the  total  possible  consciotianeaa  may  be  into 
fOfrU  which  coexist  but  mtUuaUy  ignore  eack  oiher^  and 
share  the  objects  of  knowledge  between  them.  More  re- 
markable stUl,  they  are  amplemeniary.  •  Give  an  object 
to  one  of  the  consciousnesses,  and  by  that  fact  you  remove 
it  from  the  other  or  others.  Barring  a  certain  common 
fund  of  information,  like  the  command  of  language,  etc., 
what  tlie  upper  self  knows  the  under  self  is  ignorant  of, 
and  vice  veracu  M.  Janet  has  proved  this  beautifully  in  his 
subject  Lucie.  The  following  experiment  will  serve  as  the 
type  of  the  rest :  In  her  trance  he  covered  her  lap  with 
es^s,  each  bearing  a  number.   He  then  told  her  that  on 
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wttking  she  should  not  see  any  card  whose  number  was  a 
multiple  oi  three.   This  is  the  ordinaiy  so-called  <  post- 
hjpnotio  snggestum/  now  well  known,  and  for  whioh  Lnoie 
was  a  welLadapted  snbjeci  Acoordingly,  when  she  was 
awakened  and  asked  abont  the  papers  on  her  lap,  she 
counted  and  said  she  saw  those  only  whose  number  was 
not  a  multiple  of  3.    To  the  12,  18,  9,  etc.,  she  was  blind. 
But  the  Iiand,  when  the  sub-conscious  self  was  interrogated 
by  the  usual  method  of  engrossing  the  upper  self  in  another 
eoBTersationt  wrote  that  the  only  cards  in  Lucie's  lap  were 
fliose  numbered  12,  18»  9,  etc,  and  on  being  asked  to  pick 
op  all  the  cards  whioh  were  there,  picked  up  these  and  let 
HbB  dhers  lie.  Similarly  when  the  sight  of  certain  things 
was  suggested  to  the  snb-consdons  Lncie,  the  normal 
Lucie  suddenly  became  partially  or  totally  blind.  What 
is  the  matter  ?    I  can't  see !"  the  normal  personage  sud- 
denly cried  out  in  the  midst  of  her  conversation,  when 
M.  Janet  whispered  to  the  secondary  personage  to  make 
ase  of  her  eyes.    The  ansosthesias,  paralyses,  contractions 
and  other  irregularities  from  which  hysterics  suffer  seem 
flien  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  their  secondazy  personage 
has  enriched  itself  by  robbing  the  pnmaiy  one  of  a  func- 
tion which  the  latter  ought  to  have  retained.   The  curative 
indication  is  erideni:  get  at  the  secondary  personage,  by 
bypnotization  or  in  whatever  other  way,  and  make  her  give 
up  the  eye,  the  skin,  the  arm,  or  whatever  the  affected  part 
may  be.   The  normal  self  thereupon  regains  possession,  sees, 
feels,  or  is  able  to  move  again.   In  this  -way  M.  Jules  Janet 
easily  cured  the  well-known  subject  of  the  Salpetriere,  Wit, 
of  all  sorts  of  afflictions  which,  until  he  discovered  the 
secret  of  her  deeper  trance,  it  had  been  difficult  to  subdue. 
"Gessez  oette  mauvaise  plaisanterie,"  he  said  to  the  sec- 
ondary self — and  the  latter  obeyed.   The  way  in  which  the 
various  personages  share  the  stock  of  possible  sensations 
between  them  seems  to  be  amusingly  illustrated  in  this 
young  woman.    When  awake,  her  skin  is  insensible  every- 
where except  on  a  zone  about  the  arm  where  she  habitually 
wears  a  gold  bracelet    This  zone  has  feeling ;  but  in  the 
deepest  trance^  when  all  the  rest  of  her  body  feels,  this  par- 
tieolar  sone  becomes  absolutely  annsthetic. 
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Sometimes  the  mutual  ignoxanoe  of  the  selTee  leads  to 
inoideiitB  which  are  strange  enough.   The  aets  and  more- 

ments  performed  by  the  sub-conscious  self  are  withdra-WB 
from  the  conscious  one,  and  the  subject  will  do  all  sorts  of 
incongruous  things  of  which  he  remains  quite  unaware. 
**I  order  Lucie  [by  the  method  of  distraction]  to  make  a 
pied  de  nez,  and  her  hands  go  forthwith  to  the  end  of  her 
nose.  Asked  what  she  is  doing,  she  replies  that  she  is 
doing  nothing,  and  oontinnes  for  a  long  time  talking,  witii 
no  apparent  suspicion  that  her  fingers  are  moving  in  front 
of  her  nose.  I  make  her  walk  about  the  room  ;  she  con- 
tinues to  speak  and  believes  lierself  sitting  down.** 

M.  Janet  observed  similar  acts  in  a  man  in  alcoholic 
delirium.  Whilst  the  doctor  was  questioning  him,  M.  J. 
made  him  by  whispered  suggestion  walk,  sit,  kneel,  and  even 
lie  down  on  his  face  on  the  floor,  he  all  the  while  belieying 
himself  to  be  standing  beside  his  bed.  Snoh  hisiarreriet 
sound  incredible,  until  one  has  seen  their  like.  L0U54  ago, 
without  understanding  it,  I  myself  saw  a  small  exaiiij)le  of 
the  way  in  which  a  person's  knowledge  may  be  shared  by 
the  two  selves.  A  young  woman  who  had  been  writing 
automatically  was  sitting  with  a  pencil  in  her  hand,  trying  to 
lecall  at  my  request  the  name  of  a  gentleman  whom  she  had 
once  seen.  8he  could  only  recollect  the  first  syllable.  Her 
hand  meanwhile,  without  her  knowledge,  wrote  down  the 
last  two  sy  llables.  In  a  perfectly  healthy  young  man  who 
can  write  with  the  planchette,  I  lately  found  the  hand  to 
be  entirely  anesthetic  during  the  writing  act ;  I  could  prick 
it  severely  without  the  Subject  knowing  the  fact  The  wrO^ 
tngonthe  pUmcheUe,  however,  accused  me  in  strong  terms 
of  hurting  the  hand.  Pricks  on  the  other  (non-writing) 
hand,  meanwhile,  which  awakened  strong  protest  from  tiie 
young  man*s  vocal  organs,  were  denied  to  exist  by  the  self 
which  made  the  planchette  go.* 

We  get  exactly  similar  results  in  the  so-caUed  post-hyp- 
notio  suggestion.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  certisdn  sub- 
jects, when  told  during  a  trance  to  perform  an  act  or  to 


*  See  Proeeedinge  of  Americea  80c  for  Flqroli.  Remrobt  toL  l  pi 
64a 
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e^ierienoe  an  haUnomatioii  after  waking,  will  when  the  time 
cornea^  obey  the  oommancL  How  ia  the  oommand  legia- 
tered?   How  ia  ita  performance  ao  aocnrately  timed? 

These  problems  were  loug  a  mystery,  for  the  primary  per- 
sonality remembers  nothing  of  the  trance  or  the  suggestion, 
and  will  often  trumj)  up  an  improvised  pretext  for  yielding 
to  the  anaccoantable  impulse  which  possesses  the  man  so 
suddenly  and  which  he  cannot  resist.    Edmund  Gumey 
waa  the  firat  to  diacoyer,  by  means  of  automatic  writing,  that 
the  secondary  aelf  ia  awake,  keeping  ita  attention  con- 
stantly fixed  on  the  command  and  watching  for  the  signal 
of  its  execution.    Certain  trance-subjects  who  were  also 
automatic  writers,  when  roused  from  trance  and  put  to  the 
planchette, — not  knowing  then  what  they  wrote,  and  having 
their  npper  attention  fully  engroaaed  by  reading  aloud,  talk- 
ing, or  aolying  problema  in  mental  arithmetic, — ^would  in. 
scribe  the  orders  which  they  had  received,  together  with 
notes  relative  to  the  time  elapsed  and  the  time  yet  to  run 
before  the  execution.  *   It  is  therefore  to  no  *  automatism  ' 
in  the  mechanical  seuse  that  such  acts  are  due  :  a  self  pre- 
sides over  them,  a  split-off,  limited  and  buried,  but  yet  a 
folly  conacioua,  sell   More  than  this,  the  buried  self  often 
comes  to  the  surface  and  drives  out  the  other  aelf  whilst 
the  acts  are  performing.    In  other  worda,  the  subject 
lapses  into  trance  again  when  the  moment  arrives  for  exe- 
cution, and  has  no  subsequent  recollection  of  the  act  which 
he  has  done.    Gurney  and  Beaunis  established  this  fact, 
which  has  since  been  verified  on  a  large  scale ;  and  Gurney 
also  showed  that  the  patient  heoskme  miggestihh  again  during 
the  brief  time  of  the  performance.   M.  Janet's  observa- 
tions, in  their  turn,  well  illustrate  the  phenomenon. 

"I  teQ  Lnde  to  keep  her  arms  raised  after  she  eball  have 
twakeoed.  Hardly  is  she  in  the  normal  state,  when  up  go  her  arms 
above  her  head,  but  she  pays  no  attention  to  them.  81m  goes,  oomes, 
converses,  holding  her  arms  high  in  the  air.  If  asked  what  her  arms 
are  doing,  she  is  surprised  at  such  a  question,  and  aays  very  sinoerely: 
*  My  hands  are  doing  nothing;  they  are  just  like  yours.*  ...  I  oom« 

^PiDoeedlafi  of  IIm  (London)  8oc  for  Piydi.  Reieaidi,  Jfnr  18a7,  p. 
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maud  hee  to  weep,  and  when  awake  she  leally  aobe,  hot  oontiniiee  ti 
the  midst  of  her  tears  to  talk  of  very  gay  matters.  The  sobbinf^  over, 
there  remained  no  trace  of  this  grief,  whioh  seemed  to  have  been  quite 
sab-oonscioiis.'* 

The  primary  self  often  has  to  inTent  an  halhiciuation  by 
whioh  to  mask  and  hide  from  its  own  view  the  deeds  wliich 
the  other  self  is  enacting.   L^onie  3  *  writes  real  letters, 
whilst  L^nie  1  believes  that  she  is  knitting ;  or  Imcie  3 
really  comes  to  the  doctor's  office,  whilst  Lnde  1  belieTSs 
herself  to  be  at  home.    This  is  a  sort  of  delirium.  The 
alphabet,  or  the  series  of  numbers,  when  handed  over  to 
the  attention  of  the  secondary  personage  may  for  the 
time  be  lost  to  the  normal  self.    Whilst  the  hand  writes 
the  alphabet,  obediently  to  command,  the  'subject,'  to 
her  great  stupefaction,  finds  herself  unable  to  recall  it^  etc. 
Few  things  are  more  curious  tiian  these  relations  of  matoal 
exclusion,  of  which  all  gradations  exist  between  the  seyerai 
partial  consciousnesses. 

How  far  this  s|)littiiig  up  of  the  mind  into  separate  con- 
sciousnesses may  exist  iu  eacli  one  of  us  is  a  problem.  M. 
Janet  holds  that  it  is  only  possible  where  there  is  abnormal 
weakness,  and  consequently  a  defect  of  unifying  or  co-or- 
dinating power.  An  hysterical  woman  abandons  part  of  her 
consciousness  because  she  is  too  weak  nervously  to  hold 
it  together.  The  abandoned  part  meanwhile  may  solidify 
into  a  secondary  or  sub-conscious  self.  In  a  perfectly-  sound 
subject,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  dropped  out  of  mind  at 
one  moment  keeps  coming  back  at  the  next  The  whole 
fund  of  experiences  and  knowledges  remains  integrated,  and 
no  split-off  portions  of  it  can  get  organized  stably  enough 
to  form  subordinate  seWea  The  stability,  monotony,  and 
stupidity  of  these  latter  is  often  veiy  striking.  The  post- 
hypnotic sub-consciousness  seems  to  think  of  nothing  but 
the  order  which  it  last  received ;  the  cataleptic  sub-con- 
sciousness, of  nothing  but  the  last  position  imprinted  on  the 
limb.  M.  Janet  could  cause  definitely  circumscribed  red- 
dening and  tumefaction  of  the  skin  on  two  of  his  subjects, 

*  M.  Jauet  designates  by  numbers  the  different  personalities  wkicb  thft 
tahject  may  display. 
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bj  suggesting  to  them  in  hypnotism  the  halluciuatiou  of  a 
mustard-poultice  of  any  special  shape.  "J*ai  tout  le 
temps  pens^  k  Yotre  sinapisme,*'  says  the  subject^  when 
pat  back  into  trance  after  the  suggestion  has  taken  effect 
A  man  N.,  .  .  .  whom  M.  Janet  operated  on  at  long  in- 
tervals, was  between  whiles  tampered  with  by  another 
operator,  and  when  put  to  sleep  again  by  M.  Janet,  said  ho 
was  *  too  far  away  to  receive  orders,  being  in  Algiers.* 
The  other  operator,  having  suggested  that  hallucination, 
had  forgotten  to  remoTe  it  before  waking  the  subject  from 
his  trance,  and  the  poor  passiTe  trance-personality  had 
stack  for  weeks  in  the  stagnant  dream.  L^nie*s  snb-con- 
edons  performances  having  been  illustrated  to  a  caller,  by 
h  *  pied  de  nez  *  executed  with  her  left  hand  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  when,  a  year  later,  she  meets  him  again, 
np  goes  the  same  hand  to  her  nose  again,  without  Leonie's 
normal  self  suspecting  the  fact. 

All  these  facts,  taken  together,  form  unquestionably  the 
beginning  of  an  inquiry  which  is  destined  to  throw  a  new 
light  into  the  very  abysses  of  our  nature.   It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  have  cited  them  at  such  length  in  this  early 
chapter  of  the  book.    They  prove  one  thing  coiu  lusively, 
namely,  that  ict'  must  never  take  a  person's  testimony,  how^ 
ever  sincere,  thai  /ie  has  /di  nothing,  as  proof  positive  that 
noftduig  has  been  there.   It  may  have  been  there  as  part  of 
the  consciousness  of  a  'secondary  personage,*  of  whose  ex- 
periences the  primary  one  whom  we  are  consulting  can 
nstorslly  give  no  account   In  hypnotic  subjects  (as  we 
shaD  see  in  a  later  chapter)  just  as  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  paralyze  a  movement  or  member  by  simple 
suggestion,  so  it  is  easy  to  produce  what  is  called  a  system- 
atized anfBsthesia  by  word  of  commanci   A  systematized 
anaesthesia  means  an  insensibility,  not  to  any  one  element 
of  things,  but  to  some  one  concrete  thing  or  class  of  things. 
The  subject  is  made  blind  or  deaf  to  a  certain  person  in  the 
mom  and  to  no  one  else,  and  thereupon  denies  that  that  per- 
son is  present,  or  has  spoken,  etc.    M.  P.  J anet's  Lucie,  blind 
to  some  of  the  numbered  cards  in  her  lap  (p.  207  above  i,  is 
a  case  in  point   l<{ow  when  the  object  is  simple,  like  a  red 
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wafer  or  a  black  cioss,  the  subject,  althonpli  he  denies  that 
be  bees  it  wheu  he  k)<)ks  straipjht  at  it,  nevertheless  gets  a 
*  negative  after-image  *  of  it  when  he  looks  away  ^^fty"^ 
showing  that  the  optical  impression  of  it  has  been  received. 
Moreover  reflection  shows  that  such  a  subject  must  ciw- 
Ungidah  the  otijedt  from  othera  like  U  in  order  to  be  bUnd  to 
it.  Make  him  blind  to  one  person  in  the  room,  set  all 
the  persons  in  a  row,  and  tell  him  to  count  them.  He  will 
count  all  but  that  one.  But  how  can  he  tell  which  one  not 
to  count  without  recognizing  who  he  is  ?  In  like  manner, 
make  a  stroke  on  paper  or  blackboard,  and  tell  him  it  is 
not  there,  and  he  will  see  nothing  but  the  clean  paper  or 
board.  Next  (he  not  looking)  surround  the  original  stroke 
with  other  strokes  ezaotl  j  like  it^  and  ask  him  what  he 
sees.  He  will  point  ont  one  by  one  all  the  new  strokes,  and 
omit  the  original  one  every  time,  no  matter  how  numerous 
the  new  strokes  may  be,  or  in  what  order  they  are 
arranged.  Similarly,  if  the  original  single  stroke  to  which 
he  is  blind  be  doubled  by  a  prism  of  some  sixteen  degrees 
placed  before  one  of  his  eyes  (both  being  kept  open),  he 
will  say  that  he  now  sees  one  stioke,  and  point  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  image  seen  through  the  prism  lies,  ignor- 
ing still  the  original  stroke. 

Obviously,  then,  he  is  not  blind  to  the  kind  of  stroke  in 
the  least.  He  is  blind  onlv  to  one  individual  stroke  of  that 
kind  in  a  particular  position  on  the  board  or  paper — that 
is  to  a  particular  complex  object ;  and,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem  to  say  so,  he  must  (Ustinguish  it  with  great  ao- 
euracy  from  others  like  i^  in  order  to  remain  blind  to  it 
when  the  others  are  brought  near.  He  discriminatee  it^  as 
a  preliminary  to  not  seeing  it  at  all. 

Again,  when  by  a  prism  before  one  eye  a  previously  in- 
visible line  has  been  made  visible  to  that  eye,  and  the  other 
eye  is  thereupon  closed  or  screened,  its  closure  makes  no 
difference ;  the  line  still  remains  visible.  But  if  then  the 
prism  be  removed,  the  line  will  disappear  even  to  the  eye 
which  a  moment  ago  saw  it,  and  both  eyes  will  revert  to 
their  original  blind  state. 

"We  have,  then,  to  deal  in  these  cases  neither  with  a  blind- 
ness of  the  eye  itself,  nor  with  a  mere  failure  to  notice,  but 
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with  something  maoh  moie  complex;  namely,  an  actiye 
conntmg  out  and  positive  ezdnsion  of  certain  objeota.  It 
is  as  when  one  *  oats*  an  acquaintance, '  ignores  *  a  claim, 

or  *  refuses  to  be  inflnenced '  by  a  consideration.  But  the 
perceptive  activity  which  works  to  this  result  is  discon- 
nected from  the  consciousness  which  is  personal,  so  to 
8peak,  to  the  subject,  and  makes  of  the  object  concerning 
which  the  suggestion  is  made,  its  own  priyate  possession 
and  prey.*  ; 

^e  mother  who  is  asleep  to  eyeiy  sound  but  the  stir- 
rings of  her  babe^  evidently  has  Uie  babe-portion  of  her  au« 
ditory  sensibility  systematically  awake.    Relatively  to  that, 
the  rest  of  her  mind  is  in  a  state  of  systematized  anR?sthesia. 
That  department,  split  off  and  disconnected  from  the  sleep- 
ing part,  can  none  the  less  wake  the  latter  up  in  case  of 
need.   So  that  on  the  whole  the  quarrel  between  Des- 
cartes and  Locke  as  to  whether  the  mind  ever  sleeps  is  less 
near  to  solution  than  eyer.  On  a  priori  speculatiye  grounds 
Locke*8  yiew  that  thought  and  feeling  may  at  times  wholly 
disappear  seems  the  more  plausible.    As  glands  cease  to 
secrete  and  muscles  to  contract,  so  the  brain  should  some- 
times cease  to  carry  currents,  and  with  this  minimum  of  its 
activity  might  well  coexist  a  minimum  of  consciousness. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  see  how  deceptiye  are  appearances, 
and  are  forced  to  admit  that  a  part  of  consciousness  may 
teyer  its  connections  with  other  parts  and  yet  contmue  to  be. 
On  the  whole  it  is  best  to  abstain  from  a  conclusion.  The 
science  of  the  near  future  will  doubtless  answer  this  ques- 
tion more  wisely  than  we  can  now. 


*  How  10  ooncelTe  of  this  state  of  mind  Is  not  qmj.  It  would  be  much 
iimpler  to  ondentand  the  process,  if  adding  new  strokes  made  the  first  one 
viaible.  There  would  then  be  two  different  objects  apperceived  as  totals^ 
—paper  with  one  stroke,  paper  with  many  strokes  ;  and,  blind  to  the  for- 
mer, he  would  see  all  that  weis  in  the  latter,  l)ccauM  be  would  have  apper* 
cei?ed  it  as  a  different  total  in  the  first  instance. 

A  process  of  this  sort  occurs  sometimes  (not  always)  when  the  new 
Miokes,  instead  of  being  mere  repetitions  of  the  original  one,  are  lines 
wUck  oomblne  with  U  Into  a  total  object,  say  abuman  fsoe.  The  sab> 
Jset  of  th*  tranoe  then  may  regain  his  sight  of  the  line  to  wUeh  he  had 
pnwkNiiigr  been  blind,  by  seebig  it  as  part  of  the  face. 
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Let  hb  tam  now  to  consider  the 

BEIiATIONS  OF  CONSCIOUSXESS  TO  8FAC£. 

This  is  the  problem  known  in  the  history  of  philoeo- 
phj  as  the  qwe^um  f)f  ihe  ami  of  the  aouL  It  has  gmm 
rise  to  much  literature*  but  we  mast  onrselyes  treat  it  Tery 
briefly.   Everythiug  depends  on  what  we  oonoeive  the  soul 

to  be,  an  extended  or  an  inextended  entity.  If  the  former, 
it  may  occupy  a  sent  If  the  latter,  it  may  not;  thon«:h  it 
has  been  thought  that  even  then  it  might  still  have  a  posi- 
turn.  Much  hair-splitting  has  arisen  about  the  possibility 
of  an  inextended  thing  neyertheless  being  preamf  tlirongh- 
ont  a  certain  amount  of  extension.  We  mnst  <ii«fcitigiiifth 
the  kinds  of  presence.  In  some  manner  onr  conscionsness 
is  '  present'  to  eyerything  with  which  it  is  in  relation.  I  am 
cognUivdy  present  to  Orion  whenever  I  perceive  that  con- 
stellation, but  I  am  not  dyimmicalhj  present  there,  I  work 
no  effects.  To  my  brain,  however,  I  am  dynamically  present, 
inasmuch  as  my  thoughts  and  feelings  seem  to  react  upon 
the  processes  thereol  If,  then,  by  the  seat  of  the  mind  is 
meant  nothing  more  than  the  locality  with  which  it  stands 
in  immediate  dynamic  relations,  we  are  certain  to  be 
right  in  saying  that  its  seat  is  somewhere  in  the  cortex  of 
the  brain.  Descartes,  as  is  well  known,  thought  that  the 
inexttmded  soul  was  immediatt^ly  present  to  the  pineal 
gland.  Others,  as  Lotze  in  his  earlier  days,  and  W.  Yolk- 
mann,  think  its  position  must  be  at  some  point  of  the  struc- 
toreless  matrix  of  the  anatomical  brain-elements,  at  which 
point  they  suppose  that  all  nerve-currents  may  cross  and 
combine.  The  scholastic  doctrine  is  that  the  soul  is  to* 
tally  present,  both  in  the  whole  and  in  each  and  every  part 
of  the  body.  This  mode  of  presence  is  said  to  be  due  to 
the  soul's  iuexteuded  uature  and  to  its  simplicity.  Two  ex- 
tended entities  could  only  correspond  in  space  with  one 
another,  part  to  part, — but  not  so  does  the  sonl,  which  has 
no  parts,  correspond  with  the  body.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton 
and  Professor  Bowen  defend  something  like  this  view.  I 
H.  Fichte,  Ulrici,  and,  among  American  philosophers,  Mr. 

J.  E.  Walter,^  maintain  the  soul  to  be  a  space-filling  prin- 

1  -  .  ■  -  III  ■  -  ■  - 1  . 

*  PeroeptloD  of  Space  and  Matter,  1S7S.  part  n.  du^  8 
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ciple.  Eichte  calk  it  the  inner  body,  Ulrici  likens  it  to  a 
fluid  of  non-molecnlar  composition.  These  theories  remind 
US  of  the  '  theosophic  *  doctrines  of  the  present  daj,  and 
carry  us  back  to  times  when  the  sonl  as  vehicle  of  con- 

scioQsness  was  not  discriminated,  as  it  now  is,  from  the 
vital  principle  presiding  over  the  formation  of  the  body. 
Plato  gave  head,  breast,  aud  abdomen  to  the  immortal  rea- 
son, the  courage,  and  the  appetites,  as  their  seats  respeo* 
tivelj.  Aristotle  argues  that  the  heart  is  the  sole  seal 
Elsewhere  we  find  the  blood,  the  brain,  the  Inngs,  the  liver 
the  kidneys  even,  in  tnm  assigned  as  seat  of  tibe  whole  or 
part  of  the  soul.* 

Tlie  truth  is  that  if  the  thinking  principle  is  extended  we 
neither  know  its  form  nor  its  seat ;  whilst  if  unextended,  it 
is  absurd  to  speak  of  its  having  any  space-relations  at  alL 
Space-relations  we  shall  see  hereafter  to  be  aenaible  thing& 
The  only  objects  that  can  have  mutual  relations  of  position 
are  objects  that  are  perceived  coexisting  in  the  same  felt 
space.  A  thing  not  perceived  at  all,  such  as  the  iuexteuded 
soul  must  be,  cannot  coexist  with  any  perceived  objects  in 
this  way.  No  lines  can  be  felt  stretching  from  it  to  the 
other  objects.  It  can  form  no  terminus  to  any  space-inter- 
TsL  It  can  therefore  in  no  intelligible  sense  enjoy  position. 
Its  relations  cannot  be  spatial,  but  must  be  exclusively 
cognitive  or  dynamic,  as  we  have  seen.  So  far  as  they  are 
dynamic,  to  talk  of  the  soul  being  *  present '  is  only  a  figure 
of  speech.  Hamilton's  doctrine  that  the  soul  is  present  to 
the  whole  body  is  at  any  rate  false  :  for  cognitively  its  pres- 
ence extends  far  beyond  the  body,  and  dynamically  it  does 
ikot  extend  beyond  the  brain«t 


*  For  a  very  good  condensed  history  of  the  various  opinions,  sec  W. 
Yolkmaim  von  ToUunar,  Lebrbuch  d.  Fiychologie,  §  16,  Anm.  Complete 
teferences  to  Sir  W.  HamOton  are  given  in  J.  B.  Walter,  Perception  of 
SpMeand  Matter,  pp.  (MMI. 

tHost  contempoiaiy  writers  ignore  the  question  of  the  soul's  seat 
hoUtU  it  the  only  one  who  seems  to  have  been  much  concerned  nlx>ut  it, 
lad  his  views  have  varied.  Cf.  Mtdiciuische  Psychol.,  ^  10.  Microcos- 
laiis,  bk.  III.  ch.  2.  Metaphysic,  bk.  iii.  ch.  5.  Outlines  of  Psychol., 
part  u.  ch.  8.   See  alBO  G.  T.  Fechner.  Psychophysik,  chap,  xxxvii. 
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are  either  relatious  to  other  minds,  or  to  material  things.  The 
material  things  are  either  the  miiurs  own  braiuy  on  the  one 
hand,  or  anything  dse,  on  the  other.  The  relations  of  a 
mind  to  its  own  brain  are  of  a  unique  and  utterly  mjateii- 
ons  sort ;  we  diBonssed  them  in  the  last  two  chapters,  and 
can  add  nothing  to  that  acoouni 

The  mind's  relations  to  other  objects  than  the  brain  are 
cognitive  and  emotional  relations  exclusively,  so  far  as  we 
know.  It  knows  them,  and  it  inwardly  lodcomes  or  rejects 
them,  but  it  has  no  other  dealings  with  them.  When  it  seems 
to  act  upon  them,  it  only  does  so  through  the  intermediary 
of  its  own  body,  so  that  not  it  but  the  body  is  what  acts  on 
them,  and  the  brain  must  first  act  npon  the  body.  The 
same  is  tme  when  other  things  seem  to  act  on  iW they  only 
act  on  the  body,  and  through  that  on  its  brain.*  All  that 
it  can  do  directly  is  to  know  other  things,  misknow  or 
ignore  them,  and  to  iind  that  they  interest  it^  in  tliis  fashion 
or  in  that. 

Now  the  relation  of  knovnng  is  the  most  mysterious  thing 
in  the  world.  If  we  ask  how  one  thing  con  know  another 
we  are  led  into  the  heart  of  ErkemiibiiaHheorie  and  metaphys- 
ics.  The  psychologist,  for  his  part,  does  not  consider  the 

matter  so  curiously  as  this.  Finding  a  world  before  him 
which  he  cannot  but  believe  that  he  knows,  and  setting 
himself  to  study  his  own  past  thoughts,  or  someone  else's 
thoughts,  of  what  he  believes  to  be  that  same  world ;  he 
cannot  but  conclude  that  those  other  thoughts  know  it  after 
their  fashion  even  as  he  knows  it  after  his.  Knowledge  be- 
comes for  him  an  ultunate  relation  that  must  be  admitted, 
whether  it  be  explained  or  not,  just  like  difference  or  re- 
semblance, which  no  one  seeks  to  explain. 

Were  our  topic  Absolute  Mind  instead  of  being  the  con- 
crete minds  of  individuals  dwelling  in  the  natural  world* 
we  could  not  tell  whether  that  Mind  had  the  function  of 
knowing  or  not,  as  knowing  is  commonly  understood.  We 


♦  I  purposely  ignore  'clairvoyance'  and  atiion  upon  distant  things  by 
'mediums,'  as  not  yet  matters  of  common  consent. 
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uighi  learn  the  complexion  of  its  thoughts;  but»  as  we  * 

should  have  no  realities  outside  of  it  to  compare  them  with, 
— for  if  we  had,  the  Mind  would  not  be  Absolute, — we  could 
not  criticise  them,  and  find  them  either  right  or  wron^' ;  and 
we  shordd  have  to  call  them  simply  the  thou^^lits,  aud  not 
the  knotdedge^  of  the  Absolute  Mind,  finite  minds»  how- 
ever, can  be  judged  in  a  different  way,  because  the  psychol- 
ogist  hiTpa^^^  can  go  bail  for  the  independent  realify  of  the 
objectB  of  which  they  think.  He  knows  these  to  exist  oat- 
aide  as  well  as  inside  the  minds  in  qnestion ;  he  thus  knows 
whether  the  minds  think  and  Amow,  or  only  think;  and 
tiiough  his  knowledge  is  of  course  that  of  a  fallible  mortal, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  conditions  that  should  make  it  more 
likely  to  wrong  in  this  case  than  in  any  other. 

l^ow  by  what  tests  does  the  psychologist  decide  whether 
the  state  of  mind  he  is  studying  is  a  bit  of  knowledge,  or 
only  a  subjectiYe  fact  not  referring  to  anything  outside 
itself? 

He  uses  the  tests  we  all  practically  use.  If  the  state  of 
mind  tvMinNes  his  own  idea  of  a  certain  reality ;  or  if  without 

resembling  his  idea  of  it,  it  seems  to  imply  that  reality  and 
refer  to  it  by  operating  upon  it  through  the  bodily  organs ; 
or  even  if  it  resembles  and  operates  on  some  other  reality 
that  implies,  and  leads  up  to,  and  terminates  in,  the  first 
one, — in  either  or  all  of  these  cases  the  psychologist  admits 
that  the  state  of  mind  takes  cognizance,  directly  or  remotely^ 
distinctly  or  yaguely,  truly  or  falsely^  of  the  reality's  nature 
and  position  in  the  world.  If ,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mental  state  under  examination  neither  resembles  nor  oper- 
ates on  any  of  the  realities  known  to  the  psychologist,  he  calls 
it  a  subjective  state  pure  and  simple,  possessed  of  no  cog- 
nitive worth.  If,  again,  it  resemble  a  reality  or  a  set  of 
realities  as  he  knows  them,  but  altogether  fail  to  operate 
on  them  or  modify  their  course  by  producing  bodily  motions 
vhieh  the  psychologist  sees,  then  the  psychologist^  like  all 
of  us,  may  be  in  doubt  Let  the  mental  state,  for  example, 
occur  during  the  sleep  of  its  subject  Let  the  latter  dream 
fA  the  death  of  a  certain  man,  and  let  the  man  simulta- 
neously die.  Is  the  dream  a  mere  coincidence,  or  a  veri- 
table cognition  of  the  death?    Such  puzzling  cases  are 
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'  what  the  Societies  for  'Psycbioal  Besearcli '  are  ooJieci- 
ing  and  trying  to  interpret  in  the  most  reaHonable  way. 

If  the  dream  were  tiie  only  one  of  the  kind  the  snbject 
ever  had  in  his  life,  if  the  context  of  the  deatii  in  the  dream 
differed  in  many  particnlars  from  tiie  real  death's  context^ 
and  if  the  dream  led  to  uo  action  about  the  death,  unques- 
tionably we  should  all  call  it  a  strange  coiucideuce,  and 
naught  besides.  But  if  the  death  in  the  dream  had  a  long 
eontext,  agreeing  point  for  point  with  every  featore  that 
attended  the  real  death;  if  the  subject  were  constantly 
having  snch  dreamsy  all  eqnally  perfect^  and  if  on  awaking 
he  had  a  habit  of  acting  immediately  as  if  they  were  tme 
and  so  getting  *  the  start '  of  his  more  tardily  informed 
neighbors, — we  sliould  probably  all  have  to  admit  that  he 
had  some  mysterious  kind  of  clairvo^^ant  power,  that  his 
dronms  in  an  inscrutable  way  knew  just  those  realities 
which  they  figured,  and  that  the  word  *  coincidence '  failed 
to  tonch  the  root  of  the  matter.  And  whatever  doubts  any 
one  preserved  would  completely  vanish  if  it  should  appesr 
that  from  the  midst  of  his  dream  he  had  the  power  of  tnier* 
feting  with  the  course  of  the  reality,  and  making  the  events 
in  it  turn  this  way  or  that,  according  as  he  dreamed  they 
should.  Then  at  least  it  would  be  certain  that  he  and  the 
psychologist  were  dealing  with  the  same.  It  is  by  sack 
tests  as  these  that  we  are  convinced  that  the  wiUdng  minds 
of  our  fellows  and  our  own  minds  know  the  same  extemsi 
world. 

Tht  p8ych6hgtst*8  aUitvde  towards  cognition  will  be  so 
important  in  the  sequel  that  we  must  not  lea»-e  it  until  it  is 
made  perfectly  clear.  //  is  a  ihtroughgoing  dualism.  It 
supposes  two  elements,  mind  knowing  and  thing  known,  and 
treats  them  as  irreducible.  Neither  gets  out  of  itself  or 
into  the  other,  neither  in  any  way  ia  the  other,  neither 
makes  the  other.  They  just  stand  face  to  face  in  a  common 
world,  and  one  simply  knows,  or  is  known  unto,  its  counter- 
part This  singular  relation  is  not  to  be  expressed  in  jiny 
lower  terms,  or  translated  into  any  more  intelligible  name. 
Some  sort  of  sig/ial  must  be  given  by  tlie  thing  to  the  mind  s 
brain,  or  the  knowing  will  not  occur — we  find  as  a  matter 
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of  fftot  that  the  mere  eansienoe  of  a  thing  outside  the  brain 
ifl  not  a  sufficient  cause  for  our  knowing  it :  it  must  strike 
tfie  brain  in  some  way,  as  well  as  be  there,  to  be  known. 
Bui  the  brain  beiug  struck,  the  knowledge  is  constituted 

by  a  new  construction  that  occurs  altogether  in  the  miud. 
The  thing  remains  the  same  whether  known  or  not.*  And 
when  once  there,  the  knowledge  may  remain  there,  what- 
ever becomes  of  the  thing. 

IBj  the  ancients,  and  by  unreflecting  people  perhaps  to* 
day,  knowledge  is  explained  as  the  parage  of  something 
firom  without  into  the  mind — ^the  latter,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
its  sensible  affections  go,  being  passiye  and  receptiye. 
6nt  eyen  in  mere  sense-impression  the  duplication  of  the 
object  by  an  inner  construction  must  take  place.  Consider, 
with  Professor  Bowne,  what  happens  wheu  two  people  con- 
yerse  together  and  know  each  other's  miud. 

No  thoogbtB  leaye  the  mind  of  one  and  cross  into  the  mind  of  the 
other.  When  we  speak  of  an  exchange  of  thought,  even  the  crudest 
nund  knows  that  this  is  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  ...  To  perceive 
another's  thought,  we  must  construct  his  thought  within  ourselves;  .  .  . 
this  thought  is  our  own  and  is  strictly  original  with  us.  At  the  same 
time  we  owe  it  to  the  other :  and  if  it  had  not  originated  with  liim,  it 
woiild  probably  not  have  ori^'inated  with  us.  But  what  has  the  other 
d.iiu'  ?  .  .  .  This  :  by  an  entirely  mysterious  world-order,  the  .speaker 
is  enabled  to  produce  a  series  of  signs  which  are  totally  unlike  [the] 
thooght,  but  which,  by  virtue  of  the  same  my.sterious  order,  act  as  a 
seri€»  of  incitements  upon  the  hearer,  so  that  he  constructs  within 
himsdf  the  corresponding  mental  state.  The  act  of  the  speaker  consists 
in  aTaOing  himself  of  the  proper  incitements.  The  act  of  the  hearer  is 
immediately  only  the  reaction  of  the  soul  against  the  incitement.  .  .  . 
An  communion  between  finite  minds  is  of  this  sort  .  .  .  Probably  no 
reflecting  person  would  deny  this  condosion,  but  when  we  say  that 
what  is  thus  true  of  perception  of  another's  thought  is  equally  true  of 
tiie  perception  of  the  outer  world  in  general,  many  minds  will  be 
disposed  to  question,  and  not  a  few  will  deny  it  outright.  Yet  there  is 
no  alternative  but  to  affirm  that  to  perceive  the  universe  we  must 
construct  it  in  thought,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  the  universe  is  but 
the  unfolding  of  the  mind's  inner  nature.  .  .  .  By  describing  the  mind 
as  a  waxen  tablet,  and  things  as  impressing  themselves  upon  it,  we 
itt^m  to  get  i;reat  insight  until  we  think  to  ask  where  this  extended 
tablet  is,  and  how  things  stamp  themselves  on  it,  and  how  the  percep- 

*  I  disiegud  MnMffifiJiMf  which  may  Ister  come  to  the  tbiaf  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  known.  The  knowing  |Mri0  in  no  wise  affects  the  thing. 
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tive  act  would  be  explained  even  if  they  did.  .  .  .  The  immediate 
antecedents  of  sensation  and  perception  are  a  series  of  nervous  changes 
in  the  brain.    Whatever  we  know  of  the  outer  world  is  revealed  odIt 
in  and  through  these  nervous  changes.   But  these  are  totally  unlik*^ 
the  objects  assumed  to  exist  as  their  causes.    If  we  might  conceive  the 
mind  as  in  the  light,  and  in  direct  contact  with  its  objects,  the 
imagination  at  least  would  be  comforted ;  but  when  we  conceive  the 
mind  as  coming  in  contact  with  the  outer  world  only  in  the  dark 
chamber  of  the  skull,  and  then  not  in  contact  with  the  objects  per- 
ceived, but  only  with  a  series  of  nerve-changes  of  which,  moreover,  it 
knows  nothing,  it  is  plain  that  the  object  is  a  long  way  off.    All  talk 
of  pictures,  impressions,  etc.,  ceases  because  of  the  lack  of  all  the 
oonditioDs  to  give  taob  flgnmany  meaniog.   It  is  not  even  oiear  that 
we  shall  ever  find  our  way  oat  of  the  darkneiB  into  the  world  of 
and  reality  again.  We  h^n  with  eomplete  tmst  in  physics  and  the 
senses,  and  are  forthwith  led  away  from  the  ol^eot  into  a  nerroot 
labyrinth,  where  the  object  is  entirely  displaced  by  a  set  of  nenroui 
changes  which  are  toti^y  unlike  anything  but  themselves.  FmsDy, 
we  iMidin  the  dark  chamber  of  the  sknlL  The  object  has  gone  com- 
pletely, and  knowMge  las  not  yet  appeared.  Kervons  signs  are  tte 
raw  material  of  all  knowledge  of  the  onter  woifd  acootdtag  to  the  mmi 
decided  realism.   But  in  order  to  pass  beyond  these  signs  into  a 
knowledge  of  the  outer  world,  we  must  posit  an  interpreter  who  shidl 
read  back  these  signs  into  their  objective  meaning.   But  that  inter- 
preter, again,  mnst  implicitly  contain  the  meaning  of  the  universe 
within  itself;  and  these  signs  are  really  but  excitations  which  cause  the 
soul  to  unfold  what  is  within  itself.    Intismuch  as  by  common  consent 
the  soul  communicates  with  the  outer  world  only  through  ihes^e  sifirns, 
and  never  comes  nearer  to  the  object  than  such  signs  can  bring  it.  it 
follows  that  the  principles  of  interpretation  must  be  in  the  mind  itself, 
and  that  the  resulting  construction  is  primarily  only  an  expression  of  the 
mind  s  own  nature.    All  reaction  is  of  this  sort;  it  expresses  the  nature 
of  the  reacting  agent,  and  knowledge  comes  under  the  same  head, 
this  fact  makes  it  necessary  for  us  either  to  admit  a  pre-estabHshed 
harmony  between  the  laws  and  nature  of  thought  and  the  laws  and 
nature  of  things,  or  else  to  allow  that  the  objects  of  perception,  the 
universe  as  it  appears,  are  purely  phenomenal,  being  but  the  way  in 
which  the  mind  reacts  against  the  ground  of  its  sensations."  * 

The  dualism  of  Object  and  Subject  and  their  pre-estab* 
lished  harmony  are  what  the  psychologist  as  sucli  must 
assume,  whatever  ulterior  monistie  philosophy  he  maj,  as 
an  indiyidual  who  has  the  right  also  to  be  a  metapL  vsicuuiy 
have  in  reserve.   I  hope  that  this  general  point  is  now 

*  B.  P.  Bowne:  Metaphysics,  pp.  407-10.  Cf.  also  Lotse:  Loflk, 

sob;  8SW-7. 
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made  clear,  8o  that  we  may  leave  it^  and  descend  to  some 
distiiictioiis  of  detaiL 

Thert  art  two  kinds  of  knoivledge  broadly  and  practically 
ciifltii^^riiishable :  we  may  call  them  respectively  knowledge 
^  ^u(pud$itainoe  and  kiiawledge^^xbout.  Most  langnages  ez- 
proBO  ihh  difltinotion;  thnsy  yr^arat,  Mivati  nosoere^  seire; 
tmnen^  wis9m;  ^onnaUref  aavoir*  I  am  aoquainted  with 
many  people  and  things,  which  I  know  very  little  about, 
except  their  presence  in  the  places  where  I  have  met  them. 
I  know  the  color  blue  when  I  see  it,  and  tlie  flavor  of  a 
pMT  when  I  taste  it ;  I  know  an  inch  when  I  move  my 
finger  through  it ;  a  second  of  time,  when  I  feel  it  pass; 
an  effort  of  attention  when  I  make  it ;  a  difference  between 
two  things  when  I  notice  it;  bnt  aboui  the  inner  nature  of 
theee  isets  or  what  makes  them  what  they  are,  I  can  say 
nothing  at  alL   I  cannot  impart  acquaintance  with  them 
to  any  one  who  has  not  already  made  it  himself.    I  cannot 
describe  them,  make  a  blind  man  guess  what  blue  is  like, 
define  to  a  child  a  syllogism,  or  tell  a  philosopher  in  just 
what  respect  distance  is  just  what  it  is,  and  differs  from 
other  forms  of  relation*  At  most,  I  can  say  to  my  friends^ 
Go  to  certain  places  and  act  in  certain  ways,  and  these 
objectB  will  probably  come.   All  the  elementary  natores  of 
tiie  worlds  its  highest  genera,  the  simple  qualities  of  matter 
and  mind,  together  with  the  kinds  of  relation  that  subsist 
between  them,  must  either  not  be  known  at  all,  or  known 
in  this  dumb  way  of  acquaintance  without  knoidedge-abont. 
In  minds  able  to  speak  at  all  there  is,  it  is  true,  some  knowl- 
edge about  everything.   Things  can  at  least  be  classed,  and 
the  times  of  their  appearance  told*   But  in  general,  the  less 
we  analyse  a  thing,  and  the  fewer  of  its  relations  we  per- 
9txwB^  the  less  we  know  about  it  and  the  more  our  famili- 
arity with  it  is  of  the  acquaintance-tj  ])e.   The  two  kinds 
of  knowledge  are,  therefore,  as  the  human  mind  practi- 
cally exerts  them,  relative  terms.  That  is,  the  same  tli()ii«^^lit 
of  a  thing  may  be  called  knowledge-about  it  in  comparison 
with  a  simpler  thought,  or  acquaintance  with  it  in  compari- 

•  Cf.  John  Qfote:  Bzploratio  Pbilosophloftp  p.  60;  H.  Helmholt^ 
popnlar  Sctontiflc  Ledant,  London,  p.  806-9. 
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son  with  a  thought  of  it  that  fa  more  articulate  aad  esrglSai 

The  grammatical  sentence  expresses  this.    Its  *  subject' 
stands  for  an  ol)ject  of  acquaintance  which,  by  the  addition  j 
of  the  predicate,  is  to  get  something  known  about  it.    We  I 
may  already  know  a  good  deal^  whan  we  hear  the  snbjed 
named — ^ite  name  may  hare  lidi  connotations.   But,  know 
we  much  or  little  then,  we  know  more  still  when  the  sen- 
tence is  done.   We  can  relapse  at  will  into  a  mere  condi- 
tion of  acquaintance  with  an  object  by  scattering  our 
attention  and  staring  at  it  in  a  vacuous  trauee-like  way. 
We  can  ascend  to  knowledge  aboid  it  by  rall^dng  our  wits 
and  proceeding  to  notice  and  analyze  and  think.   What  we 
are  only  acquainted  with  is  only  presefU  to  onr  minds ;  we 
have  it»  or  Uie  idea  of  ii   But  when  we  know  about  i^  we  | 
do  more  than  merely  have  it;  we  seem,  as  we  think  over  its 
relations,  to  subject  it  to  a  sort  «of  treatmetU  and  to  operaU 
upon  it  with  our  thought.    The  words  feeling  and  thought 
give  voice  to  the  antithesis.    Throui^h  feelings  we  become 
acquainted  with  things,  but  only  by  our  thoughts  do  we 
know  about  them.    Feelings  are  the  germ  and  starting 
point  of  cognition,  thoughts  the  deyeloped  tree.   The  mini- 
mum of  grammatical  subject,  of  objective  presence,  of  leality  | 
known  about,  the  mere  beginning  of  knowledge,  must  be 
named  by  the  word  that  says  the  least.    Such  a  word  is  the 
interjection,  as  lo !  there!  eccol  voiUi !  or  the  article  or 
demonstrative  pronoun  introducing  the  sentence,  as  the,  if, 
that.    In  Chapter  XII  we  shall  see  a  little  deeper  into  what 
this  distinction,  between  the  mere  mental  having  or  feeling 
of  an  object  and  the  thinking  of  it,  portends. 

The  mental  states  usually  distinguished  as  feelings  are 
the  efnoHona,  and  the  sensaiiona  we  get  from  skin,  muscle, 
viscus,  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  palate.  The  *  thoughts,'  as 
recognized  in  popular  parlance,  are  the  conceptions  and 
judginenis.  When  we  treat  of  these  mental  states  in  par- 
ticular we  shall  have  to  say  a  word  about  the  cognitive 
function  and  value  of  each.  It  may  perhaps  be  well  to 
notice  now  that  our  senses  only  give  us  acquaintance  with 
facts  of  body,  and  that  of  the  mental  states  of  other  pezaoofl 
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we  only  have  oonoeptual  knowledge.  Of  our  own  past 
states  of  mind  we  take  oognizanoe  in  a  peculiar  way.  Thej 
are  '  objects  of  memory/  and  appear  to  ns  endowed  with 

a  sort  of  warmth  aud  intimacy  tliat  makes  the  perception 
of  them  seem  more  like  a  proce^is  of  seu^atiou  than  like  a 
ikoaghti. 
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THB  STRBAM  OF  THOUOHT. 

We  now  begin  our  study  of  the  mind  from  within.  Most 
books  start  with  sensations,  as  the  simplest  mental  facts, 
and  proceed  synthetically,  constructing  each  higher  stage 
from  those  below  it.    But  this  is  abandoning  the  empirical  i 
method  of  investigatioii.   No  one  oyer  bad  a  simple  sensa-  I 
tion  by  itseli   GonBoioosiieas,  from  onr  natal  day,  is  of  a 
teeming  multiplicity  of  objects  and  relations,  and  what  we 
call  irimple  sensations  are  results  of  discriminative  atten- 
tion, pushed  often  to  a  very  high  degree.    It  is  astonishing 
what  havoc  is  wrought  in  psychology  by  admitting  at  the 
outset  apparently  innocent  suppositions,  that  nevertheless 
contain  a  flaw.   The  bad  consequences  develop  themselyes  i 
later  on»  and  are  irremediable,  being  woTen  tiirongh  the 
whole  textore  of  the  work.   The  notion  that  sensations, 
being  the  simplest  things,  are  the  first  things  to  take  up  in 
psychology  is  one  of  these  suppositions.    The  only  thing  i 
which  psychology  has  a  right  to  postulate  at  the  outset  is 
the  fact  of  thinking  itself,  and  that  must  first  be  taken  up 
and  analyzed.  If  sensations  then  prove  to  be  amongst  the 
elements  of  the  thinking,  we  shall  be  no  worse  off  as  re- 
spects ihem  than  if  we  had  taken  them  for  granted  at  the 
start  I 

The  first  fact  for  us^  ihen^  as  psych6U>gxsts,  is  that  thinking 
of  some  sort  goes  on,    I  use  the  word  thinking,  in  accordance  < 
^nth  what  was  said  ou  p.  186,  for  every  form  of  conscious- 
ness indiscriminately.    If  we  could  say  in  English  'it 
thinks,'  as  we  say  'it  rains'  or  'it  blows,'  we  should  be 

*  A  good  deal  of  this  chapter  is  reprinted  from  an  article  'On  some 
Omissions  of  IntroBpective  Psycbology '  which  appeared  in  '  Mind '  for 
January  1884i 
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stating  the  fact  iiio»t  simplj  and  with  the  minimum  of  as- 
snmptioii.  As  we  oannot^  we  most  simplj  say  that  thought 

^OCB  (Nl» 

Wm  OHARAOTMBB  IN  TH0I70HT. 

How  does  it  go  on  ?  We  notice  immediately  five  impor* 

tant  characters  in  the  process,  of  which  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  present  chapter  to  treat  in  a  general  way  : 

1)  Every  thought  tends  to  be  part  of  a  personal  con- 
soiousness. 

2)  Within  each  personal  consoionsness  thought  is  always 

3)  Within  each  personal  consdonsness  thought  is  sen* 

sibly  continuous. 

4)  It  always  appears  to  deal  with  objects  independent 
of  itsell 

5)  It  is  interested  in  some  parts  of  these  objects  to  the 
exelnsion  of  others*  and  welcomes  or  rejects-^dkHMC^  from 
imong  them,  in  a  word — ^all  the  while. 

In  considering  these  fiye  points  snccessiTely,  we  shall 
hsTe  to  plnnge  in  mediaa  res  as  regards  our  vocabulary,  and 
use  psychological  terms  which  can  only  be  adequately  de- 
fined in  later  chapters  of  the  book.  But  ever}'  one  knows 
what  the  terms  mean  in  a  rough  way  ;  and  it  is  only  in  a 
rough  way  that  we  are  now  to  take  them.  This  chapter  is 
hke  a  painter's  first  charcoal  sketch  npon  his  canyas,  in 
which  no  niceties  appear. 

1)  Thcmghi  tends  to  FerBonal  Form. 

When  I  say  every  thought  is  part  of  a  personal  con- 
sciousness j  *  personal  consciousness '  is  one  of  the  terms  in 
question*  Its  meaning  we  know  so  long  as  no  one  asks  us 
to  define  it,  but  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  it  is  the  most 
difficult  of  philosophic  task&  This  task  we  must  confront 
in  the  next  chapter ;  here  a  preliminary  word  will  suffice. 

Li  this  room — tius  lecture-room,  say — ^there  are  a  mul- 
titude of  thoughts,  yours  and  mine,  some  of  which  cohere 
mutually,  and  some  not.  They  are  as  little  each-for-itself 
and  reciprocally  independent  as  they  are  all-belonging- 
together.    They  are  neither:  no  one  of  them  is  separate^ 
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but  eaoh  belongs  with  certain  others  and  idth  none  beside. 
M7  thought  belongs  with  mj  other  thoughts,  and  your 
thought  with  your  other  thonght&   Whether  anywhere  in 

the  room  there  be  a  mere  thought,  which  is  nobody's 
tliouglit,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  for  we  have  no 
experience  of  its  like.  The  only  states  of  consciousness 
that  we  naturally  deal  with  are  found  in  personal  con* 
sciousnessesy  minds,  selyes,  concrete  partLcnlar  I's  and 
yon*a 

Each  of  these  minds  keeps  its  own  thoughts  to  itaell 
There  is  no  giving  or  bartering  between  them.   No  thought 

even  comes  into  direct  sight  of  a  thought  in  another  per- 
sonal consciousness  than  its  own.  Absolute  insulation, 
irreducible  pluralism,  is  the  law.  It  seems  as  if  the  ele- 
mentary psychic  fact  were  not  thought  or  this  thought  or  that 
thought^  but  my  thought^  every  thought  being  owied.  Neither 
oontomporaneity,  nor  proximity  in  space,  nor  similarity  of 
quality  and  content  are  able  to  fuse  tiioughts  together 
which  are  sundered  by  this  barrier  of  belonging  to  differ- 
ent personal  minds.  The  breaches  between  such  thoughts 
are  the  most  absolute  breaches  in  nature.  Everyone  will 
recognize  this  to  be  true,  so  long  as  the  existence  of  some- 
thing corresponding  to  the  term  '  personal  mind  *  is  all  that 
is  insisted  on,  without  any  particular  view  of  its  nature 
being  implied.  On  these  terms  the  personal  self  rather 
than  the  thought  might  be  treated  as  ilie  immediate  datum 
in  psychology.  The  universal  conscious  fact  is  not  *  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  exist,'  but  '  I  think  '  and  '  I  feel.'  *  Nu 
psychology,  at  any  rate,  can  question  the  existence  of  per- 
sonal selves.  The  worst  a  psychology  can  do  is  so  to 
interpret  the  nature  of  these  selves  as  to  rob  them  of  their 
worth.  A  French  writer,  spealdng  of  our  ideas,  says  some- 
where in  a  fit  of  anti-spiritualistic  excitement  that^  misled 
by  certain  peculiaritities  which  they  display,  we  •  end  by 
personifying'  the  procession  which  they  make, — such  per- 
sonification being  regarded  by  him  as  a  great  philosophic 
blander  on  our  pari  It  could  only  be  a  blunder  if  the 
notion  of  personality  meant  something  essentially  different 


*B.  P.  Bowiia:  Met^diytics,  p.  MS. 
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from  anything  to  be  found  in  the  mental  procession.  But  if 
that  procesaioii  be  itself  the  veij  *  original  *  of  the  notion  of 
penonality,  to  personify  it  cannot  possibl  j  be  wrong.  It  is 
already  personified.   There  are  no  marks  of  personality  to 

be  gathered  aliunde^  aud  then  found  lacking  in  the  train  of 
thought.  It  has  them  all  already ;  so  that  to  wliatever 
farther  analysis  we  may  subject  that  form  of  personal  self- 
hood under  which  thoughts  appear,  it  is,  and  must  remain, 
tme  that  the  thoughts  which  psychology  studies  do  contin* 
oally  tend  to  appear  as  parts  of  personal  selves. 

I  say  *  tend  to  appear*  rather  than  'appear,'  on  account 
of  those  facts  of  sub-conscious  personality,  automatic  writ- 
ing, etc.,  of  which  we  studied  a  few  in  the  last  chapter. 
The  buried  feelings  and  thoughts  proved  now  to  exist  in 
hysterical  anic^sthetics,  in  recipients  of  post-hypnotic  sug- 
gestion,  etc.,  themselves  are  parts  of  secondary  persorud 
9dve8.  These  selves  are  for  the  most  part  very  stupid  and 
contracted,  and  are  cut  off  at  ordinary  times  from  commn- 
nication  with  the  regfdar  and  normal  self  of  the  individual ; 
but  still  they  form  conscious  unities,  liave  c'ontinu()iis  mem- 
ories, speak,  write,  invent  distinct  names  for  themselves,  or 
adopt  names  that  are  suggested ;  and,  in  short,  are  entirely 
worthy  of  that  title  of  secondary  personalities  which  is  now 
commonly  given  them.  According  to  M.  Janet  these  second- 
aiy  personalities  are  always  abnormal,  and  result  from  the 
splitting  of  what  onght  to  be  a  single  complete  self  into  two 
parts,  of  which  one  Inrks  in  the  background  whilst  the  otlier 
appears  on  the  surface  as  the  only  self  the  man  or  woman 
has.    For  our  present  purpose  it  is  unimportant  whether 
this  account  of  the  origin  of  secondary  selves  is  applicable 
to  all  possible  oases  of  them  or  not,  for  it  certainly  is  tme 
of  a  large  number  of  them.   Now  although  the  size  of  a 
secondary  self  thus  formed  will  depend  on  the  number  of 
thoughts  that  are  thus  split-off  from  the  main  conscious- 
ness, the  form  of  it  tends  to  personality,  aud  tlie  later 
thoughts  pertaining  to  it  remember  the  earlier  ones  and 
adopt  them  as  their  own.    M.  Janet  caught  the  actual  mo- 
inentof  inspissation  (so  to  speak)  of  one  of  these  secondary 
personalities  in  his  antesthetic  somnambulist  Lucie.  He 
fcmnd  that  when  this  young  woman's  attention  was  absorbed 
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in  ooBTersatioii  with  a  third  party,  her  anesthetio  hand 

would  write  simple  answers  to  qnestions  whispered  to  her  \yy 
himself.  "  Do  yuii  hear?"  he  asked.  "  No^'  was  the  uncon- 
sciously writteu  reply.    "But  to  answer  you  must  hear.** 
Yea,  quite  so.'*    "Then  how  do  you  manage?**    **  I  dofi't 
knew.**    "  There  must  be  some  one  who  hears  me."    "  Yes*** 
**  Who  ?"    "  Someone  other  than  Lucie.''    "  Ah  !  another  per- 
son.  Shall  we  give  her  a  name ?"   " No"   " Yea,  it  will 
be  more  conyenieni"      Wdl,  Jdrienine,  then,*\     Onoe  bap- 
tized»  the  snboonscions  personage,**  M.  Janet  oonturaes^ 
**  grows  more  definitely  outlined  and  displays  better  her 
psychological  characters.    In  particiiLir  she  shows  us  that 
she  is  conscious  of  tlie  feelings  excluded  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  primary  or  normal  personage.    She  it  is  who 
tells  us  that  I  am  pinching  the  arm  or  touching  the  little 
finger  in  which  Luoie  for  so  long  has  had  no  tactile  sensa- 
tions.** ♦ 

In  other  cases  the  adoption  of  the  name  b  j  the  second- 
ary self  is  more  spontaneous.  I  have  seen  a  number  of 
incipient  automatic  writers  and  mediums  as  yet  imperfectlj 

*  developed,'  who  immediately  and  of  their  own  accord 
write  and  speak  in  tin*  name  of  departed  spirits.  These 
may  be  public  characters,  as  ^Mo/.irt,  Faraday,  or  real  pta*- 
sons  formerly  known  to  the  subje  ct,  or  altogether  imagi- 
nary beings.    Without  prejudicing  the  question  of  real 

*  spirit-control  *  in  the  more  developed  sorts  of  trance- 
utterance,  I  incline  to  think  that  these  (often  deplorably 
unintelligent)  rudimentary  utterances  are  the  work  of  an 
inferior  fraction  of  the  subject's  own  natural  mind»  set  free 
from  control  by  the  rest,  and  Working  after  a  set  pattern 
fixed  by  tlie  prejudices  of  the  social  environment  In  a 
spiritualistic  community  we  got  o])tiniistic  messages,  whilst 
in  an  ignorant  Catholic  village  the  secondary  personage 
calls  itself  by  the  name  of  a  demon,  and  proffers  blas- 
phemies and  obscenities,  instead  of  telling  us  how  happy  it 
is  in  the  summer-land.t 

*  V  Automatlsme  F^rcbologique,  p.  818. 

f  Of.  A.  Constans :  neUtlon  wm  une  Bptdfimie  dliystera^fmonopMlile 

'en  1881.  2me  ed.  Ptoto,  186.S.— Chinp  e  Franzolini:  L'Epldemia  d'istero- 
'demonopatie  io  Verzegnls.  Reggio,  1879.— See  also  J.  Keraer's  little 
work :  JNachricbt  vou  dem  Vorkouituen  des  Besessenseios.  1888. 
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Beneath  these  tracts  of  thought,  which,  however  mdi- 

mentarj,  are  still  organized  selyes  with  a  memor}%  habits, 
and  sense  of  their  own  identity,  M.  Janet  thinks  that  the 
facts  of  catalepsy  in  hysteric  patients  drive       to  suppose 
that  there  are  thcnights  quite  unorganized  and  impersonal. 
A  patient  in  cataleptic  trance  (which  can  be  produced  arti- 
ficially in  certain  hypnotized  subjects)  is  witiiont  memory 
on  waking,  and  seems  insensible  and  nnconsdons  as  long 
as  the  cataleptic  condition  lasts.    If,  however,  one  raises 
the  arm  of  snch  a  subject  it  stays  in  that  position,  and  the 
whole  b'xlv  can  tlius  be  moulded  like  wax  under  the  hands 
of  the  operator,  retaining  for  a  considerable  time  whatever 
attitude  he  communicates  to  it    In  hysterics  whose  arm» 
for  example,  is  aniBstheticy  the  same  thing  may  happen. 
The  an»8thetic  arm  may  remain  passively  in  positions  which 
it  is  made  to  assume ;  or  if  the  hand  be  taken  and  made  to 
hold  a  pencil  and  trace  a  certain  letter,  it  will  continue 
tracing  that  letter  indefinitely  on  the  paper.    These  acts, 
until  recently,  were  suppose^l  to  be  accompanied  hy  no 
consciousness  at  all :  they  were  physiological  reflexes.  M. 
Janet  considers  with  much  more  plausibility  that  feeling 
escorts  them.    The  feeling  is  probably  merely  that  of  the 
position  or  movement  of  the  limb,  and  it  produces  no  more 
than  its  natural  effects  when  it  discharges  into  the  motor 
centres  which  keep  the  position  maintained,  or  the  movement 
incessantly  renewed.*    Such  thoughts  as  these,  says  M. 
Janet,  "are  known  by  no  one,  for  disaggregated  sensations 
reduced  to  a  state  of  mental  dust  are  not  syuthetized  in 
any  personality."  f  He  admits,  however,  that  these  very 
iune  unutterably  8tu])id  thoughts  tend  to  develop  memory, 
—the  cataleptic  ere  long  moves  her  arm  at  a  bare  hint ;  so 
tliHt  they  form  no  important  exception  to  the  law  that  all 
thought  tends  to  aasume  the  form  of  personal  conscious- 
ness. 

2)  Thought  ia  in  Constant  Change. 

I  do  not  mean  necessarily  that  no  one  state  of  mind  has 
any  duration — even  if  true,  that  would  be  hard  to  establish. 

*  For  the  Physiology  of  this  compare  the  chapter  ou  the  Will 
\Loe,eU.  p.  316. 
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The  cbange  which  I  have  more  partieiilArly  in  Tiew  is  that 
which  takes  place  in  sensible  intervals  of  time ;  and  the  result 

on  which  I  wish  to  laj  stress  is  this,  that  no  &ktie  once  gone 

can  recur  and  he  identical  with  what  it  teas  he/ore,  Liet  us 
begin  with  Mr.  Shad  worth  Hodgson's  description : 

**  I  go  atmtglit  to  the  faets,  without  saying  I  go  to  iwroeiitioii,  or 
ienaatioii,  or  thought,  or  any  special  mode  at  alL  What  I  find  when  I 
look  at  my  oonaoioiisneBB  at  all  is  that  what  I  cannot  diyeat  myself  of, 
or  not  have  in  consciousness,  if  I  have  any  oonadoosness  at  all.  is  a 
sequence  of  different  feelings.  I  may  shut  my  eyes  and  keep  perfectly 
still,  and  try  not  to  contribute  anything  of  my  own  will ;  but  whether 
I  think  or  do  not  think,  whether  I  perceive  external  things  or  not,  I 
always  have  a  succession  of  ililTerent  feelings.  Anything  else  that  I  may 
have  also,  of  a  more  special  chanicter,  eomes  in  as  parts  of  this  suc- 
cession. Not  to  have  the  succession  of  ditferent  feelings  is  not  to  be 
conscious  at  all.  .  .  .  The  chain  of  oousciousness  is  a  sequence  of 
different*:'  ♦ 

Snch  a  description  as  this  can  awaken  no  possible  pro- 
test from  auy  one.    We  all  recognize  as  diJOTereDt  great 

classes  of  our  conscious  states.  Now  we  are  seeing,  now 
hearing  ;  now  reasoning,  now  willing;  now  recollecting,  now 
expecting  ;  now  loving,  now  hating ;  and  in  a  hundred  other 
ways  we  know  our  minds  to  be  alternately  engaged.  Bat 
all  these  are  complex  states.  The  aim  of  science  is  always 
to  rednce  complexity  to  simplicity ;  and  in  psychologiod 
science  we  haye  the  celebrated  'theory  of  ufaot'  which, 
admitting  the  great  difference  among  each  other  of  what 
may  be  called  concrete  conditions  of  mind,  seeks  to  show 
how  this  is  all  the  resultant  eft'ect  of  variations  in  the  com- 
bination of  certain  simple  elements  of  consciousness  that 
always  remain  the  same.  These  mental  atoms  or  molecules 
are  what  Locke  called  'simple  ideas.*  Some  of  Locke's 
successors  made  out  that  the  only  simple  ideas  were  the 
sensations  strictly  so  called.  Which  ideas  the  simple  ones 
may  be  does  not,  however,  now  concern  us.  It  is  enough 
that  certain  philosophers  have  thought  they  could  see 
undtM'  the  di8Solvin^^-viow-ap])earauce  of  the  mind  elemen- 
tary facta  of  any  sort  that  remained  unchanged  amid  the 
How* 
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And  the  view  of  these  philosophers  has  been  called  little 
into  question,  for  our  common  experience  seems  at  hrst 
sight  to  corroborate  it  entirely.  Are  not  the  sensations  we 
get  from  iheeame  object^  for  example,  always  the  same? 
Does  not  the  same  piano-key,  struck  with  the  same  foroSp 
make  us  hear  in  the  same  way  ?  '  Does  not  the  same  grass 
give  us  the  same  feeling  of  green,  the  same  sky  the  same 
feeling  of  hlue,  auil  do  we  not  get  the  same  olfactory  sen- 
sation no  matter  how  many  times  we  put  our  nose  to  the 
same  flask  of  cologne  ?  It  seems  a  piece  of  metaphysical 
sophistry  to  suggest  that  we  do  not ;  and  yet  a  close  at- 
tention to  the  matter  shows  that  there  ie  no  proqf  that  the 
some  hodi^f  eenaaUon  is  ever  got  by  w  twice. 

What  is  got  twioe  U  the  acme  objbot.  We  hear  the  same 
tote  over  and  over  again  ;  we  see  the  same  quality  of  green, 
or  nmell  the  same  objective  perfume,  or  experience  the  same 
tpecies  of  pain.  The  realities,  concrete  and  abstract,  physi- 
cal and  ideal,  whose  permanent  existence  we  believe  in, 
seem  to  be  constantly  coming  up  again  before  our  thought, 
and  lead  us,  in  our  carelessness,  to  suppose  that  our  4deas ' 
of  them  are  the  same  ideas.  When  we  come,  some  time 
later,  to  the  chapter  on  Perception,  we  shall  see  how  invet- 
erate is  our  habit  of  not  attending  to  sensations  as  subjec- 
tive facts,  but  of  simply  using  tliem  as  stepping-stones  to 
pass  over  to  the  recognition  of  the  realities  whose  presence 
they  reyeaL  The  grass  out  of  the  window  now  looks  to  me 
of  the  same  green  in  the  sun  as  in  the  shade,  and  yet  a 
painter  would  have  to  psint  one  part  of  it  dark  brown, 
trother  part  bright  yellow,  to  give  its  real  sensational  effeci 
We  take  no  heed,  as  a  rule,  of  the  diflereut  wjiy  iu  which 
the  same  things  look  and  sound  and  smell  at  different  dis- 
tances and  under  different  circumstances.  The  sameness  / 
of  the  things  is  what  we  are  concerned  to  ascertain ;  and 
any  sensations  that  assure  us  of  that  will  probably  be  con- 
adered  in  a  rough  way  to  be  the  same  with  each  other. 
This  is  what  makes  off-hand  testimony  about  the  subjective 
identity  of  different  sensations  well-nigh  worthless  as  a 
proof  of  the  fact.  The  entire  history  of  Seusatiou  is  a  com* 
ffientary  on  our  inability  to  tell  whether  two  sensations 
leceived  apart  are  exactly  alike.   What  appeals  to  our 
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attention  far  more  than  the  absolute  quality  or  quantity  of 
a  given  sensation  is  its  ratio  to  whatever  other  sensatioias 
we  may  have  at  the  same  time.  When  everything  is  dark 
a  somewhat  less  dark  sensation  makes  ub  see  an  object 
white.  Helmholtz  calculates  ihat  the  white  marble  painted 
in  a  picture  representing  an  architectural  "view  bj  moon-* 
light  is,  when  seen  by  daylight,  from  ten  to  twenty  tiionsand 
times  brighter  than  the  real  moonlit  marble  wonld  be.* 

Snch  a  difference  as  this  could  never  have  been  miaihly 
learned  ;  it  had  to  be  inferred  from  a  series  of  indirect  con- 
siderations.   There  are  facts  which  make  us  believe  that 
our  sensibility  is  altering  all  the  time,  so  that  the  saiuo 
object  cannot  easily  give  us  the  same  sensation  over  again. 
The  eye*8  sensibility  to  light  is  at  its  maximum  wiien  the 
eye  is  tirst  exposed,  and  blunts  itself  with  surprising  rapid- 
ity.  A  long  night's  sleep  will  make  it  see  things  twice  as 
brightly  on  wakening,  as  simple  rest  by  closure  will  make 
it  see  tiiem  later  in  the  day.f  We  feel  things  differently- 
according  as  we  are  sleepy  or  awake,  hungry  or  full,  fresh 
or  tired ;  differently  at  night  and  in  the  morning,  differently 
in  summer  and  in  winter,  and  above  all  things  differeutly  in 
childhood,  manliood,  and  old  age.    Yet  we  never  doubt  tliafc 
our  feelings  reveal  the  same  world,  with  the  same  sensible 
qualities  and  the  same  sensible  things  occupying  it  The 
difference  of  the  sensibility  is  shown  best  by  the  difference 
of  our  emotion  about  the  things  from  one  age  to  another,  or 
when  we  are  in  different  organic  moods.   What  was  bright 
and  exciting  becomes  weary,  flat,  and  unprofitable.  The 
bird's  song  is  tedious,  the  breeze  is  muuinful,  the  sky  is 
sad. 

To  these  indirect  presumptions  that  our  sensations,  fol- 
lowing the  mutations  of  our  capacity  for  feeling,  are  always 
undergoing  an  essential  change,  must  be  added  another 
presumption,  based  on  what  must  happen  in  the  brain. 
Every  sensation  corresponds  to  some  cerebral  action.  For 
an  identical  sensation  to  recur  it  would  have  to  occur  the 
second  time  in  cm  mmodified  brain.   But  as  this,  strictly 


♦  Populfirc  Wissenschaftliche  Yortrilf^p,  Drittes  Heft  (1876),  p.  72. 
f  Fick,  in  L.  Hennann's  Uandb.  d.  i'liysiol.,  Bd.  ui.  Th.  i.  p.  225. 
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speftkhigy  is  a  phyaiologioal  imposaibility,  so  is  an  nn-^ 
modified  feding  an  imposaibilitj ;  for  to  every  brain-modi- 
fication,  however  small,  must  correspond  a  change  of  equal 

amount  in  the  feeling  which  the  brain  subserves. 

All  this  would  be  true  if  even  sensations  came  to  us  pure 
and  single  and  not  combined  into  'things.'  Even  then  we 
should  have  to  confess  that,  however  we  might  in  ordinary 
conversation  lE^eak  of  getting  the  same  sensation  again,  we 
never  in  strict  theoretic  accuracy  conld  do  so ;  and  thai 
whatever  was  true  of  the  river  of  life,  of  the  river  of  elemen  • 
tary  feeling,  it  would  certainly  be  true  to  say,  like  Heraclitus,. 
that  we  never  descend  twice  into  the  same  stream. 

But  if  the  assumption  of  *  simple  ideas  of  sensation ' 
recurring  in  immutable  8ha])e  is  so  eauily  shown  to  be 
baseless,  how  much  more  baseless  is  the  assumption  of 
immntability  in  the  laiger  masses  of  our  thought ! 

For  there  it  is  obvious  and  palpable  that  our  state  of 
mind  is  never  precisely  the  same.  Every  thought  we  have 
of  a  given  fact  is,  strictly  s])eakiiig,  unique,  and  only  bears  a 
resemblance  of  kind  with  our  other  thoughts  of  the  same 
fact  When  the  identical  fact  recurs,  we  imisf  think  of  it 
in  a  fresh  manner,  see  it  under  a  somewhat  different  angle, 
apprehend  it  in  different  relations  from  those  in  which  it 
last  appeared.  And  the  thought  by  which  we  cognize  it  is 
the  thought  of  it-in-those-relations,  a  thought  suffused 
witli  the  consciousness  of  all  that  dim  context.  Often  we 
are  ourselves  struck  at  the  strange  ditYerences  in  our  suc- 
cessive views  of  the  same  thing.  We  wonder  how  we  ever 
could  have  opined  as  we  did  last  month  about  a  certain 
matter.  We  have  outgrown  the  possibility  of  that  state  of 
mind,  we  know  not  how.  From  one  year  to  another  we  see 
things  in  new  lights.  What  was  unreal  has  grown  real,  . , 
and  what  was  exciting  is  insipid.  The  friends  we  used  to  ^ 
care  the  world  for  are  shrunken  to  shadows;  the  women, 
once  so  di\dne,  the  stars,  the  woods,  and  the  waters,  how 
now  so  dull  and  common  1  the  young  girls  that  brought  an 
aara  of  infinity,  at  present  hardly  distinguishable  exist- 
ences ;  the  pictures  so  empty ;  and  as  for  the  books,  what 
wa»  there  to  find  so  mysteriously  significant  in  Goethe,  or  in 
John  Mill  so  fall  of  weight?   Instead  of  all  this,  more 
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flesiful  than  ever  is  the  work,  the  work ;  and  ioUer  aod 
deeper  the  import  of  common  duties  and  of  common  good& 

Bat  what  here  strikes  ns  so  forcibly  on  the  flagrant 
scale  exists  on  every  scale,  down  to  the  imperceptible 
transition  from  one  honr*8  ontlook  to  that  of  the  next.  Sx- 
])eri(»iice  is  remoulding  us  every  moment,  and  our  nieiitai 
reaction  on  every  given  thing  is  really  a  resultant  of  our 
experience  of  the  whole  world  up  to  that  date.  The  analo- 
gies of  brain-physiology  must  again  be  appealed  to  to 
corroborate  onr  view. 

Our  earlier  chapters  have  taught  us  to  believe  ihai, 
whilst  we  thinky  our  brain  changes,  and  that,  like  the  auro- 
ra borealis,  its  whole  internal  equilibrium  shifts  with  every 
pulse  of  change.  The  precise  nature  of  the  shifting  at  a 
given  moment  is  a  ])roduct  of  many  factors.  The  acciden- 
tal state  of  local  nutrition  or  blood-supply  may  be  among 
them.  But  just  as  one  of  them  certainly  is  the  influence  of 
outward  objects  on  the  sense-organs  during  the  moment, 
so  is  another  certainly  the  very  special  susceptibility  in 
which  the  organ  has  been  left  at  that  moment  by  tJl  it 
has  gone  through  in  the  past.  Every  brain-state  is  ])artly 
determined  by  the  nature  of  this  entire  past  successi»>ij. 
Alter  the  latter  iu  any  part,  and  the  brain-state  must  be 
somewhat  diflerent.  Each  present  brain-state  is  a  record 
in  which  the  eye  of  Omniscience  might  read  all  the  fore- 
gone history  of  its  owner.  It  is  out  of  the  question,  then, 
that  any  total  brain-state  should  identically  recur.  Some- 
thing like  it  may  recur  ;  but  to  suppose  it  to  recur  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  absurd  admission  that  all  the  states 
that  had  intervened  between  its  two  appearanct's  liad  been 
pure  nonentities,  and  that  the  organ  after  their  passage 
was  exactly  as  it  was  before.  And  (to  consider  shorter 
periods)  just  as,  in  the  senses,  an  impression  feels  very  dif- 
ferently according  to  what  has  preceded  it ;  as  one  color 
succeeding  another  is  modified  by  the  contrast,  silence 
sounds  delicious  after  noisf,  and  a  note,  when  the  scale  is 
sung  u}),  sounds  unlike  itself  when  the  scale  is  sung  down ; 
as  the  presence  of  certain  lines  in  a  figure  changes  the  ap- 
parent form  of  the  other  lines,  and  as  in  music  the  whole 
mthetio  eflect  comes  from  the  manner  in  which  one  set  of 
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flonndB  alters  our  feeling  of  another ;  so,  in  thought,  we 

must  admit  that  those  portions  of  the  brain  that  have  just 
been  maximally  excited  retaiu  a  kind  of  soreness  which  is 
a  condition  of  our  present  consciousneBS,  a  codeterminant 
of  how  and  what  we  now  shall  feel.* 

Ever  some  traoto  are  waning  in  tension,  some  wadng» 
whilst  others  aotiyelj  discharge.    The  states  of  tension 
ha^e  as  positiye  an  influence  as  any  in  determining  the 
total  condition,  and  in  deciding  what  the  psychosis  shall  be. 
All  we  know  of  sub  maximal  nerve-irritations,  and  of  the 
summation  of  apparently  ineffectiv  e  stimuli,  tends  to  show 
that  no  changes  in  the  brain  are  physiologically  ineffective, 
and  that  presumably  none  are  bare  of  psychologioal  result 
But  as  the  brain-tension  shifts  from  one  relatiye  state  of 
eqnilibriam  to  another,  like  the  gyrations  of  a  kaleido- 
scope, now  rapid  and  now  slow,  is  it  likely  that  its  faitlif  iil  v 
psychic  concomitant  is  heavier-footed  than  itself,  and  that 
it  cannot  match  each  one  of  the  organ's  irradiations  by  a 
shifting  inward  iridescence  of  its  own  ?   Bat  if  it  can  do 
this,  its  inward  iridescences  must  be  infinite,  for  the  brain- 
zedtttributions  are  in  infinite  variety.   If  so  coarse  a  thing 
as  a  telephone-plate  can  be  made  to  thrill  for  years  and 
neyer  reduplicate  its  inward  condition,  how  much  more 
must  this  be  the  case  with  the  infinitely  delicate  brain  ? 

I  am  sure  that  this  concrete  and  total  manner  of  regard- 
ing the  mind's  changes  is  the  only  true  manner,  diihcuit  as 
it  may  be  to  carry  it  out  in  detail.  If  anything  seems  ob- 
aenre  about  it,  it  will  grow  clearer  as  we  adyance.  Mean- 
whfle,  if  it  be  true,  it  is  certainly  also  true  that  no  two 
'ideas '  are  ever  exactly  the  same,  which  is  the  proposition 
we  started  to  prove.  The  proposition  is  more  important 
theoretically  than  it  at  first  sight  seems.    For  it  makes  it 


*ItBeedof  course  not  follow,  becnue  a  total  brafn-sttte  does  not  re- 
cur, that  DO  poitU  of  the  brain  can  ever  be  twice  in  the  same  condition. 
That  would  be  as  improbable  a  ronsequ<nire  as  that  iu  the  sea  a  wave-crest 
should  never  come  twice  at  the  stime  point  of  space.  VVbat  can  liardly 
come  twice  is  au  identical  conibimUioJi  of  wave-forms  all  with  their  crests 
^Dd  hollows  reoccupying  identical  places.  For  such  a  total  combina- 
tioDasthLs  is  the  analogue  of  the  brain-state  to  which  our  actual  conscious- 
MMtt any  momeot  It  doe. 
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alreadj  impossible  for  us  to  follow  obediently  in  the  foot- 

printB  of  either  the  Lockian  or  the  Herbartiau  school, 
schools  which  have  had  almost  unlimited  influence  in  Ger- 
many and  among  ourselves.  No  doubt  it  is  often  con- 
venieni  to  formulate  the  mental  facts  in  an  atomistio  sort 
of  way^  and  to  treat  the  higher  states  of  oonscionsness  as  if 
they  were  all  built  out  of  unchanging  simple  ideas*  It  is 
oonTenient  often  to  treat  eorves  as  if  they  were  compoeed 
of  small  straight  lines,  and  electricity  and  nerve-force  as  if 
they  were  liuidvS.  But  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  we 
must  never  forget  that  we  are  talking  symbolically,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  in  nature  to  answer  to  our  words.  A 
permamm^  existing  '  idea  '  or  '  VorsteUung  *  which  makes  iU 
Qfppda/rofnce  hrfim  ths  foa&iiqhta  of  canaoiauanM  at  peHodied 
inJUrvaU^  is  as  m^hologioaL  an  enUty  as  (he  Jack  of  Spades. 

What  makes  it  conyenient  to  use  the  mythological  for- 
mulas is  the  whole  organization  of  s})eech,  which,  as  was 
remarked  a  while  agf),  was  not  made  by  j^sychologists,  but 
by  men  who  were  as  a  rule  only  interested  in  the  facts  their 
mental  states  revealed.  They  only  spoke  of  their  states  as 
ideas  of  this  or  of  thai  thing.  What  wonder^  tiien^  that  the 
thought  is  most  easily  conceiyed  under  the  law  of  the  thing 
whose  name  it  bears !  If  the  thing  is  composed  of  parts, 
then  we  suppose  that  the  thought  of  the  thing  must  be 
composed  of  the  thoughts  of  the  parts.  If  one  part  of  the 
thing  have  appeared  in  the  same  thing  or  in  other  things  on 
former  occasions,  why  then  we  must  be  having  even  now  the 
yery  same  *  idea  *  of  that  part  which  was  there  on  those  occa- 
sions. If  the  thing  is  simple,  its  thought  is  simple.  If  it 
is  multitudinous,  it  must  require  a  multitude  of  thoughto 
to  think  it.  If  a  succession,  only  a  succession  of  thoughts 
can  know  it.  If  permanent,  its  thought  is  permanent  And 
so  on  ad  libitum.  What  after  all  is  so  natural  as  to  assume 
that  one  object,  called  by  one  name,  should  be  known  by 
one  affection  of  the  mind  ?  But,  if  language  must  thus  in- 
fluence us,  the  agglutinatiye  languages,  and  eyen  Greek  and 
Latin  with  their  declensions,  would  be  the  better  guides. 
Names  did  not  appear  in  them  inalterable,  but  changed 
their  shape  to  suit  the  context  in  which  they  lay.  It  must 
have  been  easier  then  than  now  to  conceive  of  the  same 
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object  as  being  thought  of  at  different  times  in  non-identical 
conscious  states. 

This,  too,  will  grow  clearer  as  we  proceed.  Meanwhile 
a  necessary  consequence  ol  the  belief  in  permanent  self- 
identical  psychic  facts  that  absent  themselTes  and  recur 
periodically  is  the  Hnmian  doetrine  that  our  thought  is 
composed  of  separate  independent  parts  and  is  not  a  sen- 
sibly continuons  stream.  That  this  doctrine  entirely  mis- 
represents the  natural  appearances  is  what  I  next  shall  try 
U>  show. 

3)  Within  each  personaH  ccmadowmeaa^  thought  ia  sensibly  con' 

tinmus. 

I  can  only  define  'continuous'  as  that  which  is  with-  ^' ' 
cut  breach,  crack,  or  dimion.  I  have  already  said  that 
tiie  breach  from  one  mind  to«another  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est breach  in  nature.  The  only  breaches  that  can  well  be 
conceived  to  occur  within  the  limits  of  a  single  mind  would 
either  be  interiruptions,  time-g&j^a  during  which  the  con« 
Bciousness  went  out  altogether  to  come  into  existence  again 
sla  later  moment;  or  they  would  be  breaks  in  the  quaUty^ 
or  content^  of  the  though^  so  abrupt  that  the  segment  that 
followed  had  no  connection  whateyer  with  the  one  that 
went  before.  The  proposition  that  within  each  personal 
consciousness  thought  feels  continuous,  means  two  things : 

1.  That  even  where  there  is  a  time-gap  the  conscious- 
nesa  after  it  feels  as  if  it  belonged  together  with  the  con* 
•donsness  before  it^  as  another  part  of  the  same  self ; 

2.  That  the  changes  from  one  moment  to  another  in  the 
qoaHty  of  the  consciousness  are  never  absolutely  abrupt. 

The  case  of  the  time-gaps,  as  the  simplest,  shall  be  taken 
first  And  first  of  all,  a  word  about  time-gaps  of  which  the 
consciousness  may  not  be  itself  aware. 

On  page  200  we  saw  that  such  time-gaps  existed,  and 
that  they  might  be  more  numerous  than  is  usually  supposed. 
If  the  consciousness  is  not  aware  of  them,  it  cannot  feel 
ttem  as  interruptions.   In  the  unconsciousness  produced 

nitrous  oxide  and  other  ansBsthetics,  in  that  of  epilepsy 
ft&d  fainting,  the  broken  edges  of  the  sentient  life  may 
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meet  and  meige  OTer  the  gap»  much  as  the  leelings  of  opeiee 
of  the  opposite  margins  of  the  'blind  spot'  meet  and 
merge  OTer  that  objectiTe  intormption  to  the  aensitiTeDefis 

of  the  eye.  Such  cunseiousue.ss  as  this,  whatever  it  be  for 
the  onlookiug  psychologist,  is  for  itself  unbroken.  It  feds 
unbroken  ;  a  waking  day  of  it  is  sensibly  a  unit  as  long  as 
thai  day  lasts,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  hours  themselTes 
are  units,  as  having  all  their  parts  next  each  other,  with  no 
intrasiTe  alien  substance  between.  To  expect  the  oon- 
soionsness  to  feel  the  interruptions  of  its  objectiTe  oon- 
tinuity  as  gaps,  would  be  like  expecting  the  eye  if)  feel  a 
gap  of  silence  because  it  does  not  hear,  or  tlie  ear  t<>  feel  a 
gap  of  darkness  because  it  does  not  see.  bo  much  lor  the 
gaps  that  are  unfelt 

With  the  felt  gaps  the  case  is  different  On  waking  from 
sleep,  we  usuallj  know  that  we  hare  been  unconscioioi^ 
and  we  often  have  an  accurate  judgment  of  how  long^  The 
judgment  here  is  certainly  an  inference  from  sensible  signs, 
and  its  ease  is  due  to  long  practice  in  the  particular  Held.* 
The  result  of  it,  however,  is  that  the  consciousness  is,  for 
ii&df^  not  what  it  was  in  the  former  case,  but  interrupted 
and  discontinuous,  in  the  mere  sense  of  the  words.  But 
in  the  other  sense  of  continuity,  the  sense  of  the  parts  beiqg 
inwardly  connected  and  belonging  together  because  tiliey 
are  parts  of  a  common  whole,  the  consciousness  remains 
sensibly  continuous  and  one.  What  now  is  the  common 
whole  ?    The  natural  name  fen*  it  is  myself ,  /,  or  me. 

When  Paul  and  Peter  w^ake  up  in  the  same  bed,  and 
recognize  that  they  have  been  asleep,  each  one  of  them 
mentally  reaches  back  and  makes  connection  with  but  one 
of  the  two  streams  of  thought  which  were  broken  by  the 
sleeping  hours.  As  the  current  of  an  electrode  buried  in 
the  ground  unerringly  finds  its  way  to  its  own  similarly 
buried  mate,  across  no  matter  how  much  intervening  earth  ; 
so  Peter's  present  instantl}^  finds  out  Peter's  past,  and  never 
by  mistake  knits  itself  on  to  that  of  Paul.  Paul's  thought 
in  turn  is  as  little  liable  to  go  astray.  The  past  thought  of 
Peter  is  appropriated  by  the  present  Peter  alone.   He  may 


*  The  aoenrste  registimtfam  of  the  'how  long' Is  itlll  a  little  nijilerioiifr 
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have  a  knoidedge,  and  a  correct  one  too,  of  what  Paurs 
last  drowsy  states  of  mind  were  as  he  sank  into  sleep,  but  it 
k  an  entirely  different  sort  of  knowledge  from  that  which  he 
laa  oi  his  own  laat  atates.  He  remembers  his  own  states, 
whOsthe  only  Paul's.  Remembrance  is  like  direct 

feeling;  its  obiect  is  suffused  with  a  warmth  and  intimafy  \- 
to  which  no  object  of  mere  conception  ever  attains.  This 
quality  of  warmth  and  intimacy  and  immediacy  is  what 
Peter's  preaent  thought  also  possesses  for  itselt  So  sure 
18  this  present  is  me,  is  minCy  it  sajs,  so  sure  is  anything 
dse  that  oomes  with  the  same  warmth  and  intimacy  and 
immediacy,  me  and  mine.  What  the  qualities  called 
warmth  and  intimacy  may  in  themselyes  be  will  have  to  be 
matter  for  future  consideration.  But  whatever  past  feel- 
ings appear  with  those  qualities  must  be  admitted  to  re- 
ceive the  greeting  of  the  present  mental  state,  to  be  owned 
bj  ii,  and  accepted  as  belonging  together  with  it  in  a  oom- 
mon  sell  This  community  of  self  is  what  the  time-gap 
eannot  break  in  twain,  and  is  why  a  present  thought,  al- 
though not  ignorant  of  the  time-gap,  can  still  regard  itself 
as  continuous  with  certain  chosen  portions  of  the  past 

Consciousness,  then,  does  not  appear  to  itself  chopped 
up  in  bits.  Such  words  as  *  chain  '  or  *  train  '  do  not  de- 
scribe it  fitly  it  presents  itself  in  the  first  instance.  It 
k  nothing  jointed ;  it  fiows.  A  'river*  or  a  ' stream'  are 
the  metaphors  by  which  it  is  most  naturally  described.  In 
talking  of  U  herec/ter,  letw  caU  U  the  stream  of  thought,  of 
(xmsciottsness,  or  of  subjective  life. 

But  now  there  appears,  even  within  the  limits  of  tlie 
same  self,  and  between  thoughts  all  of  which  alike  have 
this  same  sense  of  belonging  together,  a  kind  of  jointing  and 
separateness  among  the  parts,  of  which  this  statement 
fleems  to  take  no  account  I  refer  to  the  breaks  that  are 
produced  by  sudden  corUrasts  in  the  quaUty  of  the  successive 
segments  of  the  stream  of  thought  If  the  words 'chain* 
and  'train'  had  no  natural  fitness  in  them,  liow  came  such 
words  to  be  used  at  all?  Does  not  a  loud  ex})l()si<m  rend 
the  consciousness  upon  which  it  abruj)tly  breaks,  in  twain  ? 
Does  not  every  sudden  shock,  appearance  ol  a  new  object* 
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or  cliange  in  a  sensation,  oieate  a  real  inierrapiion,  sensibl j 
felt  as  snch,  which  ents  the  oonsoions  stream  aoroes  at  tlie 
moment  at  which  it  appears?  Do  not  snch  intemiptioiis 

smite  us  every  hour  of  our  lives,  and  have  we  the  right,  in 
their  preseucei  still  to  call  our  consciousness  a  contLnaous 
stream  ? 

This  objection  is  based  partly  on  a  confusion  and  partijr 
on  a  superficial  introspective  view. 

The  confusion  is  between  the  thoughts  themselTeSy  taken 
as  subjective  facts,  and  the  things  of  which  thej  are  aware. 
It  is  natural  to  make  this  confusion,  but  easy  to  avoid  it 
when  once  put  ou  one's  guard.  The  things  are  discrete 
and  discontinuous ;  thej  do  pass  before  us  in  a  train  or 
chain,  making  often  explosive  appearances  and  rending 
each  other  in  twain.  But  their  comings  and  goings  and 
contrasts  no  more  break  the  flow  of  the  thought  that  thinks 
them  than  they  break  the  time  and  the  space  in  which  they 
lie.  A  silence  may  be  broken  by  a  thunder-clap,  and  we 
mav  be  so  stunned  and  confused  for  a  moment  bv  the  shock 
as  to  give  no  instant  account  to  ourselves  of  what  has  hap- 
pened. But  that  very  confusion  is  a  mental  state,  and  a 
state  that  passes  us  straight  over  from  the  silence  to  the 
sound.  The  transition  between  the  thought  of  one  object 
and  the  thought  of  another  is  no  more  a  break  in  the  ihoiigJd 
than  a  joint  in  a  bamboo  is  a  break  in  the  wood.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  oonsciownesa  as  much  as  the  joint  is  a  part  of  the 

hiimhoo. 

The  superficial  introspective  view  is  ^l^e  overlooking, 
even  when  tlie  tilings  are  contrasted  with  each  other  most 
violently,  ol  the  large  amount  of  affinity  that  may  still  re- 
main between  the  thoughts  by  whose  means  they  are 
cognissed.  Into  the  awareness  of  the  thunder  itself  the 
awareness  of  the  previous  silence  creeps  and  continues;  for 
what  we  bear  when  the  thunder  crashes  is  not  thnnder 
pvrey  but  tliuiHler-l)reakin<^-upon-sileuce-and-c()ntrastiiig- 
with-it*  Our  feeling  of  the  same  objective  thunder,  com- 
ing in  this  way,  is  quite  different  from  what  it  would  be 

*  Cf.  Brenlano ;  Psychologic,  vol.  i.  pp.  219-20.  Altogether  this 
chapter  of  Brentano's  on  the  Unity  of  ConscioiisnesB  Ib  as  good  as  anything 
with  whksh  I  am  acquainted. 
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-were  the  thunder  a  oontmnation  of  preTions  thimder.  The 

thunder  itself  we  believe  to  abolish  and  exclude  the  silence ; 
but  the  feeling  of  the  thunder  is  also  a  feeling  of  the  silence 
as  just  gone  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  actual 
concrete  consciousness  of  man  a  feeling  so  limited  to  the 
present  as  not  to  have  an  inkling  of  anjtiiing  that  went  be- 
fore. Here,  again,  language  works  against  our  perception 
of  the  trnth.  We  name  our  thoughts  simply,  each  after  its 
thing,  as  if  each  knew  its  own  thing  and  nothing  else. 
What  each  really  knows  is  clearly  the  thing  it  is  named  for, 
^ith  dimlv  perhaps  a  thousand  other  things.  It  ought  to 
be  named  after  all  of  them,  but  it  never  is.  Some  of  them 
aie  always  things  known  a  moment  ago  more  dearly ;  others 
aie  things  to  be  known  more  clearly  a  moment  hence.*  Our 
own  bodily  position,  attitude,  condition,  is  one  of  the  things 
of  which  9ome  awareness,  however  inattentive,  invariably 
Accompanies  the  knowledge  of  whatever  else  we  know.  We 

*  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due  1  The  most  explicit  acknowledgment  I 
bife  anywhere  found  of  aU  this  Is  in  a  buried  and  forgotten  paper  by 
tbeRer.  Ja&  Wills,  on  '  Accidental  Association/  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Rojal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xxi.  part  i  (1846).   Mr.  Wills  writes: 

"  At  every  instant  of  conscious  thought  there  is  a  certain  sum  of  per^ 
options,  or  reflections,  or  both  together,  present,  and  together  constituting 
one  whole  ><tftte  of  apprehension.  Of  this  some  detiuite  portion  maybe  far 
tnore  distinct  llum  all  the  rest;  and  the  rest  be  in  consequence  propor- 
tiooaWy  va^iic,  cvi'n  to  the  limit  of  obliteration.  But  still,  within  this 
limit,  the  most  dim  .shade  of  perception  enters  into,  and  in  some  intiuites- 
imsl  degree  modifies,  the  whc^e  exlstiiig  state.  This  state  will  thus  be  in 
tome  way  modified  by  any  sensation  or  emotion,  or  act  of  distinct  attention, 
that  may  give  prominence  to  any  part  of  it ;  so  that  the  actual  result  is 
cnnble  of  the  utmost  variation,  according  to  the  person  or  the  occasion. 
•  •  .  To  any  portion  of  the  entire  scope  here  described  there  may  i)e  a 
?I^ml  direction  of  the  attention,  and  this  special  direction  is  recognized 

strictly  what  is  rec^jniz^  as  the  idea  present  to  the  mind.  This  idea  is 
♦vidently  not  commensurate  with  the  en  lire  state  of  apprehension,  and 
moch  perple.vity  has  arisen  from  not  oliserving  this  fact.    However  deeply 

may  suppose  the  attention  to  be  engaged  by  any  thought,  any  cousider- 
•Us  titeration  of  the  surrounding  phenomena  would  still  be  perceived;  the 
Boit  abstruse  demonstmtion  in  this  room  would  not  prevent  a  listener, 
^ever  absorbed,  from  noticing  the  sudden  extinction  of  the  lights.  Our 
mental  Hates  have  always  an  SMSWfi'rfi  unity,  such  that  each  state  of  appre- 
hension, however  variously  compounded,  is  a  single  whole,  of  which  every 
<»n\poneni  is,  therefore,  strictly  apprehended  (so  far  as  if  is  apprehended) 

a  part.  Such  is  the  elementary  basis  from  which  all  our  intellectual 
<)p«nuu>Q8  commence." 
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think ;  and  as  we  think  we  feel  our  bodily  selTes  as  the  mat 
of  the  thinking.  If  the  thinking  be  mwr  thinking,  it  must 
be  snffnsed  tiirough  all  its  parts  with  that  peculiar  wannth 

and  intimac}'  that  make  it  come  as  ours.  Whether  the 
warmth  and  intimac}^  be  anything  more  than  the  feeling  uf 
the  same  old  body  always  there,  is  a  matter  for  the  neit 
chapter  to  decide.  Whatever  the  content  of  the  ego  maj  be, 
it  is  habitoallj  felt  imth  everything  else  by  us  hnmaos^ 
and  must  form  a  UoMon  between  all  the  things  of  whioh  we 
become  suooessiTely  aware.  * 

On  this  gradnalness  in  the  changes  of  onr  mental  con* 
tent  the  principles  of  nerve-action  can  throw  some  more 
light    Wlieu  studying,  in  Chapter  III,  the  summation  of 
aervous  activities,  we  saw  that  no  state  of  the  brain  can  l>e 
supposed  instantly  to  die  away.    If  a  new  state  comes,  the 
inertia  of  the  old  state  will  still  be  there  and  modify  the 
result  accordingly.   Of  course  we  cannot  tell,  in  our  igno- 
rance, what  in  each  instance  the  modifications  ought  to  beu 
The  commonest  modifications  in   sense-perception  ar& 
known  as  the  phenomena  of  contrast.    In  a'sthetics  they 
are  the  feelings  of  delight  or  displeasure  which  certain 
particular  orders  in  a  series  of  impressions  give.  In 
thought,  strictly  and  narrowly  so  called,  they  are  unques- 
tionably that  consciousness  of  the  whenoe  and  the  whiihtr  \ 
that  always  accompanies  its  flows.   If  recently  the  brain- 
tract  a  was  Tividly  excited,  and  then  5,  and  now  viTidly 
the  total  present  consciousness  is  not  produced  simply  by 
c's  excitement,  but  also  by  the  dying  vibrations  of  a  and  b 
as  well.    If  we  want  to  represent  the  brain-process  we  | 

must  write  it  thus  :  — ^three  different  processes  coexist-  j 

a  I 

ing,  and  correlated  with  them  a  thought  which  is  no  one  \ 
of  the  three  thoughts  which  they  would  have  produced  bad 
each  of  them  occurred  alone.   But  whatever  this  fourth 
thought  may  exactly  be,  it  seems  impossible  that  it  should 

not  be  something  like  each  of  the  tliree  other  thoughts 
whose  tracts  are  concerned  in  its  production,  though  in  a  , 
fast-waning  phase. 

*  Compare  the  charming  passage  iu  Taine  on  Intelligence  (N.  Y.  ed.)» 
LS8-4. 
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It  all  goes  back  t<)  what  we  said  in  another  connection 
cmlj  a  few  pages  ago  (p.  233).  As  the  tobil  neurosis  changes, 
80  does  the  total  psychosis  change.  But  as  the  changes  of 
nenroeis  are  never  absolutely  discontinaous,  so  must  the 
socoesaive  psychoses  shade  gradually  into  each  other, 
although  their  rai^  of  change  may  be  much  faster  at  one 
momeut  than  at  the  next 

This  difference  in  the  rate  of  change  lies  at  the  basis  of 
a  difference  of  subjective  states  of  which  we  ought  immedi- 
ately to  speak.  When  the  rate  is  slow  we  are  aware  of  the 
object  of  our  thought  in  a  comparatiyely  restful  and  stable 
way.  When  rapid,  we  are  aware  of  a  passage,  a  relation, 
a  transition  from  it,  or  hetiveen  it  and  something  else.  As 
■we  take,  in  fact,  a  general  view  of  the  wonderful  stream  of 
oar  consciousness,  what  strikes  us  first  is  this  different 
pace  of  its  parts.  Like  a  bird's  life,  it  seems  to  be  made  of 
an  alternation  of  flights  and  perchings.  The  rhythm  of 
language  expresses  this,  where  every  thought  is  expressed 
in  a  sentence,  and  every  sentence  closed  by  a  period.  The 
resting-places  are  usually  occupied  by  sensorial  imagina- 
tions of  some  sort,  whose  jieculiarity  is  that  they  can  be 
beld  before  the  mind  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  contem- 
plated without  changing  ;  the  places  of  flight  are  filled  with 
tiioughts  of  relations,  static  or  dynamic,  that  for  the  most 
put  obtain  between  the  matters  contemplated  in  the 
periods  of  oomparative  rest. 

Let  m  call  the  resting-places  the  *  substantive  parts,*  and 
the  places  of  flight  the  *  transitive  parts, ^  of  the  stream  of 
thought.  It  then  a])j)ears  that  the  main  end  of  our 
thinking  is  at  all  times  the  attainment  of  some  other  sub- 
stantiye  part  than  the  one  from  which  we  have  just  been 
dislodged.  And  we  may  say  that  the  main  use  of  the 
ttansitiTe  parts  is  to  lead  us  from  one  substantiYe  condu- 
oon  to  another. 

Now  it  is  very  difficult,  introspectively,  to  see  the  tran- 
sitive parts  for  what  they  really  are.  If  they  are  but  flights 
U)  a  conclusion,  stopping  them  to  look  at  them  before  the 
coBclusion  is  reached  is  really  annihilating  them.  Whilst 
if  we  wait  till  the  conclusion  he  reached,  it  so  exceeds  them 
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in  vig(n-  and  stiibility  that  it  quite  eclipses  and  8wallow^ 
them  up  in  its  glare.  Let  anyone  try  to  cut  a  thought 
across  in  the  middle  and  get  a  look  at  its  sectioiiy  and  he 
will  see  how  difficult  the  introspective  observation  of  the 
transitive  tracts  i&  The  rush  of  the  thought  is  so  headl<Nig 
that  it  almost  always  brings  us  up  at  the  conclusion  before 
we  can  arrest  it.  Or  if  our  j)urpose  is  nimble  enuiigb  autl 
we  do  arrest  it,  it  eeases  fortliwith  to  be  itself.  As  a  sn.  >w- 
ilake  crystal  caught  in  the  warm  hand  is  no  longer  a  ervstal 
but  a  drop,  so,  instead  of  catching  the  feeling  of  relation 
moving  to  its  terra,  we  find  we  have  caught  some  snbstantiTe 
thing,  usuallj  the  last  word  we  were  pronouncing,  statically 
taken,  and  with  its  function,  tendency,  and  particular 
meaning  in  the  sentence  quite  evaporated.  The  attempt 
at  introspective  analysis  in  these  cases  is  in  fact  like  seiz- 
ing a  spinning  top  to  catch  its  motion,  or  trying  to  turn  up 
the  gas  quickly  enough  to  see  how  the  darkness  look& 
And  the  challenge  to  produce  these  psychoses,  which  ib 
sure  to  be  thrown  by  doubting  psychologists  at  anyone 
who  contends  for  their  exbtence,  is  as  unfair  as  Zeno^s 
treatment  of  the  advocates  of  motion,  when,  asking  them 
to  point  out  in  what  j>hu'e  an  arrow  is  when  it  moves,  he 
argues  the  falsity  of  their  thesis  from  their  inability  to 
make  to  so  preposterous  a  question  an  immediate  reply. 

The  results  of  this  introspective  difficulty  are  baleful 
If  to  hold  fast  and  observe  the  transitive  parts  of  thought's 
stream  be  so  hard,  then  the  great  blunder  to  which  all 
schools  are  liable  must  be  the  failure  to  register  them,  and 
the  undue  emphasizing  of  the  more  substantive  parts  of  the 
stream.  Were  we  not  ourselves  a  moment  since  in  danger 
of  ignoring  any  feeling  transitive  between  the  silence  and 
the  thunder,  and  of  treating  their  boundary  as  a  sort  of 
break  in  the  mind  ?  Now  such  ignoring  as  this  has  histor- 
ically worked  in  two  ways.  One  set  of  thinkers  have  been 
led  by  it  to  SefMoiionKdiam,  Unable  to  lay  their  hands  on  any 
coarse  feelings  corresponding  to  the  innumerable  relatioBB 
and  forms  of  connection  Ix'tween  the  facts  of  the  world, 
finding  no  minuxl  siibjectivi^  modifications  mirroring  siu'li 
relations,  they  have  for  the  most  part  denied  that  feeliugj^ 
of  relation  exist,  and  many  of  them,  like  Hume,  have  goue 
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«o  far  AB  to  denj  the  reality  of  most  relations  (nd  ol  the 
mind  as  well  as  in  ii  Substantive  psychoses,  sensations 
and  their  oopies  and  deiivativesy  juxtaposed  like  dominoes 
in  a  game,  but  really  separate,  everytiiing  else  verbal  illu- 
sion,— snch  is  the  upshot  of  this  ^ew.*  The  Intdlectuoil- 
ints,  on  the  other  hand,  unable  to  give  up  the  reality  of 
relations  extra  mentem^  but  equally  unable  to  point  to  any 
distinct  substantive  feeUngs  in  which  they  were  known,  have 
made  the  same  admission  that  the  feelings  do  not  exists 
But  they  have  drawn  an  opposite  conclusion.  The  rela- 
tions must  be  known,  they  say,  in  something  that  is  no 
feeling,  no  mental  modification  continuous  and  consub- 
stantial  witli  the  subjective  tissue  out  of  which  sensations 
and  other  substiiutive  states  are  made.  They  are  kuowu, 
these  relations,  by  something  that  lies  on  an  entirely 
-different  plane,  by  an  cuctvs  purvs  of  Thought,  Intellect^or 
Beason,  aJl  written  with  capitals  and  considered  to  mean 
something  unutterably  superior  to  any  fact  of  sensibility 
wbateTer. 

But  from  our  point  of  view  both  Intellectnalists  and  Sen- 
sationalists are  wrong.  If  there  l)e  such  things  as  feelings 
at  all,  then  so  surely  cus  relufions  hetween  objects  exist  in  rerum 
wUurd,  so  surdy,  and  more  surely ^  do  /eelinga  exist  to  which 
ihm  reUUiona  are  knoipn.  There  is  not  a  conjunction  or  a 
preposition,  and  hardly  an  adverbial  phrase,  syntactic  form, 
or  inflection  of  voice,  in  human  speech,  that  does  not  express 
some  shading  or  other  of  relation  which  we  at  some  mo- 
ment actually  feel  to  exist  between  the  larger  objects  of  our 
thought.  If  we  speak  objectively,  it  is  the  real  relations 
that  appear  revealed  ;  if  we  speak  subjectively,  it  is  the 
stream  of  consciousness  that  matches  each  of  them  by  an 
inward  coloring  of  its  own.  In  eitiier  case  the  relations 
aie  numberless,  and  no  existing  language  is  capable  of  do- 
ing justice  to  all  their  shades. 

We  ought  to  say  a  feeling  of  and,  a  feeling  of  i/^  a  feeling 
of  but,  and  a  feeling  of  by,  quite  as  readily  as  we  say  a  f eel- 

*E.g. :  "The  stream  of  thought  is  uot  a  continuous  current,  but  a  series 
of  distinct  ideas,  more  or  less  rapid  la  their  succession  ;  the  rapidity  being 
mcssurable  by  tbe  number  that  pass  through  the  mind  in  a  giveo  time." 
«(Bfeh:  B.  sod  W.,  p.  SO.) 
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ing  of  Mne  or  a  feeling  of  cM.    Yet  we  do  not :  so  inveter- 
ate lias  our  habit  become  of  recognizing  the  existence  of 
the  substantive  parts  alone,  that  language  almost  refuses 
to  lend  itself  to  any  other  use.    The  Empiricists  have  al- 
ways dwelt  on  its  inflaenoe  i&  making  us  8U])pose  that 
where  we  have  a  separate  name,  a  separate  thing  must 
needs  be  there  to  correspond  with  it ;  and  they  have  right- 
ly denied  the  existence  of  the  mob  of  abstract  entities, 
principles,  and  forces,  in  whose  favor  no  other  evidence 
than  this  could  be  brought  up.    But  they  have  said  noth- 
ing of  that  obverse  error,  of  which  we  said  a  word  in  Chaj)- 
ter  VII,  (see  p.  lUo  ),  of  sui)posing  that  where  there  is  no  name 
no  entity  can  exist   All  dumb  or  anonymous  psychic  states 
haye,  owing  to  this  error,  been  coolly  suppressed ;  or,  if 
recognized  at  all,  have  been  named  after  tiie  substantiye 
perception  they  led  to,  as  thoughts  '  about  *  this  object  or 
*  about '  tbat^  the  stolid  word  about  engulfing  all  their  del- 
icate idiosyncrasies  in  its  monotonous  sound.    Thus  the 
greater  and  greater  accentuation  and  isolation  of  the  sub- 
stantive parts  have  continually  gone  on. 

Once  more  take  a  look  at  the  brain.  AVe  believe  the 
brain  to  be  an  organ  whose  internal  equilibrium  is  always 
in  a  state  of  change, — ^the  change  affecting  every  part  The- 
pulses  of  change  are  doubtless  more  violent  in  one  place 
than  in  another,  their  rhythm  more  rapid  at  this  time  than 
at  that  As  in  a  kaleidoscope  revolving  at  a  dniform  rate,  al* 
though  the  figures  are  always  rearranging  themselves,  there 
are  instants  during  which  the  transformation  seems  minute 
and  interstitial  and  almost  absent,  followed  by  others  when 
it  shoots  with  magical  rapidity,  relatively  stable  forms  thui> 
alternating  with  forms  we  should  not  distinguish  if  seen 
again ;  so  in  the  brain  the  perpetual  rearrangement  must 
result  in  some  forms  of  tension  lingering  relatively  long, 
whilst  others  simply  come  and  pass.  But  if  consciousness 
corresponds  to  the  fact  of  rearrangement  itself,  why,  if 
the  rearrangement  stop  not,  should  the  consciousness  ever 
cease  ?  And  if  a  lingering  rearrangement  brings  with  it 
one  kind  of  consciousness,  why  should  not  a  swift  rearrange- 
ment bring  another  kind  of  consciousness  as  peculiar  as 
the  rearrangement  itself  ?   The  lingering  consciousnesses. 
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if  of  simple  objects,  we  call  *  sensations '  or  'images/  ac- 
cording as  they  are  vivid  or  faint ;  if  of  complex  objects, 
we  call  them  'percepts*  when  vivid,  *  concepts'  or 
« thooghtB '  when  faint  For  the  swift  consdonsnesses  we 
hftTe  only  those  names  of  *  transitive  states,'  or '  feelings  of 
relation,'  which  we  haye  nsed*    As  the  brain-cliau^a  s 

*  Few  writers  have  admitted  that  we  cognize  relations  throngli  feeling. 
The  intellectualists  have  explicitly  denied  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing — 
«.g.,  Prof.  T.  H.  Gieen  ('Mind,'  vol.  vn.  p.  28):  '*No  feeling,  as  such 
or  M  felt,  is  [of  1]  a  rdatioa.  .  .  .  Even  a  relation  between  feelings  is  not 
itself  a  feeling  or  felt"  On  the  other  hand,  the  sensationists  have  either 
snuggled  in  the  cognition  witiiout  giving  any  account  of  it,  or  have  denied 
the  relations  to  be  cognized,  or  even  to  exist,  at  all.  A  few  honorable  ex- 
ceptions, however,  deserve  to  be  named  among  the  sensationists.  Destutt 
de  Tracy,  J^romiguiere.  Cardaillac.  Brown,  and  finally  Spencer,  have  ex- 
plicitly coniended  for  feelings  of  relation,  cousubstantial  with  our  feelings 
or  tho»ighls  of  the  terms  '  between  '  which  ihey  obtain.  Thus  Destutt  de 
Tracy  siiys  (Elements  d'Ideologie,  T.  ler,  chap,  iv):  *'  The  faculty  of 
judgment  is  itself  a  sort  of  sensibility,  for  it  is  the  faculty  of  feeling  the 
rdatioDs  among  our  ideas;  and  to  feel  rebtions  is  to  feel."  Laromiguidre 
vniies  (Lemons  de  Philosophie,  lime  Furtie,  8me  Le^on): 

"  There  is  no  one  whose  intelligence  dofs  not  embiace  simultaneously 
many  ideas,  more  or  less  distinct,  more  or  less  confused.  Now,  when  we 
hare  many  Ideas  at  once,  a  peculiar  feeling  arises  iu  us  :  we  feel,  among 
these  ideas,  resemblances,  differences,  relations.  Let  us  call  this  mode  of 
feeling,  comuioti  to  us  all,  the  feeliui;  of  relation,  or  relation-feeling 
(mhtiment  rupjfort).  One  sees  immediately  that  these  relation-feelings,  re- 
soltiDg  from  the  propinquity  of  ideas,  must  be  inlinitely  more  numerous 
than  the  sensatiou-feeliugs  (sentimetUs-geiuations)  or  the  feelings  we  have 
of  the  action  of  our  fscultles.  The  slightest  knowledge  of  the  mathemat- 
ical theory  of  combinations  will  prove  this.  •  .  .  Jdeoi  of  relation  origi- 
nate in  feelings  of  relation.  They  are  the  effect  of  our  comparing  them  and 
lessoning  about  them." 

Similarly,  de  Ctodaillac  (Etudes  £l4mentairesde  Philosophie,  Section  L 
diap.  ni): 

"  By  a  natural  consequence,  we  are  led  to  suppo.se  that  at  the  same  time 
thai  we  have  several  sensiit ions  or  se vend  ideas  in  the  mind,  we  feel  the  rehi- 
lions which  exist  between  these  .sensations,  and  the  relations  which  e.vist  be- 
tween these  ideas.  ...  If  the  feeling  of  relations  exists  in  us,  .  .  .  it  is 
Qecescarily  the  most  varied  and  the  most  fertile  of  all  human  feelhigs: 
r  the  most  varied,  because,  relations  being  more  numerous  than  beings, 
the  feelings  of  relation  must  be  in  the  same  proportion  more  numerous 
tba&the  sensations  whose  presence  gives  rise  to  their  formation;  2",  the 
most  fertQe.  for  the  relative  ideas  of  which  the  feeling-of -relation  is  the 
source  .  .  .  are  more  Important  than  absolute  ideas,  if  such  exist.  ...  If 
We  interrogate  common  speech,  we  find  the  fceliiiu:  of  relation  expressed 
there  in  a  thousand  different  ways.   If  it  is  easy  to  seize  a  relatiou,  we  say 
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are  continuous,  so  do  all  these  consciousnesses  melt  into 
each  other  like  dissolving  views.  Properly  they  are  but 
one  protracted  conscioiisness,  one  unbroken  streanL 

that  it  is  mmSbie,  to  distiDguLah  it  from  one  which,  beraiLHc  its  terms  sr» 
too  remote,  cannot  be  as  (juickly  perceived.  A  sensible  ditference,  or  re- 
semblance. .  .  .  What  is  tiiste  iu  the  arts,  in  intellectual  prtxiuctioDs? 
What  but  the  feeling  of  those  relations  amoiic;  the  parts  which  constitute* 
their  merit  ?  .  .  .  Did  we  not  feel  relations  we  should  never  attain  to  true 
knowledge,  .  .  .  for  almost  all  our  knowledge  is  uf  relations.  .  .  .  We 
never  have  an  isolated  sensation  ;  ...  we  are  therefore  never  wiihoui  the 
feeling  of  relation.  ...  An  tH^^ect  strikes  our  senses ;  we  see  in  it  onlja 
sensation.  .  .  .  The  relative  is  so  near  the  absolute,  the  relation-feelinf  s» 
near  the  sensatton-feeling,  the  two  are  so  intimately  fused  in  the  oompori* 
tion  of  the  object,  that  the  relation  appears  to  US  as  part  of  the  sensatioo 
itself.  It  is  doubtless  to  this  sort  of  fu.sion  between  sensations  and  feeliogs 
of  n'lation  that  the  silence  of  metaphysicians  ns  to  the  latter  is  due;  and 
it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  they  have  obstinately  persisted  in  a.«kini:  fnoia 
sensation  alone  those  ideas  of  relation  which  it  was  powerless  to  givi  .  " 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown  writes  (Lectures,  XLV.  init.):  "There  is  an  exten- 
sive order  uf  our  feelings  which  involve  this  notion  of  relation,  and  whidi 
consist  indeed  in  the  mere  perception  of  a  relatiim  of  some  sort.  .  .  . 
Whether  the  relation  be  of  two  or  of  many  external  objects,  or  of  two  or 
many  affections  of  the  mind,  the  feeling  of  this  relation  ...  is  what  I  torn 
a  relatiye  suggestion;  that  phrase  being  the  simplest  which  it  is  possible  to 
employ,  for  expressing,  without  any  theory,  the  mere  fact  of  the  rise  of 
certain  feelings  of  relation,  after  certain  other  feelings  which  precede 
them;  and  therefore,  as  involving  no  particular  theory,  and  simply  ex- 
pressive of  an  un(loul>t<'d  fact  That  the  feelings  of  relation  are  states 

of  the  mind  essentially  dillerent  from  onr  simple  perceptions,  or  concep- 
tions of  the  objects,  .  .  .  that  they  are  not  what  Condillac  terms  frrtrw- 
fcrmed  mnMtion»t  I  proved  in  a  former  lecture,  when  1  combated  the  eJt- 
cesslTe  simplification  of  that  ingenious  but  not  yery  accurate  philosopher. 
There  is  an  original  tendency  or  susceptibility  of  the  mind,  by  which,  oa 
perceiving  together  different  objects,  we  are  instantly,  without  the  biter> 
vention  of  any  other  mental  process,  sensible  of  their  relation  in  certain 
respects,  as  truly  as  there  is  an  original  tendencj'  or  susceptibility  by  which, 
when  external  objects  are  present  and  have  produced  a  certain  afTeclion  of 
.  our  sensorial  organ,  we  are  instantly  affected  with  the  primary  elementary 
feelinirs  of  i)erception;  and,  1  may  add,  that  as  our  sensations  or  percep- 
tions are  of  various  sjiecies,  so  are  there  various  species  of  relations;— the 
number  of  relations,  indeed,  even  of  external  things,  being  almost  infinite, 
while  the  number  of  perceptions  is,  necessarily,  limited  by  that  of  the  ob- 
jects which  haye  the  power  of  producing  some  affection  of  our  organs  of 
sensation.  .  .  .  Without  that  susceptibility  of  the  mind  by  which  it  Imn 
the  feeling  of  relation,  our  consciousness  would  be  as  truly  limited  to  a 
single  point,  as  our  body  would  become,  were  it  possible  to  fetter  it  to  a 
single  atom." 

Mr.  Spencer  is  even  more  explicit.   His  philosophy  is  crude  in  that  he 
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So  much  for  the  transitive  states.  But  there  are  other 
Qimamed  states  or  qualities  of  states  that  are  just  as  im- 

seems  to  suppose  that  it  is  only  in  transitive  states  that  outward  relations 
are  known;  whereas  in  truth  spuce-relatious,  relations  of  contnust,  etc.,  are 
felt  aloug  with  their  terms,  in  substantive  states  as  well  as  in  transitive 
sutes,  as  we  shall  aboiMlantly  see.  Nevertheteis  Mr.  Spencer's  passage  is 
m  dtmr  thai  H  alio  deierveB  to  be  quoted  in  full  (PrincSpleB  of  PMycbology, 

*'  The  proximate  oomponents  of  Mind  are  of  two  hroadly-conttasted 
kinds — FeelingB  and  the  lelations  between  feelings.  Among  the  members 
of  each  group  there  exist  multitudinous  unlikenesses,  many  of  which  are 
extremely  strong:  but  such  unlikenesses  are  smnll  compared  with  those 
■which  distinguish  members  of  the  one  i^roup  from  members  of  the  other. 
Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  consider  \vhat  are  the  chanu  ters  which  all  Feel- 
ings have  in  common,  and  what  are  the  characters  which  all  Kelations 
between  feelings  have  in  common. 

Bach  feeling,  as  we  heie  define  it,  is  any  portion  of  consciousness 
which  occupies  a  place  sufficiently  laige  to  give  it  a  peiceivable  IndiTid- 
QsU^;  whldi  has  its  individuality  marked  off  from  adjacent  portions  of 
ooDseiousness  bf  qualitative  contrasts;  and  wbicb,  when  introspectively 
contemplated,  appears  to  be  homogeneous.  These  are  the  eseentiala 
Obviousl}'  if,  under  introspection,  a  state  of  conscionsucss  is  decomposable 
into  unlike  parts  that  exist  eiihcr  simultaneously  or  successively,  it  is  not 
onr-  feelin^^  but  two  or  more.  Obviously  if  it  is  indistinguishable  from  an 
adjacent  [K)rtion  of  consciousness,  it  forms  one  with  that  portion — is  not 
SQ  individual  feeling,  but  part  of  one.  And  obviously  if  it  dots  not 
occupy  in  consciousness  an  appreciable  area,  or  an  appreciable  duration,  it 
aumot  be  known  as  a  feeling. 

"A  Relation  between  feelings  is,  on  the  contrsiy,  characterized  by 
oecnpyfaig  no  appreciable  part  of  consciousness.  Take  away  the  terms  it 
unites,  and  it  disappears  along  with  them;  having  no  independent  place, 
no  individuality  of  its  own.  It  is  true  that,  under  an  ultimate  analysis, 
what  we  call  a  relation  proves  to  be  itself  a  kind  of  fci'ling — the  mf)nH  n- 
tary  fe<  ling  accompanying  the  transition  from  one  conspienons  feelinL^  to 
Ml  adjacent  conspicuous 'feeling.  Audit  is  tnie  that,  notwitlistanding  its 
eitreme  brevity,  its  qualitative  character  is  appreciable;  for  relations  are 
iiswe  shall  hereafter  see)  distinguishable  from  one  another  only  by  the 
saUkenesMs  of  the  feelings  which  accompany  the  momentary  transitions.  ' 
Xuh  relational  feeling  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  one  c'  those  nervous 
^bcieks  which  we  suspect  to  be  the  units  of  composition  ot  .jgs;  and, 
though  instantaneous,  it  is  known  as  of  greater  or  less  strength,  and  as 
taking  place  with  greater  or  less  facility.  But  the  contrast  between  these 
relilional  feelings  and  what  we  ordinarily  call  feelings  is  so  strong  that 
We  must  class  them  apart.  Their  extreme  brevity,  their  small  variety,  and 
ilieir  dependence  on  the  terms  tliey  unite,  diilereutiate  them  in  an  unmis- 
likable  way. 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  recognize  more  fully  the  truth  that  this  diSr 
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portant  and  just  aa  oognitlTe  aa  they,  and  juat  as  mnoJi 
unrecognused  by  the  traditional  aenaationaliat  and  intellect- 
tialist  philosophies  of  mind.   The  first  fails  to  find  them 

at  all,  the  second  tiiids  their  cognitive  function,  but  denies 
that  auythiug  in  the  way  of  feel  in  rj  has  a  share  iu  brinj^ing 
it  about  Examples  will  make  clear  what  these  inarticu- 
late psychoses,  due  to  waxing  and  waning  excitemento  of 
the  brain,  are  like.* 

Suppose  three  suooessiYe  persons  saj  to  ns:  'Wait!* 
*  Hark ! '   *  Look  I  *    Onr  consciousness  is  thrown  into 


tinctlon  caunot  be  absolute.  Besides  admitting  that,  as  an  element  of 
coQsciousuess,  a  relation  is  a  momentary  feeling,  we  must  al»o  admit  that 
just  M  a  relation  can  have  no  extotenoe  apart  from  the  feelings  which  fonn  I 
its  terms,  so  a  feeling  can  exist  only  hy  relations  to  other  feelings  which 
limit  it  in  space  or  time  or  both.  Strictly  speaking,  neither  a  feeling  nor 
a  relation  is  an  independent  element  of  consefousness :  there  is  througboat 
a  dependence  sach  that  the  appreciable  areas  of  consciousness  occupied  by 
feelings  can  no  more  possess  individualities  apart  from  the  relations  wbirh 
link  them,  than  these  relations  can  iKKs.'tess  individualities  apart  from  tlic 
feelinirM  tlu-y  link.  The  essential  dislinclioii  between  the  two,  thei), 
appeJirs  to  be  that  whereas  a  relational  feeling  is  a  portion  of  conscioiifiness 
inseparable  into  parts,  a  feeling,  ordinarily  so  called,  is  a  iH)rtion  of  con- 
sciousness that  admits  imaginary  divirion  into  like  parts  which  arc  related 
to  one  another  in  sequence  or  coexistence.  A  feeling  proper  Is  ehbcr 
made  up  of  like  parts  that  occupy  ttme»  or  it  is  made  up  like  parts  thst 
occupy  space,  or  both.  In  any  case,  a  feeling  proper  is  an  aggregsle  of 
related  like  parts*  while  a  relational  feeling  is  undecomposable.  And  thh 
is  exactly  the  contrsst  between  the  two  which  must  result  if,  as  we  halt 
inferred,  feelings  are  composed  of  units  of  feelings,  or  shocks  " 

♦  M.  Paulhan  (Revue  Philosophique,  xx.  455-6).  after  spenkini;  of  the 
faint  mental  images  of  objects  and  einotious.  says:  "  We  tind  other  vapier 
states  still,  \ipon  which  attention  seldom  rests,  except  in  i>ersous  win)  !•>' 
nature  or  profession  are  addicted  to  internal  observation.  It  is  even  dUii- 
cult  to  name  them  precisely,  for  th^yare  little  known  and  not  cIssMd; 
but  we  may  cite  as  an  example  of  them  that  peculiar  impvenlon  which  wc 
feel  when,  strongly  preoccupied  by  a  certahi  subject,  we  nererthelesiiic 
engaged  with,  and  have  our  attention  almost  completely  absorbed  by,  mtt- 
ters  quite  disconnected  therewithal.  We  do  not  then  exactly  think  of  tbe 
object  of  our  preoccupation;  we  do  not  represent  it  in  a  clear  manner;  and 
yet  our  mind  is  not  as  it  would  be  without  this  preocrnpation.  Its  object, 
absent  from  (Mmscionsness,  is  nevertheless  represented  there  by  a  i)eculiar 
unmistakable  impression,  wliicli  often  i>ersists  long  and  is  a  strong  feeline. 
although  so  obscure  for  our  intelligence."  **  A  mental  sign  of  the  kind  is 
tbe  unfavorable  disposition  left  in  our  mind  towards  an  indiTidoal  by  pain- 
ful incidents  erewhile  experienced  and  now  perhaps  foigotten.  The 
remains,  but  is  not  understood;  its  definite  meaning  is  lost."  (P.  4861) 
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three  quite  different  attitudes  of  ezpeotancy,  although  no 
definite  object  is  before  it  in  any  one  of  the  three  oases. 
Leaying  ont  different  aotoal  bodily  attitudes,  and  leav- 
ing out  the  rererberating  images  of  the  three  words,  which 

are  of  course  diverse,  probably  uo  one  will  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  a  residual  conscious  affection,  a  sense  of  the  direc- 
tion from  which  an  impression  is  about  to  come,  although 
no  positive  impression  is  yet  there.  Meanwhile  we  have 
no  names  for  the  psychoses  in  question  but  the  names 
hark,  look,  and  wait 

Suppose  we  try  to  recall  a  foi^otten  name.  The  state 
of  our  consciousness  is  peculiar.  There  is  a  gap  therein  ; 
hnt  no  mere  gap.  It  is  a  gap  that  is  intensely  active.  A 
sort  of  wraith  of  the  name  is  in  it,  beckoning  us  in  a  given 
direction,  making  us  at  moments  tingle  with  the  sense  of 
our  closeness,  and  then  letting  us  sink  back  without  the 
longed-for  term.  If  wrong  names  are  proposed  to  us,  this 
smgularly  definite  gap  acts  immediately  so  as  to  negate 
them.  They  do  not  fit  into  its  mould.  And  the  gap  of  one 
■word  does  not  feel  like  the  gap  of  niiother,  all  empty  of 
content  as  both  miglit  seem  necessarily  to  ])r  when  described 
as  gaps.  When  X  vainly  try  to  recall  the  name  of  Spalding, 
mv  consciousness  is  far  removed  from  what  it  is  when  I 
Tsinly  txy  to  recall  the  name  of  Bowle&  Here  some  ingen- 
ious persons  will  say :  How  can  the  two  consciousnesses 
he  different  when  the  terms  which  might  make  them  differ- 
ent are  not  there  ?  All  that  is  there,  so  long  as  the  effort 
t<)  recall  is  vain,  is  the  bare  effort  itself.  How  should  that 
difler  in  the  two  cases?  You  are  making  it  seem  to  differ 
by  prematurely  filling  it  out  with  the  different  names, 
although  these,  by  the  hypothesis,  have  not  yet  come. 
Stick  to  the  two  efforts  as  tiiey  are,  without  naming  them 
after  facts  not  yet  existent,  and  you'll  be  quite  unable  to 
designate  any  point  in  which  they  differ.'*  I>esignate,  truly 
enough.  We  can  only  designate  tli«^  dilference  by  borrow- 
iii}j;  the  names  of  objects  not  yet  in  the  mind.  Which  is  to 
«ay  that  our  psychological  vocabulary  is  wholly  inadequate 
to  name  the  differences  that  exist,  even  such  strong  differ- 
ences  as  these.  But  namelessness  is  compatible  with 
existence.    There  are  innumerable  consciousnesses  of 
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emptiness,  no  one  of  which  taken  in  itself  has  a  name,  | 
but  all  different  from  each  other.  The  ordinary  wav  is  to 
assume  that  they  are  all  emptinesses  of  consciousness,  and 
so  the  same  state.  But  the  feeling  of  an  absence  is  toio  c<gh 
other  than  the  absence  of  a  feeling.  It  is  an  intense  feel- 
ing. The  rhythm  of  a  lost  word  may  be  there  without  a 
sound  to  clothe  it ;  or  the  evanescent  sense  of  something 
which  is  the  initial  vowel  or  consonant  may  mock  us  fit- 
fully, without  growing  more  distinct.  Every  one  must 
know  the  tantalizing  effect  of  the  blank  rhythm  of  some 
forgotten  verse,  restlessly  dancing  in  one's  mind,  striving 
to  be  filled  out  with  words. 

Agaiuy  what  is  the  strange  difference  between  an  expe- 
rience  tasted  for  the  first  time  and  the  same  experience 
recognized  as  familiar,  as  having  been  enjoyed  before^ 
though  we  cannot  name  it  or  say  where  or  win  n  ?  A  tune» 
an  odor,  a  flavor  sometimes  carry  this  inarticulate  feeling 
of  their  familiarity  so  deep  into  our  consciousness  that  we 
are  fairly  shaken  by  its  mysterious  emotional  power.  Bat 
strong  and  characteristic  as  this  psychosis  is — ^it  probably 
is  due  to  the  submaximal  excitement  of  wide-spreadiog 
associational  brain-tracts — ^the  only  name  we  have  for  all 
its  shadings  is  '  sense  of  familiarity.' 

When  we  read  such  j)lirases  as  'naught  but,'  'either 
one  or  the  other,'  *a  is  b,  l)ut,'  'although  it  is,  neverthe- 
less,' '  it  is  an  excluded  middle,  there  is  no  tertium  qvidt 
and  a  host  of  other  verbal  skeletons  of  logical  relation,  is  it 
true  that  there  is  nothing  more  in  our  minds  than  the 
words  themselves  as  they  pass?  What  then  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  which  we  think  we  understand  as  we  read? 
What  makes  that  meaning  different  in  one  phrase  from 
what  it  is  in  the  other?  'Who?'  'When?'  'Where?' 
Is  the  difference  of  felt  meaning  in  these  interrogatives 
nothing  more  than  their  difference  of  sound?  And  is  it 
not  (just  like  the  difference  of  sound  itself)  known  and 
understood  in  an  affection  of  consciousness  correlative  to 
it^  though  so  impalpable  to  direct  examination?  Is  not 
the  same  true  of  such  negatives  as  *  no,'  *  never,'  'not 
yet'? 

The  truth  is  that  large  tracts  of  human  speech  are  noth- 
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ing  but  signs  of  direction  in  thought,  of  which  direction  we 
Devertheless  have  au  acuteh  discriminative  sense,  though 
Qo  deJ&iiite  aenaoml  image  plays  any  part  in  it  whatsoever. 
Sensorial  images  are  stable  psychic  facts;  we  can  hold 
them  still  and  look  at  them  as  long  as  we  like.  These  bare 
images  of  logical  movement,  on  the  contrary,  are  psychic 
traiintionB,  always  on  the  wing,  so  to  speak,  and  not  to  be 
glimpsed  except  in  flight.  Their  function  is  to  lead  from 
one  set  of  images  to  auotlier.  As  they  pass,  we  feel  both 
the  waxing  and  the  waning  images  in  a  way  altogether 
peculiar  and  a  way  quite  different  from  the  way  of  their 
full  presence.  If  we  try  to  hold  fast  the  feeling  of  direc- 
tion, the  fall  presence  comes  and  the  feeling  of  direction  is 
lost  The  blank  Terbal  scheme  of  the  logical  moyement 
gives  us  the  fleeting  sense  of  the  movement  as  we  read  it, 
quite  as  well  as  does  a  rational  sentence  awakening  defl- 
nite  imaj'iiiations  bv  its  words. 

What  is  that  first  instantaneous  glimpse  of  some  one's 
meaning  which  we  have,  when  in  ynlgar  phrase  we  say  we 
'twig'  it?   Surely  an  altogether  specific  affection  of  onr 
mmd.   Ajid  has  the  reader  never  asked  himself  what  kind 
of  a  mental  faet  is  his  intentim  fjf  my  ing  a  thing  before  he 
has  said  it?    It  is  an  eutirely  definite?  intention,  distinct 
from  all  otlier  intentions,  an  absolutely  distinct  state  of 
consciousness,  therefore ;  and  yet  how  much  of  it  consists  of 
detiiiite  sensorial  images,  either  of  words  or  of  things? 
Hardly  anything!   Linger,  and  the  words  and  things  come 
into  the  mind ;  the  anticipatoxy  intention,  the  divination  is 
there  no  more.   But  as  the  words  that  replace  it  arrive,  it 
welcomes  them  successively  and  calls  them  right  if  they  \  ^ 
agree  with  it,  it  rejects  them  and  calls  them  wrong  if  they  / 
do  not    It  has  therefore  a  nature  of  its  own  of  the  most 
positive  sort,  and  jet  what  can  we  say  about  it  without 
using  words  that  belong  to  the  later  mental  facts  thai 
replace  it?  The  intention  to^aay-efhand^  is  the  only  name 
it  can  receive.    One  may  admit  that  a  good  third  of  onr 
psychic  life  consists  in  these  rapid  premonitory  perspective 
views  of  schemes  of  thought  not  yet  articulate.  How 
comes  it  about  that  a  mau  reading  something  aloud  for  the 
first  time  is  able  immediately  to  emphasize  all  his  words 
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aright,  unless  from  the  very  first  he  have  a  sense  of  at 
least  the  form  of  the  aentence  yet  to  come,  which  sense  is 
fused  with  his  consciousness  of  the  present  word,  and  modi- 
fies its  emphasis  in  his  mind  so  as  to  make  him  gite  it 
the  proper  accent  as  he  utters  it?  Emphasis  of  this  kind 
is  almost  altogether  a  matter  of  grammatical  construction. 
If  we  read  'no  more'  we  expect  presently  to  come  up<>u  a 
*than';  if  we  r^ad  'however'  at  the  outset  of  a  sentence 
it  is  a  '  jet,'  a  '  still/  or  a  '  nevertheless,'  that  we  expect 
A  noun  in  a  certain  position  demands  a  verb  in  a  certain 
mood  and  number,  in  another  position  it  expects  a  relative 
pronoun.  Adjectives  call  for  nouns,  yerbs  for  adTcrbs, 
etc.,  etc  And  this  foreboding  of  the  coming  grammatiesl 
scheme  combined  with  each  successive  uttered  word  is  so 
practically  accurate  that  a  reader  incapable  of  understantiing 
four  ideas  of  the  book  he  is  reading  aloud,  can  nevertheleas 
read  it  with  the  most  delicately  modulated  expression  of 
intelligence. 

Some  will  interpret  these  facts  bj  calling  them  all  eases 
in  which  certain  images,  hy  laws  of  association,  awaken 

others  so  very  rapidly  that  we  think  aft^^rwards  we  fel  t  the 
very  tenilcnrics  of  the  nascentimages  to  arise,  before  thev  wero 
actually  there.  For  tliis  school  the  only  possible  materials 
of  consciousness  are  images  of  a  perfectly  definite  nature. 
Tendencies  exist,  but  they  are  facts  for  the  outside  psychol- 
ogist rather  than  for  the  subject  of  the  obseiration.  The 
tendency  is  thus  a  psychical  zero  ;  only  its  reniUs  are  fell 

Now  what  I  contend  for,  and  accumulate  examples  to 
show,  is  that  *  tendencies  '  are  not  only  desciiptitnis  from 
without,  but  tliat  they  are  among  the  (thjicfs  of  the  sti«*am, 
which  is  thus  aware  of  them  from  within,  and  must  be 
described  as  in  very  large  measure  constituted  of  /edinga  of 
iendency^  often  so  Tague  that  we  are  unable  to  name  Uiem 
at  all.  It  is,  in  short,  the  re-instatement  of  the  vague  to  its 
proper  place  in  our  mental  life  which  I  am  so  anxious  to 
press  on  the  attention.  Mr.  (Jalton  and  Prof.  Huxley  have, 
as  we  shall  see  in  Chapter  X\  HI,  nuide  one  step  in  advance 
in  exploding;  the  ridiculous  theory  of  Hume  and  Berkeley 
that  we  can  have  no  images  but  of  perfectly  definite  things* 
Another  is  made  in  the  overthrow  of  the  equally  ridiculous 
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notion  that,  wliilst  simple  objective  qualities  are  revealed 
to  onr  knowledge  in  Bubjectiye  feelings,  relations  are  not^ 
But  these  reforms  are  not  half  sweeping  and  radical  enough. 
What  must  be  admitted  is  that  the  definite  images  of  tra* 
ditional  ps}  chologj  form  but  the  very  smallest  part  of  our 
minds  as  they  actually  live.    The  traditional  psychology 
talks  like  one  who  should  say  a  river  consists  of  nothing 
but  pailsful,  spoonsful,  quartpotsful,  barrelsful,  sjid  other 
moulded  forms  of  water.    Even  were  the  pails  and  the  pots 
all  actoallj  standing  in  the  stream,  still  between  them  the 
free  water  would  continue  to  flow.  It  is  just  this  free  water  \  ^ 
of  consciousness  that  psychologists  resolutely  oyerlook.  . 
Every  definite  image  in  the  mind  is  steeped  and  dyed  in 
the  free  water  that  Hows  round  it.    With  it  goes  the  sense 
<»f  its  relations,  near  and  remote,  the  djdiig  echo  of  whence 
it  came  to  us,  the  dawning  sense  of  whither  it  is  to  lead. 
The  significance,  the  value,  of  the  image  is  all  in  this  halo 
or  penumbra  that  surrounds  and  escorts  it, — or  rather  that 
is  fused  into  one  with  it  and  has  become  bone  of  its  bone 
ftiid  flesh  of  its  flesh ;  learing  it,  it  is  true,  an  image  of  the 
same  thimj  it  was  before,  but  making  it  au  image  of  that 
thing  newly  taken  and  freshly  understood. 

What  is  that  shadowy  scheme  of  the  *form'  of  an 
opera,  play,  or  book,  which  remains  in  our  mind  and  on 
which  we  pass  judgment  when  the  actual  thing  is  done  ? 
What  is  our  notion  of  a  scientific  or  philosophical  system  ? 
Great  thinkers  have  vast  premonitory  glimpses  of  schemes 
of  relation  between  terms,  which  hardly  even  as  verbal 
imaf^es  enter  the  mind,  so  rapid  is  the  whole  process.*  We 
ftll  of  us  have  this  permanent  consciousness  of  whither  our 
thought  is  going.   It  is  a  feeling  like  any  other,  a  feeling 

*  Mozart  describes  thus  bis  manner  of  composing:  First  bits  and  crumbs 
of  the  piece  come  and  gradually  join  together  in  his  mind  ;  then  the  soul 
getting  wjirmed  to  the  work,  the  thing  grows  more  and  more,  "  and  I 
spread  it  out  broader  and  clearer,  and  at  last  it  gets  almost  finished  in  ray 
bead,  even  when  it  is  a  long  piece,  so  that  I  can  see  the  whole  of  it  at  a 
glance  in  my  mind,  as  If  it  were  a  beautiful  painting  or  a  handsome 
hifflan  being ;  in  which  way  I  do  not  hear  it  in  my  imagination  at  all  as 
i  nooenloo^tfae  way  It  mutt  come  later— but  all  at  once,  as  it  were.  It 
^  « rare  feast  I  AU  the  inventing  and  making  goes  on  In  me  as  in  a  beau- 
tiAd  itnNig  dream.  Butthebestof  allistheAtforifif  ^tlol^ol^iiM." 
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of  what  thoughts  axe  next  to  arise,  befoie  the j  haTe  ailseiL 
This  field  of  Tiew  of  oonsoiotisiiess  yaries  yery  nmeh  in  I 

extent,  depending  largely  ou  the  degree  of  mental  freshness 
•or  fatigue.    When  very  fresh,  our  minds  carry  an  immense 
horizon  with  them.    The  present  image  shoots  its  perspec- 
tive far  before  it^  irradiating  in  advance  the  regions  in  which  . 
lie  the  thoughts  as  yet  unborn.    Under  ordinary  oonditions 
the  halo  of  felt  relations  is  mnoh  more  circnmsoribed.  And  | 
in  states  of  extreme  brain-fag  the  horizon  is  nunowed  i 
almost  to  the  passing  word, — the  associatiTe  machinery, 
however,  providing  for  the  next  word  turning  up  in  orderly 
sequence,  until  at  last  the  tired  thinker  is  led  to  some  kind 
of  a  conclusion.    At  certain  moments  he  may  Und  himself 
doubting  whether  his  thoughts  have  not  come  to  a  full  stop; 
but  the  vague  sense  of  a  pLw  iiUra  makes  him  ever  strogj^e 
on  towards  a  more  definite  expression  of  what  it  may  be; 
whilst  the  slowness  of  his  utterance  shows  how  difficult, 
under  such  conditions,  the  labor  of  thinking  must  be. 

The  awareness  that  our  definite  thouglit  has  come  to  a 
stop  is  an  iMitirely  different  thing  from  the  awareness  that 
our  thought  is  definitively  completed.  The  expression  of  , 
the  latter  state  of  mind  is  the  falling  inflection  which  be- 
tokens that  the  sentence  is  ended,  and  silence.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  former  state  is  'hemming  and  hawing/  oi 
else  such  phrases  as  ccfem,'  or  *and  so  forth.'  Bui 
n(  >tice  that  every  part  of  the  sentence  to  be  left  iucomj)lete 
feels  differently  as  it  passes,  hy  reason  of  the  premonitioD 
we  have  that  we  shall  be  unable  to  end  it.  The  *and  so 
forth'  casts  its  shadow  back,  and  is  as  integral  a  part  of 
the  object  of  the  thought  as  the  distinctest  of  images 
would  be. 

Again,  when  we  use  a  common  noun,  such  as  man,  in  • 

universal  sense,  as  signifying  all  possible  men,  we  are  fiillj 
aware  of  this  intention  on  our  part,  and  distinguish  it  care- 
fully from  our  intention  wlien  we  mean  a  certain  group  of 
men,  or  a  solitary  individual  before  us.  In  the  chapter  on 
Conception  we  shall  see  how  important  this  difference  of 
intention  is.  It  casts  its  influence  over  the  whole  of  the 
sentence,  both  before  and  after  the  spot  in  which  the  word 
man  is  used. 
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Nothing  is  easier  than  to  s3nubolize  all  these  facts  in 
terms  of  brain-action.  Just  as  the  echo  of  the  ivhence^  the 
sense  of  the  starting  point  of  our  thought,  is  probably 
due  to  the  dying  exoitement  of  processes  but  a  moment 
flbice  Tividlj  aroused ;  so  the  sense  of  the  whither,  the  fore- 
taste of  the  terminuBy  most  be  due  to  the  waxing  excite- 
ment of  tracts  or  processes  which,  a  moment  hence,  will  be 
the  cerebral  correlatives  of  some  thing  which  a  moment 
hence  will  be  vi^-i(lly  present  to  the  thou^^ht.  Represented 
bj  a  curve,  the  neurosis  underlying  consciousness  must  at 
any  moment  be  like  this : 


Fio87.  . 


Each  point  of  the  horizontal  line  stands  for  flome 
bndn-traot  or  process.  The  height  of  the  curve  above 
tike  line  stands  for  the  intensity  of  the  process.  All  the 
processes  are  preseini,  in  the  intensities  shown  by  the  * 

curve.  But  those  before  the  latter's  apex  ivere  more  in- 
tense a  moment  ago  ;  those  after  it  toUl  he  more  intense  a 
moment  hence.  If  I  recite  «,  ?>,  c,  d,  e,/,  j/,  at  the  moment 
ol  uttering  neither  6,  c,  nor  e,  /,  are  out  of  my 
consciousness  altogether,  but  both,  after  their  respectiTe 
fashions,  'mix their  dim  lights'  with  the  stronger  one  of 
the  dy  because  their  neuroses  are  both  awake  in  some 
degree. 

There  is  a  common  class  of  mistakes  which  shows  how 
brain-processes  begin  to  be  excited  before  the  thoughts 
attached  to  them  are  due — due,  that  is,  in  substantiye  and 
Tivid  form.  I  mean  those  mistakes  of  speech  or  writing 
by  which,  in  Dr.  Carpenter's  words,  "  we  mispronounce  or 
misspell  a  word,  by  introducing  into  it  a  letter  or  syllable 
of  some  other,  whose  turn  is  shortly  to  come ;  or,  it  may  be, 
the  whole  of  the  anticipated  word  is  substituted  for  the  one 
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which  ought  to  hftTe  been  expressed.***       these  eisoN 

one  of  two  things  must  liave  happened  :  either  some  local 
accident  of  nutrition  hl(K:ks  the  process  that  is  due,  so  that 
other  processes  discharge  that  ought  as  yet  to  be  but  naa- 
centlj  aroused;  or  some  opposite  local  accident  furihen 
the  laiUr  protxncB  and  mflJ^es  them  explode  before  their 
time.  In  the  chapter  on  Association  of  Ideas,  numeioas 
instances  will  come  before  ns  of  the  actual  effect  on  con- 
sciousness of  neuroses  not  yet  maximally  aroused. 

It  is  just  like  the  *  overtones '  in  music.  Different  in- 
struments give  the  *  same  ii(^t(','  but  each  in  a  different 
Toice,  because  each  gives  more  than  that  note,  namely,  vari- 
ous upper  harmonics  of  it  which  differ  from  one  instrument 
to  another.  They  are  not  separately  heard  by  the  ear ; 
they  blend  with  the  fundamental  note»  and  suffuse  it,  end 
alter  it;  and  eyen  so  do  the  waxing  and  waning  brain- 
processes  at  every  moment  blend  with  and  suffuse  and  alter 
the  psychic  effect  of  the  processes  which  are  at  their  cul- 
minathig  point 

Let  us  use  the  words  psychic  overtone^  si^uaicn,  or frvn^ 
to  designate  the  influence  of  a  faint  brain-process  upon  oar 
thought,  as  it  makes  it  aware  of  relations  and  objects  but 

dimly  })erceived.t 

If  we  then  consider  the  cognitive  /unction  of  different 


*  Mental  Physiology.  8  986.  Dr.  Gtopeiiter*t  ezplanatlon  diffen  mttoi* 

ally  from  that  given  in  the  text. 

f  Cf  ulso  S.  Strieker :  Vorlesungen  nber  allg.  u.  exp.  P^thologie  (1899^ 
pp.  462-3,  501,  547;  Romunes:  Origin  of  Human  faulty,  p.  89.  It  is  so 
hard  to  make  one's  self  clear  tliat  I  may  advert  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
my  views  by  the  late  Prof.  Tlios.  Mairuire  of  Dublin  (Lectures  on  Philofjo- 
phy,  1885).  This  author  eoiisiders  that  by  the  '  fringe '  I  mean  some  *y>rt 
of  psychic  material  by  which  seusa lions  in  themselves  separate  are  uuule 
to  cohere  together,  and  wittily  says  that  I  ought  to  "  see  that  unitiog  sensa- 
tions by  their  *  fringes '  is  more  yagiie  than  to  oonstruet  the  uniTeiie  oat 
of  oysters  by  platting  their  beards"  (p.  811>.  But  the  fringe,  as  I  use  the 
word,  means  nothing  like  this ;  it  is  part  of  the  olffecl  MyiusMi;— flubstantiie 
fualitie*  and  ifiingi  appearing  to  the  mind  In  2i  fringe t^rtXaUmu,  Some  psiif 
—the  transitive  parts— of  our  stream  of  thought  cognize  the  relations  rather 
than  the  things  ;  ])ut  Ixnh  tlic  transitive  and  the  substantive  parts  form  one 
continuous  stream,  with  no  discrete  '  sensalions '  in  it  such  as  Plof.  Ms- 
guire  supposes,  and  supposes  me  lo  suppose,  to  be  there. 
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states  of  mind,  we  may  feel  assured  that  the  difference  be- 
tween  those  that  are  mere  *  acquaintance,'  and  those  that 
are  '  knowledges-o^oti^ '  (see  p.  221)  is  reducible  almoBt 
entizelj  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  psychic  fringes  or 
orertonea.  Knowledge  abwd  a  thing  ia  knowledge  of  its 
relations  Acquaintance  with  it  is  limitation  to  the  bare 
impression  which  it  makes.  Of  most  of  its  relations  we  are 
only  aware  in  the  penumbral  nascent  way  of  a  '  friiij^e  '  oi 
unartieulated  affinities  about  it  And,  before  passing  to  the 
next  topic  in  order,  I  must  say  a  little  of  this  sense  of 
affinity,  as  itself  one  of  the.  most  interesting  features  of  the 
snbjectiye  stream* 

In  all  onr  volnntary  thinking  there  is  some  topic  or 
snbjeet  abont  which  all  the  members  of  the  thought  revolve. 
Half  the  time  this  topic  is  a  problem,  a  gaj)  we  cannot 
yet  fill  with  a  detinite  picture,  word,  or  phrase,  but  which,  in 
the  manner  described  some  time  back,  iuliuences  us  in  an 
intensely  active  and  determinate  psychic  way.  Whatever 
may  be  the  images  and  phrases  that  pass  before  ns,  we  feel 
tiieir  reUtion  to  this  aching  gap.  To  fill  it  np  is  our 
thoughts'  destiny.  Some  bring  us  nearer  to  that  consum- 
mation. Some  the  gap  negates  as  quite  irrelevant  Each 
swims  in  a  felt  fringe  of  relations  of  wliicli  the  aforesaid 
gap  is  the  term.  Or  instead  of  a  detinite  gap  we  may 
merely  carry  a  mood  of  interest  about  with  us.  Then^ 
however  vague  the  mood,  it  will  still  act  in  the  same  way» 
throwing  a  mantle  of  felt  affinity  over  such  representa- 
tionsy  entering  the  mind,  as  suit  it,  and  tingeing  with  the 
feeling  of  tediousness  or  discord  all  those  with  which  it 
has  no  concern. 

Kelation,  tlien,  to  our  topic  or  interest  is  constantly  felt 
in  the  fringe,  and  particularly  the  relation  of  harmony  and 
I  discord,  of  furtherance  or  hindrance  of  the  topic.  When 
the  sense  of  furtherance  is  there,  we  are  '  all  right;*  with 
the  sense  of  hindrance  we  are  dissatisfied  and  perplexed, 
snd  cast  about  us  for  other  thoughts.  Now  any  thought 
I  the  quality  of  whose  fringe  lets  us  feel  ourselves  *  all  right,' 
is  an  acceptable  member  of  our  tliinking,  whatever  kind  of 
thought  it  may  otherwise  be.  Provided  we  only  feel  it 
to  have  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  relations  in  which  the  in- 
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teresting  topic  also  lies,  that  is  quite  sufficient  t<.>  make  of 
it  a  relevant  and  appropriate  portion  of  our  train  of  ideas. 

For  the  important  thing  about  a  train  of  thought  is  it^ 
condusion.  That  is  the  meaning^  or,  as  we  say,  the  topic  of 
the  thought  That  is  what  abides  when  all  its  other  mem- 
bers have  faded  from  memory.  Usuall j  this  oonoliuion  is 
a  word  or  phrase  or  particular  image,  or  practical  attitude 
or  resolve,  whether  rising  to  answer  a  problem  or  till  a 
pre-existing  gap  that  worried  us,  or  whether  accidentiilly 
stumbled  on  in  revery.  In  either  case  it  stands  out  from 
the  other  segments  of  the  stream  bj  reason  of  the  peculiar 
interest  attaching  to  it  This  interest  arrests  ii,  makes  a 
sort  of  ciisLB  of  it  when  it  comes,  induces  attention  upon  it 
and  makes  us  treat  it  in  a  substantiye  way. 

The  parts  of  the  stream  that  precede  these  substantive 
conclusions  are  but  the  means  of  the  latter*s  attainmeut. 
And,  provided  the  same  conclusion  be  reached,  the  means 
may  be  as  mutable  as  we  like,  for  the  *  meaning '  of  the  stream 
of  thoucrht  will  be  the  same.  What  difl'erence  does  it  make 
what  the  means  are  ?  "  Qu'importe  le  Jhcon,  pourvu  gu*m 
aU  Vivrene?**  The  relatiye  unimportance  of  the  means 
appears  from  the  fact  that  when  the  conclusion  is  there,  we 
have  always  forgotten  most  of  the  steps  preceding  its  attain- 
ment. When  we  have  uttered  a  proposition,  we  are  rarely 
able  a  moment  afterwards  to  recall  our  exact  words,  though 
we  can  express  it  in  difi'erent  words  easily  enough.  The 
practical  upshot  of  a  book  we  read  remains  with  us»  thou^^ 
we  may  not  recall  one  of  its  sentences. 

The  onh'  paradox  would  seem  to  lie  in  supposing  that 
the  fringe  of  felt  affinity  and  discord  can  be  the  same  is 
two  heterogeneous  sets  of  iniap^es.  Take  a  train  of  words^ 
passing  through  the  mind  and  leading  to  a  certain  conclu- 
sion on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  an  almost 
wordless  set  of  tactile,  visual  and  other  fancies  leading  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Can  the  halo,  fiingey  or  scheme  in 
which  we  feel  the  words  to  lie  be  the  same  as  that  in  which 
we  feel  the  images  to  lie?  Does  not  the  discrepancy  of 
terms  involve  a  discrepancy  of  felt  relations  among  them? 

If  the  terms  be  taken  gud  mere  sensations,  it  assur- 
edly does.   For  instance,  the  words  may  rhyme  with  each 
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other, — the  visual  images  cau  have  uo  such  athiiity  as  that. 
But  qua  thoughts,  qua  sensations  understood^  the  words  have 
contracted  by  loug  association  fringes  of  mutual  repugnance 
or  aflBuiitj  with  each  other  and  with  the  conolusioiiy  which 
nm  exactly  parallel  with  like  fringes  in  the  Tisual^  tactile 
and  other  ideas.  The  most  important  element  of  these 
fringes  is,  I  repeat,  the  mere  feeling  of  harmony  or  discord, 
of  a  right  or  wrong  direction  in  the  thought.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell ban,  so  far  as  I  know,  made  the  best  analysis  of  this 
fact^  and  his  words,  often  quoted,  deserve  to  be  quoted  again. 
The  chapter  is  entitled  "  What  is  the  cause  that  nonsense 
so  often  escapes  being  detected,  both  by  the  writer  and  by 
the  reader?'*  The  author,  in  answering  this  question,  makes 
{pter  alia)  the  following  remarks  :* 

**  That  connection  [he  says]  or  relation  which  comes  gradually  to  sab- 
8ist  among  the  different  words  of  a  language,  in  the  minds  of  thc^  who 
speak  it,  .  .  .  is  merely  consequent  on  this,  that  those  words  are 
finploytKl  as  signs  of  connected  or  related  things.  It  is  an  axiom  in 
geometry  that  things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another. 
It  may,  in  like  manner,  be  admitted  as  an  axiom  in  psychology  that 
ideas  associated  by  the  same  idea  will  associate  one  another.  Hence  it 
will  happen  that  if,  from  experiencing  the  connection  of  two  things, 
there  results,  as  infallibly  there  will  result,  an  association  l>etween  the 
ideas  or  notions  annexed  to  them,  as  each  idea  will  moreover  be  asso- 
ciated by  its  sign,  there  will  likewise  be  an  iissoeiation  between  the  ideas 
<rf  the  signs.  Hence  the  sounds  considered  as  signs  will  be  conceived  to 
hive  a  connectioD  analogous  to  that  which  subsisteth  among  tlte  things 
signified ;  I  say,  the  floands  considered  as  signs;  for  this  way  of  consid- 
ering them  constantly  attends  us  in  speaking,  writing,  hearing,  and 
Riding.  When  we  purposely  abstract  from  it,  and  regard  them  merely 
as  Boonds,  we  are  instantly  sensible  that  they  are  qnite  nnconnected,  and 
have  no  ottier  rdation  than  what  ariaeth  from  dmilitnde  of  tone  or 
aoeeni.  Bnt  to  consider  them  in  this  manner  commonly  results  from 
pievions  design,  and  requires  a  kind  of  efPort  which  is  not  exerted  in  the 
crdinaiy  use  of  speech.  In  ordinary  use  they  are  regarded  solely  as 
signs,  or,  rather,  they  are  confounded  with  the  things  they  signify;  the 
soeseqnence  of  which  is  that,  in  the  manner  just  now  explained,  we  come 
imsnsibly  to  conceiTe  a  connection  among  them  of  a  yery  diiftoent  sort 
from  that  of  which  sounds  are  naturally  susceptible. 

"Now  this  conception,  habit,  or  tendency  of  the  mind,  call  it  which 
you  please,  is  considerably  strengthened  by  the  frequent  use  of  language 
and  by  the  structure  of  it.  Language  is  the  sole  clumnei  through  which 

*  George  Campbell:  Philosophy  of  Bhetoric,  book  u.  chap.  vii. 
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we  communicate  our  knowledge  and  discoveries  to  others,  ami  through 
which  the  knowledge  and  discoveries  of  others  are  communicated  to  us. 
By  reiterated  recourse  to  this  medium,  it  necessarily  ha]ijHns  tluit 
when  things  are  related  to  each  other,  the  words  signilying  those 
things  are  more  commonly  brought  together  in  discourse.  Iknce  the 
words  and  names  by  themselves,  by  customary  vicinity,  contract  in  the 
fancy  a  relation  additloiial  to  that  which  they  derive  purely  from  bein^ 
the  symbols  of  related  things.  Farther,  this  tendency  Is  strengthened 
by  the  stmotnre  of  language.  All  languages  whatever,  even  the  iwM 
barbarous,  as  far  as  hath  yet  appeared,  are  <rf  a  regular  and  analcgiol 
make.  The  consequence  is  that  similar  relations  in  things  will  be  e x> 
pressed  similarly ;  that  is,  by  similar  inflections,  derivations,  oompoii' 
tions,  arrangement  of  words,  or  juxtaposition  of  particles,  aooordiog  to 
the  genius  or  grammatical  form  of  the  partlenlar  tongne.  Now  ai,  Iqr 
the  habitual  use  of  a  language  (even  though  it  were  quite  irregulir), 
the  signs  would  insensibly  become  connected  in  the  imagination  wher- 
ever the  things  signified  are  connected  in  nature,  so,  by  the  r^lar 
structure  of  a  language,  this  connection  among  the  signs  is  conceived 
as  analogous  to  that  which  subsisteth  among  their  archetypes." 

If  we  know  English  and  French  and  begin  a  sentence  m 
Erenoh,  all  the  later  words  that  come  are  Fienoh ;  we  hardly 
ever  drop  into  English.  And  this  affinity  of  tiie  Frendi 
words  for  each  other  is  not  something  merely  operatinfr  me- 

clianically  as  a  brain-liiw,  it  is  something  we  feel  mi  tiie  time. 
Our  uiulerstaiuliii^'  of  a  French  sentence  heard  never  falls 
to  so  low  an  ehh  that  we  are  not  aware  that  the  words  Hn- 
guistically  beh)ng  together.  Our  attention  can  hardly  so 
wander  that  if  an  English  word  be  suddenly  introduced  we 
shall  not  start  at  the  change.  Such  a  vague  sense  as  this 
of  the  words  belonging  together  is  the  very  minimum  of 
fringe  that  can  accompany  them,  if  'thought'  at  all. 
UHually  the  vagin'  c  ejitiou  that  all  the  words  we  hear 
belong  to  the  same  language  and  to  the  same  special  vooalv 
ularj  iu  that  language,  and  that  the  grammatical  sequence 
is  familiar,  is  practically  equivalent  to  an  admission  that 
what  we  hear  is  sense.  But  if  an  unusual  foreign  word 
be  introduced,  if  the  grammar  trip,  or  if  a  term  from  an 
incongruous  vocabulary  suddenly  appear,  such  as  'rat- 
trap  *  or  *  pluml)er's  bill '  in  a  philosophical  discourse,  the 
sentence  detouates,  as  it  were,  we  receive  a  shock  from  the 
incongruity,  and  the  drowsy  assent  is  gone.  The  feeling  of 
rationality  in  these  cases  seems  rather  a  negative  than  a 
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positive  thing,  being  the  mere  absence  of  shock,  or  sense 
of  discord,  between  the  terms  of  thought. 

So  delicate  and  incessant  is  this  recognition  by  the 
mind  of  the  mere  fitness  of  words  to  be  mentioned  together 
that  the  slightest  misreading,  such  as  'casualty*  for 
'causality,*  or  'perpetual'  for  'perceptual,'  will  be  cor- 
rected by  a  listener  whose  attention  is  so  relaxed  that  he 
gets  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  at  all. 

Converselj,  if  words  do  belong  to  the  same  vocabulary, 
and  if  the  grammatical  structure  is  correct,  sentences  with 
absolutely  no  meaning  may  be  uttered  in  good  faith  and 
pass  unchallenged.  Discourses  at  prayer-meetings,  re- 
shuffling the  same  collection  of  cant  phrases,  and  the  whole 
genus  of  penny-a-line-isms  and  newsijaper-reporter's 
flourishes  giye  illustrations  of  this.  "  The  birds  filled  the 
tree*tops  with  their  morning  song,  making  the  air  moist, 
eool,  and  pleasant,"  is  a  sentence  I  remember  reading  once 
in  a  report  of  some  athletic  exercises  in  Jerome  Park.  It 
was  probably  written  unconsciously  by  the  hurried  re- 
porter, and  read  imeritically  by  many  readers.  An  entire 
Tolum©  of  784  pages  lately  published  in  Boston*  is  com- 
posed of  stufif  like  this  passage  picked  out  at  random  : 

"The  flow  of  the  efferent  fluids  of  all  these  vessels  from  their  out- 
lets at  the  terminal  loo])  of  each  culminate  link  on  the  surface  of  the 
nuclear  organism  is  continuous  as  their  respective  atmospheric  fruitajje 
Tjp  to  the  altitudinal  limit  of  their  expansibility,  whence,  when  atnios- 
phered  by  like  but  coalescing  essences  from  higher  altitudes, — those 
sensibly  ex})ressed  as  the  essential  qualities  of  external  forms, — they 
descend,  and  become  assimilated  by  the  afferents  of  the  nuclear  organ- 
ism." t 

*8alittantia]liiii  or  Fhttowphy  of  Knowledge,  by  '  Jean  Story'  (1879). 
fH.  G.  Ttfde,  quoting  (in  Delboeuf,  Le  Sommeil  et  lea  Rdves  (l^ff),  p. 

Il^  lOme  nonsense-verses  from  a  dream,  says  they  show  how  proeodio 
fonns  may  subsist  in  a  mind  from  ivliich  logical  rules  are  effaced.  .  .  . 
I  was  able,  in  dreaming,  to  preserve  the  faculty  of  finding  two  words  which 
rhymed,  to  appreciate  the  rhyme,  to  till  up  the  verse  as  it  tirst  i)res('nted 
itself  with  other  words  which,  added,  gave  the  right  number  of  syllables, 
and  yet  I  was  ignorant  of  the  sense  of  tlie  words.  .  .  .  Thus  we  have  the 
eitnordhiary  fact  that  the  words  called  each  other  up,  without  calling  up 
thdr  tenae.  .  ,  •  Bven  when  awake,  it  is  more  difficult  to  ascend  to  the 
meaning  of  a  word  than  to  paaa  from  one  word  to  another ;  or  to  put  it 
etberwiae,  UUhaii4tr  to  U  a  thinker  than  to  be  a  rhgtorieian,  and  on  the 
whole  nothing  ia  commoner  tlian  tnina  of  worda  not  understood." 
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There  are  every  year  works  published  whose  contents 
show  them  to  be  b j  real  lunatics.    To  the  reader,  the 
book  quoted  from  seems  pure  nonaense  from  begbming  to 
end.   It  is  impossible  to  divine,  in  snch  a  case,  just  what 
sort  of  feeling  of  rational  relation  between  the  words  maj 
hare  appeared  to  the  author's  mindl   The  border  line 
between  objective  sense  and  nonsense  is  hard  to  draw ; 
that  between  subjective  sense  and  nonsense,  impossible- 
Subjectively,  any  collocation  of  words  may  make  sense — 
even  the  wildest  words  in  a  dream — if  one  only  does  not 
doubt  their  belonging  together.    Take  the  obscurer  pas- 
sages in  Hegel :  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  the  raticmality 
included  in  them  be  anything  more  than  the  fact  that  the 
words  all  belong  to  a  common  vocabulary,  and  are  strung 
together  on  a  scheme  of  predication  and  relation, — imme- 
diacy, self-relation,  and  what  not, — which  has  habituallT 
recurred.    Yet  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
snbjectiTe  feeling  of  the  rationality  of  these  sentences  wis 
strong  in  the  writer  as  he  penned  them,  or  eyen  that  some 
readers  by  straining  may  haye  reprodnoed  it  in  themaeiyeB. 

To  sum  up,  certain  kinds  of  verbal  associate,  certain 
grammatical  expectations  fulfilled,  stand  for  a  good  part  of 
our  impression  that  a  sentence  has  a  meaning  and  is 
dominated  by  the  Unity  of  one  Thought  Nonsense  in 
grammatical  form  sounds  half  rational ;  sense  with  gram- 
matical sequence  upset  sounds  nonsensical;  e.g.,  ''Elba the 
Napoleon  English  faith  had  banished  broken  to  he  Saint 
because  Helena  at."  Finally,  there  is  about  each  word  the 
psychic  *  overtone  *  of  feeling  that  it  brings  us  nearer  to  a 
forefelt  conclusion.  Sulhise  all  the  words  of  a  sentence, 
as  they  pass,  with  these  three  fringes  or  haloes  of  relation, 
let  the  conclusion  seem  worth  arriving  at,  and  aU  will 
admit  the  sentence  to  be  an  expression  of  thoroughly 
continuous,  unified,  and  rational  thought.* 

*  We  think  It  odd  that  young  children  should  listen  with  such  fi|yt 
attention  to  the  reading  of  stories  expressed  In  w^rds  half  of  which  th^ 
do  not  understand,  and  of  none  of  which  they  esh  the  iniii>imf.  Bat 
their  thinking  is  in  form  just  what  ours  is  when  it  b  rapid.  Both  of  ni 
make  flying  leapt  over  large  portions  of  the  sentences  uttered  and  we  give 
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Cach  word,  in  such  a  sentence,  is  felt,  not  only  as  a 
word,  but  as  lia>ing  a  meaning.  The  *  meaniug  '  of  a  word 
takeu  thus  dynamically  in  a  sentence  may  be  quite  diflfer- 
eut  from  its  meaning  when  taken  statically  or  without  con- 
text. The  dynamic  meaning  is  usually  reduced  to  the  bare 
fringe  we  have  deaeribedy  of  felt  suitability  or  unfitness  to 
tike  oontezt  and  conclusion.  The  static  meaning,  when  the 
word  is  concrete,  as  *  table/  'Boston,'  consists  of  sensory 
images  awakened ;  when  it  is  abstract,  as  *  criminal  legisla- 
tion,* '  fallacy,*  the  meaning  consists  of  other  words  aroused^ 
iorming  the  so-called  '  definition.' 

Hegel's  celebrated  dictum  that  pure  being  is  identical 
with  pore  nothing  results  from  his  taJdng  the  words  stati- 
calljy  or  without  the  fringe  they  wear  in  a  context  Taken 
in  isolation,  they  agree  in  the  single  point  of  awakening  no 
sensorial  images.  But  taken  dynamically,  or  as  significant, 
— as  thought, — their  fringes  of  relation,  their  affinities  and 
repugnances,  their  function  and  meaning,  are  felt  and 
understood  to  be  absolutely  opposed. 

Such  considerations  as  these  remove  all  appearance  of 
paradox  from  those  cases  of  extremely  deficient  visual  im- 
agery of  whose  existence  Mr.  Galton  has  made  us  aware  (see 
below).  An  exceptionally  intelligent  friend  informs  me  that 
he  can  frame  no  image  whatever  of  the  appearance  of  Lis 
breakfast-table.  When  asked  how  he  then  reiiieinbers  it  at 
all,  he  says  he  simple  '  knom '  that  it  seated  lour  people,  and 
was  covered  with  a  white  cloth  on  which  were  a  butter- 
dishy  a  coffee-pot,  radishes,  and  so  forth.  The  mind-stuff 
of  which  this  *  knowing  *  is  made  seems  to  be  verbal  images 
sselusively.  But  if  the  words  *  coffee,*  *  bacon,*  *  muffins,* 
and 'eggs'  lead  a  man  to  speak  to  his  cook,  to  pay  his 
Wlls,  and  to  take  measures  for  the  morrow's  meal  exactly  as 
visual  and  gustatory  memories  would,  why  are  they  not. 


ittentioQ  only  to  inlMtantiTe  starting  points,  turning  points,  and  c-dhcIu- 
noQs  hereand  there  All  the  rest.  '  substantive '  and  separately  intelli^nl)1e 
mU  may  poientuilly  be,  actimlly  <!erves  only  as  so  much  tninsitive  material. 
It  is  intrrrioff^il  consciousness,  giving  us  the  sense  of  continuity,  but  having 
J»ii,'niticnnce  ai)art  from  its  mere  gap-tilling  function.  The  children 
probably  feel  no  gap  when  through  a  lot  of  unintelligible  words  they  are 
Bwifily  carried  to  a  familiar  and  iutelligible  terminus. 
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for  all  practical  intents  and  purposes,  as  good  a  kind  of 
material  in  which  to  think?    In  fact,  we  may  susj)ect  them 
to  be  for  most  purposes  better  than  terms  with  a  richer 
imagmative  coloring.    The  scheme  of  relationship  and  th€ 
conclusion  being  the  essential  things  in  thinking,  that  kind 
of  mind'Stoff  which  is  hauidiest  will  be  the  best  for  th« 
purpose.   Now  words,  uttered  or  unexpressed,  are  th« 
handiest  mental  elements  we  have.    Not  only  are  they  yerr 
rapidly  revivable,  but   tliev   are  revivable  as  actual  sen- 
sations more   easily   than    any  other  items  of  our  ex- 
perience.   Did  they  not  possess  some  such  adyantage  as 
this,  it  would  hardly  be  the  case  that  th«^older  men  are  and 
the  more  effectiye  as  thinkers,' tiie  more,  as  a  rule,  thej 
have  lost  their  yisualizing  power  and  depend  on  woida 
This  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Gkilton  to  be  the  case  with 
members  of  the  Koyal  Society.    The  present  writer  ob- 
serves  it  in  his  own  jiorson  most  distinctly. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  can  weave 
his  tactile  and  visual  images  into  a  sy  stem  of  thought  quite 
as  effective  and  rational  as  that  of  a  word-user.  The 
qwBtum  whether  thought  is  poasibte  wUhaui  language  has 
been  a  fayorite  topic  of  discussion  among  philosophers. 
Some  interesting  reminiscences  of  his  childhood  by  Mr. 
Ballard,  a  deaf-mute  instructor  in  the  National  College  at 
AVasliiiif^ton,  show  it  to  be  perfectly  possible.  A  few 
paragraphs  may  be  quoted  here. 

"In  oonsequencc  of  the  loss  of  my  hearing  in  infancy,  I  was  de- 
barred from  enjoying  the  advantages  which  children  in  the  fnllpos- 

session  of  their  senseB  derive  from  the  ex(»rcisesof  the  oommon  primary 
school,  from  the  every-day  talk  of  their  school -fellows  and  playmates, 

and  from  the  conversation  of  their  parents  and  other  growo-Qp  per^ns.^ 
could  convey  my  thoughts  and  feelings  to  my  parents  and 
brothers  by  natural  sipns  or  pantomime,  and  I  could  understand  what 
they  said  to  me  by  the  same  medium;  our  iuteroourse  ))eing,  however, 
confined  to  the  daily  routine  of  home  affairs  and  hardly  going  beyund 
the  circle  of  ray  own  observation.  .  .  . 

"My  father  adoptrd  a  course  which  he  thought  woidd,  in  some  i 
measure,  compensate  nie  for  the  loss  of  niy  hearing.  It  was  that  of  j 
taking  nie  with  him  when  business  reipiired  him  to  ride  abroad ;  and  \ 
he  took  me  more  frequently  than  he  did  my  brothers  ;  giving,  jls  the  ' 
reason  for  his  apparent  partiality,  that  they  could  acquire  infurmatiou 
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through  the  car,  while  I  depended  solely  upon  my  eye  foracqaaintance 
with  affairs  of  the  outside  world.  .  .  . 

**I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  delight  I  felt  in  watching  the 
different  scenes  we  passed  through,  observing  the  various  phases  of 
nature,  both  animato  and  inanimate  ;  though  we  did  not,  owing  to  my 
iiitirmity,  engage  in  conversation.  It  was  during  those  delightful  rides, 
some  two  or  three  years  before  my  initiation  into  the  rudiments  of 
written  language,  that  I  began  to  ask  myself  the  question  :  How  carne 
the  world  into  being  f  When  this  question  ooeon«d  to  my  mind,  I  set 
myself  to  thinking  it  over  a  long  time.  Hy  eaxiority  ww  awakened  as 
to  what  was  the  origin  of  human  life  in  its  flxst  appearanoe  upon  the 
earth,  and  of  veisetable  life  as  well,  and  also  the  cause  of  the  existence 
of  the  earth,  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

I  remember  at  one  time  when  my  eye  fell  upon  a  Tery  large  old 
stamp  which  we  happened  to  pass  in  one  of  our  rides,  I  asked  myself, 
^  Is  it  possible  that  the  first  man  that  ever  came  into  the  world  rose  out 
of  that  stomp  f  Bat  that  stamp  is  only  a  remnant  of  a  once  noble  mag- 
uifloent  tree,  and  how  came  that  tree  ?  Why,  it  came  only  by  beginning 
to  grow  out  of  the  ground  just  like  those  little  trees  now  coming  up.' 
And  I  dismissed  from  my  mind,  as  an  absurd  idea,  the  connection 
between  the  origin  of  man  and  a  decaying  old  stump.  .  .  . 

I  hafe  no  recollection  of  what  it  was  that  tirst  suggested  to  me  the 
question  as  to  the  origin  of  things.  I  had  before  this  time  gained  ideas 
of  the  descent  from  parent  to  child,  of  the  propagation  of  animals,  and 
of  the  production  of  plants  from  seeds.  The  question  that  occurred  to 
my  mind  wjis  :  whence  came  the  tirst  man,  the  first  anim.'d.  and  the 
first  plant,  at  the  remotest  distance  of  time,  before  whieli  there  wiis  no 
man,  no  animal,  no  plant ;  since  I  knew  they  all  had  a  beginning  and 
an  end. 

"It  is  imj)ogsible  to  state  the  exact  order  in  which  these  different 
questions  ai*o8e,  i.e.,  about  men,  animals,  plants,  the  eartli.  sun,  moon, 
«tc.  The  lower  animals  did  not  receive  so  much  thought  as  was  bestowed 
upon  man  and  the  earth  ;  perhaps  becaus(»  I  {)ut  man  and  beast  in  the 
same  cUiss.  since  I  believed  that  man  would  be  annihilated  and  there  wjis 
no  resurrection  beyond  the  grave,— though  I  am  told  by  my  mother  that, 
in  answer  to  my  question,  in  the  case  of  a  deceased  uncle  wlio  looked 
to  me  like  a  person  in  sleep,  she  had  tried  to  make  me  understand  that 
be  would  awake  in  the  far  future.  It  was  my  belief  that  man  and 
besflt  derived  their  being  from  the  same  source,  and  were  to  be  laid 
down  in  the  dust  in  a  state  of  annihilation.  Considering  the  brute 
tnimal  as  of  secondary  importance,  and  allied  to  man  on  a  lower  leYd, 
Bum  and  the  earth  were  the  two  things  on  which  my  mind  dwelled 
most 

'  '*I  think  I  was  five  years  old,  when  I  began  to  understand  the  de- 
Mt  from  parent  to  child  and  the  propagation  of  animals.  I  was 
Mstly  eleren  years  dd,  when  I  entered  the  Institution  where  I  was  ed- 
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ucated  ;  and  I  remember  distinctly  that  it  was  at  least  two  years  before 
this  time  that  1  began  to  ask  myself  the  qui>stion  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
universe.    My  age  was  then  about  eight,  not  over  nine  years. 

**  Of  the  form  of  the  earth,  I  had  no  idea  in  my  childhood,  except 
that,  from  a  look  at  a  map  of  the  hemispheres,  I  inferred  there  were 
two  immense  disks  of  matter  lying  near  eaoh  other.  lalso  believed  the 
ran  and  moon  to  be  ronnd,  flat  plates  of  illuminating  matter ;  and  for 
those  luminaries  I  entertained  a  sort  of  lOTerenoe  on  aooount  of  Uieir 
power  of  lighting  and  heating  the  earth.  I  thought  from  their  coming 
up  and  going  down,  travelling  aoross  the  sky  in  so  regular  a  manner 
that  there  must  be  a  eertain  something  haying  power  to  govern  their 
course.  I  believed  the  sun  went  into  a  hole  at  the  west  and  came  out 
of  another  at  the  esst,  travelling  through  a  great  tobe  in  the  earth,  de- 
scribing the  same  curve  as  it  seemed  to  describe  in  the  sky.  The  stars 
seemed  to  me  to  be  tiny  lights  studded  in  the  sky. 

The  source  from  which  the  universe  came  was  the  question  about 
which  my  mind  revolved  in  a  vain  struggle  to  grasp  it,  or  rather  to 
fight  the  way  up  to  attain  to  a  satisfactory  answer.  When  I  had  occupied 
myself  with  this  subject  a  considerable  time,  I  perceived  that  it  was  a 
matter  much  greater  than  my  mind  could  comprehend  ;  and  I  remem- 
ber well  that  1  became  »()  a{)|)allod  at  its  mystery  and  so  bewildere<l  at 
my  inability  to  grapple  with  it  that  I  hiid  the  subject  asido  and  out  of 
my  mind,  glad  to  escapo  being,  us  it  were,  drawn  into  a  vortex  of  inex- 
tricable confusion.  Though  1  felt  relieved  at  this  escape,  yet  I  could  not 
resist  the  desire  to  know  the  truth  ;  and  I  returned  to  the  subject ;  but 
as  ht'fore,  I  left  it.  after  thinking  it  over  for  some  time.  In  this  state  of 
perplexity,  T  hoped  all  the  time  to  get  at  the  trutli.  still  believing  that 
the  more  I  gave  thought  to  the  subject,  the  more  my  mind  would  pene- 
trate the  mystery.  Thus  I  was  tossed  like  a  shuttlecock,  returning  to 
the  subject  and  reeoiling  from  it,  till  T  came  to  school. 

"  T  remember  that  iny  mother  once  told  me  about  a  being  up  alM)ve, 
pointing  her  tinger  towards  the  sky  and  with  a  solemn  look  on  her  coun- 
tenance. I  do  not  recall  the  circumstance  wliieh  led  to  this  communica- 
tion. When  she  mentioned  the  mysterious  being  up  in  the  sky,  I  was 
eager  to  take  hold  of  the  subject,  and  plied  her  with  questions  concern- 
ing the  form  and  appearance  of  this  unknown  being,  asking  if  it  was 
the  sun,  moon,  or  one  of  the  stars.  I  knew  she  meant  that  there  was  a 
living  one  somewhere  up  in  the  sky ;  but  when  I  realised  that  she  could 
not  answer  my  questions,  I  gave  it  up  in  despair,  feeling  sorrowful  that 
I  could  not  obtain  a  definite  idea  of  the  mysterious  living  one  up  in  the 
sky. 

* '  One  day,  while  we  were  haying  in  a  field,  there  was  a  series  of  heavy 
thunder-claps.  I  asked  one  of  my  brothers  where  they  came  from.  He 
pointed  to  the  sky  and  made  a  zigzsg  motion  with  his  finger,  signifying 
lightning.  I  imagined  there  was  a  great  man  somewhere  in  the  blue 
vault,  who  made  a  loud  noise  with  his  voice  out  of  it ;  and  each  time  I 
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heard  *  a  thunder-clap  I  was  frightened,  and  looked  up  at  the  sky,  fear- 
ing he  was  speaking  a  threatening  word.''  t 

Here  we  may  pause.    The  reader  sees  by  this  time  that 
it  makes  little  or  no  difference  in  what  Bort  of  mind-stuff,  in 
what  quality  of  imagery,  bis  thinking  goes  on.   The  only 
images  imtHndodBiy  important  are  ^e  halting-plaoes,  the 
snbstantive  conclusions,  provisional  or  final,  of  the  thought 
Throughout  all  the  rest  of  the  stream,  the  feelings  of  rela- 
tion are  everything,  and  the  terms  rehited  almost  naught. 
These  feelings  of  relation,  these  psychic  overtones,  halos, 
soffosions,  or  fringes  about  the  terms,  may  be  the  same 
in  very  different  systems  of  imagery.   A  dii^pram  may  help 
to  aeoentoate  this  indifference  of  the  mental  means  where 
the  end  is  the  same.   Let  A  be  some  experience  from 
which  a  number  of  thinkers  start.    Let  Z  be  the  practical 
conclusion  rationally  inferrible  from  it.    One  gets  to  the 
conclusion  by  one  line,  another  by  another ;  one  follows  a 
course  of  English,  another  of  .^—..^.^/^X^ 
Qerman,     verbal    imagery.  C^^S^  JS^ 

With  one,  visual  images  pre-  r^^^^^^^^ 
dominate  ;  with  another,  tac-  "^^^T  ^^^^i 
tOe.    Some  trains  are  tinged  I 
with   emotions,  others  not;  / 
some  are  very  abridged,  syn-  ^^.^0^^ 
ihetic  and  rapid,  others,  hesi-  Fm  ss. 

tatbg  and  broken  into  many  steps.  But  when  the  penul- 
timate terms  of  all  the  trains,  however  differing  vnUr  m, 
finally  shoot  into  the  same  eonclusion,  we  say  and  rightly 
Ray,  that  all  the  thinkers  have  had  substantially  the  same 
thoughi    It  would  probably    tound  each  of  them  beyond 

*  Not  IttenUy  htafd,  of  coutae.    Deaf-mutes  Me  quick  to  perceive 
diodu  and  Jars  that  can  be  fell,  even  when  so  slight  as  to  he  unnoUoed  by 

those  who  can  hear. 

f  Quoted  by  Samuel  Porter  :  'Is  Thoutrbt  possible  without  Language?* 
in  Princeton  Review,  57tli  year,  pp.  1()8-12  (.Tun.  1881  ?).  Cf.  also  W  W 
Ireland  :  The  Blot  upon  the  Brain  (1886),  Paper  X.  part  ii  ;  G.  J.  Romano  : 
^h'ntal  Evolution  in  Man,  pp.  81-83,  and  references  tiierein  made.  Prof. 
MaxMnllergivesa  very  complete  history  of  this  controversy  in  pp.  80-d4of 
Ut  'Science  of  Thought '  (1887).  His  own  view  is  that  Thought  and  Speech 
inhiiepanible ;  hut  under  speech  he  includes  any  concel^ble  sort  of  vfrn- 
iN^Him  or  eren  mental  imageiy,  and  he  makes  no  allowance  for  the  word- 
Ic*  lommaiy  glimpses  whkh  we  have  of  systems  of  relation  and  direction. 
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measure  to  be  let  into  his  neighbor's  mind  and  to  find  iiofr 
different  the  scenery  there  was  from  that  in  his  own. 

Thought  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  Algebra,  as  Berkeley  long  ago 
said,  "  in  wluoh,  though  a  particular  quantity  be  marked  by 
each  letter,  yet  to  proceed  right,  it  is  not  requisite  that  in 
every  step  each  letter  suggest  to  your  thoughts  that  par- 
ticular quantity  it  was  appointed  to  stand  for.**  Mr.  Lewes 
has  developed  this  algebra-analogy  so  well  that  I  must 
quote  his  words : 

"  The  leading  oharaoteristio  of  algebra  is  that  of  operation  on  rela- 
tions. This  also  IS  the  leading  charaoteristio  of  Thought  Algebra  can- 
not exist  without  Talues,  nor  Thooght  without  Feelings.  The  opermtionB 
are  so  many  blank  forms  till  the  values  are  assigned.  Words  are  ra- 
oant  sounds,  ideas  are  blank  forms,  unless  they  symbolize  images  and 
sensations  which  are  their  values.  Nevertheless  it  is  rigoronsly  true, 
and  of  the  greatest  iiTiportanoe,  that  analysts  carry  on  very  extensive 
operations  with  blank  forms,  never  pausing  to  supply  the  s}inbol8  with 
values  until  the  calculation  is  completed;  and  ordinary  men,  no  leas 
than  philosopliers,  carry  on  lonjj:  trains  of  thought  without  pausing  to 
translate  their  ideas  (words)  into  images.  .  ,  .  Suppose  some  one  from 
a  distance  shouts  'a  lion!'  At  once  the  man  starts  in  alarm.  .  .  . 
To  the  man  the  word  is  not  only  an  .  .  .  expression  of  all  that  he  has 
seen  and  heard  of  lions,  capable  of  recalling  various  exi)eriences,  but  is 
also  capable  of  taking  its  place  in  a  connected  series  of  thoughts  without 
recalling  any  of  those  experiences,  without  reviviiiiran  image,  however 
faint,  of  the  lion — simj)ly  as  a  sign  of  a  certain  relation  Included  in  the 
complex  so  named.  Like  an  algebraic  symbol  it  may  be  operated  on 
without  conveying  other  significance  than  an  abstract  relation  :  it  is  a 
sign  of  Danger,  related  to  fear  with  all  its  motor  sequences.  Its  logical 
position  sutfloes.  .  .  .  Ideas  are  Mite^tifloiw  which  require  a  seoondary 
prooesB  when  what  is  symbolized  by  them  is  translated  into  the  images 
and  experiences  it  replaces;  and  this  secondary  process  is  frequently  not 
performed  at  aU,  generally  only  performed  to  a  very  small  extent  Let 
anyone  closely  examine  what  has  passed  in  his  mind  when  he  has  con- 
structed a  chain  of  reasoning,  and  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  fewness 
and  f  aintness  of  the  images  which  have  accompanied  the  ideas.  Sup- 
pose you  inform  me  that  *  the  blood  mshed  violently  from  the  man*s 
heart,  quickening  his  pulse  at  thesight  of  his  enemy.'  Of  the  many  la- 
tent images  in  this  phrase,  how  many  were  salient  in  your  mind  and  in 
mine  ?  Probably  two— the  man  and  his  enemy — and  these  images  were 
faint.  Images  of  blood,  heart,  violent  rushing,  pulse,  quickening,  and 
sight,  were  either  not  revived  at  all,  or  were  passing  shadows.  Had 
any  such  images  arisen,  they  wonld  have  hampered  thought,  retarding 
the  lofrieal  process  of  judgment  by  irrelevant  connections.  The  symbols 
bad  substituted  relations  for  these  values.  .  .  ,  There  are  no  images  of 
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two  things  and  three  things,  when  I  say  '  two  and  three  equal  five;' 
there  are  simply  familiar  symbols  having  precise  relations.  .  .  .  The 
Terbal  symbol  *  horse/  which  stands  for  all  our  experiences  of  horses, 
•enres  all  the  purposes  of  Thought,  without  reealting  one  of  the  images 
dustered  in  the  perceptimi  of  horses,  just  as  the  sight  of  a  hoise's  form 
aervea  all  the  purposes  of  reoogniHon  without  recalling  the  soand  of  its 
neighing  or  its  tramp,  its  qnalities  as  an  animal  of  dranght,  and  so 
forth.** 

It  need  only  be  added  that  as  the  Algebrist^  though  the 
sequence  of  his  terms  is  fixed  by  their  relations  rather  than 
by  their  several  valnes,  must  give  a  real  yalne  to  the  final  one 
he  reaches ;  so  the  thinker  in  words  mnst  let  bin  conclud- 
inf»  word  or  phrase  be  translated  into  its  full  sensible-image- 
value,  under  penalty  of  the  thought  being  left  unrealized 
and  pale. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  the  sensible  continuity 
and  unity  of  our  thought  as  contrasted  with  the  apparent 
discreteness  of  the  words,  images,  and  other  means  by 

which  it  seems  to  be  carried  on.    Between  all  their  sub- 

stiintive  elements  there  is  *  transitive  *  consciousness,  and 
the  words  and  iniaj^es  are  *  fringed,'  and  not  as  discrete  as 
to  a  careless  view  they  seem.  Let  us  advance  now  to  the 
next  head  in  our  description  of  Thought's  stream. 

4.  Buman  thought  appears  to  deal  with  cbjecta  imdepefndent 
<^itadf;  that  is,  it  is  cognitive^  or  poaaesaea  the  function  of 
hnotmng. 

For  Absolute  Idealism,  the  infinite  Thoujjjht  and  its  ob- 
jects are  one.  The  Objects  are,  through  bring  thought; 
the  eternal  Mind  is^  through  thinking  them.  AVere  a 
human  thought  alone  in  the  world  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  any  other  assumption  regarding  it  Whatever 
it  might  have  before  it  would  be  its  vision,  would  be  there, 
in  its  *  there,*  or  then,  in  its  *  then ' ;  and  the  question  would 
never  arise  whether  an  extra-mental  duplicate  of  it  existed  or 
not.  The  reason  why  we  all  believe  that  the  objects  of  our 
thoughts  have  a  duplicate  existence  outside,  is  that  there 
are  maniy  human  thoughts,  each  with  the  same  objects,  as 

*  Problems  of  Life  and  Miml,  3d  Series,  Problem  iv,  chapter  5.  Com- 
pare also  Victor  £gger :  La  Parole  Int^eure  (Paris,  1881),  chap.  vi. 
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we  cannot  help  supposing.  The  judgment  that  my  thought 
has  the  same  object  as  ids  thought  is  what  makes  the 
psychologist  call  my  thought  cognitive  of  an  outer  reality. 
The  judgment  that  my  own  past  thooght  and  my  own  pres- 
ent thought  are  of  the  same  object  is  what  makes  me  take 
the  object  out  of  either  and  project  it  by  a  sort  of  trianga- 
lation  into  an  independent  position,  from  which  it  may 
appear  to  both.  Sameneae  in  a  multiplicity  of  objective 
appearances  is  thus  the  basis  of  our  belief  iu  realities 
outside  of  thought.*  Iu  Cliapter  XII  we  shall  have  to  take 
up  the  judgmeut  of  sameness  again. 

To  show  that  the  question  of  realify  being  extra-mental 
or  not  is  not  likely  to  arise  in  the  absence  of  repeated  ex- 
periences of  the  seme,  take  the  example  of  an  altogether 
unprecedented  experience,  such  as  a  new  taste  in  the  throat. 
Is  it  a  subjective  quality  of  feeling,  or  an  objective  quality 
felt  ?  You  do  not  even  ask  the  question  at  this  point.  It 
is  simply  that  taste.  But  if  a  doctor  hears  you  describe  it, 
and  says :  "  Ha  !  Now  you.  know  what  hearibum  is,"  then 
it  becomes  a  quality  already  existent  extra  modem  tuam^ 
which  you  in  turn  have  come  upon  and  learned.  The  first 
spaces,  times,  things,  qualities,  experienced  by  the  child 
probably  appear,  like  the  first  heartburn,  in  this  absolute 
way,  as  simple  Imvgs,  neither  in  nor  out  of  thought.  But 
later,  by  having  other  thoughts  than  this  present  one,  and 
making  repeated  judgments  of  sameness  among  their  ob* 
jects,  he  corroborates  in  himself  the  notion  of  realities, 
past  and  distant  as  well  as  present,  which  realities  no  one 
single  thought  either  possesses  or  engenders,  but  which  all 
may  contemplate  and  know.  This,  as  was  stated  in  the  last 
cha]>tor,  is  the  psychological  point  of  view,  the  relatively 
uncritical  non-idealistic  point  of  view  of  all  natural  science, 
beyond  which  this  book  cannot  go.  A  mind  which  has 
become  conscious  of  its  own  cognitive  function,  plays  what 
we  have  called  '  the  psychologist  *  upon  itsell  It  not  only 
knows  the  things  that  appear  before  it ;  it  knows  that  it 


*If  but  one  person  sees  an  apparition  we  consider  it  his  private  halluci- 
nation. If  more  thaa  one,  we  begin  to  tbink  it  may  be  a  real  external 
presence. 
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knows  them.  This  stage  of  reflective  coudition  is,  more  or 
less  explicitly,  our  habitual  adult  state  of  mind. 

Xt  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  primitive.  The  con- 
flcionsness  of  objects  must  come  first.  We  seem  to  lapse 
into  this  primordial  oondition  when  oonsciouBness  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  by  the  inhalation  of  anesthetics  or 
dnriug  a  fainl  Many  persons  testify  that  at  a  certain  stage 
of  the  anaesthetic  process  objects  are  still  cognized  whilst 
the  thought  of  self  is  lost    Professor  Herzen  says :  * 

During  the  aynoope  there  is  absolute  peychio  annihilation,  the  ah- 
aenoe  of  all  confloioiiBnesB ;  then  at  the  beginning  of  ooming  to,  one  has 
at  a  certain  moment  a  vague,  limitless,  infinite  feeling — a  sense  of  exist- 
ence  in  general  without  the  least  trace  of  distinction  between  the  me  and 
the  not-me." 

Dr.  Shoemaker  of  Philadelphia  describes  during  the 
deepest  conseions  stage  of  ether-intoxication  a  Tiaion  of 

•*  two  endless  parallel  lines  in  swift  longitudinal  motion  .  .  .  on  a  uni- 
form misty  background  .  .  .  togot her  with  a  constant  sound  or  whirr, 
not  loud  but  distinct  .  .  .  wliich  sfrnu'd  to  l)e  connected  with  the  paral- 
lel lines.  .  .  .  These  phenomena  oeeuitied  tlio  whol(»  field.  There  were 
present  no  dreams  or  visions  in  any  way  connected  with  human  affairs, 
no  ideas  or  impressions  akin  to  anything  in  piist  experience,  no  emo- 
tions, of  conrse  no  idea  of  personality.  There  was  no  conception  as  to 
what  being  it  was  that  was  legarding  the  two  lines,  or  that  there  existed 
any  such  thing  as  snch  a  being ;  the  lines  and  waves  were  all/*  f 

Similarly  a  friend  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  quoted  by 
him  in  'Mind *  (yoL  m.  p.  556),  speaks  of  an  undisturbed 
empty  quiet  eyerywhere  except  that  a  stupid  presence  lay 
like  a  heayy  intrusion  somewhere — a  blotch  on  the  calm.'* 

This  sense  of  objectiyity  and  lapse  of  subjectivitj,  even 
when  the  object  is  almost  indefinable,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
somewhat  familiar  j)hase  in  chlorot'ormizatiou,  though  in 
my  own  case  it  is  too  deep  a  phase  for  any  articulate  after- 
memory  to  remain.  I  only  know  that  as  it  yanishes  I 
seem  to  wake  to  a  sense  of  my  own  existence  as  something 
additional  to  what  had  preyiously  been  there.:]: 

*  Revue  PhUosophique,  yol.  zn.  p.  071. 

f  Quoted  from  the  Thempcutic  Gasette,  Vy  the  N.  T.  Semi-weekly 

IBvening  Post  for  Nov.  2,  1886. 

I  In  half-stunned  states  self -consciousness  may  lapse.  A  friend  writes 
me :   "  We  were  driving  back  from  iu  a  wa^netto.   The  door  flew 
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Many  philosophers,  however,  hold  that  the  reflective 
consciousness  of  the  self  is  essential  to  the  cognitive  func- 
tion of  thought.  They  hold  that  a  thought,  in  order  to  know 
a  thing  at  all,  must  expresaly  distinguish  between  the  thini^ 
and  its  own  self.^  This  is  a  perfectly  wanton  assumption, 
and  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  reason  exists  for  supposing 
it  tme.  As  well  might  I  contend  that  I  cannot  dream 
without  dreaming  that  I  dream,  swear  without  swearing 
that  I  swear,  deny  without  denying  that  I  deny,  as  main- 
tain that  I  cannot  know  without  knowing  that  I  know.  I 
may  have  either  acquaintauce-with,  or  knowledge-about^ 
an  object  O  without  think  about  myself  at  all.  It  suffices 
for  this  that  X  think  0|  and  that  it  exist  If,  in  addition 
to  thinking  O,  I  also  think  that  I  exist  and  that  I  know  O, 
well  and  good ;  I  then  know  one  more  thing,  a  fact  about  O, 
of  which  I  previousl}'  w^as  unmindful.  That,  however,  does 
not  prevent  me  from  having  already  known  O  a  good  deal. 
O  per  8€,  or  O  jjIus  P,  are  as  good  objects  of  knowledge  as 
O  plw  me  is.  The  philosophers  in  question  simply  substi- 
tute one  particular  object  for  all  others,  and  call  it  the  ob- 
ject par  exodXence.  It  is  a  case  of  the  'psychologist's  fal- 
lacy '  (see  p.  197).    They  know  the  object  to  be  one  thing 


open  and  X,,  alius  '  Buldy,'  fell  out  ou  the  road.  We  pulled  up  at  ouce, 
and  then  he  said,  '  Did  anybody  fall  out  ? '  or  *  Who  fell  out?  '—I  don't 
exactly  remember  the  words.  When  told  tbat  Baldy  fell  out,  he  aatd, '  Did 
BaMyfaUout?  IV>or  Baldyl'" 

*  Kant  originated  thfo  view.  I  subjoin  a  few  Bnglish  statements  of  it. 
J.  Ferrier,  Institutes  of  Metaphysic,  Proposition  i:  '*  Along  with  what- 
ever any  intelligeDce  knows  it  must,  as  the  ground  or  condition  of  its 
knowledge,  have  some  knowledge  of  itself."  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  Discus- 
sio!is,  p.  47:  "  We  know,  and  we  know  that  we  know, — these  propositions, 
logically  distinct,  are  really  identical ;  each  implies  the  other.  .  .  .  So  true 
is  the  scholastic  brocard  :  mn  »entimus  nitsi  hentiamm  hoh  aentireS'  H.  L. 
3Iansel,  Metaphysics,  p.  58:  "Whatever  variety  of  materials  may  exist 
within  reach  of  my  mind,  I  can  become  conscious  of  them  only  by  recog- 
nizing them  as  mine.  .  .  .  Belation  to  the  conscious  self  is  thus  the  perma- 
nent and  unlTersal  feature  which  eveiy  state  of  consciousness  as  such  must 
exhibit."  T.  H.  Green,  Introduction  to  Hume»  p.  12:  "A  consclousneas 
by  the  man  ...  of  himself,  in  negative  relation  to  the  thing  that  ia  his 
object,  and  this  consciousness  must  be  taken  to  go  along  with  the  percep- 
tive act  itself.  Not  less  than  this  indeed  can  be  involved  in  any  act  that  is 
to  be  the  beginning  of  knowledge  at  all.  It  ifi  the  minimum  of  possible 
thought  or  intelligence." 
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and  the  thought  another ;  and  they  forthwith  foist  their 
own  knowledge  into  that  of  the  thought  of  which  thej  pre- 
tend to  give  a  true  account.  To  conclude,  then,  thought  may, 
bmi  need  nU,  in  knowimg^  dAmynminaU  hdmem  Us  o^jed  and 

We  lisye  been  using  the  word  Object   Something  must 

now  he  said  about  the  proper  vse  of  the  term  Object  in  Fny^ 
chology. 

lu  popular  parlance  the  word  object  is  commonly  taken 
without  reference  to  the  act  of  knowledge,  and  treated  as 
i^ynonymons  with  individual  subject  of  existence.  Thus 
if  anyone  ask  what  is  the  mind's  object  when  you  say 
*  Ck>lambii8  discoTored  America  in  1492,*  most  people  wiU 
reply  •  Columbus/  or  *  America,*  or,  at  most,  *  the  discovery 
of  America.'    They  will  name  a  substantive  kernel  or  nu- 
cleus of  the  consciousness,  and  say  the  thought  is  *  about' 
that, — as  indeed  it  is, — and  thej  will  call  that  your  thought's 
'object.'    Beally  that  is  usually  only  the  grammatical 
object,  or  more  likely  the  grammatical  subject^  of  your  sen- 
tence. It  is  at  most  your 'fractional  object;'  or  yon  may  call 
H  ihe  'topic'  of  your  thought,  or  the  'subject  of  your  dis- 
course.'   But  the  Object  of  your  thought  is  really  its  entire 
cont<^nt  or  deliverance,  neither  more  nor  less.   It  is  a  vicious 
use  of  speech  to  take  out  a  substantive  kernel  from  its  con- 
tent and  call  that  its  object ;  and  it  is  an  equally  vicious  use 
of  speech  to  add  a  snbstantiTe  kernel  not  articulately  in- 
cluded in  its  content^  and  to  call  that  its  object  Yet  either 
one  of  these  two  sins  we  commit,  wheneyer  we  content  our« 
selves  with  sa3dng  that  a  given  thought  is  simply  *  about '  a 
certain  topic,  or  that  that  topic  is  its  'object*   The  object  of 
my  thought  in  the  previous  sentence,  for  example,  is  strictly 
speaking  neither  Columbus,  nor  America,  nor  its  discovery. 
It  is  nothing  short  of  the  entire  sentence,  '  Colombus-dis- 
coTeied-America-in-1492.'  And  if  we  wish  to  speak  of  it 
sabstantiTely,  we  must  make  a  substantive  of  it  by  writing 
ti  out  thus  with  hyphens  between  all  its  words.  Nothing 
but  this  can  possibly  name  its  delicate  idiosyncrasy.  And 
if  we  wisli  to  feel  that  idiosyncrasy  we  must  reproduce  the 
thought  as  it  was  uttered,  with  every  word  fringed  and  the 
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whole  sentence  bathed  in  that  origmal  halo  of  obscure  rela- 
tions, which,  like  an  horizon,  then  spread  about  its  meaning. 

Our  psychological  duty  is  to  cling  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  actual  constitution  of  the  thought  we  are  studying. 

We  may  err  as  much  by  excess  as  by  defect  If  the  kernel 
or  '  topic,'  Columbus,  is  in  one  way  less  than  the  thought's 
object,  so  in  anotlier  way  it  may  be  more.  That  is,  when 
named  by  the  })syclio]ogist,  it  may  mean  much  more  than 
actually  is  present  to  the  thought  of  which  he  is  reporter. 
Thus,  for  example,  suppose  you  should  go  on  to  think : 

*  He  was  a  daring  genius !  *  An  ordinary  psychologist  would 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  object  of  your  thought  was  still 

•  Columbus.'  True,  yonr  thought  is  about  Columbus.  It 
'terminates'  in  Columbus,  leads  from  and  to  the  direct 
idea  of  Columbus.  But  for  the  moment  it  is  not  fully  and 
immediately  Columbus,  it  is  only  '  he/  or  rather  '  he-was- 
a-darmg-genius which,  though  it  may  be  an  unimportant 
difierence  for  conyersational  purposes,  is,  for  introspeotiye 
psychology,  as  great  a  difference  as  there  can  be. 

The  object  of  every  thought,  then,  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  all  that  the  thou^Iit  thinks,  exactly  as  the  thought 
thinks  it,  however  complicated  the  matter,  and  however 
-symbolic  the  manner  of  the  thinking  may  be.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  memory  can  seldom  accurately  reproduce 
:such  an  object,  when  once  it  has  passed  from  before  the 
mind.  It  either  makes  too  little  or  too  much  of  it.  Its 
best  plan  is  to  repeat  the  verbal  sentence,  if  there  was 
one,  in  which  the  object  was  expressed.  But  for  inarticu- 
late thoughts  there  is  not  even  this  resource,  and  intro- 
spection must  confess  that  the  task  exceeds  her  powers. 
The  mass  of  our  thinking  vanishes  for  ever,  beyond  hope 
•of  recovery,  and  psychology  only  gathers  up  a  few  of  the 
•crumbs  that  fall  ^m  the  feast 

The  next  point  to  make  clear  is  that,  Aotoever  comfilea;  1^ 
may  he,  the  thought      it  is  one  trndiffided  HaJte  of  oon- 

adousne^ss.    As  Thomas  Brown  says :  * 

"  I  have  already  spoken  too  oft«n  to  require  a^rain  to  caution  you 
n^ainst  the  mistake  into  which,  I  confess,  that  the  terms  which  the 

*  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Lecture  4B. 
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pofegty  of  our  Uogiiage  dbUgw  qb  to  use  wi^t  <tf  thmnMlyes  yery 
satanUy  iMd  yon ;  the  ndBtake  of  sappcMiiig  that  the  most  oomplflx 
states  of  mhid  axe  not  truly,  in  their  very  eesenoe,  as  much  one  and 
indivisible  as  those  which  we  term  simple— the  oomplezity  and  seem- 
ing ooexistenoe  which  they  involve  being  relative  to  onr  feeling  *  only, 
not  to  their  own  abeolnte  nature.  I  trost  I  need  not  repeat  to  yon 
that,  in  itself,  every  notion,  however  seemingly  complex,  is,  and  most 
be,  truly  simple — being  one  state  or  affection,  of  one  simple  substance, 
mind.  Our  conception  of  a  whole  army,  for  example,  is  as  truly  this 
one  mind  existing  in  this  one  state,  as  our  conception  of  any  of  the 
individuals  that  compose  an  army.  Our  notion  of  the  abntract  num- 
bers, eight,  four,  two,  is  as  truly  one  feeling  of  the  mind  as  our  notion 
of  simple  unity."  — 

The  ordinary  assooiatiomst-psyoliology  Btipposes,  in 

contrast  with  this,  that  whenever  an  object  of  thought  con- 
tains many  elements,  the  thought  itself  must  be  made  up 
of  just  as  many  ideas,  one  idea  for  each  element,  and  all 
fused  together  in  appearance,  but  really  separate.f  The 
enemies  of  this  psychology  find  (as  we  have  already  seen) 
little  trouble  in  showing  that  snch  a  bundle  of  separate 
ideas  wonld  never  form  one  thought  at  all,  and  they  con- 
tend that  an  Ego  must  be  added  to  the  bundle  to  give  it 
unity,  and  bring  the  various  ideas  into  relation  with  each 
other4    We  will  not  discuss  the  ego  just  yet,  but  it  is  ob- 
vious that  if  things  are  to  be  thought  in  relation,  they  must 
be  thought  together,  and  in  one  sometMngf  be  that  something 
ego,  psychosis,  state  of  consciousness,  or  whatever  you 
please.   If  not  thought  with  each  other,  things  are  not 
thought  in  relation  at  alL    Now  most  believers  in  the  ego 
make  the  sanip  mistake  as  the  associationists  and  sensa- 
tioiiists  whom  they  oppose.    Both  agree  that  the  elements 
of  the  subjective  stream  are  discrote  and  se])arfite  and  con- 
stitute what  Kant  calls  a  'manifold,'   But  while  the  asso- 


*  Instead  of  wkjing  to  wrfMngaiUif,  h»  abould  have  aald,  to  the  ol(feet 
only. 

f  "There  can  be  no  difflculty  in  admitting  that  association  does  form 

the  ideas  of  an  indetinite  numher  of  individuals  into  one  complex  idea; 
because  it  is  an  acknowledged  (net.  Havo  we  not  the  idea  of  an  array? 
And  is  not  that  pn'risfily  the  ideas  of  an  iiuh  linit*'  number  of  men  formed 
into  one  idea?"  (Jius  Mill's  Ajialysis  of  the  Uuman  Mind  (J.  S.  HiU'a 
Edition),  vol.  i.  p.  264.) 

\  For  their  argumuuts,  see  above,  pp. 
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oiationistB  think  that  a  'manifold  *  can  form  a  single  knowl- 
edgs,  the  egoists  deny  this^  and  say  that  the  knowledge 

comes  only  when  the  manifold  is  subjected  to  the  synthe- 
tizing  activity  of  au  ego.  Both  make  an  identical  initial 
hypothesis;  but  the  egoist,  finding  it  won't  express  the 
facts,  adds  another  hypothesis  to  correct  it.  Now  I  do  not 
wish  just  yet  to  <  commit  myself '  about  the  existence  or  non* 
existence  of  the  ego,  but  I  do  contend  that  we  need  not 
invoke  it  for  this  particular  reason — ^namely,  because  the 
manifold  of  ideas  has  to  be  reduced  to  unity.  There  is  no 
manifold  of  coexist  imj  idem;  the  notion  of  such  a  thing  is 
a  chimera.  Whatever  things  are  thought  in  relation  are 
thottght  from  the  outset  in  a  unity,  in  a  single  pulse  of  sutjQeO' 
tivUy,  a  nnglejpsychosisy  feeling,  or  state  of  mind. 

The  reason  why  this  fact  is  so  strangely  garbled  in  the 
books  seems  to  be  what  on  an  earlier  page  (see  p.  1%  fL)  I 
called  the  psychologist's  fallacy.  We  have  the  inveterate 
habit,  whenever  we  try  introspectively  to  describe  one  of 
our  thoughts,  of  dropping  the  thought  as  it  is  in  itself  and 
talking  of  something  else.  We  describe  the  things  that 
appear  to  the  thought^  and  we  describe  other  thoughts 
about  those  things — as  if  these  and  the  original  thought 
were  the  same.  I^.for  example,  the  thought  be  '  the  pack 
of  cards  is  on  the  table/  we  say,  "  Well,  isn't  it  a  thought  of 
the  pack  of  cards  ?  Isn't  it  of  the  cards  as  included  in  the 
pack?  Isn't  it  of  the  table?  And  of  the  legs  of  the  table 
as  well  ?  The  table  has  legs — how  can  you  think  the  table 
without  virtually  thinking  its  legs?  Hasn't  our  thought 
then,  all  these  parts — one  part  for  the  pack  and  another  for 
the  table  ?  And  within  the  pack-part  a  part  for  each  card, 
as  within  the  table-part  a  part  for  each  leg?  And  isn*t 
each  of  these  parts  an  idea  ?  And  can  our  thought,  then, 
be  anything  but  au  assemblage  or  pack  of  ideas,  each 
answering  to  some  element  of  what  it  knows?" 

Now  not  one  of  these  assumptions  is  true.  The  thought 
taken  as  an  example  is,  in  the  first  place,  not  of  *  a  pack  of 
cards.'  It  is  of  '  the-pack-of-cards-is-on-the-table,*  an  en* 
tirely  different  subjective  phenomenon,  whose  Object  implies 
the  pack,  and  every  one  of  the  cards  in  it,  but  whose  conscious 
constitution  bears  very  little  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
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thought  of  the  pack  per  se.  What  a  thought  w,  and  what  it 
may  be  developed  into,  or  explained  to  stand  for,  and  be 
equivalent  to,  are  two  things,  not  one.* 

An  analysis  of  what  passes  through  the  mmd  as  we  nttor 
the  phrase ihepackqf  cards  is  an  the  UMe  will,  I  hope,  make 
this  clear,  and  may  at  the  same  time  condense  into  a  con- 
crete example  a  good  deal  of  what  has  gone  bef  oie. 


It  takes  time  to  utter  the  phrase.  Let  the  horizontal 
line  in  Fig.  29  reprenent  time.  Every  part  of  it  will  then 
stand  for  a  fraction,  every  point  for  an  instant,  of  the  time. 
Of  course  the  thought  has  time-parts.  The  part  2-^  of  it, 
though  continnoos  with  1-2,  is  yet  a  different  part  from  1-2. 
Kow  I  say  of  these  time-parts  that  we  cannot  take  any  one 
of  them  so  short  that  it  will  not  after  some  fashion  or  other 
be  a  thought  of  the  whole  object  'the  pack  of  cards  is  on 
the  table.'  They  melt  into  each  other  like  dissolving  views, 
and  no  two  of  them  feel  the  object  just  alike,  but  each  feels 
the  total  object  in  a  unitary  undivided  way.  This  is  what 
I  mean  by  denying  that  in  the  thought  any  parts  can  be 
found  corresponding  to  the  object's  parts.  Time-parts  are 
not  such  parts. 


*  T  know  there  are  readers  whom  nothing  can  convince  that  the  thought 
of  a  complex  object  has  not  as  many  parts  as  are  dlscrimiuated  in  the  ob- 
ject Itoelf.  WeU,  then,  let  the  word  parts  pen.  Only  observe  that  these 
parte  are  not  the  sepemte  'Ideas'  of  tiadlttonal  psychology.  No  one  of 
them  can  live  out  of  that  pardcnlar  thought,  any  more  than  my  head  can 
live  off  of  my  parttcular  shoulders.  In  a  sense  a  soap-bubble  has  parts;  It  is 
a  sum  of  juxtaposed  spherical  triangles.  But  these  triangles  are  not  sepa- 
rate realities:  neither  are  the  'parts'  of  the  thought  separate  realities. 
Touch  the  bubble  and  the  trian^Hos  are  no  more.  Dismiss  the  thought 
and  out  po  its  parts.  You  can  no  more  make  a  new  thought  out  of  '  ide«is' 
that  have  once  served  tlian  you  ran  make  a  new  bubble  out  of  old  triangles. 
Xach  bubble,  each  thought,  is  a  fresh  organic  unity,  suigenerU. 
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Now  let  the  Tertioal  dimensioiis  of  the  figure  stand  fo^ 

^4  the  objects  or  contents  of  the  thoughts.  A  line  vertical  to 
any  point  uf  the  horizontal,  as  1-1',  will  then  symbolize  the 
object  in  the  mind  at  the  instant  1 ;  a  space  above  the  hori- 
zontal, as  1-1 -2'-2,  will  symbolize  all  that  passes  through 
tiie  mind  during  the  time  1-2  whose  Une  it  ooyers.  The 
entire  diagram  from  0  to  (K  represents  a  finite  length  of 
thought's  stream. 

Can  we  now  define  the  psychic  constitution  of  each  ver- 
tical section  of  this  segment?  We  can,  though  in  a  very 
rough  way.  Immediately  after  0,  even  before  we  have 
opened  our  mouths  to  speak,  the  entire  thought  is  present  to 
our  mind  in  the  form  of  an  intention  to  utter  that  sentence. 
This  intention,  though  it  has  no  simple  name«  and  though 
it  is  .  a  transitiye  state  immediately  displaced  by  the  first 
word,  is  yet  a  perfectly  determinate  phase  of  thought, 
unlike  anything  else  (see  p.  253).  Again,  immediately 
before  0',  after  the  last  word  of  the  sentence  is  s])()ken,  all 
will  admit  tliat  we  again  think  its  entire  content  as  we 
inwardly  realize  its  completed  deliverance.  All  vertical 
sections  made  through  any  other  parts  of  the  diagram  will 
be  respectiyely  filled  with  other  ways  of  feeling  the  sen- 
tence's meaning.  Through  2,  for  example,  the  cards  will 
be  the  part  of  the  object  most  emphaticallj-  present  to  the 
mind  ;  through  4,  the  table.  The  stream  is  made  higher  in 
the  drawing  at  its  end  than  at  its  beginning,  because  the 
final  way  of  feeling  the  content  is  fuller  and  richer  than  the 
initial  way.  As  Joubert  says,  "  we  only  know  just  what  we 
meant  to  say,  after  we  have  said  il"  And  as  M.  Y.  Egger 
remarks,  before  speaking,  one  barely  knows  what  one  in- 
tends to  say,  but  afterwards  one  is  filled  with  admiration 
and  surprise  at  having  said  and  thought  it  so  well." 

This  latter  author  seems  to  me  to  have  kept  at  much 
closer  quarters  with  the  facts  than  any  other  analyst  of  eon* 
sdousness.''^  But  even  he  does  not  quite  hit  the  mark,  for, 
as  I  understand  him,  he  thinks  that  each  word  as  it  occu-* 
pies  the  mind  displacea  the  rest  of  the  thought's  content 
He  distinguishes  the  'idea*  (what  I  have  called  the  total 

  m  

*  In  his  work,  Ia  Parole  Xii(4rieure  (Paris,  1881),  especially  ctaapteEi 
Tl  and  vu. 
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object,  or  meaning)  from  the  consciousness  of  the  words^ 
calling  the  former  a  very  feeble  state,  and  contrasting  it 
with  the  liveliness  of  the  words,  even  when  these  are  only 
silently  rehearsed.      The  feeling,"  he  says,  "of  the  wordjft 
makes  ten  or  twenty  times  more  noise  in  onr  conscionsnesa 
than  the  sense  of  tiie  phrase,  which  for  conscionsness  is  a 
▼ery  slight  matter.'*  *  And  having  distinguished  these  two 
things,  he  goes  on  to  separate  them  in  time,  saying  that  the 
idea  may  either  precede  or  follow  the  words,  Init  that  it  is 
a  *  pure  illusion '  to  suppose  them  simultaneous. f    Now  I 
believe  that  in  all  cases  where  the  words  are  uTuieratood,  tho 
total  idea  may  be  and  usually  is  present  not  only  before 
and  after  the  phrase  has  been  spoken,  but  also  whilst  each, 
separate  word  is  attered4  It  is  the  overtone,  halo,  or  fringe 
of  the  word,  aa  spoken  in  that  sentence.   It  is  never  absent ; 
no  word  in  an  understood  sentence  comes  to  consciousness 
us  a  mere  noise.    We  feel  its  meaning  as  it  passes ;  and 
although  our  object  differs  from  one  moment  to  another  as 
to  its  verbal  kernel  or  nucleus,  yet  it  is  similar  throughout 
the  entire  segment  of  the  stream.    The  same  object  is 
known  everywhere,  now  from  the  point  of  view,  if  we  may 
80  call  it,  of  this  word,  now  from  the  point  of  view  of  that. 
And  in  onr  feeling  of  each  word  there  chimes  an  echo  or 
foretaste  of  every  other.    The  consciousness  of  the  *  Idea ' 

♦  Page  301.  ' 

f  Page  218.  To  prove  this  point.  M.  Egger  appeals  to  the  fact  that  we 
often  bear  some  one  speak  whilst  our  mind  is  preoccupied,  but  do  not  uuder- 
Btaud  him  until  some  moments  afterwards,  when  we  suddenly  '  realize ' 
What  he  meant.  Also  to  our  digging  out  the  meaning  of  a  aentence  in  ao 
unfamiUar  tongue,  where  the  words  are  present  to  us  long  before  the  Idea 
is  taken  in.  In  these  special  cases  the  word  does  indeed  precede  the  idea. 
The  idea,  on  the  contiaiy,  precedes  the  word  whenever  we  try  to  express 
ourselves  with  effort,  as  in  a  foreign  tongue,  or  in  an  unusual  field  of  intel- 
lectual invention.  Both  sets  of  cases,  however,  are  exceptional,  and  M. 
Egger  would  probably  himself  admit,  on  reflection,  that  in  the  former  class 
there  is  some  sort  of  a  verbal  sulTusion,  however  evanescent,  of  the  idea, 
when  it  is  grasped — we  hear  the  echo  of  the  words  jis  we  catch  their  mean- 
ing. And  he  would  probably  admit  that  in  the  second  class  of  cases  the 
idea  persists  after  the  words  that  came  with  so  much  effort  are  found.  la 
ooraial  cases  the  slmuttaneity,  as  he  admits,  is  obviously  there. 

t  A  good  way  to  get  the  words  and  the  sense  separately  is  to  inwardly 
articulate  word  for  word  the  disoouTse  of  another.  One  then  finds  thai 
the  meaning  will  often  come  to  the  mind  in  pulses,  after  clauses  or  sen* 
tenees  are  finished. 
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and  that  of  the  words  are  thus  oonBiibBtaiitial.  They 

are  made  of  the  same  *  mind-stuff,'  and  form  an  un- 
broken stream.  Annihilate  a  mind  at  any  instant,  out 
its  thought  through  whilst  yet  uncompleted,  and  examine 
the  object  present  to  the  cross-section  thus  suddenly 
made ;  yon  will  find,  not  the  bald  word  in  process  of  nt- 
terance,  but  that  word  snffosed  with  the  whole  idea.  The 
word  may  be  so  load»  as  M.  Egger  wonld  say,  that  we 
eamiot  tt^  jnst  how  its  suffusion,  as  such,  feels,  or  how  it 
differs  from  the  sutfusiou  of  the  next  word.  But  it  does 
ditier  ;  and  we  maybe  sure  that,  could  we  see  into  tlie  brain, 
we  should  ^d  the  same  processes  active  through  the  entire 
sentence  in  different  degrees,  each  one  in  torn  becoming 
maximally  excited  and  then  yielding  the  momentary  verbal 
'kernel,'  to  the  thought's  content,  at  other  times  being  only 
Bub-excited,  and  then  combining  with  the  other  sub-excited 
processes  to  give  the  overtone  or  fringe.* 

We  may  illustrate  this  by  a  farther 
development  of  the  diagram  on  p.  279. 
Let  the  objective  content  of  any  rer- 
^  ,      ,        ^.  tical  section  through  the  stream  be 

Ttw  pack  ot  cmnU  ia  on  Ibe  t«bl«.  ^ 

no.  80.  represented  no  longer  by  a  line,  but  by 

a  plane  figure,  highest  opposite  whatever  part  of  the  object 

is  most  prominent  in  consciousness 
at  the  moment  when  the  section  is 
made.  This  part^  in  verbal  thought, 
will  usually  be  some  word.  A  series 
of  sections  1-1',  taken  at  the  moments 
1,  2,  8,  would  then  look  like  this: 
The  horizontal  bread^  stands  for  the  entire  object 

in  each  of  the  figures ;  the  height 
of  the  curve  above  each  part  of 
that  object  marks  the  relative 
prominence  of  that  part  in  the 
thought  At  the  moment  symbol- 
na.ai.  ised  by  the  first  figure  podfc  is  the 

prominent  part ;  in  the  third  figure  it  is  tMe,  etc. 

♦  The  nearest  upprouch  (w  iiU  which  I  am  acquainted)  to  the  doctrine 
set  forth  here  is  ia  0.  Liebmanu's  Zur  Analysis  der  WirkUclikeii,  pp. 
427-4S8. 
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We  can  easily  add  all  these  plane  sections  together  to 
make  a  solid,  one  of  whose  solid  dimensions  will  represent 
time,  whilst  a  cut  across  this  at  right  angles  will  give  the 
thought's  ocmteut  at  the  moment  when  the  cut  is  made. 


Fio.  88. 


Let  it  be  the  thought,  *  I  am  the  same  I  that  I  was  yesterday.' 
If  at  the  fourth  moment  of  time  we  annihilate  the  thinker  and 
examine  how  the  last  pulsation  of  his  consciousness  was 
made,  we  find  that  it  was  an  awareness  of  the  whole  content 
with  mmt  most  prominent,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Uiing 
known  relatiyel j  less  distinci  With  each  prolongation  of 
the  scheme  in  the  time-direction,  the  summit  of  the  curve 
of  section  would  come  further  towards  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence. If  we  make  a  solid  wooden  frame  with  the  sentence 
written  on  its  front,  and  tlie  time-scale  on  one  of  its  sides* 
if  we  spread  flatly  a  sheet  of  India  mbber  oyer  its  top,  on 
which  rectangular  co-ordinates  are  painted,  and  slide  a 
smooth  ball  under  the  rubber  in  the  direction  from  0  to 
*  yesterday/  the  bulging  of  the  membrane  along  this  diagonal 
at  successive  moments  will  symbolize  the  changing  of  the 
thought's  content  in  a  way  plain  enough,  after  what  has 
been  said,  to  call  lor  no  more  explanation.  Or  to  express 
it  in  cerebral  terms,  it  will  show  the  relative  intensities,  at 
successiTe  moments,  of  the  seyeral  nerre-processes  to 
which  the  yarious  parts  of  the  thought-object  correspond. 

The  last  peculiarity  of  consciousness  to  which  attention 
is  to  be  drawn  in  this  first  rough  description  of  its  stream 
is  that 
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&)  JUis  alwaifa  interested  more  in  one  part  o/ite  object  than  im 
'  V  another,  amd  wdoomea  and  r^fecte^  or  chooeee,  aU  the  wkHe 
^  Uthinke. 

The  phenomena  of  selective  attention  and  of  delibera- 
tive  will  are  of  course  patent  examples  of  this  choosing 
actiyity.   Bat  few  of  ns  are  aware  how  inoessantlj  it  is  «t 
work  in  operations  not  ordinarily  called  by  these  names. 
Aooentoation  and  Emphasis  are  present  in  every  perception 
we  have.   We  find  it  quite  impossible  to  disperse  our 
attention  impartially  over  a  number  of  impressions.  A 
monotonous  succession  of  sonorous  strokes  is  broken  up 
into  rhythms,  now  of  one  sort,  now  of  another,  by  the  dif- 
ferent accent  which  we  place  on  different  strokes.  The 
simplest  of  these  rhythms  is  the  double  one»  tick-tock,  tick- 
lock,  tick-tock.   Dots  dispersed  on  a  surface  are  perceived 
in  rows  and  groups.   lines  separate  into  diverse  figures. 
The  ubiquity  of  the  distinctions,  this  and  thaff  here  and 
there,  noiv  and  then,  in  our  minds  is  the  result  of  our  lading 
the  same  selective  emphasis  on  parts  of  place  and  time. 

But  we  do  far  more  than  emphasize  things,  and  unite 
some,  and  keep  others  apart  We  actually  ignore  most  of  the 
filings  before  us.   Let  me  briefly  show  how  this  goes  on. 
To  begin  at  the  bottom,  what  are  our  very  senses  them- 
^        selves  but  organs  of  selection  ?    Out  of  the  infinite  chaos 
^      of  movements,  of  which  physics  teaches  us  that  the  outer 
w     ^.  f    world  consists,  each  sense-organ  picks  out  those  which  fall 
*  ^thin  certain  limits  of  Telocity.    To  these  it  responds,  but 
Ignores  the  rest  as  completely  as  if  they  did  not  exist.  It 
thus  accentuates  particular  movements  in  a  manner  for 
which  objectiyely  there  seems  no  valid  ground;  for,  as 
Lange  says,  tlioro  is  no  reason  whatever  to  think  that  the 
gap  in  Nature  between  the  highest  sound-waves  and  the 
lowest  heat-waves  is  an  abrupt  break  like  that  of  our  sen- 
sations ;  or  that  the  difference  between  violet  and  ultra- 
violet rays  has  anything  like  the  objective  importance  sub- 
jeotively  represented  by  that  between  light  and  darkness. 
Out  of  what  is  in  itself  an  undistinguishable,  swarming 
continuum,  devoid  of  distinction  or  emphasis,  our  senses 
make  for  us,  by  attending  to  this  motion  and  ignoring  that, 
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a  world  full  of  conti*asts,  of  sharp  accents,  of  abrupt  changes* 
of  picturesque  light  and  shade. 

If  the  sensations  we  receive  from  a  giyen  oigan  have 
their  oanses  thas  picked  out  for  ns  by  the  oonformatioii  of 
tiie  organ's  terminationy  Attention,  on  the  other  hand,  ont 
of  all  the  sensations  yielded,  picks  ont  certain  ones  as 
worthy  of  its  notice  and  suppresses  all  the  rest.  Helm- 
holtz's  work  on  Optics  is  little  more  than  a  study  of  those 
visual  sensations  of  which  common  men  never  become' 
aware — blind  spots,  muacoi  volitantes,  after-images,  irradia- 
tion, chromatic  fringes,  maiginal  changes  of  color,  double 
images,  astigmatism,  movements  of  accommodation  and 
conyergence,  retinal  rivalry,  and  more  besides.  We  do  not 
even  know  withont  special  training  on  which  of  our  eyes  an 
image  falls.  So  liabitually  ignorant  are  most  men  of  this 
that  one  may  be  blind  for  years  of  a  single  eye  and  never 
know  the  fact 

Helmholtz  says  that  we  notice  only  those  sensations 
which  are  signs  to  ns  of  tkiaga^  But  what  are  things  ?  Noth-  ^ 
ing,  as  we  shall  abundantly  see,  but  special  groups  of  sen- 
sible qualities,  which  happen  practically  or  »sthetically  to 
interest  us,  to  which  we  therefore  give  substantive  name  s,  and 
which  we  exalt  to  this  exclusive  status  of  independence  and 
dignity.  But  in  itself,  apart  from  my  interest,  a  particular 
dust-wreath  on  a  windy  day  is  just  as  much  of  an  individual 
thing,  and  just  as  much  or  as  little  deserves  an  individual 
name,  as  my  own  body  does^ 

And  then,  among  the  sensations  we  get  from  each  sepa- 
rate tiling,  what  happens?  The  mind  selects  again.  It 
chooses  certain  of  the  sensations  to  represent  the  thing 
most  trnly^  and  considers  the  rest  as  its  appearances,  modi- 
fied by  the  conditions  of  the  moment.  Thus  my  table-top  * 
is  named  square,  after  but  one  of  an  infinite  number  of 
retinal  sensations  which  it  yields,  the  rest  of  them  being 
sensations  of  two  acute  and  two  obtuse  angles ;  but  I  call 
the  latter  perspective  views,  and  the  four  right  angles  the 
true  form  of  the  table,  and  erect  the  attribute  squareness 
into  the  table's  essence,  for  aesthetic  reasons  of  my  own. 
In  like  manner,  the  real  form  of  the  circle  is  deemed  to  be 
the  sensation  it  gives  when  the  line  of  vision  is  perpendicu- 
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lar  to  its  centre — all  its  other  sensations  are  signs  of  tfaiifii 
sensation.    The  real  sound  of  the  cannon  is  the  sensation 
it  makes  when  the  ear  is  close  by.    The  real  color  of  tii&e 
brick  is  the  sensation  it  gives  when  the  eye  looks  sqnareljr 
at  it  from  a  near  pointy  out  of  the  sunshine  and  yet  not  in 
the  gloom ;  nnder  other  cironmstanoes  it  gives  ns  oihor 
color-sensations  which  are  but  signs  of  this — we  then  see 
it  looks  pinker  or  blacker  than  it  really  is.    The  reader 
knows  no  object  which  he  does  not  represent  to  himself  by- 
preference  as  in  some  typical  attitude,  of  some  normal  size, 
at  some  characteristic  distance,  of  some  standard  tint, 
etc.,  etc   But  aU  these  essential  characteristios»  which  io> 
gether  form  for  us  the  genuine  objectiTity  of  the  thing  and 
are  contrasted  with  what  we  call  the  subjectiTe  sensations 
it  may  yield  us  at  a  given  moment,  are  mere  sensations  like 
the  latter.    The  mind  chooses  to  suit  itself,  and  decides 
what  particular  sensation  shall  be  held  more  real  and  valid 
than  all  the  rest. 

Thus  perception  involves  a  twofold  choice.  Out  of  all 
present  sensations^  we  notice  mainly  such  as  are  significant 
of  absent  ones ;  and  out  of  all  the  absent  associates  which 
these  suggest,  we  again  pick  out  a  very  few  to  stand  for  the 
objective  reality  pur  excellence.  We  could  have  no  more 
exquisite  example  of  selective  industry. 

That  industry  goes  on  to  deal  with  the  things  thus  given 
in  perception.  A  man*s  empirical  thought  depends  on  the 
things  he  has  experienced,  but  what  these  shall  be  is  to  a 
large  extent  determined  by  his  habits  of  attention.  A  thing 
may  be  present  to  him  a  thousand  times,  but  if  he  persist- 
ently fails  to  notice  it,  it  cannot  be  said  to  enter  into  his  ex- 
perieijc  t\  We  are  all  seeing  flies,  moths,  and  beetles  bv  the 
thousand,  but  to  whom,  save  an  entomologist,  do  they  say 
N  anything  distinct  ?  On  the  o  1 1 1  o  r  hand,  a  thing  met  only  once 
In  a  lifetime  may  leave  an  indelible  experience  in  the  mem- 
ory. Let  four  men  make  a  tour  in  Europe.  One  will  bring 
home  only  picturesque  impressions— costumes  and  colors, 
parks  and  views  and  works  of  architecture,  pictures  and  stat- 
ues. To  another  all  this  will  be  non-existent ;  and  distances 
and  prices,  populations  and  drainage-arrangements,  door- 
and  window-fasteuiugs,  and  other  useful  statistics  will  take 
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ibeir  place.  A  third  will  give  a  rich  aocomit  of  the  theatres, 
restaurants,  and  public  balls,  and  naught  beside;  whilst 
tlie  fourth  will  perhaps  have  been  so  wrapped  in  Lis  own 
8vil>jective  broodings  as  to  tell  little  more  than  a  few  names 
of  places  through  which  he  passed.  Each  has  selected,  out 
of  tbe  same  mass  of  presented  objectSy  those  which  suited 
bis  priyate  intexeift  and  has  made  bis  esqperience  thereby. 

&9  now,  leaying  the  empirical  combinatioii  of  objectSy 
we  aak  how  the  mind  proceeds  raHomUy  to  connect  tiiem, 
find  selection  again  to  be  omnipotent.    In  a  future 
cliapter  we  shall  see  that  all  ReasouiDg  depends  on  the 
ability  of  the  mind  to  break  up  the  totality  of  the  phe- 
nomenon reasoned  about,  into  parts,  and  to  pick  out  from  <  i;  . . . 
Among  these  the  particular  one  which,  in  our  giyen  emer- 
fj^ency*  may  lead  to  the  proper  condnsion.  Another  pre« 
dioament  will  need  another  condnsion,  and  require  another 
element  to  be  picked  oni    The  man  of  genius  is  he  who 
will  always  stick  in  his  bill  at  the  right  point,  and  bring  it 
out  with  the  right  element—  *  reason '  if  the  emergency  be 
theoretical,  *  means '  if  it  be  practical — transfixed  upon  it» 
I  here  confine  myself  to  this  brief  statement^  but  it  may 
suffice  to  show  that  Beasoning  is  but  another  form  of  the 
selectiTe  actiyity  of  the  mind. 

If  now  we  pass  to  its  a?8thetic  department,  our  law  is 
still  more  olmous.  The  artist  notoriously  selects  his  items, 
rejecting  all  tones,  colors,  shapes,  which  do  not  harmonize 
with  each  other  and  with  the  main  purpose  of  his  work. 
That  unity,  harmony,  'convergence  of  characters^*  as  M. 
Taine  calls  it|  which  gives  to  works  of  art  their  superiority 
over  works  of  nature,  is  wholly  due  to  eUnUnaiion,  Any 
natural  subject  will  do,  if  the  artist  has  wit  enough  to 
pounce  upon  some  one  feature  of  it  as  characteristic,  and 
suppress  all  merely  accidental  items  which  do  not  harmon- 
iee  with  this. 

Ascending  still  higher,  we  reach  the  plane  of  Ethics, 
where  choice  reigns  notoriously  supreme.  An  act  has  no 
ethical  quality  whatever  unless  it  be  chosen  out  of  several 
all  equally  possible.  To  sustain  the  arguments  for  the 
good  course  and  keep  them  ever  before  us,  to  stifle  our 
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longiiig  for  moie  flowery  ways,  to  keep  the  foot  nnflinob- 
ingly  on  the  arduous  path,  tiieae  are  charaetoristio  ethical 
energies.   Bnt  more  than  these ;  for  these  but  deal  with 

the  means  of  compassing  interests  already  felt  by  the  man 
to  be  supreme.  The  ethical  energy  par  excdlence  has  to  go 
farther  and  choose  which  interest  out  of  several,  equally 
coercive,  shall  become  supreme.  The  issue  here  is  of  the 
utmost  pregnancy,  for  it  decides  a  man*s  entire  career. 
When  he  debates,  Shall  I  commit  this  crime  ?  choose  that 
profession  ?  accept  that  office,  or  marry  this  fortune  ? — ^his 
choice  really  lies  between  one  of  several  equally  possible 
fntare  Characters.  What  he  shall  beoome  is  fixed  by  the 
conduct  of  this  moment.  Schopenhauer,  who  enforces  his 
deteriniiiism  by  the  argument  that  with  a  given  fixed  charac- 
ter only  one  reaction  is  possible  under  given  circumstances, 
forgets  that,  in  these  critical  ethical  moments,  what  con- 
sciously aeeins  to  be  in  question  is  the  complexion  of  the 
character  itself;  The  problem  with  the  man  is  less  what 
act  he  shall  now  choose  to  do,  than  what  being  he  shall 
now  resolve  to  become. 

Looking  back,  then,  over  this  review,  we  see  that  the  mind 
is  at  every  stage  a  theatre  of  simultaneous  possibilities. 
Consciousness  consists  in  the  comparison  of  these  with  each 
other,  the  selection  of  some,  and  the  suppression  of  the  rest 
by  the  reinforcing  and  inhibiting  agency  of  attention.  The 
Idghest  and  most  elaborated  mental  products  are  filtered 
from  the  data  chosen  by  the  faculty  next  beneath,  out  of 
the  mass  offered  by  the  faculty  below  that^  which  mass  in 
turn  was  sifted  from  a  still  larger  amount  of  yet  simpler 
material,  and  so  on.  The  mind,  in  shorty  works  on  the 
data  it  receives  very  much  as  a  sculptor  works  on  his  block 
of  stone.  In  a  sense  the  statue  stood  there  from  eternity. 
But  there  were  a  thousand  different  ones  beside  it,  and 
the  sculptor  alone  is  to  thank  for  having  extricated  this  one 
from  the  rest  Just  so  the  world  of  each  of  us,  howsoever 
different  our  several  views  of  it  may  be,  all  lay  embedded 
in  the  primordial  chaos  of  sensations,  which  gave  the  mere 
matter  to  the  thought  of  all  of  us  indifferently.  We  may, 
if  we  like,  by  our  reasonings  unwind  things  hack  to  that 
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black  and  jointless  contintiity  of  space  and  moving  clonds 

of  swarming  atoms  which  science  calls  the  only  real  world. 
But  all  the  while  the  world  ive  feel  and  live  in  will  be  that 
which  our  ancestors  and  we,  by  slowly  cumulative  strokes 
of  cb-oice,  have  extricated  out  of  this,  like  sculptors,  by 
simply  rejecting  certain  portions  of  the  given  stu^  Other 
scalptors,  other  statues  from  the  same  stone !  Other  minds, 
other  worlds  from  the  same  monotonous  and  inezpressiTe 
chaos !  My  world  is  but  one  in  a  million  alike  embedded, 
alike  real  to  those  who  may  abstract  them.  How  different 
must  be  the  worlds  in  the  consciousness  of  ant,  cuttle-hsh, 
or  crab! 

Cut  in  my  mind  and  your  mind  the  rejected  portions  and 
the  selected  portions  of  the  original  world-stuff  are  to  a 
ipreat  extent  the  same.   The  human  race  as  a  whole  largely 
agrees  as  to  what  it  shall  notice  and  name,  and  what  not 
And  among  the  noticed  parts  we  select  in  much  the  same 
way  for  accentuation  and  preference  or  subordination  and 
dislike.    There  is,  however,  one  entirely  extraordinary  case 
in  which  no  two  men  ever  are  known  to  choose  alike.  One 
great  splitting  of  the  whole  universe  into  two  halves  is 
made  by  each  of  us ;  and  for  each  of  us  almost  all  of  the 
interest  attaches  to  one  of  the  halves ;  but  we  all  draw 
the  line  of  division  between  them  in  a  different  place. 
When  I  say  that  we  all  call  the  two  halves  by  the  same 
names,  and  that  those  names  are  'me'  and  'no^-me'  re- 
spectively, it  will  at  once  be  seen  what  I  mean.   The  alto- 
gether unique  kind  of  interest  which  each  human  njintl 
feels  in  those  i)arts  of  creation  which  it  can  call  me  or  mine 
may  be  a  nu^rul  riddle,  bnt  it  is  a  fundamental  psycliolo^i- 
cal  fact    No  mind  can  take  the  same  interest  in  his  neigh- 
bor's me  as  in  his  own.    The  neighbor's  me  falls  together 
with  all  the  rest  of  things  in  one  foreign  mass,  against  which 
his  own  me  stands  out  in  startling  relief.  Even  the  trodden 
worm,  as  Lotze  somewhere  says,  contrasts  his  own  suffer- 
ing self  with  the  whole  remaining  universe,  though  he  have 
no  clear  conception  either  of  himself  or  of  what  the  uni- 
verse may  be.    He  is  for  me  a  mere  part  of  the  world ; 
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for  him  it  is  I  who  am  the  mere  pari.  Each  of  us  didhoto- 
BBueB  the  Kosmos  in  a  different  place. 

Descending  now  to  finer  work  than  this  first  general 
sketch,  let  ns  in  the  next  chapter  try  to  trace  the  psj- 

chology  of  this  fact  of  self-cousciousuess  to  which  we  have 
ihos  onoe  more  been  led. 
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THE  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  SEIiF. 

IjET  TLB  begin  with  the  Self  in  its  widest  acceptation,    I'-ff'  " 
and  follow  it  up  to  its  most  delicate  and  subtle  form,  ad- 
Tancing  from  the  stndj  of  the  empirical,  as  the  Germans 
call  it,  to  that  of  the  pure,  Ego. 

THX  mtPIBIOAL  BlOiF  OB  MB. 

The  Empirical  Self  of  each  of  us  is  all  that  he  is 
tempted  to  call  by  the  name  of  me.  But  it  is  clear  that 
between  what  a  man  calls  me  and  what  he  simply  calls 
mine  the  line  is  difficult  to  draw.  We  feel  and  act  about 
certain  things  that  are  ours  very  much  as  we  feel  and  act 
about  ourselves.  Our  fame,  our  children,  tlie  work  of  our 
hands,  may  be  as  dear  to  us  as  our  bodies  are,  and  arouse 
the  same  feelings  and  the  same  acts  of  reprisal  if  attacked. 
And  our  bodies  themselves,  are  they  simply  ours,  or  are 
they  U8?  Certainly  men  have  been  ready  to  disown  their 
▼ery  bodies  and  to  regard  them  as  mere  vestures,  or  even 
as  prisons  of  clay  from  which  they  should  some  day  be  glad 
to  escape. 

We  see  then  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  flnctuatiug 
material.   The  same  object  being  sometimes  treated  as  a 

part  of  me,  at  other  times  as  siinjily  mine,  and  then  again 
as  if  I  had  nothing  to  do  witli  it  at  all.  In  its  wide.st 
possible  A'e«.ff,  however,  a  mans  Self  is  the  sum  total  of  all 
that  he  CAN  call  his,  not  only  his  body  and  his  psychic  powers, 
but  his  clothes  and  his  house,  his  wife  and  children,  his 
ancestors  and  friends,  his  reputation  and  works,  his  lands 
and  horses,  and  yacht  and  bank-accouni  All  these  things 
give  him  the  same  emotions.  If  they  wax  and  prosper,  he 
feels  triumphant ;  if  they  dwindle  and  die  away,  he  feels 
cast  down, — not  necessarily  in  the  same  degree  for  each 
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thing,  but  iu  much  the  same  way  for  all.  Understandingr 
the  Self  in  this  widest  sense,  we  may  begin  by  dividing  the 
history  of  it  into  three  parts,  relating  resjieoiiTely  to — 

1.  Its  constituents ; 

2.  The  feelings  and  emotions  they  arouse, — Self -feelings^ 

3.  The  actions  to  which  they  prompt^ — Sdf-seeieing  and 

SdJ-preservation, 

1.  The  constituents  of  the  Self  may  he  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  whicli  make  up  respectively — 
(a)  The  material  Self; 
iP)  The  social  Self ; 
(o)  The  spiritnal  Self;  and 
{d)  The  pure  Ego. 

(a)  The  body  is  the  innermost  part  of  iJie  maieriai  8d^ 

in  each  of  us;  and  certain  parts  of  the  body  seem  more 
intimately  ours  tlian  the  rest.  The  clothes  come  next. 
The  old  saying  that  the  human  person  is  composed  of 
three  parts — soul,  body  and  clothes — is  more  than  a  joke. 
"We  so  appropriate  our  clothes  and  identify  ourselves  with 
them  that  there  are  few  of  us  who,  if  asked  to  choose 
between  having  a  beantiful  body  clad  in  raiment  perpetn- 
ally  shabby  and  unclean,  and  having  an  ugly  and  blemished 
form  always  spotlessly  attired,  would  not  hesitate  a  moment 
before  making  a  decisive  reply.*  Next,  our  immediate 
family  is  a  part  of  ourselves.  Our  father  and  mother,  our 
wife  and  babes,  are  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our 
flesh.  When  they  die,  a  part  of  our  very  selves  is  gone. 
If  they  do  anything  wrong,  it  is  our  shame.  If  they  are 
insulted,  our  anger  flashes  forth  as  readily  as  if  we  stood  in 
their  place.  Our  home  comes  next  Its  scenes  are  part 
of  our  life ;  its  aspects  awaken  the  tenderest  feelings  of 
affection ;  and  we  do  not  easily  forgive  the  stranger  who, 
in  visiting  it,  finds  fault  with  its  arrangements  or  treats  it 
with  contempt.  All  these  diflerent  things  are  the  objects 
<jf  instinctive  preferences  coupled  with  the  most  impor- 
tant practical  interests  of  life.  We  all  have  a  blind  im- 
pulse to  watch  over  our  body,  to  deck  it  with  clothing  of 

*  See,  for  a  charming  passage  on  the  Phlloeophy  of  Dtem,  H.  Lotae'a 
Mioiocosmua.  Bng.  tr.  vol.  i.  p.  598  fl. 
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Bn  ornamental  sort,  to  cherish  parents,  wife  and  babes, 
xind  to  find  for  ourselves  a  home  ot  our  own  which  we  may 
live  in  and  *  improve.* 

An  equally  instinc tire  impulse  drives  us  to  collect  prop- 
•erfy ;  and  the  colleotiona  thus  made  become,  with  dififenuit 
degrees  of  intimaoy,  parts  of  our  empirical  selves.  The 
parts  of  our  wealth  most  intimately  ours  aie  those  which 
are  saturated  with  our  labor.  There  are  few  men  who  • 
would  not  feel  personally  annihilated  if  a  life-long  con- 
struction of  their  bauds  or  brains — say  an  entomological 
c-ollection  or  an  extensive  work  in  manuscript — were 
suddenly  swept  away.  The  miser  feels  similarly  towards 
his  gold,  and  although  it  is  true  that  a  part  of  our  depres- 
sion at  the  loss  of  possessions  is  due  to  our  feeling  that  we 
most  now  go  without  certain  goods  that  we  expected  the 
possessions  to  bring  in  their  train,  yet  in  eveiy  case  there 
remainSy  over  and  above  this,  a  sense  of  the  shrinkage  of 
our  personality,  a  partial  conversion  of  ourselves  to 
nothingness,  which  is  a  psychological  phenomeuou  by 
itself.  We  are  all  at  once  assimilated  to  the  tramps  and 
poor  de\'ils  whom  we  so  despise,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
moved farther  than  ever  away  from  the  happy  sons  of 
«arih  who  lord  it  over  land  and  sea  and  men  in  the  full- 
blown luatihood  that  wealth  and  power  can  give,  and 
before  whom,  stiffen  ourselves  as  we  will  by  appealing  to 
anti-snobbish  first  principles,  we  cannot  escape  an  emo- 
tion, open  or  sneaking,  of  respect  and  dread* 

(b)  A  man^s  S(xnal  Self  is  the  recognition  wliich  he  gets 
from  his  mates.  We  are  not  only  gregarious  animuls,  liking 
to  be  in  sight  of  our  fellows,  but  we  have  an  innate  propen- 
sity to  get  ourselves  noticed,  and  noticed  favorably,  by  our 
kind.  No  more  fiendish  punishment  could  be  devised, 
were  such  a  tiling  physically  possible,  than  that  one  should 
be  turned  loose  in  society  and  remain  absolutely  unnoticed 
by  all  the  members  thereof.  If  no  one  turned  round  when 
we  entered,  answered  when  we  spoke,  or  minded  what  we 
did,  but  if  every  person  we  met  *  cut  us  dead,'  and  acted  as 
if  wo  were  non-existing  things,  a  kind  of  rage  and  impotent 
despair  would  ere  long  well  up  in  us,  from  which  the 
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cruellest  bodily  tortures  would  be  a  relief ;  for  these  would 
make  us  feel  that,  however  bad  might  be  our  plight,  we  had 
not  sunk  to  such  a  deptli  as  to  be  unwortlij  of  attention 
at  alL 

Properly  speaking,  a  man  hots  as  many  social  selves 
there  are  individmls  who  reoogfdse  Mm  and  cany  an  image 
of  liim  in  their  mind    To  wound  any  one  of  these  his 
images  is  to  wound  him.*  But  as  the  individuals  who 

carry  the  images  fall  naturally  into  classes,  we  may  practi- 
cally say  that  he  has  as  inaiiy  different  social  selves  as> 
there  are  distinct  groups  of  persons  about  whose  oj)iDiou 
he  cares.  He  generally  shows  a  different  side  of  himself 
to  each  oi  these  different  groups.  Many  a  youth  who  is> 
demure  enough  before  his  parents  and  teachers,  swears 
and  swaggers  like  a  pirate  among  his '  tough  *  joung  friends. 
We  do  not  show  ourselves  to  our  children  as  to  our  club- 
companions,  to  our  customers  as  to  the  laborers  we  em- 
ploy, to  our  own  masters  and  employers  as  to  our  intimate 
friends.  From  this  there  results  what  practically  is  a 
division  of  the  man  into  several  selves ;  and  this  may  be  a 
discordant  splitting,  as  where  one  is  afraid  to  let  one  set  of 
his  acquaintances  know  him  as  he  is  elsewhere  ;  or  it  may 
be  a  perfectly  harmonious  division  of  labor,  as  where  one 
tender  to  Ids  children  is  stem  to  the  soldiers  or  piiaonera 
under  his  command. 

The  most  peculiar  social  self  which  one  is  apt  to  have 
is  in  the  mind  of  the  person  one  is  in  love  with.  The 
good  or  bad  fortunes  of  this  self  cause  the  most  intense 
elation  and  dejection — unreasonable  enough  as  measured 
by  every  other  standard  than  that  of  the  organic  feeling  of 
the  individuaL  To  his  own  consciousness  he  is  not,  so  lou^ 
as  this  particular  social  self  fails  to  get  recognition,  and 
when  it  is  recognized  his  contentment  passes  all  bounds. 

A  man's  /ome,  good  or  bad,  and  his  honor  or  dishonor^ 
are  names  for  one  of  his  social  selves.  The  particular 
social  self  of  a  man  called  his  honor  is  usually  the  result 
of  one  of  those  splittings  of  which  we  have  spoken.  It  is 
his  image  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  *  set,'  which  exalts  or  con- 

*  "  Who  filches  from  me  my  good  name,"  etc. 
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^emna  him  as  he  conforms  or  not  to  certain  requirements 
that  may  not  be  made  of  one  in  another  walk  of  life*  Thus 
3  layman  may  abandon  a  city  infected  with  cholera ;  bnt  a 

priest  or  a  doctor  would  think  such  an  act  incompatible 
with  his  honor.  A  sohlier's  honor  reqniros  him  to  fight  or 
to  die  under  circumstances  where  another  man  can  apolo- 
^ze  or  run  away  with  uo  stain  upon  his  social  self.  A 
judge,  a  statesman,  are  in  like  manner  debarred  by  the 
lienor  of  their  cloth  from  entering  into  pecuniary  relations 
perfectly  honorable  to  persons  in  private  life.  Nothing  is 
-oommoner  than  to  hear  people  discriminate  between  their 
-different  selves  of  this  sort :  As  a  man  I  pity  you,  bnt  as 
axi  official  I  must  show  yon  no  nnn  i  v  ;  as  a  politician  I 
Tegard  him  as  an  ally,  but  as  a  moralist  I  loathe  him  etc., 
-etc.  AVhat  may  be  called  *  club-opinion  '  is  one  of  the  very 
strongest  forces  iu  life.*  The  thief  must  not  steal  from 
other  thieves ;  the  gambler  must  pay  his  gambling-debts, 
though  he  pay  no  other  debts  iu  the  world.  The  code  of 
lienor  of  fashionable  society  has  throughout  history  been 
fall  of  permissions  as  well  as  of  vetoes^  the  only  reason  for 
following  either  of  which  is  that  so  we  best  serve  one  of 

*"He  who  imagitiet  commendation  and  di^gnce  not  to  be  strong 

motives  on  men  •  .  .  seems  little  skilled  in  the  nature  and  htotoiy  of  man- 
liind;  the  greatest  part  whereof  he  shall  find  to  govern  themselves  chiefly, 
if  not  solely,  by  this  law  of  fashion  ;  and  so  they  do  that  which  keeps 
tbem  in  reputation  with  their  company,  little  reganl  the  laws  of  God  or  the 
iimgistrate.  The  penalties  that  attend  the  breach  of  God's  laws  some,  nay, 
zuost,  men  seldom  seriously  reflect  on;  and  amongst  those  that  do,  many, 
whilst  tbej  break  the  laws*  entertain  thoughts  of  future  reconciliation, 
and  making  their  peace  for  such  breaches :  and  as  tc  the  punishments  due 
from  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  they  frequently  flatter  themselves 
with  the  hope  of  impunity.  But  no  man  escapes  the  punishment  of  their 
censure  and  dislike  who  ofTciuls  against  the  fashion  and  opinion  of  the 
company  he  keeps,  and  would  recommend  himself  to.  Nor  is  there  one 
in  ten  thousand  who  if*  St ilT  and  insensible  enough  to  bmr  up  under  the 
<:onstaut  dislike  and  coudemuaiiuu  of  his  own  club.  He  must  be  of  a 
etrange  and  unusual  oonstitutlon  who  can  content  himself  to  live  in  con- 
stant disgrace  and  disrepute  with  his  own  particular  socie^.  Solitude  many 
men  have  sought  and  been  reconciled  to;  but  nobody  that  lias  the  least 
thought  or  sense  of  a  man  about  him  can  live  in  society  under  the 
eonstant  dislike  and  ill  opinion  of  his  familiars  and  those  he  converses 
•with.  This  is  a  burden  too  heavy  for  human  sufferance:  and  he  must  be 
made  up  of  irreconcilable  contradictions  who  can  take  pleasure  in  com- 
pany and  yet  be  insensible  of  contempt  and  disgrace  from  his  companions." 
<Lo€ke'8  Essay,  book  ii.  ch.  xxvin.  §  Id.) 
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our  social  selves.  You  mnst  not  lie  in  general,  but  yc*vt 
may  lie  as  much  as  you  please  if  askeil  al>out  your  relations 
with  a  lady ;  you  must  accept  a  challenge  from  an  equal, 
but  if  challenged  by  an  inferior  you  may  laugh  him  to 
scorn  :  these  are  examples  of  what  is  meant 

(c)  By  the  Spiritual  Self,  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  the 
Empirical  Me,  I  mean  a  man's  inner  or  subjective  being,  his 
psychic  faculties  or  dispositions,  taken  concretely' ;  not  the 
L  bare  principle  of  personal  Unity,  or  'pure'  Ego,  whicU 
^  <  .  vTemains  still  to  be  discussed.  These  psychic  dispositions- 
are  the  most  enduring  and  intimate  part  of  the  self,  that 
which  we  most  verily  seem  to  be.  We  take  a  purer  self- 
satisfaction  when  we  think  of  our  ability  to  argue  and  dis- 
criminate, of  our  moral  sensibility  and  conscience,  of  our 
indomitable  will,  than  when  we  survey  any  of  our  other 
possessions.  Only  when  these  are  altered  is  a  man  said  to 
be  alieruitm  a  se. 

Now  this  spiritual  self  may  be  considered  in  various 
ways.    We  may  divide  it  into  faculties,  as  just  instanced^ 
isolating  them  one  from  another,  and  identifying  ourselves 
with  either  in  turn.    This  is  an  idmtrad  way  of  dealing  with 
consciousness,  in  which,  as  it  actually  presents  itself, 
plurality  of  such  facilities  are  always  to  be  simultaneously- 
found  ;  or  we  may  insist  on  a  concrete  view,  and  then  the 
spiritual  self  in  us  will  he  either  the  entire  stream  of  our 
personal  consciousness,  or  the  present  *  segment  *  or  •  sec- 
tion '  *  of  that  stream,  according  as  we  take  a  broader  or  a 
narrower  view — both  the  stream  and  the  section  being  con- 
crete existences  in  time,  and  each  being  a  unity  after  its- 
own  peculiar  kind.    But  whether  we  t^ike  it  abstractly  or 
concretely,  our  considering  the  spiritual  self  at  all  is  a 
reflective  process,  is  the  result  of  our  abandoning  the  out- 
ward-lf>oking  point  of  view,  and  of  our  having  become  ablcv 
to  think  of  subjectivity  as  such,  to  think  ourselves  aft  thinkers. 

This  attention  to  thought  as  such,  and  the  identification 
of  ourselves  with  it  rather  tlian  with  any  of  the  objects, 
wliicli  it  rovoals,  is  a  momentous  and  in  some  respects  a 
riitlicr  niysti'i  ious  operation,  of  which  we  need  here  only 
say  that  as  ,i  matter  of  fact  it  exists;  and  that  in  everyone^ 
at  an  early  age,  the  distinction  between  thought  as  such^ 
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and  wliat  it  is  *  of  *  or  '  about,'  has  become  familiar  to  the 
mind.  The  deeper  grounds  for  this  discrimination  may 
possibly  be  hard  to  find ;  but  superficial  grounds  are  plenty 

and  noar  at  baiul.  Almost  anyone  will  tell  us  that  tlionght 
is  a  (lift'ereut  sort  of  existence  from  things,  because  many 
sorts  of  thought  are  of  no  things — e.g.,  pleasures,  pains, 
and  emotions  ;  others  are  of  non-existent  things — errors 
and  fictions  ;  others  again  of  existent  tilings,  but  in  a  form 
tiiat  is  symbolic  and  does  not  resemble  them — abstract 
ideas  and  concepts ;  whilst  in  the  thoughts  that  do  resem- 
ble the  things  they  are  'of  (percepts,  sensations),  we  can 
feel,  alongside  of  the  thing  known,  the  thought  of  it  going 
on  as  an  altogether  separate  act  and  operation  in  the  mind. 

Now  this  subjective  life  of  ours,  distinguished  as  such 
so  clearly  from  the  objects  known  by  its  means,  may,  as 
aforesaid,  be  taken  by  us  in  a  concrete  or  in  an  abstract 
way.  Of  the  concrete  way  I  will  say  nothing  just  now,  ex- 
cept that  the  actual '  section '  of  the  stream  will  ere  long» 
in  our  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  principle  of  mUy  in 
consciousness,  play  a  very  important  part  The  abstoact 
way  claims  our  attention  first.  If  the  stream  as  a  whole  is 
identified  with  the  Self  far  more  than  any  outward  thing,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  Htream  (ihfttr acted  from  the  rest  is  so 
identified  in  an  altogether  peculiar  degree,  and  is  felt  by  all 
men  as  a  sort  of  innermost  centre  within  the  circle,  of  sanc- 
tuary within  the  citadel,  constituted  by  the  subjective  life 
as  a  whole.  Compared  with  this  element  of  the  stream^ 
the  other  parts,  even  of  the  subjective  life,  seem  transient 
external  possessions,  of  which  each  in  turn  can  be  disowned, 
whilst  that  which  disowns  them  remains.  Now,  what  is 
this  sdf  of  aU  the  other  selves  ? 

Probably  all  men  would  describe  it  in  much  the  same 
way  up  to  a  certain  point.  They  would  call  it  the  active 
element  in  all  consciousness;  saying  that  whatever  quali- 
ties a  man's  feelings  may  possess,  or  whatever  content  his 
thought  may  include,  there  is  a  spiritual  something  in 
him  which  seems  to  ^o  oti^  to  meet  these  qualities  and 
contents,  whilst  they  seem  to  come  in  to  be  received  by  it. 
It  is  what  welcomes  or  rejects.^  It  presides  over  the  per- 
ception of  sensations,  and  by  giving  or  withholding  its 
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assent  it  influences  the  movemouta  thej  tend  to  arouse. 
It  is  tlie  home  of  interest, — not  the  pleasant  or  the  painful, 
not  even  pleasure  or  pain,  as  such,  but  that  within  us  to 
■which  pleasure  and  paiu,  thc2>leasant  and  the  painful,  speak. 
It  is  the  source  of  efl'ort  and  attention,  and  the  place  from 
which  appear  to  emanate  the  fiats  of  the  will.    A  physiol- 
ogist who  should  reflect  upon  it  in  his  own  person  could 
hardly  help,  I  should  think,  connecting  it  more  or  less 
vaguel}'  with  the  process  by  which  ideas  or  incoming  seusa- 
tious  are  '  reflected '  or  pass  over  into  outward  acts.  Not 
necessarily  that  it  should  Ite  this  process  or  the  mere  feel- 
ing of  this  process,  but  that  it  should  be  in  some  close  way 
related  to  this  process  ;  for  it  plaj's  a  part  analogous  to  it  in 
the  psychic  life,  being  a  sort  of  junction  at  which  sensory 
ideas  terminate  and  from  which  motor  ideas  proceed,  and 
forming  a  kind  of  link  lietween  the  two.    Being  more  in- 
cessantly there  than  i\r\y  other  single  element  of  the  mental 
life,  the  other  elements  end  by  seeming  to  accrete  round  it 
and  to  belong  to  it.    It  become  o})posed  to  them  as  the  per- 
manent is  opposed  to  the  changing  and  inconstant. 

One  may,  I  think,  without  fear  of  being  upset  by  any 
future  Galtouian  circulars,  believe  that  all  men  must  single 
out  from  the  rest  of  what  they  call  themselves  some  central 
principle  of  which  each  would  recognize  the  foregoing  to  be 
a  fair  general  description,— accurate  enough,  at  any  rate,  to 
denote  what  is  meant,  and  keep  it  unconfused  with  other 
things.  The  moment,  however,  they  came  to  closer  quarters 
with  it,  tr3  ing  to  define  more  accurately  its  precise  nature, 
we  should  find  opinions  beginning  to  diverge.  Some  would 
say  that  it  is  a  simple  active  substance,  the  soul,  of  which 
they  are  thus  conscious ;  others,  that  it  is  nothing  but  a 
fiction,  the  imaginary  being  denoted  by  the  pronoun  I ;  and 
between  these  extremes  of  opinion  all  sorts  of  intermediaries 
would  be  found. 

Later  we  must  ourselves  discuss  them  all,  and  sufficient 
to  that  day  will  be  the  evil  thereof.  Noxo^  let  us  try  to 
settle  for  ourselves  as  definitely  as  we  can,  just  how  this 
central  nucleus  of  the  Self  ma.y  feel,  no  matter  whether  it  be 
A  spiritual  substance  or  only  a  delusive  word. 

For  this  central  part  of  the  Self  is  felt.  It  may  be  all  that 
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Traiisceudcntalists  say  it  is,  and  all  that  Empiricists  say  it 
is  into  the  bargain,  hut  it  is  at  any  rate  no  mere  etis  ixifioyiiSf 
cognized  only  in  an  intellectual  way,  and  no  summation 
of  memories  or  mere  sound  of  a  word  iu  oui*  ears.    It  is  some- 
thin  g  with  which  we  also  hare  direct  sensible  acqnaintaiice, 
and.  which  is  as  fully  present  at  any  moment  of  conscious- 
mess  in  which  it  is  present,  as  in  a  whole  lifetime  of  such 
moments.   When,  just  now,  it  was  called  an  abstraction, 
tliat  did  not  mean  that,  like  some  general  notion,  it  could 
not  be  2)resented  in  a  particular  experience.    It  only  meant 
that  iu  the  stream  of  consciousness  it  never  was  found  all 
a.lone.    But  when  it  is  found,  it  is  felt;  just  as  the  body  is 
felt,  the  feeling  of  which  is  also  an  abstraction,  because  never 
is  the  body  felt  all  alone,  but  always  together  with  other 
things.   Now  can  toe  tell  more  precisely  in  what  the  feeUng  <jf 
this  ceidfnil  active  consista, — ^not  necessarily  as  yet  what 
the  aotiye  self     as  a  being  or  principle,  but  what  we  fed 
wlien  we  become  aware  of  its  existence  ? 

I  think  I  can  in  my  own  case  ;  and  as  what  I  say  will 
be  likely  to  meet  with  opposition  if  generalized  (as  indeed 
it  may  be  in  part  inap})licable  to  other  individuals),  I  had 
better  continue  in  the  first  person,  leaving  my  description 
to  be  accepted  by  those  to  whose  introspection  it  may  com- 
mend itself  as  true,  and  confessing  my  inability  to  meet  the 
demands  of  others,  if  others  there  be. 

First  of  all,  I  am  aware  of  a  constant  play  of  furtherances 
and  hindrances  in  my  thinking,  of  checks  and  releases,  ten* 
dencies  which  run  with  desire,  and  tendencies  which  run  the 
other  way.  Among  the  matters  I  think  of,  some  range  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  thought's  interests,  whilst  others 
play  an  unfriendly  part  thereto.  The  mutual  inconsisten- 
cies and  agreements,  reinforcements  and  obstructions,  which 
obtain  amonst  these  objective  matters  reyerberate  back- 
-wards  and  produce  what  seem  to  be  incessant  reactions  of 
my  spontaneity  upon  them,  welcoming  or  opposing,  appro- 
priating or  disowning,  striving  with  or  against,  saying  yes 
or  no.  This  palpitating  inward  life  is,  in  me,  that  central 
nucleus  which  I  just  tried  to  describe  in  terms  that  all  men 
might  use. 

But  when  I  forsake  such  general  descriptions  and  grap- 
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pie  with  pariionlars,  oommg  to  the  closest  possible  qnartenr 
-with  the  fftcts,  U  ia  difficult  for  mt  to  detect  in  the  activity  any 
purely  spiritwA  dement  at  eJL    Whenever  my  introspective 

(jiance  succeeds  in  turning  round  quickly  enough  to  catch  tme  of 
these  monifestatioiis  (>f  spjnfoncify  in  the  act^  all  it  ca7i  ever /eel 
distinctly  is  some  bodily  process^  for  the  most  pwt  taking  jAace 
wiihin  the  head*  Omittiug  for  a  momeut  what  is  obscure  in 
these  introspectiye  results,  let  me  try  to  state  those  particu- 
lars which  to  mj  own  consciousness  seem  indubitable  and 
distinct 

In  the  first  place,  the  acts  of  attending,  assenting,  ne- 
gating, makiug  an  effort,  are  felt  as  moyements  of  some- 

thing  in  the  head.  lu  many  cases  it  is  possible  to  describe 
these  movements  quite  exactly.  In  attending  to  either  an 
idea  or  a  sensation  l)eh)nging  to  a  particular  sense-sphere, 
the  movement  is  the  adjustment  of  the  sense-organ,  felt  as 
it  occurs.  I  cannot  think  in  visual  terms,  for  example, 
without  feeling  a  fluctuating  play  of  pressures,  oonTerg- 
ences,  diTcigenoes,  and  accommodations  in  my  eyeballs. 
The  direction  in  which  the  object  is  conceiyed  to  lie  deter- 
mines the  character  of  these  movements,  the  feeling  of 
which  becomes,  for  my  consciousness,  identified  with  the 
manner  in  v»hich  I  make  mvself  ready  to  receive  the  visil)le 
thing.  My  brain  appears  to  me  as  if  all  shot  across  with 
lines  of  direction,  of  which  I  have  becuim^  conscious  as  my 
attention  has  shifted  from  one  sense-orgau  to  another,  in 
passing  to  successive  outer  things,  or  in  following  trains  of 
varjring  sense-ideas. 

When  I  try  to  remember  or  reflect,  the  movements  in 
question,  instead  of  being  directed  towards  the  periphery, 
seem  to  come  from  the  periphery  inwards  and  feel  like  a 
sort  of  irifhdr(iw(d  from  the  outer  world.  As  far  as  I  can 
detect,  these  feelings  are  due  to  an  actual  rolling  outwards 
and  upwards  of  the  eyeballs,  such  as  I  believe  occurs  iu 
me  in  sleep,  and  is  the  exact  opposite  of  their  action  in  fix- 
ating a  physical  thing.  In  reasoning,  I  find  that  I  am  apt 
to  have  a  kind  of  vaguely  localized  diagram  in  my  mind^ 
with  the  various  fractional  objects  of  the  thought  disposed 
at  particular  points  thereof ;  and  the  oscillations  of  my  at- 
tention from  one  of  them  to  another  are  most  distlnctiy  felt 
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as  alternations  of  direction  in  moyements  occurring  inside 
the  bead.* 

In  consenting  and  negating,  and  in  making  a  mental 
effort,  the  movements  seem  more  coinj)lex,  and  I  find  them 
h&rder  to  describe.  The  opening  and  closing  of  the  glottia 
play  a  great  part  in  these  operations,  and,  less  distinctly, 
the  moyements  of  the  soft  palate,  etc.,  shutting  off  the  pos- 
terior nares  from  the  month.  Mj  glottis  is  like  a  sensitive 
Talve,  intercepting  my  breath  instantaneously  at  every 
mental  hesitation  or  felt  aversion  to  the  objects  of  my 
thought,  and  as  quickly  opening,  to  let  the  air  pass  through 
my  throat  and  nose,  the  moment  the  repugnance  is  over- 
come. The  feeling  of  the  movement  of  this  air  is,  in  me^ 
one  strong  ingredient  of  the  feeling  of  assent.  The  move* 
ments  of  the  muscles  of  the  brow  and  eyelids  also  respond 
▼ery  sensitively  to  every  fluctuation  in  the  agreeablenesa 
or  disagreeableness  of  what  comes  before  my  mind. 

In  ^ori  of  any  sort,  contractions  of  the  jaw-muscles  and 
of  those  of  respiration  are  added  to  those  of  the  brow  and 
glottis,  and  thus  the  feeling  passes  out  of  the  head  proper* 
ly  so  called.  It  passes  out  of  the  head  whenever  the  wel- 
coming or  rejecting  of  the  object  is  strongly  felt.  Then  tv 
set  of  feelings  pour  in  from  many  bodily  parts,  all  *  expres- 
sive *  of  my  emotion,  and  the  head-feelings  proper  are 
Bwallowed  up  in  this  larger  mass. 

In  a  sense,  then,  it  may  be  truly  said  that,  in  one  per* 
son  at  leasts  the  *8df  of  advea,*  when  ccMrtf^My  examined, 
19  /omd  to  eoneist  mamly  of  the  ooSection  if  these  pectddar 
motions  in  the  head  or  between  the  head  and  throat,  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  say  that  this  is  all  it  consists  of,  for  I 
fully  realize  how  desperately  hard  is  introspectitm  in  this 
field.  But  I  feel  quite  sure  that  these  cephalic  motions  are 
the  portions  of  my  innermost  activity  of  w  hich  I  am  most 
distinctly  aimre.  If  the  dim  portions  which  I  cannot  yet 
define  should  prove  to  be  like  unto  these  distinct  portions 
in  me,  and  I  Vke  other  men,  it  would  foBow  thai  our  enHre 
feding  of  spiritual  aetiviiyf  or  what  eommordy  passes  by  thai 


*  For  some  farther  lemarlu  on  these  feelings  of  movement  see  the 
next  chapter. 
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name,  is  recitty  a  feding  of  bodily  ocHviHeB  idbie  exaei  naium 

is  by  most  tmn  overlooked. 

Now,  without  pledgiug  ourselves  in  any  w^a}'  to  adopt  tliis 
hypotkesisy  let  us  dally  with  it  for  a  wliile  to  see  to  wliat 
consequences  it  might  lead  if  it  were  true. 

In  the  first  place,  the  nuclear  part  of  the  Self,  inter- 
mediar  J  between  ideas  and  overt  acts,  would  be  a  coUectioii 
of  activities  physiologically  in  no  essential  way  different 
from  the  overt  acts  themselves.  If  we  divide  all  possible 
phYsi()h)giial  acts  iuto  adjustments  and  cjccutions,  the 
nuclear  self  would  be  the  adjustnieuts  collectively  consid- 
ered ;  and  the  less  intimate,  more  shiftin<^  self,  so  far  as 
it  was  active,  would  be  the  executions.  But  both  adjust- 
ments and  executions  would  obey  the  reflex  type.  Both 
would  be  the  result  of  sensorial  and  ideational  processes 
discharging  either  into  each  other  within  the  brain,  or  into 
muscles  and  other  parts  outside.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
adjustments  would  be  that  they  are  minimal  reflexes,  few 
in  number,  incessantly  repeated,  constant  amid  great  tiuc- 
tuatious  in  the  rest  of  the  mind's  content,  and  entirely 
unimportant  and  uninteresting  except  through  their  uses 
in  furthering  or  inhibiting  the  presence  of  various  things, 
and  actions  before  consciousness.  These  characters  would 
naturally  keep  us  from  introspectively  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  tiiem  in  detail,  whilst  thej  would  at  the  same  time 
make  us  aware  of  them  as  a  coherent  group  of  processes, 
strongly  contrasted  with  all  the  other  things  consciousness 
contained, — even  with  the  other  constituents  of  the  *  Self,' 
material,  social,  or  spiritual,  as  the  case  might  be.  They 
are  reactions,  and  they  are  priuiary  reactions.  Everything 
arouses  them ;  for  objects  wdiich  have  no  other  efl'ects 
will  for  a  moment  contract  the  brow^  and  make  the  glottis 
close.  It  is  as  if  all  that  visited  the  mind  had  to  stand  an 
entrance-examination,  and  just  show  its  face  so  as  to  be 
either  approved  or  sent  back.  These  primary  reactions 
are  like  the  opening  or  the  closing  of  the  door.  In  the 
midst  of  psychic  change  they  are  the  permanent  core 
of  turnings-to wards  and  turnings-from,  of  yieldings  and 
arrests,  which  naturally  seem  central  and  interior  in  corn- 
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ptfiBon  with  the  foreign  matters,  aipropo%  to  which  they 
CKScar^  and  hold  a  sort  of  arbitrating,  deoieiye  position,  quite 
unlike  that  held  by  any  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  Me. 
It  wonlcl  not  be  surprising,  then,  if  we  were  to  feel  them  as 
the  birthplace  of  conclusions  and  the  starting  point  of  acts, 
or  if  they  came  to  appear  as  what  we  called  a  while  back 
ilie  '  sauctuary  within  the  citadel '  of  our  personal  life.^ 

*  Wundt*s  acooiut  of  Self-coDsdoiisness  deaerm  to  be  compared  with 
this.   What  I  have  called  '  ad juBtments '  lie  calls  processes  of  *  Apperoep- 
lion. '  "In  this  development  (of  consciousness)  one  particular  group  of  per- 
cepts claims  n  prominent  significance,  nnmely,  tliose  of  which  the  spring 
lies  in  ourselves.    The  images  of  feelings  \ve  get  from  our  own  l)ody,  and 
the  represeutulious  of  our  own  movements  distinguish  tliemselves  from  all 
others  by  forming  &  permanent  group.    As  there  arc  always  some  uuiseles 
in  a  state  either  it  tensUm  or  of  aetivlty  it  follows  tbat  we  oever  lack  a 
sense,  either  dim  or  clear,  of  the  positions  or  moTements  of  our  body.  .  .  . 
This  permanent  sense,  moreover,  has  this  peculiarity,  that  we  are  aware  of 
( <u r  power  at  any  moment  Toluntafily  to  arouie  any  one  of  its  ingredients. 
We  excite  the  sensations  of  movement  immediately  by  such  impulses  of  the 
ivill  as  shall  arouse  the  movements  themselves;  and  we  excite  the  visual 
and  tactile  feelings  of  our  body  by  the  voluutary  movement  of  our  organs 
of  sense.     So  we  come  to  conceive  this  permanent  mass  of  feeling  as 
immediately  or  remotely  subject  to  our  will,  and  cull  it  the  cofmcwumois  oj 
&ur»e^.  This  self-oonsdousness  is,  at  the  outset,  thoroughly  sensational, 
.  .  .  only  gradually  the  second-named  of  its  characters,  its  subjection  to 
€mt  will,  attains  piedominance.  In  proportion  as  the  apperception  of  all 
our  mental  objects  appears  to  us  as  an  inward  exercise  of    ill,  does  our 
self -consciousness  begin  both  to  widen  itself  and  to  narrow  itself  at  the 
same  time.    It  widens  itself  in  that  every  mental  act  whatever  comes  to 
stand  in  relation  to  our  will;  and  it  narrows  itself  in  that  it  concentrates 
itself  more  and  more  upon  the  inner  activity  of  apperception,  over  against 
which  our  own  body  and  all  the  representations  connected  with  it  appear 
M  extenml  ol^Jects,  different  from  our  proper  self.  This  coosciousnenk 
ooDtraeted  down  to  the  process  of  apperception,  we  call  our  Ilgo ;  and  the 
apperception  of  mental  objects  in  general,  may  thus,  after  Leibnitz,  be 
designated  as  the  raising  of  them  into  our  self- consciousness.   Thus  the 
natural  development  of  self-consciousness  implicitly  involves  the  most 
abstract  forms  in  which  this  facility  has  been  described  in  philosophy;  only 
philosophy  is  fond  of  placing  the  abstract  ego  at  the  outset,  and  so  revers- 
ing the  process  of  development.    Nor  should  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
completely  abstract  ego  [as  pure  activity],  although  suggested  by  the 
natural  development  of  our  consdousnesB,  is  never  actually  found  therein. 
The  most  speculative  of  philosophers  is  incapable  of  divining  his  ego 
from  those  bodily  feelings  and  images  which  form  the  inceasant  back- 
ground  of  his  awareness  of  himself.    The  notion  of  his  ego  as  such  is,  like 
every  notion,  derived  from  sensibility,  for  the  process  of  apperception  itself 
comes  to  our  knowledge  chiefly  through  tliose  feelings  of  tension  [what  I 
have  aboVe  called  inward  adjustments]  which  accompany  it."  (Physiolo- 
gische  Psychologic,  2te  Autl.  Bd.  ii.  pp.  217-19.) 
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If  they  really  were  the  innermost  sanctuary,  the  tdti- 
mate  one  of  all  the  selves  whose  being  we  can  ever  directly 
experience,  it  would  follow  that  «//  that  is  experienced  is, 
strictly  considered,  objective;  that  this  Objective  falls  asuu- 
der  into  two  contrasted  parts,  one  realized  as  '  Self,'  the 
other  as  '  not-Self ; '  and  that  over  and  above  these  parts 
there  is  nothing  save  the  fact  that  they  are  known,  the  fact 
of  the  stream  of  thought  being  there  as  the  indispensable 
subjective  condition  of  their  being  experienced  at  all.  But 
this  condition  of  the  experience  is  not  one  of  the  things  car 
perienceti  at  the  moment ;  this  knowing  is  not  immediately 
hnoicn.   It  is  only  known  in  subsequent  reflection.  Instead, 
then,  of  the  stream  of  thought  being  one  of  con-sciousuess, 
*'  thinking  its  own  existence  along  with  whatever  else  it 
thinks,"  (as  Ferrier  says)  it  might  be  better  called  a  stream 
of  Sciousueas  pure  and  simple,  thinking  objects  of  some  of 
■which  it  makes  what  it  calls  a  *  Me,'  and  only  aware  of  its 
*  pure  '  Self  in  an  abstract,  hypothetic  or  conceptual  way. 
Each  •  section  *  of  the  stream  would  then  be  a  bit  of  scious- 
uess  or  knowledge  of  this  sort,  including  and  contemplat- 
ing its  '  me '  and  its  *  not-me '  as  objects  which  work  out  their 
drama  together,  but  not  yet  incluiling  or  contemplating  its 
own  subjective  being.    The  sciousness  in  question  would  be 
the  Thinker,  and  the  existence  of  this  thinker  would  be  given 
to  us  rather  as  a  logical  postulate  than  as  that  direct  inner 
perception  of  spiritual  activity  which  we  naturally  believe 
ourselves  to  have.    '  Matter,'  as  something  behind  physical 
phenomena,  is  a  postulate  of  this  sort.  Between  the  postu- 
lated Mutter  and  the  j)ostulated  Thinker,  the  sheet  of  phe- 
nomena would  then  swing,  some  of  them  (the  '  realities  *) 
pertaining  more  to  the  matter,  others  (the  fictions,  o])inions, 
and  errors)  pertaining  more  to  the  Thinker.    But  who  the 
Thinker  would  be,  or  how  many  distinct  Thinkers  we  ought 
to  suj)pose  in  the  universe,  would  all  be  subjects  for  au 
ulterior  metaphysical  intjuiry. 

Sj>i  ciil;il i.  Ills  like  this  traverse  common-sense;  and  not 
only  do  tln'v  traverse  common  sense  (which  in  philosophy 
is  no  iiisii|)i  i  ,ible  objection)  but  they  contradict  the  funda- 
mental assiiiiiption  of  every  philosophic  school.  Spiri- 
tualists, tniiisceudiMitalists,  and  empiricists  alike  admit  iu 
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118  a  oontiniial  direct  peroeption  of  the  thinking  activity  in 
the  concrete.  Howeyer  they  may  otherwise  disagree,  they 
▼ie  witli  each  other  in  the  cordiality  of  their  recognition  of 
our  thotKjhts  as  the  one  sort  of  existent  which  skepticism 
cannot  touch.*  I  will  therefore  treat  the  last  few  pages  as 
a  parenthetical  digression,  and  Irom  now  to  the  end  of  the 
volume  revert  to  the  path  of  common-sense  again.  I  mean 
by  this  that  I  will  continue  to  assume  (as  I  have  assumed 
all  along,  especially  in  the  last  chapter)  a  direct  awareness 
of  the  process  of  our  thinking  as  such,  simply  insisting  on 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  even  more  inward  and  subtle  phenome- 
non than  most  of  us  suppose.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
volume,  however,  I  may  permit  myself  to  revert  again  to  the 
doubts  here  provisionally  mooted,  and  will  indulge iu  some 
metaphysical  reflections  suggested  by  them. 

At  present,  thou,  the  only  conclusion  I  come  to  is  the 
following :  That  (in  some  persons  at  least)  the  part  of  the 
innermost  Self  which  is  most  vividly  felt  turns  out  to  con- 
sist for  the  most  part  of  a  collection  of  cephalic  move- 
ments of  '  adjustments '  which,  for  want  of  attention  and 
reflection,  usually  fail  to  be  perceived  and  classed  as  what 
ihev  are  :  that  over  and  above  these  there  is  an  ()l)scurer 
feelinj^  of  something  more ;  but  whether  it  be  of  fainter 
physiological  processes,  or  of  nothing  objective  at  all,  but 

->  rather  of  subjectivity  as  such,  of  thought  become  '  its  own 
object/  must  at  present  remain  an  open  question, — like  the 
question  whether  it  be  an  indivisible  active  soul-substance, 
OT  the  question  whether  it  be  a  personification  of  the  pronoun 
I,  or  any  other  of  the  guesses  as  to  what  its  nature  may 

'  \^ 

Farther  than  this  we  cannot  as  yet  go  clearly  in  our 
analysis  of  the  Self's  constituents.  So  let  us  proceed  to  the 
emotions  of  8elf  which  they  arouse. 

s.  aniiF-raiiUDro. 

These  are  primarily  adf-comjAacency  and  setf-diaaaUa" 

/cicfkni.    Of  what  is  called  *  self-love,'  I  will  treat  a  little 

*The  only  e.\{e|)ti<)ii  I  know  of  is  M.  J.  Souriau,  in  his  important 
article  in  the  Itevue  Phil(js<)i>hi(|ue,  vol.  xxii.  p.  449.  M.  Souriau's  con- 
<ilusioD  is  '  que  la  coiiscieucu  u'existc  pus  '  (p.  472). 
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further  on.   Language  has  sjnoayms  enongli  for  both  pri- 
mary feelings.   Thus  pzide,  owiceit,  vanity,  self-esteem, 
arrogance,  vain^lorv,  on  the  one  liautl;  and  on  the  other 
modesty,  hiiniility,  confusion,  dilKdeme,  shame,  mortifica- 
tion, contrition,  the  sense  of  obloquy  and  personal  tlespair. 
These  two  opposite  classes  of  aflfectiou  seem  to  be  direct  muU 
elementaiy  endowments  of  our  nature.  AssodatioiiiBta 
would  liaye  it  that  they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  seoondArv 
phenomena  arising  from  a  rapid  oompntatum  of  the  sensi- 
ble pleasures  or  pains  to  which  our  j)ros])«>rous  or  del)a«tMl 
j)ersonal  predicament  is  likely  U>  lead.tht?  sum  of  tlu«  rpj>i  «— 
seuted  pleasures  forming  the  self-satisfaction,  and  the  sum 
of  the  represented  pains  forming  the  opposite  feeling  of 
shame.   No  doubt,  when  we  are  self-satisfied,  we  do  fondljr 
rehearse  all  possible  rewards  for  our  desert,  and  when  in  » 
lit  of  self-des])air  we  forebode  evil.    But  the  mere  expecta- 
tion of  reward  j.s  not  the  self-satisfaction,  and  the  mere 
apprehension  of  the  evil  is  not  the  self-dcs])uir,  for  there  is 
a  certain  average  tone  of  self-feeling  which  each  one  of  u» 
oarries  about  with  him,  and  which  is  independent  of  the 
objective  reasons  we  may  have  for  satisfaction  or  discontent; 
That  is,  a  very  meanly-conditi«med  man  may  abound  in 
unfaltering  conceit,  and  one  whose  success  in  life  is  secure 
and  who  is  esteemed  by  all  may  remain  diffident  ol  liia 
powers  to  the  end. 

One  may  say,  however,  that  the  normal  provocative  of 
self-feeling  is  one's  actual  success  or  failure,  and  the  good 
or  bad  actual  position  one  holds  in  the  world.  **  He  put  in 
his  thumb  and  pulled  out  a  plum,  and  said  what  a  good  boy 
am  I."  A  man  Avith  a  liroadly  extended  empirical  Ego, 
with  powers  tliat  have  uniformly  brought  him  success,  with 
place  and  wealth  and  friends  and  fame,  is  not  likely  to  be 
visited  by  the  morbid  diffidences  and  doubts  about  himself 
which  he  had  when  he  was  a  boy.  "Is  not  this  great 
Babylon,  which  I  have  planted  ?"  *  Whereas  he  who  has 
made  one  blander  after  another,  and  still  lies  in  middle  life 
among  the  failures  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  liable  to  grow 
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all  sicklied  o*er  with  flelf-distrnst,  and  to  shrink  from  trials 

with  which  his  powers  cau  really  cope. 

The  emotions  tliemselves  of  self-satisfaction  and  abase- 
ment are  of  a  unique  sort,  each  as  worthy  to  be  classed  as 
a  primitive  emotional  species  as  are,  for  example,  rage  or 
pain.    Sach  has  its  own  peculiar  physiognomical  expres- 
sion.   In  self-satisfaction  the  extensor  muscles  are  inner- 
vated, the  eye  is  strong  and  glorious,  the  gait  rolling  and 
elastic,  the  nostril  dilated,  and  a  peculiar  smile  plajs  upon 
the  lip&   This  whole  complex  of  symptoms  is  seen  in  an 
exquisite  way  in  lunatic  asylums,  which  always  contain 
some   patients  who  are  literally  mad  with  conceit,  and 
whose  fatuous  expression  and  absurdly  strutting  or  swaj^- 
geriug  gait  is  in  tragic  contrast  with  their  lack  of  any 
valuable  personal  quality.    It  is  in  these  same  castles  of 
despair  that  we  find  the  strongest  examples  of  the  opposite 
physiognomy,  in  good  people  who  think  they  have  com- 
mitted '  the  unpardonable  sin '  and  are  lost  forever,  who 
crouch  and  cringe  and  slink  from  notice,  and  are  unable  to 
speak  aloud  or  look  us  in  the  eye.    Like  fear  and  like 
anger,  in  similar  morbid  conditions,  these  opposite  feelings 
of  Self  may  be  aroused  with  no  adequate  exciting  cause. 
And  in  fact  we  ourselves  know  how  the  barometer  of  our 
self-esteem  and  confidence  rises  and  falls  from  one  day  to  ^ 
another  through  causes  that  seem  to  be  visceral  and  organic  ^ 
rather  than  rational,  and  which  certainly  answer  to  no  oor-^ 
responding  variations  in  the  esteem  in  which  we  are  held 
by  our  frienda   Of  the  origin  of  these  emotions  in  the  raoe» 
we  can  speak  better  when  we  have  treated  of — 

9.  81KIV<4iUILUiG>  ASD  B1KLV-PB1I01IBTA9IOV. 

These  words  cover  a  large  number  of  our  fundamental 
instiuctiYe  impulses.  We  have  those  of  bodily  self-seeking^ 
those  of  nodail  9df-aeeking,  and  those  of  spiritual  9df-9eeking» 

All  the  ordinary  useful  reflex  actions  and  movements 
of  alimentation  and  defence  are  acts  of  bodily  self-preser- 
vation. Fear  and  anger  prompt  to  acts  that  are  useful 
in  the  same  way.  Whilst  if  by  self-seeking  we  mean 
the  pro\ading  for  the  future  as  distinguished  from  main- 
taining the  present,  we  must  class  both  anger  and  fear 
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with  the  hunting,  the  acquisitive,  the  home-constructinpf 
and  the  tool-constructing  instincts,  as  impulses  to  self- 
seeking  of  the  bodily  kind.  Really,  however,  these  latter 
instincts,  with  amativeuess,  parental  fondness,  curiosity 
and  emulation,  seek  not  only  the  development  of  the 
bodily  Self,  but  that  of  the  material  Self  in  the  widest  pos- 
sible sense  of  the  word. 

Our  social  self-seeking,  in  turn,  is  carried  on  directly 
through  our  amativeness  and  friendliness,  our  desire  to 
please  and  attract  notice  and  admiration,  our  emulation 
and  jealousy,  our  love  of  glory,  influence,  and  power, 
and  indirectly  through  whichever  of  the  material  self- 
seeking  impulses  prove  serviceable  as  means  to  social 
ends.    That  the  direct  social  self-seeking  impulses  are 
probably  pure  instincts  is  easily  seen.    The  noteworthy 
thing  about  the  desire  to  be  *  recognized '  by  others  is  that 
its  strength  has  so  little  to  do  with  the  worth  of  the  recog- 
nition computed  in  sensational  or  rational  terms.    We  are 
crazy  to  get  a  visiting-list  which  shall  be  large,  to  be  able 
to  say  when  anyone  is  mentioned,  *'  Oh  !  I  know  him  well," 
and  to  be  bowed  to  in  the  street  by  half  the  people  we 
meet.     Of  course   distinguished   friends  and  admiring 
recognition  are  the  most  desirable — Thackeray  somewhere 
asks  his  readers  to  confess  whether  it  would  not  give 
each  of  thevi  an  exquisite  pleasure  to  be  met  walking  down 
Pall  Mall  with  a  duke  on  either  arm.    But  in  default  of 
dukes  and  envious  salutations  almost  anything  will  do  for 
some  of  us ;  and  there  is  a  whole  race  of  beings  tonlay 
whose  pa.ssion  is  to  keep  their  names  in  the  newspapers, 
no  matter  under  what  lieuding,  'arrivals  and  departures,' 
•  personal  paragi'aphs,'  '  interviews,' — gossip,  even  scandal, 
will  suit  them  if  nothing  better  is  to  be  had.  Guiteau, 
Garfield's  assassin,  is  an  example  of  the  extremity  to  which 
this  sort  of  craving  for  the  notoriety  of  print  may  go  in  a 
pathological  case.    The  newspapers  bounded  his  mental 
horizon  ;  and  in  the  poor  wretch's  prayer  on  the  scaffold, 
-one  of  the  most  heartfelt  expressions  was  :  "  The  newspaper 
press  of  this  land  has  a  big  bill  to  settle  with  thee,  O  Lord  !" 

Ni  t  only  the  people  but  the  places  and  things  I  know 
<>nlnr^^<'  my  Self  in  a  sort  of  metaphoric  social  way.  '^a 
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ms eoMiaU*  as  the  Freneli  workman  says  of  the  implement 

he  can  use  welL  So  that  it  comes  about  that  persons  for 
whose  opinion  we  care  nothing  are  nevertlieless  persons 
whose  notice  we  woo  ;  and  that  many  a  man  truly  great, 
many  a  woman  truly  fastidious  in  most  respects,  will  take  a 
deal  of  trouble  to  dazzle  some  insignificant  cad  whose 
whole  personality  they  heartily  despise. 

Under  the  head  of  9pritual  idf'^eeking  onght  to  be 
included  every  impulse  towards  psychic  progress,  whether 
intellectual,  moral,  or  spiritual  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the 
term.    It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  much  that  com- 
monly passes  for  spiritual  self-seeking  in  this  narrow  sense 
is  only  nuiterial  and  social  self-seeking  beyond  the  grave. 
In  the  Mohammedan  desire  for  paradise  and  the  Christian 
aspiration  not  to  be  damned  in  hell,  the  materiality  of  the 
goods  sought  is  undisguised.    In  the  more  positive  and 
refined  view  of  heaven  many  of  its  goods,  the  fellowship  of 
the  saints  and  of  our  dead  ones,  and  the  presence  of  Gk>d, 
are  but  social  goods  of  the  most  exalted  kind.   It  is  only 
the  search  of  the  redeemed  inward  nature,  the  spotlessness 
from  sin,  whether  here  or  hereafter,  that  can  count  as 
spiritual  self-seeking  pure  and  undefiled. 

But  this  broad  external  review  of  the  facts  of  the  life  of 
the  Self  will  be  incomplete  without  some  account  of  the 

HIVAIiBY  Am)  OONFIilGT  OF  THE  DXFF£lELEIXfT  BEIjVSS. 

With  most  objects  of  desire,  physical  nature  restricts  our 
ehoice  to  but  one  of  many  represented  goods,  and  even  so  it  ^ 
is  here.  I  am  often  confronted  by  the  necessity  of  stand- 
ing by  one  of  my  empirical  selves  and  relinquishing  the  rest. 
Xot  that  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  be  l)oth  handsome  and 
fat  and  well  dressed,  and  a  great  athlete,  and  make  a  million 
a  year,  be  a  wit^  a  bon-vivant,  and  a  lady-killer,  as  well  as  a 
philosopher;  a  philanthropist,  statesman,  warrior,  and 
African  ezploxer,  as  well  as  a  *  tone-poet '  and  saint.  But 
the  thing  is  simply  impossible.  The  millionaire's  work 
would  run  counter  to  the  saint's ;  the  bon-vivani  and  the 
philanthropist  would  trip  each  other  up ;  the  philosopher 
•nd  the  lady-killer  could  not  well  keep  house  in  the  same 
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tenement  of  clay.  Such  different  characters  mav  conceiv- 
ably at  the  outset  of  life  be  alike  possible  to  a  man.  But 
to  make  any  one  of  them  actual,  the  rest  must  more  or  less 
be  suppressed.  So  the  seeker  of  his  truest,  strongest, 
deepest  self  muat  leyiew  the  list  carefullj,  and  pick  out  the 
one  on  which  to  stake  his  salvation.  All  other  selire* 
thereupon  become  unreal,  but  the  fortunes  of  this  self  are 
real.  Its  failures  are  real  ftulures,  its  triumphs  real  tri* 
uniphs,  carrying  shame  and  gladness  with  them.  This  is 
\  as  strong  an  example  as  there  is  of  that  selective  industry 
of  the  mind  on  which  I  insinted  some  pages  back  (p.  284  ff.). 
Our  thought,  incessantly  deciding,  among  many  things  of 
a  kind,  which  ones  for  it  shall  be  realities,  here  choosea 
one  of  many  possible  selves  or  characters,  and  forthwith, 
reckons  it  no  shame  to  fail  in  any  of  those  not  adopted 
expressly  as  its  own. 

I,  who  for  the  time  haye  staked  my  all  on  being  a 
psychologist,  am  mortified  if  others  know  much  more 
psychology  than  I.  But  I  am  contented  to  wallow  in  the 
grossest  ignorance  of  Greek.  My  deticiencies  there  give  me 
no  sense  of  personal  humiliation  at  all.  Had  I  *  pretensions* 
to  be  a  linguist,  it  would  have  been  just  the  reverse.  So 
we  have  the  paradox  of  a  man  shamed  to  death  because  he 
is  only  the  second  pugilist  or  the  second  oarsman  in  the 
world.  That  he  is  able  to  beat  the  whole  population  of  the 
globe  minus  one  is  nothing;  he  has  'pitted'  himself  to 
beat  that  one ;  and  as  long  as  he  doesn't  do  that  nothing 
else  counts.  He  is  to  his  own  regard  as  if  he  were  not,  in- 
deed he  is  not. 

Yonder  puny  fellow,  however,  whom  every  one  can  beat, 
suffers  no  chagrin  about  it,  for  he  has  long  ago  abandoned 
the  attempt  to  '  carry  tliat  line,'  as  the  merchants  say,  of 
self  at  all.  With  no  attempt  there  can  be  no  failure  ;  with 
no  failure  no  humiliation.  So  our  self-feeling  in  this  world 
depends  entirely  on  what  we  hack  ourselves  to  be  and  do* 
It  is  determined  by  the  ratio  of  our  actualities  to  our  sup- 
posed potentialities ;  a  fraction  of  which  our  pretensions 
are  the  denominator  and  the  numerator  our  success  :  thus, 

Success 

8elf-esteem=p^^ j^^^— -  •  Such  afraction  may  be  increased 
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M  well  bj  dimiiiinhing  the  denominator  as  by  inoreaamg  the 

numerator.*  To  give  up  pretensions  is  as  blessed  a  relief  as 
to  get  them  gratified ;  and  where  disappointment  is  incessant 
and  the  struggle  unending,  this  is  what  men  will  always  do. 
The  history  of  eyangelical  theology,  with  its  conviction  of 
an»  its  self-despair,  and  its  abandonment  of  salvation  by 
works,  is  the  deepest  of  possible  examples,  but  we  meet 
others  in  every  walk  of  life.  There  ia  tiie  strangest  light- 
ness about  the  heart  when  one*s  nothingness  in  a  partioolar 
line  is  once  accepted  in  good  faith.  AU  is  not  bitterness  in 
the  lot  of  the  lover  sent  away  by  the  final  inexorable  *  No.* 
Mau}"  Bostonians,  crcde  exjM'vto  (and  inliabitants  of  other 
cities,  too,  I  fear),  would  be  haj)pier  wonu'n  and  men  to-day, 
if  they  oould  once  for  all  abandon  the  notion  of  keeping  up 
a  Musical  Self,  and  without  shame  let  people  hear  them 
call  a  symphony  annisance.  How  pleasant  is  the  day  when 
we  give  up  striving  to  be  yonng, — or  slender !  Thank  God  I 
we  say,  iho9e  illusions  are  gone.  Everything  added  to  the 
8elf  is  a  burden  as  well  as  a  pride.  A  certain  man  who 
lost  every  penny  during  our  civil  war  went  and  actually 
Tolled  in  the  dust,  saying  he  had  not  felt  so  free  and  happy 
since  he  was  born. 

Once  more,  then,  our  self-feeling  is  in  our  power.  As 
Oarlyle  says :  "  Make  thy  claim  of  wages  a  zero,  then  hast 
thon  the  world  under  thy  feet.  Well  did  the  wisest  of  our 
tune  write,  it  is  only  with  rmwiciaiion  that  life,  properly 
speaking,  can  be  said  to  begin." 

Neither  threats  nor  pleadings  can  move  a  man  unless 
they  touch  some  one  of  his  potential  or  actual  selves.  Only 
thus  can  we,  as  a  rule,  get  a  *  purchase  '  on  another's  will. 
The  first  care  of  diplomatists  and  monarclis  and  all  who  wish 
to  rule  or  influence  is,  accordingly,  to  find  out  their  victim's 
Strongest  principle  of  self-regard,  so  as  to  make  that  the 

•  Cf.  Carlyle :  goHoT  Remrtus,  'The  Everlasting  Yea.'   "I  tell  tbee, 

blockhead,  it  all  comes  of  thy  vanity ;  of  what  thou  fanciest  those  same 
deaerta  of  thine  to  be.  Fancy  that  thou  deservcst  to  be  hanged  (as  is  most 
likely),  thou  wilt  feel  it  happiness  to  be  only  shot :  fancy  that  thou  deseiT' 
est  to  be  hanged  in  a  hair  baiter,  it  will  be  a  luxury  to  die  in  hemp.  .  .  . 
"Wliut  act  of  legislature  was  there  that  thcu  sbouldst  be  happy  ?  A  little 
whOe  ago  th<m  badit  no  right  to  teat  all/' etc.,  etc. 
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fnlcmm  of  all  appeals.  But  if  a  man  has  given  up  those 
things  which  are  subject  to  foreign  fate,  and  ceased  to 

regard  them  as  parts  of  himself  at  all,  we  are  well-mgh 
powerless  oyer  him.    The  Stoic  receipt  for  contentment 
was  to  dispossess  yourself  in  advance  of  all  that  was  out  of 
your  own  power, — then  fortune's  shocks  might  rain  down 
nnfelt    Epictetus  exhorts  us,  by  thus  narrowing  and  at  tlie 
same  time  solidifying  our  Self  to  make  it  invulnerable :  "I 
mnst  die ;  well,  but  must  I  die  groaning  too  ?  I  will  spe&k 
what  appears  to  be  i^ht,  and  if  the  despot  says,  then  I 
will  put  you  to  death,  I  will  reply,  *  When  did  I  ever  tell 
you  that  I  was  immortal  ?    You  will  do  your  part  and  I 
mine  ;  it  is  yours  to  kill  and  mine  to  die  intrepid  ;  yours  to 
banish,  mine  to  depart  untroubled.'    How  do  we  act  in  a 
voyage  ?    We  choose  the  pilot,  the  sailors,  the  hour.  After- 
wards comes  a  storm.    What  have  I  to  care  for  ?  My  part 
is  performed.    This  matter  belongs  to  the  pilot.    But  the 
ship  is  sinking ;  what  then  have  I  to  do  ?   That  which  alone 
I  can  do — submit  to  being  drowned  without  fear,  without 
clamor  or  accusing  of  God,  but  as  one  who  knows  that 
what  is  bom  must  likewise  die."  * 

This  Stoic  fashion,  though  efficacious  and  heroic  enough 
in  its  place  and  time,  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  only  possible 
as  an  habitual  mood  of  the  soul  to  narrow  and  unsympa- 
thetic characters.  It  proceeds  altogether  by  exclusion.  If 
I  am  a  Stoic,  the  goods  I  cannot  appropriate  cease  to  be 
goods,  and  the  temptation  lies  very  near  to  deny  that  they 
are  goods  at  alL  We  find  this  mode  of  protecting  the  Self 
by  exclusion  and  denial  very  common  among  people  who 
are  in  other  respects  not  Stoics.  All  narrow  people  intrenck 
their  Me,  they  retract  it, — from  the  region  of  what  they  can- 
not securely  possess.  People  who  don't  resemble  them,  or 
who  treat  them  with  inditiereiu  o,  ]>eople  over  whom  they 
gain  no  influence,  are  people  on  whose  existence,  however 
meritorious  it  may  intrinsically  be,  they  look  with  chili 
negation,  if  not  with  positive  hate.  Who  will  not  be  mine 
I  will  exclude  from  existence  altogether ;  that  is,  as  far  aa 

*  T.  W.  Higglnaon'to  tnutthnton  (ISM)^  p.  lOS. 
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I  can  make  it  so,  snch  people  shall  be  as  if  the j  weie  not* 
Thus  may  a  certain  absolnteness  and  definiteness  in  the 

ontline  of  my  Me  console  me  for  the  smallness  of  its  con- 
tent. 

Sympathetic  people,  on  the  contrary,  proceed  by  the 
entirely  opposite  way  of  expansion  and  inclusion.  The  out- 
line of  their  self  often  gets  uncertain  enough,  but  for  this 
the  spread  of  its  content  more  than  atones.  NU  humani  a 
me  alienuttL  Let  them  despise  this  little  person  of  mine, 
and  treat  me  like  a  dog»  /  shall  not  negate  them  so  long  as 
I  have  a  soul  in  my  body.  They  are  realities  as  much  as  I 
am.  What  positive  good  is  in  them  shall  be  mine  too,  etc, 
et<j.  The  magnanimity  of  these  expansive  natures  is  often 
touchiii«x  indeed.  Such  persons  can  feel  a  sort  of  delicate 
rapture  in  thinking  that,  however  sick,  ill-favored,  mean- 
conditioned,  and  generally  forsaken  they  may  be,  they  yet 
are  integral  parts  of  the  whole  of  this  brave  world,  have  a 
fellow's  share  in  the  strength  of  the  dray-horses,  the  happi- 
ness of  the  young  people,  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  ones, 
and  are  not  altogether  without  part  or  lot  in  the  good  for- 
tunes of  the  Yanderbilts  and  the  Hohenzollems  themselves. 
Thus  either  by  negating  or  by  embracing,  the  Ego  may 
seek  to  establish  itself  in  reality.  He  who,  with  Marcus 
Aurelius,  can  truly  say,  "  O  Universe,  I  wish  all  that  thou 
wisliest,"  has  a  self  from  which  every  trace  of  negativeness 
and  obstructiveness  has  been  removed — no  wind  can  blow 
except  to  fill  its  sails. 

A  tolerably  unanimouB  opinion  ranges  the  different 
selves  of  which  a  man  may  be  '  seized  and  possessed,'  and 
the  consequent  different  orders  of  his  self-regard,  in  an 
hierarchical  scaie,  with  the  hodUy  8df  ai  the  bottom,  the 

spiritual  Sdf  at  fop^  and  the  extracorporeal  material  sdvee 
and  the  varioiis  social  selves  heticeen.  Our  merely  natural 
self-seeking  would  lead  us  to  aggrandize  all  these  selves  ; 
we  give  up  deliberately  only  those  among  them  which  we 


•  "  The  usual  mode  of  lessening  the  shock  of  disappointment  or  dlses- 
teem  is  to  contract,  if  possible,  a  low  estimate  of  the  persons  that  inflict  it. 
This  is  our  remedy  for  the  unjust  censures  of  party  spirit,  08  well  as  ol 
persooal  malignity."   (Bain :  Emotioo  and  Will,  p.  209.) 
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find  we  cannot  keep.  Onr  tmaelfishneas  is  thns  apt  to  be  a 
*  yiftne  of  necessity ' ;  and  it  is  not  without  all  show  of  rec^ 
son  that  cjnics  quote  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  grapes  in 
describiug  our  progress  therein.  But  this  is  the  moral 
education  of  the  race  ;  and  if  we  agree  in  the  result  tlia,t 
on  tlie  whole  the  selves  we  can  keep  are  the  intrinsicallv 
best,  we  ueod  not  complain  of  being  led  to  the  knowledge 
of  their  superior  worth  in  such  a  tortuous  way. 

Of  course  this  is  not  the  only  waj  in  which  we  leam 
to  subordinate  our  lower  selves  to  our  higher.  A  direct 
ethical  judgment  unquestionably  also  plays  its  part»  and  last, 
not  l^ast,  we  apply  to  our  own  persons  jiulgments  originally 
called  forth  h\  the  acts  of  others.  It  is  one  of  the  strangest 
laws  of  our  nature  that  many  things  which  we  are  well  sat- 
isfied with  in  ourselves  disg^ust  us  when  seen  in  others. 
AVith  another  man's  bodily  *  hoggishness '  hardly  anyone 
has  any  sympathy ; — ^almost  as  little  with  his  cupidity,  his 
social  vanity  and  eagerness,  his  jealousy,  his  despotism, 
and  his  pride.  Left  absolutely  to  myself  I  should  probably 
allow  all  these  spontaneous  tendencies  to  luxuriate  in  me 
unchecked,  and  it  would  be  long  before  I  formed  a  distinct 
notion  of  the  order  of  their  subordination.  But  having 
constantly  to  pass  judgment  on  ni}^  associates,  I  come  ere 
long  to  see,  as  Herr  Horwicz  says,  my  ovm.  lusts  in  the 
mirror  of  the  lusts  of  others,  and  to  think  about  them  in  a 
very  different  way  from  that  in  which  I  simply  fed^  Of 
course,  the  moral  generalities  which  from  childhood  have 
been  instilled  into  me  accelerate  enormously  the  advent  of 
this  reflective  judgment  on  mysell 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that»  as  aforesaid,  men  have  arranged 
the  various  selves  which  they  may  seek  in  an  hierarchical 
scale  according  to  their  worth.  A  certain  amount  of  bodily 
selfislmess  is  required  as  a  basis  for  all  the  other  selves. 
But  too  much  sensuality  is  despised,  or  at  best  condoned 
on  account  of  the  other  qualities  of  the  individual.  The 
wider  material  selves  are  regarded  as  higher  than  the 
immediate  body.  He  is  esteemed  a  poor  creature  who  is 
unable  to  forego  a  little  meat  and  drink  and  warmth  and 
sleep  for  the  sake  of  getting  on  in  the  world.  The  social 
self  as  a  whole,  again,  ranks  higher  than  the  material  self 
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&s  a  whole.  We  must  care  more  for  our  honor,  our  frieuds, 
our  hnmaii  ties,  than  for  a  sound  skin  or  wenltli.  And  the 
spiritual  self  is  so  supremely  precious  that,  rather  than 
loee  it,  a  man  oaght  to  be  willing  to  give  up  friends  and 
l^ood  fame,  and  property,  and  life  itself. 

In  each  Mnd  of  adf,  material,  aocial,  and  Bpiriiwd,  mm 
disUm^mBh  between  the  immediate  and  actuod,  and  the  «v- 
fnate  and  potentiai,  between  the  narrower  and  the  wider 
view,  to  the  detriment  of  the  former  and  advantage  of  the 
latter.  One  must  forego  a  present  bodily  enjoyment  for 
the  sake  of  one's  general  health  ;  one  must  abandon  the 
dollar  in  the  hand  for  the  sake  of  the  hundred  dollars  to 
come  ;  one  must  make  an  enemy  of  his  present  interlocutor 
if  thereby  one  makes  friends  of  a  more  valued  circle ;  one 
must  go  without  learning  and.  graoe,  and  wit,  the  better  to 
compass  one's  sonl's  salYation, 

Of  aU  these  wider,  more  potential  selyes,  the  potential 
social  sdf  is  the  most  interesting,  by  reason  of  certain 
apparent  paradoxes  to  which  it  leads  in  conduct,  aud  by 
reas(jn  of  its  connection  with  our  moral  and  relij^nous  life. 
When  for  motives  of  honor  and  conscience  I  brave  the  con- 
demnation of  my  own  family, dub,  and  'set';  when,  as  a 
protestant^  I  turn  catholic;  as  a  catholic,  freethinker;  as  a 
'regpdar  practitioner,*  homoeopath,  or  what  not,  I  am  always 
inwardly  strengthened  in  my  oonrse  and  steeled  against  the 
loss  of  my  actual  social  self  by  the  thought  of  other  and 
better  poaatble  social  judges  than  those  whose  yerdict  goes 
against  me  now.  The  ideal  social  self  which  I  thus  seek 
in  appealing  to  their  decision  may  be  very  remote :  it  may 
be  represented  as  barely  possible.  I  may  not  hope  fnr  its 
realization  during  my  lifetime;  I  may  even  expect  the 
fnture  generations,  which  would  approve  me  if  they  knew 
me,  to  know  nothing  about  me  when  I  am  dead  and  gone. 
Yet  still  the  emotion  that  beckons  me  on  is  indubitably 
the  pursuit  of  an  ideal  social  self,  of  a  self  that  is  at  least 
teorthy  of  approving  recognition  by  the  highest  poeeiUe 
judging  companion,  if  such  companion  there  be.*  This 

*IllliQil1>eobwiTed  that  the  qualities  of  the  Self  thus  ideally  conatl- 
tated  are  all  qualities  approved  by  my  actual  fellows  in  the  first  instance  ; 
tod  tbai  my  reMon  for  now  appealing  from  their  verdict  to  that  of  the 
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Belf  is  the  tme,  the  intimate,  the  ultimate,  the  perma- 
nent Me  which  I  seek.    This  judge  is  God,  the  Absolute 
Mind,  the  *  Great  Companion.'    We  hear,  in  tliese  days  of 
scientific  enlightenment,  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about 
the  efficacy  of  prayer ;  and  many  reasons  are  given  us  wby 
we  should  not  pray,  whilst  others  are  given  us  why  we 
should.    But  in  all  this  very  little  is  said  of  the  reason  why 
we  do  pray,  which  is  simply  that  we  cannot  help  praying. 
It  seems  probable  that,  in  spite  of  all  that '  science  *  may  do 
to  the  contrary,  men  will  continue  Uy  pra}-  to  the  end  of  time, 
unless  their  mental  nature  changes  in  a  manner  which 
nothing  we  know  should  lead  us  to  exjyect.    The  impultie 
to  praj'  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fact  that  whilst 
the  innermost  of  the  empirical  selves  of  a  man  is  a  Self  of 
the  social  sort,  it  yet  can  find  its  only  adequate  Socius  iu  an 
ideal  world. 

All  progress  in  the  social  Self  is  the  substitution  of 
higher  tribunals  for  lower  ;  this  ideal  tribunal  is  the  high- 
est; and  most  men,  either  continually  or  occasionally, 
carry  a  reference  to  it  iu  their  breast.  The  humblest  out- 
cast on  this  earth  can  feel  himself  to  be  real  and  valid  by 
means  of  this  higher  recognition.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  most  of  us,  a  world  with  no  such  inner  refuge  when  the 
outer  social  self  failed  and  dropped  from  us  would  be  the 
abyss  of  horror.  I  stiy  '  for  most  of  us,*  because  it  in 
probable  that  individuals  differ  a  good  deal  in  the  degree 
in  which  they  are  haunted  by  this  sense  of  an  ideal  specta- 
tor. It  is  a  much  more  essential  part  of  the  consciousness 
of  some  men  than  of  others.  Those  who  have  the  most  of 
it  are  possibly  the  most  religions  men.  But  I  am  sure  that 
even  those  who  say  they  are  altogether  without  it  deceive 
themselves,  and  really  have  it  in  some  degree.  Only  a 
non-gregarious  animal  could  be  completely  without  it. 
Probably  no  one  can  make  saciifices  for  '  right,'  \\'ithout 


ideal  judge  lies  in  yome  outward  peculiarity  of  the  immediate  case.  What 
once  was  admired  in  me  ua  courage  bus  now  l)erome  in  tin;  eyes  of  mea 
'  imjMTtint'nce ' ;  what  was  fortitude  is  obstinacy :  what  was  Hdelity  ia 
now  ffumticism.  The  ideal  judge  alone,  I  now  believe,  can  read  my 
quiilitiiH.  my  willingneascs,  my  powers,  for  what  they  truly  are.  My 
fellows,  misled  by  interest  and  prejudice,  have  gone  astray. 
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to  some  degree  personifying  the  principle  of  right  for 
which  the  sacrifice  is  made,  and  expecting  thanks  from  it. 
Complete  social  unselfishness,  in  other  words,  can  hardly 
exist ;  complete  social  suicide  hardly  occur  to  a  man's  mind. 
£Ten  such  texts  as  Job's,  Though  He  slay  me  yet  will  I 
trnst  Him,"  or  Marcus  Anrelias's,  "If  gods  hate  me  and 
my  children,  there  is  a  reason  for  it,"  can  least  of  all  be 
cited  to  prove  the  contrary.  For  beyond  all  donbt  Job 
revelled  in  the  thought  of  Jehovah's  recognition  of  the  wor- 
ship after  the  slaying  should  have  been  dont; ;  and  the  Roiuiin 
emperor  felt  sure  the  Absolute  Reason  would  not  be  all 
indifferent  to  his  acquiescence  in  the  gods'  dislike.  The 
old  test  of  piety,  Are  you  willing  to  be  damned  for  the 
glory  of  God  ?"  was  probably  never  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative except  by  those  who  felt  sure  in  their  heart  of  hearts 
that  Qod  wonld  'credit'  them  with  their  willingness,  and 
set  more  store  by  them  thns  than  if  in  His  unfathomable 
scheme  He  had  not  damned  them  at  all. 

All  this  about  the  impossil)ility  of  suicide  is  said  on  the 
supposition  of  pimitive  motives.  When  possessed  by  tlio 
emotion  of  /ear,  however,  we  are  in  a  negative  state  of  mind ; 
that  is,  our  desire  is  limited  to  the  mere  banishing  of  some- 
thing, without  regard  to  what  shall  take  its  place.  In  this 
state  of  mind  there  can  unquestionably  be  genuine  thoughts, 
and  genuine  acts,  of  suicide,  spiritual  and  social,  as  weU  as 
bodily.  Anything,  anything,  at  such  times,  so  as  to  escape 
and  not  to  be!  But  such  conditions  of  suicidal  frenzy  are 
pathological  in  their  nature  and  run  dead  against  every- 
thing that  is  regular  in  the  life  of  the  beif  in  man. 

WHAT  SELF  IS  LOVED  IN  '  SELF-LOVE  *  P 

We  must  now  try  to  interpret  the  facts  of  self-love  and 
aelf-seeking  a  little  more  delicately  from  within, 

A  man  in  whom  self-seeking  of  any  sort  is  largely 
developed  is  said  to  be  selfish.*    He  is  on  the  other  hand 

•TheilMof  teUslmeM  wletwifh  the  self  that  It  loiigM.  If  It  be 
ttie  mere  bodily  lelf;  if  a  man  gimbi  the  best  food,  the  wina  oomer,  the 
iMat  leel;  if  he  makes  room  for  no  one.  spits  about,  and  belches  in  oar 
fMH^— we  cell  it  bc^gishness.  If  it  be  the  social  self,  in  the  form  of  popu- 
"Mtj  or  Ififlfiencttb  for  which  he  is  greedy,  he  may  in  materiel  ways  subor- 
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called  unselfish  if  he  shows  consideratiou  for  the  interests  of 
other  selves  than  his  own.    Now  what  is  the  intimate  nature 
of  the  selfish  emotion  in  him?  and  what  is  the  primary 
object  of  its  regard?    We  have  described  him  pursuing  and 
fostering  as  his  self  first  one  set  of  things  and  then  another; 
we  have  seen  the  same  set  of  facts  gain  or  lose  interest  in  his 
eyes,  leaye  him  indifferent^  or  fill  him  either  with  triumph 
or  despair  according  as  he  made  pretensions  to  appropriate 
them,  treated  them  as  if  they  were  potentially  or  actually 
parts  of  liimself,  or  not.    We  know  how  little  it  matters  to 
us  whether  some  man,  a  man  taken  at  hirge  and  in  the 
abstract,  prove  a  failure  or  succeed  in  life, — he  may  be 
hanged  for  aught  we  care, — Init  we  know  the  utter  momen- 
tousness  and  terribleness  of  the  altematiye  when  the  man 
is  the  one  whose  name  we  onrselves  bear,   /mnst  not  be 
a  failnre,  is  the  very  loudest  of  the  Toices  that  clamor  in 
each  of  onr  breasts :  let  fail  who  may,  /  at  least  must  sno- 
ceed.   Kow  the  first  conclusion  which  these  facts  suggest 
is  that  each  of  us  is  animated  by  a  direct  /eding  of  regard 
for  his  ottm  pure  principle  of  individual  existence^  whatever 
that  may  be,  taken  merely  as  such.    It  appears  as  if  all  our 
concrete  manifestations  of  selfishness  might  be  the  oonclu- 
eions  of  as  many  syllogisms,  each  with  this  principle  as  the 
subject  of  its  major  premiss,  thus:  Whatever  is  me  la 
precious;  this  is  me;  ^erefore  this  is  precious;  whatever 
is  mine  must  not  fail;  this  is  mine;  therefore  this  must 
not  fail,  etc.    It  appears,  I  say,  as  if  this  principle  inocu- 
lated all  it  touched  with  its  own  intimate  quality  of  worth ; 
as  if,  previous  to  the  toucliing,  everything  might  be  matter 
of  iudifiereuce,  and  nothing  interesting  in  its  own  right ;  as 
if  my  regard  for  my  own  body  even  were  an  interest  not 
simply  in  this  body,  but  in  this  body  only  so  far  as  it  is 
mine. 

But  what  is  this  abstract  numerical  principle  of  identity, 

dlnate  blmself  to  othen  as  the  bask  means  to  hia  end;  and  In  thla  onae  ImIi 

very  apt  to  pass  for  a  rlislnterested  man.  If  it  1m  the  'oflier-worldly  '  self 
which  he  seeks,  and  if  he  seeks  it  ascetically, — even  though  he  would 
rather  see  all  mankind  damned  eternally  than  lose  his  individual  soul. — 
'  saintlioess '  will  probably  be  the  name  by  which  his  aelflshness  will  ba 
called. 
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this  •  Number  One '  within  me,  for  which,  according  to  pro- 
Terbial  philosopliy,  I  am  supposed  to  keep  so  constant  a 
*  lookout '  ?    Is  it  the  inner  nucleus  of  my  spiritual  self,  that 
coUectiou  of  obscurely  felt  *  adjustments,'  plwn  perhaps  that 
still  more  obscurely  perceived  subjeotivitj  as  8ach»  of  wiiick 
we  recently  spoke  ?    Or  is  it  perhaps  the  ooncrete  stream 
of  my  ihovght  in  ita  entirety,  or  some  one  section  of  the 
same?   Or  may  it  be  the  indiyisible  Sonl-Snbstance,  in 
whioli,  aooording  to  the  orthodox  tradition,  my  faooltiea 
inhere  9   Or,  finally,  can  it  be  the  mere  pronoun  I  ?  Surely 
it  is  none  of  these  things,  that  self  for  wliichlfeel  such  hot 
regard.    Though  all  of  them  together  were  put  within  me, 
I  should  still  be  cold,  and  fail  to  exhibit  anything  worthy 
of  the  name  of  seltishnesa  or  of  devotion  to  '  Number  One.' 
To  have  a  self  that  I  can  care  /or,  nature  must  first  present 
me  with  some  otffect  interesting  enough  to  make  me  instinc- 
tively wish  to  appropriate  it  for  ita  own  sake,  and  out  of  it 
to  mannfactore  one  of  those  material,  social,  or  spiritual 
selves,  which  we  have  already  passed  in  review.   We  shall 
find  that  all  the  facts  of  rivalry  and  substitution  that  have 
so  struck  us,  all  the  shiftings  and  expansions  and  contrac- 
tions of  the  sphere  of  what  shall  he  considered  me  and 
mine,  are  but  results  of  the  fact  that  certain  things  appeal 
to  primitive  and  instinctive  impulses  of  our  nature,  and 
that  we  follow  their  destinies  witii  an  excitement  that  owes 
nothing  to  a  reflective  source.   These  objects  our  con-  ^- 
sdoQsness  treats  as  the  primordial  constituents  of  its  Me. 
Whatever  other  objects,  whether  by  association  with  the 
fate  of  these,  or  in  anv  other  wav,  come  to  be  followed  with 
the  same  sort  of  interest,  form  our  remoter  and  more  sec- 
ondaiy  self.    The  icor(1f<  me,  then,  and  self,  so  fur  as  they 
arouse  feeling  and  connote  e)nofional  worth,  are  objective 
deaignatiomf  meaning  all  th£  THiNas  which  have  the  power 
to  produce  in  a  stream  of  consciousness  excitemeni  of  a 
certaiin  peauHar  $ort.   Let  us  try  to  justify  this  proposition 
indetidL 

The  most  palpable  selfishness  of  a  man  is  his  bodily 
selfishness  ;  and  his  most  palpable  self  is  the  body  to  which 

that  selfishness  relates.  Now  I  say  tliat  he  identities  him- 
self with  this  body  because  he  loves  it,  and  that  he  does 
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not  love  it  because  he  iindH  it  to  be  identified  with  himself. 
Reverting  to  natural  history-psychology  will  help  us  to  see 
the  truth  of  this.  In  the  chapter  on  Instincts  we  shall 
learn  that  every  creature  has  a  certain  selective  interest  in 
certain  portions  of  the  world,  and  that  this  interest  is  as 
often  connate  as  acquired.  Our  interest  in  things  means 
the  attention  and  emotion  which  the  thought  of  them  will 
excite,  and  the  actions  which  their  presence  will  evoke. 
Thus  every  species  is  particularly  interested  in  its  own 
prey  or  food,  its  own  enemies,  its  own  sexual  mates,  and 
its  own  young.  These  things  fascinate  by  their  intrinsic 
power  to  do  so ;  they  are  cared  for  for  their  own  sakes. 

Well,  it  stands  not  in  the  least  otherwise  with  our  bod- 
ies. They  too  are  percepts  in  our  objective  field — they  are 
simply  the  most  interesting  percepts  there.  "What  happens 
to  them  excites  in  us  emotions  and  tendencies  to  action 
more  energetic  and  habitual  than  any  which  are  excited  by 
other  portions  of  the  *  field.'  What  my  comrades  call  my 
bodily  selfishness  or  self-love,  is  nothing  but  the  sum  of 
all  the  outer  acts  which  this  interest  in  my  body  spontanea 
ously  draws  from  me.  My  *  selfishness  '  is  here  but  a  de- 
scriptive name  for  grouping  together  the  outward  symp- 
toms which  I  show.  When  I  am  led  by  self-love  to  keep 
my  seat  whilst  ladies  stand,  or  to  grab  something  first  and 
cut  out  my  neighl^or,  what  I  really  love  is  the  comfortable 
sent,  is  the  thing  itself  which  I  grab.  I  love  them  prima- 
ril}',  as  the  mother  loves  her  babe,  or  a  generous  man  an 
heroic  deed.  Wherever,  as  here,  self-seeking  is  the  out- 
come of  simple  instinctive  propensity,  it  is  but  a  name  for 
certain  reflex  acts.  Something  rivets  my  attention  fatally, 
and  fatally  provokes  the  '  selfish  '  response.  Could  an  au- 
tomaton be  so  skilfully  constructed  as  to  ape  these  acts,  it 
would  be  called  selfish  as  properly  as  I.  It  is  true  that  I 
am  no  automaton,  but  a  thinker.  But  my  thoughts,  like 
my  acts,  are  here  concerned  only  with  the  outward  things. 
They  need  neither  know  nor  care  for  any  pure  principle 
within.  In  fact  the  more  utterly  •  selfish  *  I  am  in  this 
primitive  w;iy,  the  more  blindly  absorbed  my  thought  will 
be  in  the  objects  and  impulses  of  my  lusts,  and  the  more 
devoid  of  any  inward  looking  glance.    A  baby,  whose  con- 
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sciousness  of  the  pure  Ego,  of  himself  as  a  thinker,  is  not 
usually'  supposed  developed,  is,  in  this  way,  as  some  Ger- 
man lias  said,  *  der  voUmdeteste  Egoist'  His  corporeal  per- 
aon,  and  what  ministers  to  its  needs^  are  the  only  self  he 
can  possibly  be  said  to  love.  His  so-called  self-love  is  but 
a  name  for  his  insensibility  to  all  but  this  one  set  of  things. 
It  may  be  that  he  needs  a  pnre  principle  of  snbjectiTity,  a 
son!  or  pure  Ego  (he  certainlj  needs  a  stream  of  thought) 
to  make  him  sensible  at  all  to  anything,  to  make  him  dis- 
criminate and  love  i'lberhiupt^ — how  that  may  be,  we  shall 
see  ere  long ;  but  this  pure  Ego,  which  would  then  be  the 
condition  of  his  loviug,  need  no  more  be  the  object  of  his 
love  than  it  need  bo  the  object  of  his  thought.  If  his  in- 
terests lay  altogether  in  other  bodies  than  his  own,  if  all 
his  instinots  were  altroistio  and  all  his  acts  suicidal,  still  he 
would  need  a  principle  of  conacwmMaa  just  as  he  does  now. 
Such  a  principle  cannot  then  be  the  principle  of  his  bodily 
^fifihness  tLnj  more  than  it  is  the  principle  of  any  other  ten- 
dency he  may  show. 

So  much  for  the  bodily  self-love.  But  my  social  self- 
love,  my  interest  in  the  images  other  men  have  framed  of 
me,  is  also  an  interest  in  a  set  of  objects  external  to  my 
thought.  These  thoughts  in  other  men's  minds  are  out  of 
my  mind  and  'ejectiye'  to  me.  They  come  and  go,  and 
grow  and  dwindle,  and  I  am  puffed  up  with  pride,  or  blush 
with  shame,  at  the  result,  just  as  at  my  success  or  failure 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  material  thing.  So  that  here  again,  just 
as  in  the  former  case,  the  pure  principle  seems  out  of  the 
game  as  an  object  of  regard,  and  present  only  as  the  general 
form  or  condition  under  which  the  regard  and  the  thinking 
go  ou  in  me  at  alL 

But,  it  will  immediately  be  objected,  this  is  giving  a 
mutilated  account  of  the  facts.  Those  images  of  me  in  the 
minds  of  other  men  are,  it  is  true,  things  outside  of  me, 
whose  changes  I  perceiye  just  as  I  perceive  any  other  out- 
ward change.  But  the  pride  and  shame  which  I  feel  are 
not  concerned  merely  with  those  changes.  I  feel  as  if  some- 
thing else  had  changed  too,  wlien  I  perceive  my  image  in 
your  mind  to  have  changed  for  tln^  worse,  something  in  me 
io  which  that  image  belongs,  and  which  a  moment  ago  I  felt 
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inside  of  me,  big  and  strong  and  lusty,  but  now  weak,  con- 
tracted, and  collapsed.  Is  not  this  latter  change  the  chau^e 
I  feel  the  shame  about  ?  Is  not  the  condition  of  this  tliiuj; 
inside  of  me  the  proper  object  of  my  egoistic  concern,  of  my 
self-regard  ?  And  is  it  not,  after  all,  my  pure  Ego,  my  bare 
numerical  principle  of  distinction  from  other  men,  and  no 
empirical  part  of  me  at  all  ? 

No,  it  is  no  such  pure  principle,  it  is  simply  my  total 
empirical  selfhood  again,  my  historic  Me,  a  collection  of 
objective  facts,  to  which  the  depreciated  image  in  your  mind 
'belongs.'    In  what  capacity  is  it  that  I  claim  and  demand 
a  respectful  greeting  from  you  instead  of  this  expression  of 
disdain  '?    It  is  not  as  being  a  bare  I  that  I  claim  it ;  it  is 
as  being  an  I  who  has  always  been  treated  with  respect, 
who  belongs  to  a  certain  family  and  '  set,'  who  has  certain 
powers,  possessions,  and  public  functions,  sensibilities, 
duties,  and  purposes,  and  merits  and  deserts.    All  this  is 
what  your  disdain  negates  and  contradicts  ;  this  is  <  the 
thing  inside  of  me  '  whose  changed  treatment  I  feel  the 
shame  about ;  this  is  what  was  lusty,  and  now,  in  conse- 
quence of  your  conduct,  is  collapsed  ;  and  this  certainly  is 
an  empirical  objective  thing.    Indeed,  the  thing  that  is  felt 
modified  and  changed  for  the  worse  during  my  feeling  of 
shame  is  often  more  concrete  even  than  this, — it  is  simply 
my  bocUl}'  person,  in  which  your  conduct  immediately  and 
without  any  reflection  at  all  on  my  part  works  those 
muscxilar,  glandular,  and  vascular  changes  which  together 
make  up  the  *  expression '  of  shame.    In  this  instinctive, 
reflex  sort  of  shame,  the  body  is  just  as  much  the  entire 
vehicle  of  the  self-feeling  as,  in  the  coarser  cases  which  we 
first  took  up,  it  was  the  vehicle  of  the  self-seeking.    As,  in 
simple  •  hoggish ness,'  a  succulent  morsel  gives  rise,  by  the 
reflex  mechanism,  to  behavior  which  the  bystanders  find 
'greedy,'  and  consider  to  flow  from  a  certain  sort  of  'self- 
regard;'  so  here  j  our  disdain  gives  rise,  by  a  mechanism 
quite  as  reflex  and  immediate,  to  another  sort  of  behavior, 
which  the  bystanders  call  '  shame-faced '  and  which  they 
i'i)usi<ler  (liKi  to  another  kind  of  self-regard.    But  in  both 
cases  tliere  may  be  no  particular  self  regard^  at  all  by  the 
mind  ;  and  the  name  self-regard  may  be  only  a  descriptive 
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title  imposed  from  without  the  reflex  acts  themselves,  and 
the  feelings  that  immediately  result  from  their  discharge. 

After  the  bodily  and  social  selves  come  the  spirituaL 
But  which  of  my  spiritual  selves  do  I  really  oare  for  ?  My 
Sool-Bubetance ?  my  'transcendental  Ego,  or  Thinker*? 
mj  pronoim  If  my  subjectlTity  as  snoh?  my  nnoleiis  of 
oephalio  adjustments  ?  or  my  more  phenomenal  and  perish- 
able powers,  my  loves  and  hates,  willingnesses  and  sensibil- 
ities, and  the  like?  Surely  the  latter.  But  they,  relatively 
to  the  central  principle,  whatever  it  may  be,  are  external 
autl  objective.  They  come  and  go,  and  it  remains — "so 
shakes  the  magnet,  and  so  stands  the  pole."  It  may  indeed 
have  to  be  there  for  them  to  be  loved,  but  being  there  is 
not  identical  with  being  loved  itself. 

To  sum  np,then,tM  M  no  reason  toetippoee  thai  aeff-hne' 
if  primarily  t  or  deoondarUy,  or  ever  f  love  for  ofniie  mere  prinor 
]9le  of  oonedoue  identUy,  It  is  always  love  for  something 
which,  as  compared  with  that  principle,  is  superficial,  tran- 
sient, liable  to  be  takon  up  or  dropped  at  will. 

And  zooloj^icjil  j)sych(>l()<i;y  again  comes  to  the  aid  of 
onr  understanding  and  shows  us  that  this  must  needs  be 
sa  In  fact,  in  answering  the  question  what  things  it  is  that 
a  man  loves  in  his  self-love,  we  have  implicitly  answered  the 
farther  question,  of  why  he  loves  them. 

Unless  his  consciousness  were  something  more  than 
cognitive,  unless  it  experienced  a  partiality  for  certain  of 
the  objects,  which,  in  succession,  occupy  its  ken,  it  could 
not  lnn<^  maintain  itsf^lf  in  existence  ;  for,  by  an  inscrutable 
necessity,  each  human  mind's  appearance  on  this  earth  is 
conditioned  upon  the  integrity  of  the  body  with  which  it 
belongs,  upon  the  treatment  which  that  body  gets  from  • 
others,  and  upon  the  spiritual  dispositions  which  use  it  as 
their  tool,  and  lead  it  either  towards  longevity  or  to  destruc- 
tion. Bb  own  body,  then,  first  of  aUf  its  friends  next,  and 
finally  Us  spiritnal  disposiiionA,  must  he  the  eupremdy  tn-  yC 
teresttng  objects  for  each  liuiwin  mind.  Each  mind,  to 
begin  with,  must  have  a  c  Hi  tain  minimum  of  selfishness  in 
the  shape  of  instincts  of  bodily  self-seeking  in  order  to  exist 
This  minimum  must  be  there  as  a  basis  for  all  farther  con-  ' 
scions  acts,  whether  of  self-negation  or  of  a  selfishness 
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more  subtle  stilL  All  minds  must  have  come,  by  the  'wsj 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  if  by  no  director  path,  to  take 

au  intense  interest  in  the  bodies  to  which  they  are  yoked, 
altogether  apart  from  any  interest  in  the  pure  Ego  which 
they  also  possess. 

And  similarly  with  the  images  of  their  person  in  the 
minds  of  others.  I  should  not  be  extant  now  had  I  not  be- 
come sensitive  to  looks  of  approval  or  disapproval  on  the 
faces  among  which  m j  life  is  cast  Looks  of  contempt  cast 
on  other  persons  need  affect  me  in  no  such  peculiar  way. 
Were  my  mental  life  dependent  exclusively  on  some  other 
person's  welfare,  either  directly  or  in  an  indirect  way,  then 
natural  selection  would  unquestional)ly  have  brought  it 
about  that  I  should  be  as  sensitive  to  the  social  vicissitudes 
of  that  other  person  as  I  now  am  to  my  own.    Instead  of 
being  egoistic  I  should  be  spontaneously  altruistic,  then. 
But  in  this  case,  only  partially  realized  in  actual  human 
conditions,  though  the  self  I  empirically  love  would  have 
changed,  my  pure  Ego  or  Thinker  would  have  to  remain 
just  what  it  is  now. 

My  spiritual  powers,  again,  must  interest  me  more  than 
those  of  other  people,  and  for  the  same  reason.  I  should 
not  be  here  at  all  unless  I  had  cultivated  them  and  kept 
them  from  decay.  And  the  same  law  which  made  me  once 
care  for  them  makes  me  care  for  them  still. 

My  oivn  body  arid  what  ministers  to  its  needs  are  thm  the 
fvimUive  object,  iwtinctivdy  determined,  of  my  egoistic  «n<0r»<a 
Other  cb^edta  may  henome  intereeting  derivativdy  through 
association  with  any  of  these  things,  either  as  means  or  as 
habitual  concomitants ;  and  so  in  a  thoueand  ways  the  priml' 
tive  .sphere  of  the  egoistic  emotions  may  enlarge  and  change 
its  boundaries. 

This  sort  of  interest  is  reall}'  the  meaning  of  the  icord 
*  my.*  Whatever  has  it  is  eo  ipso  a  part  of  me.  My  child, 
my  friend  dies,  and  where  he  goes  I  feel  that  part  of  my* 
self  now  is  and  evermore  shall  be : 

**  For  this  losing  is  true  dying ; 
This  is  l(»nlly  inaifs  down-lying; 
This  liis  slow  but  sure  reclining, 
iStiir  by  star  hib  world  resigning," 


I 
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The  fact  remains,  however,  that  certain  special  sorts  of 
thing  tend  primordially  to  possess  this  interest,  and  form 
the  naiurai  me.  But  all  these  things  are  objects,  properly 
so  called,  to  the  subject  which  does  the  thinking,*  And 
this  latter  iaot  upseta  at  once  the  diotnm  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned  sensationaliBt  psychology,  that  altniistio  passioxis 
and  interests  are  contradictory  to  the  nature  of  things,  and 
that  if  they  appear  anywhere  to  exist,  it  mnst  be  as  second- 
ary products,  resolvable  at  bottom  into  cases  of  selfishness^ 
taught  by  experience  a  hypocritical  disguise.  If  the  zoolog- 
ical and  evolutionary  point  of  view  is  the  true  one,  there  is 
no  reason  why  any  object  whatever  might  not  arouse  passion 
and  interest  as  primitiTely  and  instinctiyely  as  any  other, 
whether  connected  or  not  with  the  interests  of  the  me. 
The  phenomenon  of  passion  is  in  origin  and  essence  the 
flame,  whatever  be  the  target  upon  which  it  is  discharged ; 
and  what  the  target  actually  happens  to  be  is  solely  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  I  might  conceivably  be  as  much  fascinated, 
and  as  primitively  so,  l)y  the  care  of  my  neighbor's  body 
as  by  the  care  of  my  own.  Tlie  only  check  to  such  exuber- 
ant altruistic  interests  is  natural  selection,  which  would 
weed  out  such  as  were  very  harmful  to  the  individual  or  to 
his  tribe.  Many  such  interests,  however,  remain  nnweeded 
^nt — ^the  interest  in  the  opposite  sex,  for  example,  which 
aeems  in  mankind  stronger  tiian  is  called  for  by  ite  ntili- 
larian  need ;  and  alongside  of  them  remain  interests,  like 
ihat  in  alcoholic  intoxication,  or  in  musical  sounds,  which, 
for  aught  we  can  see,  are  without  any  utility  whatever. 
The  sympathetic  instincts  and  tlie  egoistic  ones  are  thus 
co-ordinate.  They  aris»>,  so  fur  as  we  can  t«^ll,  on  the  same 
psychologic  level.  The  only  difference  between  them  is, 
that  the  instiucts  called  egoistic  form  much  the  larger  mass. 

The  only  author  whom  I  know  to  have  discussed  the 
question  whether  the  *  pure  Ego,*  pet  «e,  can  be  an  object 
of  regard,  is  Herr  Horwicz,  in  his  extremely  able  and  acute 
Ftychdogiaehe  Ancdyaen,   He  too  says  that  all  self-regard 

is  regard  for  certain  objective  things.   He  disposes  so  well 


*  LotM,  Hed.  Plqrch.  498-601 ;  Microconnoa,  bk.  n.  chap.  v.     8, 4 
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of  one  kind  of  objection  that  I  must  conclude  by  quoting  a 


First,  the  objection  : 

"  The  fact  is  indubitable  that  one's  own  children  always  pass  for 
the  prettiest  and  brightest,  the  wine  from  one's  own  cellar  for  the  best 
—at  least  for  its  price. — one's  own  house  and  horses  for  the  finest- 
With  what  tender  admiration  do  we  con  over  our  own  little  dt^nl  of 
Denevolenco  !  otir  own  frailties  and  misilemeanors,  how  ready  we  are  to 
acquit  ourselves  for  them,  when  we  notice  them  at  all,  on  the  ground  of 
•extenuating  circumstances'!  How  much  more  really  comic  are  our 
own  jokes  than  those  of  others,  which,  unlike  ours,  will  not  bear  being 
repeated  ten  or  twelve  times  over  I  How  eloquent,  striking,  powerful, 
our  own  speeches  are  1  How  appropriate  our  own  address  !  In  short, 
how  much  more  intelligent,  soulful.  l)etter,  is  everything  about  us  than 
in  anyone  else.  The  sad  chapter  of  artists'  and  authors'  conceit  and 
vanity  belongs  here, 

"The  prevalence  of  this  obvious  preference  which  we  feel  for  every- 
thingof  our  own  is  indeed  striking.  Does  it  not  look  as  if  ourdear  Ego 
must  first  lend  its  color  and  flavor  to  anything  in  order  to  make  it  please 
ns?  .  .  .  Is  it  not  the  simplest  explanation  for  all  these  phenomena,  so 
consistent  among  themselves,  to  supixxse  that  the  Ego,  the  self,  which 
fonns  the  origin  and  centre  of  our  thinking  life,  is  at  the  same  time  the 
original  and  central  ohjeet  of  our  life  of  feeling,  and  the  gn)und  both 
of  whatever  special  ideas  and  of  whatever  special  feelings  ensue  ?" 

Herr  Horwicz  goes  on  to  refer  to  what  we  have  already 
noticed,  that  various  things  whicli  disgust  us  in  otliers  do 
not  disgust  us  at  all  in  ourselves. 

"  To  most  of  us  even  the  bodily  warmth  of  another,  for  example  the 
chair  warm  from  another's  silting,  is  felt  unplejuiantly,  whereas  there 
is  nothing  disagreeable  in  the  warmth  of  the  chair  in  which  we  have 
been  sitting  ourselves." 

After  some  further  remarks,  he  replies  to  these  facts 
and  reasonings  as  follows : 

"  We  may  with  coijtidence  affirm  that  our  own  possessions  in  most 
cases  please  us  better  [not  l)ecau8e  they  are  ours],  but  simply  because  we 
know  them  b«>tter,  'realize'  them  more  intimately,  feel  thera  more 
deeply.  We  learn  to  appreciate  what  i.sours  in  all  its  details  and  shad- 
ings, whilst  the  goods  of  others  appear  to  us  in  coarse  outlines  and  rude 
averacres.  TT(»re  are  some  examples:  A  piece  of  music  which  one  plays 
oiM-V  M'lf  i.s  Ixjard  and  understoo*!  better  than  when  it  is  playe<l  by  an- 
other. Wi-  g<-t  more  exactly  all  the  details,  penetrate  more  deeply  into 
till"  luii.Hii-al  iliought.  We  may  meanwhile  perceive  perfectly  well  that 
the  other  person  is  the  better  jwrformer,  and  yet  nevertheless — at  times 
— get  more  enjoyment  from  our  own  playing  because  it  brings  the 
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melcKl y  and  harmony  so  much  nearer  home  to  us.  This  case  may  almost 
be  taken  as  typical  for  the  other  ca^es  of  self-love.  On  close  examina- 
tion, we  shall  almost  always  find  that  a  great  part  of  our  feeling  about 
what  is  ours  is  due  to  the  fact  thai  we  Uw  eioMrto  our  own  tldngs,  and 
flo  feel  them  more  thoroughly  and  deeply.  As  a  friend  of  mine  was 
about  to  many,  he  often  bored  me  by  the  lepeated  and  minnte  way  in 
which  he  would  dlaonn  the  details  of  his  new'honsehold  anangements. 
I  wondered  that  so  inteUectnal  a  man  should  be  so  deeply  interested  in 
things  of  so  external  a  nature.  But  as  I  entered,  a  lew  yearn  later,  the 
same  condition  myself,  these  matters  acquired  for  me  an  entirely  differ- 
ent  interest,  and  it  became  my  turn  to  turn  them  over  and  talk  of  them 
unceasingly.  .  .  .  The  reason  was  simply  this,  that  in  the  first  instance 
I  understood  nothing  of  these  things  and  their  importance  for  domestic 
comfort,  whilst  in  the  latter  case  they  came  home  to  me  with  irresistible 
urgency,  and  vividly  took  possession  of  my  faru  y.  vSo  it  is  with  many 
A  one  who  mocks  at  decorations  and  titles,  until  he  ^ains  one  himself. 
And  this  is  also  surely  the  reason  wliy  one's  own  jwrtrait  or  reflection  in 
the  mirror  is  so  peculiarly  interesting  a  thing  to  contemplate  .  .  .  not  on 
account  of  any  absolute  '  c'c«f  moi,' but  just  as  with  the  music  played 
by  ourselves.  What  greets  our  eyes  is  what  we  know  best,  most  deeply 
understand;  because  we  ourselyes  have  felt  it  and  lived  through  it.  We 
know  what  has  ploughed  these  furrows,  deepened  ibese  diadows, 
bUnched  this  hair ;  and  other  faces  may  be  handsomer,  but  none  can 
qwak  to  us  or  interest  us  like  this.'*  * 

Moreover,  this  author  goes  on  to  sliow  that  our  own 
things  s^e  fuller  for  us  than  those  of  others  because  of  the 
memories  they  awaken  and  the  practical  hopes  and  ezpecta 
ibns  ihej  arouse.  This  alone  would  emphasize  them«  apart 
from  aaj  value  derived  from  their  belonging  to  ourselTea. 
We  may  conclude  with  him,  then,  that  cm  original  centred 
s^/'/eeling  can  never  exptain  the  passionate  warmth  of  our  self- 
regnrdtng  emotiom^  which  muM,  on  the  contrary,  l>e  addressed 
directly  to  special  things  less  (dtsfract  (f)i(l  empty  of  content.  To 
these  things  the  name  (f  *  .sv//"  may  he  givt  n^  or  to  our  conduct 
toivards  them  the  name  of  *  selfishness^'  hut  nriiher  in  the  self 
nor  the  sejfiahmeas  does  the  pure  Thinker  play  the  '  <i^ie-r<^* 

Only  one  more  point  connected  with  our  self-regard  need 
be  mentioned.  We  have  spoken  of  it  so  far  as  active  in- 
stinct or  emotion.  It  remains  to  speak  of  it  as  cold  inJtd- 
Ubtwd  adf-estimatioH,   We  may  weigh  our  own  Me  in  the 

*  Fqrchologische  Analysen  auf  Physiologlscher  Orundkge.  Thetl  n. 
nte  Halfte,  %  11.  The  whole  section  ought  to  be  read. 
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balance  of  praise  and  blame  as  easily  as  we  weigb  otber 
people, — tbough  with  tlilKculty  quite  as  fairly.  The  just 
man  is  the  one  who  can  weigh  himself  impartially.  Impar- 
tial weighing  presupposes  a  rare  faculty  of  abstraction  from 
the  nvidness  with  which,  as  Herr  Horwicz  has  pointed  out, 
things  known  as  intimately  as  our  own  possessions  and 
performances  appeal  to  our  imagination ;  and  an  equally 
rare  power  of  vividly  representing  the  affairs  of  others.  But, 
granting  these  rare  powers,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  man 
should  not  pass  judgment  on  himself  quite  as  objectivelj' 
and  well  as  on  anyone  else.  No  matter  how  he  feds  about 
himself,  unduly  elated  or  unduly  depressed,  he  may  still 
truly  know  his  own  worth  hy  measuring  it  by  the  outward 
standard  he  applies  to  other  men,  and  counteract  the  injus- 
tice of  the  feeling  he  cannot  wholly  escape.  This  self- 
measuring  process  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  instinctive 
self-regard  we  have  hitherto  been  dealing  with.  Being 
merely  one  application  of  intellectual  comparison,  it  need 
no  longer  detain  ua  here.  Please  note  again,  however,  how 
the  pure  Ego  appears  merely  as  the  vehicle  in  which  the 
estimation  is  carried  on,  the  objects  estimated  being  all  of 
them  facts  of  an  empirical  sort,  *  one's  body,  one's  credit, 

*  Professor  Bain,  in  his  chnpter  on  '  Emotions  of  Self,'  doc^*  scant  jus- 
tice to  the  primitive  nature  of  a  large  part  of  our  self-feeliog,  and  seems  to 
reduce  it  to  reflective  self-estimation  of  this  sober  intellectual  sort,  which 
certainly  tnoat  of  it  is  not.    He  says  that  when  the  attention  is  turned 
inward  upon  self  as  a  Personality.  "  we  are  putting  forth  towards  ourselves, 
ihe  kind  of  exercise  that  projicrly  uccompuules  our  contemplation  of  other 
persons.    We  arc  accustomed  to  scrutinize  the  actions  and  conduct  of  those 
about  us.  to  set  a  higher  mltu  upon  one  man  than  upon  another,  by  com- 
paring the  two;  to  pity  ouo  in  distress;  to  feel  eompltufney  towards  a  par- 
ticular individual;  to  congratulate  a  man  on  some  gooil  fortune  that  it 
pleases  us  to  see  him  gain;  to  admire  greatness  or  excellence  as  displayed 
•y  any  of  our  fellows.    All  these  exercises  arc  Intrinsically  social,  like 
Love  and  Resentment;  an  isolated  individual  could  never  attain  to  them, 
nor  exercise  thcni.    By  what  means,  then,  through  what  fiction  [!]  can  we 
turn  round  and  play  them  off  ui>ou  self?   Or  how  comes  it  that  wc  obtaiu 
any  satisfaction  by  putting  self  in  the  place  of  the  other  party?  Perhaps 
the  simplest  form  of  the  rcllocteil  act  is  that  expressed  by  Self-worth  and 
Self  •estimation,  based  and  begun  upon  observation  of  the  ways  and  con- 
duct «»f  our  ffUow-belngs.    We  soon  make  comparisons  among  the  indi- 
vidii;iN  iilioiil  us;  we  see  that  one  Is  stnniger  and  docs  more  work  than 
aiioMuT,  find,  in  ron»e<juence  perhaps,  receives  more  pay.    We  see  one 
pulling  forUi  perhaps  more  kindness  than  another,  and  in  consequence 
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one's  fame,  one's  intellectual  ability,  one's  goodness,  or 
whateirer  the  case  may  be. 


Tlie  empirical  life  of  Self  is  divided,  as  below,  into 


Matkrial. 

Social. 

Spuutual. 

flBuove* 

Bodily  Appetites 
aod  Instlncta 

Love    of  Adorn- 
ment. Foppery, 
AoqnisItlYeDess, 
Constructiveness, 

Love  of  Home,  etc 

Desire  to  please,  be 
uoticedk  admirad. 

etc. 

Sociability,  Emula- 
tion, Envy,  Love, 
Pursuit  of  Honor, 
Ambition,  etc 

Intellectual,  Moral 
and  Heliirioiu 
Aspiration,  Con- 
scientiouaneas 

8klf- 

EffmiATION. 

Personal  Vanity, 

Modesty,  etc. 
Pride    of  WealUi, 
Fear  of  Poverty 

Social  and  Family 

Pride,  Vainglory', 
Snobbery,  Humil- 
ity. Shame,  etc. 

Sense  of  Moral  or 

Mental  Superior- 
ity, Purity,  etc. 
Sense  of  Inferiority 
or  of  Guilt 

THB  FUBB  BOO. 

Having  snmmed  np  in  the  above  table  the  principal 
lesnlis  of  the  chapter  thns  far,  I  have  said  all  ^at  need 

receiving  more  love.  "We  see  some  individuals  surpassing  the  rest  in  nston- 
ishing  feats,  and  drawing  after  them  the  gaze  and  admiration  of  a  crowd. 
We  aC(iuire  a  series  of  fixed  associiii ions  towards  persona  s^)  situated;  favor- 
able in  the  case  of  the  superior,  and  unfavorable  to  the  inferior.  To  the 
strong  and  laborioaa  man  we  attach  an  estimate  of  greater  reward*  and  feel 
that  to  be  In  his  place  would  be  a  happier  lot  than  falls  to  others.  Desiring, 
as  we  do,  from  the  prlmaiy  motlm  of  our  being,  to  possess  good  things, 
and  observing  these  to  come  by  a  man's  superior  exertions,  we  feel  a  respect 
for  such  exertion  and  a  wish  that  it  might  be  ours.  We  know  tfiat  we  also 
put  forth  exertions  for  our  share  of  good  things;  and  on  witnessing  others, 
we  are  apt  to  be  reminded  of  ourselves  and  to  make  comparisons  witii  our- 
selves, which  comparisons  derive  their  interest  from  the  substantial  conse- 
quences. Having  thus  once  learned  to  look  at  other  persons  as  per- 
forming labors,  greater  or  less,  and  as  realizing  fruits  to  accord;  being, 
moreover.  In  all  respects  like  our  fellows,— we  find  It  an  exercise  ndther 
difflcnlt  nor  unmeaning  to  contemplate  self  as  doing  work  and  receiving 
the  reward.  ...  As  we  decide  between  one  man  and  another, — which  is 
worthier,  ...  so  we  decide  between  self  and  all  other  men;  being,  how- 
ever,  in  this  decision  under  tlie  bias  of  our  own  desires. "  A  couple  of  pages 
farther  on  we  read:  "  By  the  terms  Self-complacency.  Self-gratulation,  is 
Indicated  a  positive  enjoyment  in  dwelling  upon  our  own  merits  and 
belonglogs.  As  In  other  modes,  so  here,  the  starting  point  Is  the  contem- 
plation of  excelleoco  or  pleasing  qualities  t'»  anvlh&r  penon,  accompanied 
more  or  less  with  fondness  or  love."  Self-pity  Is  also  regarded  by  Professor 
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be  said  of  the  constituents  of  the  phenomenal  self,  and 
of  the  nature  of  self-regard.    Our  decks  are  consequent!  v 
cleared  for  the  struggle  with  that  pure  principle  of  persoual 
identity  which  has  met  us  all  along  our  preliminary  expo- 
sition, but  which  we  have  always  shied  from  and  treated 
a  difficulty  to  be  postponed.    Ever  since  Hume's  time,  it 
has  been  justly  regarded  as  the  most  puzzling  puzzle  witli 
which  psychology  has  to  deal ;  and  whatever  view  one  may 
espouse,  one  has  to  hold  his  position  against  heavy  odds. 
If,  with  the  Spiritualists,  one  contend  for  a  substantial  soul, 
or  transcendental  principle  of  unity,  one  can  give  no  positive 
account  of  what  that  may  be.    And  if,  with  the  HumiauB, 
one  deny  such  a  principle  and  say  that  the  stream  of  pass- 
ing thoughts  is  all,  one  runs  against  the  entire  common- 
seuse  of  mankind,  of  which  the  belief  in  a  distinct  principle 
of  selfhood  seems  an  integral  part.    Whatever  solution  be 
adopted  in  the  pages  to  come,  we  may  as  well  make  up  our 
minds  in  advance  that  it  will  fail  to  satisfy  the  majority  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.    The  bost  way  of  approacli- 
ing  the  matter  will  be  to  take  up  lirst — 

The  Sense  of  Personal  Identity. 

In  the  last  chapter  it  was  stated  in  as  radical  a  way  as 
possible  that  the  thoughts  which  we  actually  know  to  exist 
do  not  fly  about  loose,  but  seem  each  to  belong  to  some  one 


Baiu.  la  this  place,  as  an  emotion  diverted  to  ourselves  from  a  more  im- 
mediate object,  "in  a  manner  that  we  may  term  flctitious  and  unreal. 
Still,  as  we  can  view  s<rlf  in  the  light  of  another  |>erHoii.  we  can  feel  towards 
it  the  emotion  of  pity  caUe<i  forth  by  others  In  our  sitiintiou." 

This  account  of  Professor  Ilain's  is,  it  will  be  observed,  a  good  specimen 
of  the  old-fashioned  mode  of  cxplnining  the  several  emolinns  as  rapid  cal- 
culations of  results,  and  the  transfer  of  feeling  from  one  object  to  another, 
associated  by  contiguity  or  similarity  with  the  first.  Zoologiml  evniu- 
tlonism,  which  came  up  since  Pro fes.sor  Bain  first  wrote,  has  made  us  see,  on 
the  contrary,  tliat  many  emotions  must  l>e  primiUtmly  aroused  by  special 
objects.  None  are  more  worthy  of  being  ranked  primitive  than  the  self- 
gratulation  and  humiliation  attendant  on  our  own  successes  and  failures  ia 
the  main  functions  of  life.  We  need  no  Iwrrowed  reflection  for  these  feel- 
ings. Profp8»«)r  Bain's  account  applies  to  but  that  small  fraction  of  our 
Bflf-foclitiL'  wliirh  retlective  criticism  can  add  to,  or  subtract  from,  the 
total  mass. — Lolze  has  .some  pages  on  the  mn«liflcatious  of  our  self-regard 
by  muverHnI  judgments,  in  ^Ilcrocosmus,  book  v.  chap,  v  §  6. 
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thinker  and  not  to  another.  Each  thought,  out  of  a  multi- 
tude of  other  thoughts  of  wliieh  it  may  think,  is  able  to 
distinguish  those  which  belong  to  its  own  Ego  from  those 
which  do  not  The  former  have  a  warmth  and  intimacy 
aboQt  them  of  which  the  latter  are  completely  deToid,  being 
merel J  conoeiyed,  in  a  cold  and  foreign  fashiony  and  not 
appealing  as  blood-relatiyesi  bringing  their  greetings  to  ns 
from  oat  of  the  past. 

Now  this  consciousness  of  personal  sameness  may  be 
treated  either  an  a  subjective  phenomenon  or  as  an  objec- 
tive delivermicp,  as  a  feeling,  or  as  a  truth.  We  may  ex- 
plain how  one  bit  of  thought  can  come  to  judge  other  bits 
to  belong  to  the  same  Ego  with  itself ;  or  we  may  criticise 
its  judgment  and  decide  how  far  it  may  tally  with  the 
nature  of  things. 

As  a  mere  snbjectiye  phenomenon  the  judgment  presents 
no  difficulty  or  mystery  peooliar  to  itself.  It  belongs  to 
the  great  class  of  jadgments  of  sameness;  and  there  is 
nothing  more  remarkable  in  making  a  judgment  of  same- 
ness in  the  first  person  than  in  the  second  or  the  tliird. 
The  intellectual  operations  seem  essentially  alike,  whether 
I  say  *  I  am  the  same,'  or  whether  I  say  *  the  pen  is  the 
samCy  as  yesterday.*  It  is  as  easy  to  think  this  as  to  think 
the  opposite  and  say  'neither  I  nor  the  pen  is  the  same.* 

This  sort  of  bringing  of  things  together  into  the  object  of  a 
dngle  judgment  is  of  course  essential  to  all  thinking.  The 
things  are  conjoined  in  the  thought,  whatcTer  may  be  the 
relatiou  in  which  they  appear  to  the  thought.  The  thinking 
them  is  fMnking  them  together,  even  if  only  with  the  result 
of  judging  that  they  do  not  heJovfj  together.  This  sort  of 
sidijective  synthesis^  essential  to  kncnvledge  as  such  (when- 
ever it  has  a  complex  object)*  must  not  be  confounded  with 
objective  synthene  or  union  instead  of  difference  or  discon- 
nection, known  among  the  things.*   The  subjectiye  syn- 


*  "  Atoo  our  dadurcli,  dMi  leh  do  Maaiilgfaltlges  gegebener  YortteU 
langon  In  dkttm  Btwitmimin  verbiodeii  kaoo,  ist  es  mOglich  daai  ich  die 
ttmUtni  dM  BmpiimIwAm  In  diesen  Vertkmngmi  selbst  voratelle.  d.  h.  dto 
ndytische  Einheit  der  Apperception  ist  nurnnter  der  Vomiissetzunglrgend 

€lner  synthetischen  mOglirli."  Iti  this  passage  (Kritik  der  reinen  Vcr- 
ounft,  2te  Aufl.  g  16)  Kaot  oaXiA  by  the  names  of  aoftlytic  and  synthetio 
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thesis  is  ioTolved  in  thought's  mere  existence.  Even  a 
really  disconnected  world  could  only  be  knoicn  to  be  »uch 
by  ha>'ing  its  parts  temporarily  united  in  the  Object  of  some 
pulse  of  consciousness.* 

The  sense  of  personal  identity  is  not,  then,  this  mere 
synthetic  form  essential  to  all  thought    It  is  the  sense  of  a 
sameness  perceived  by  thought  and  predicated  of  things 
thought-aboiU.    These  things  are  a  present  self  and  a  self 
of  yesterday.  The  thought  not  only  thinks  them  both,  but 
thinks  that  they  are  identical   The  psychologist,  looking  on 
and  playing  the  critic,  might  prove  the  thought  wrong,  and 
show  there  was  no  real  identity, — there  might  have  been  no 
yesterday,  or,  at  any  rate,  no  self  of  yesterday ;  or,  if  there 
were,  the  sameness  predicated  might  not  obtain,  or  might 
be  predicated  on  insufficient  grounds.    In  either  case  the 
personal  identity  would  not  exist  as  a  /(Jct;  but  it  would 
exist  as  a  feeling  all  the  same ;  the  consciousness  of  it  by^ 
the  thought  would  be  there,  and  the  psychologist  would 
still  have  t<^  analyze  that,  and  show  where  its  illusoriness 
lay.    Let  us  now  be  the  psy  chologist  and  see  whether  it  be 
right  or  wrong  when  it  says,  I  am  the  same  self  that  I  was 
yesterday. 

We  may  immediately  call  it  right  and  intelligible  so  far 
as  it  posits  a  past  time  with  past  thoughts  or  selves  con- 
tained therein — these  were  data  which  we  assumed  at  the 
outset  of  the  book.  Right  also  and  intelligible  so  far  as  it 
thinks  of  a  present  self — that  present  self  we  have  just 
studied  in  its  various  forms.  The  only  question  for  us  is 
as  to  what  the  consciousness  may  mean  when  it  calls  the 

apperception  what  wc  hero  mean  l»y  objective  and  subjective  synthesis 
respectively.  It  were  much  to  be  dexired  that  some  one  might  invent  a 
good  iwir  of  terms  in  which  to  record  the  distinction— those  used  in  the 
text  are  ct-rlaiiily  very  bad,  but  Kant's  snem  to  me  still  worse.  '  Categorical 
unity'  and  'transcendental  synthesis'  would  also  be  good  Kantian,  but 
hardly  g«x>d  human.  s|H-ech. 

*  So  that  we  might  say,  by  a  sort  of  bad  pun,  "only  a  connected  world 
can  Im-  known  as  dlHCtinnecled."  I  say  bad  pun,  because  the  point  of  view 
shifts  between  the  connectedness  and  the  disconnectedness.  The  discou- 
niM  li  ilness  i.s  of  the  realities  known  ;  the  connectedness  is  of  the  knowl- 
<.<li:<  i>f  them  ;  and  reality  and  knowledge  of  it  are,  from  the  psychological 
t oini  (if  view  held  fast  to  in  these  pages,  two  different  facts. 
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present  self  the  acme  with  one  of  the  past  selves  which  it 
has  in  mind. 

We  spoke  a  moment  since  of  warmth  and  intimacy. 
This  leads  ns  to  the  answer  sought   For,  whatever  the 
thought  we  are  criticising  may  think  abont  its  present  self  » 
that  self  comes  to  its  aeqnaintaiice^  or  is  actually  f  eli^  with 
warmth  and  intimacy.   Of  conrse  this  is  the  case  with  the 
hodtly  part  of  it;  we  feel  the  whole  cnbic  mass  of  onr  body 
all  the  while,  it  gives  us  au  unceasing  sense  of  personal 
existence.    Equally  do  we  feel  the  inner  *  nucleus  of  the 
spiritual  self/  either  in  the  shape  of  yon  faint  i)hyKiological 
adjustments,  or  (adopting  the  universal  psychological  be- 
lief), in  that  of  the  pure  activity  of  our  thought  taking 
place  as  such.   Our  remoter  spiritual,  material,  and  social 
■elves,  so  far  as  they  are  realised,  come  also  with  a  glow 
and  a  warmth;  for  the  thought  of  them  infallibly  brings 
some  degree  of  organic  emotion  in  the  shape  of  qxdckened 
heart-beats,  oppressed  breathing,  or  some  other  alteration, 
even  though  it  be  a  slight  one,  in  the  general  bodily  tone. 
The  character  of  *  warmth,'  then,  in  the  ])resent  self,  re- 
duces itself  to  either  of  two  things, — something  in  the  feel- 
ing which  we  have  of  the  thought  itself,  as  thinking,  or  else 
the  feeling  of  the  body's  actual  existence  at  the  moment, — 
or  finally  to  both.  We  cannot  realise  our  present  self  with- 
out simultaneonsly  feeling  one  or  other  of  these  two  things. 
Any  other  fact  which  brings  these  two  things  with  it  into 
consciousness  will  be  thought  with  a  warmth  and  an  inti- 
macy like  those  which  clinj^  to  the  present  self. 

Any  distant  self  which  fultils  this  condition  will  be 
thought  with  such  warmth  and  intimacy.  But  which 
distant  selves  do  iulhl  the  condition,  when  represented? 

Obviously  those,  and  only  those,  which  fulfilled  it  when 
they  were  aUve.  Them  we  shall  imagine  with  the  animal 
warmth  upon  them,  to  them  may  possibly  cling  the  aroma, 
the  echo  of  the  thinking  taken  in  the  act.  And  by  a  natural 
consequence,  we  shall  assimilate  them  to  each  other  and 
to  the  warm  and  intimate  self  we  now  feel  within  us  as  we 
think,  and  Hp])arate  them  as  a  collection  from  whatever 
selves  have  not  this  mark,  much  as  out  of  a  herd  of  cattle 
let  loose  for  the  winter  on  some  wide  western  prairie  the 
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owner  picks  oni  and  sorie  together  when  the  tame  for  the 

round-np  comes  in  the  spring,  all  the  beasts  on  which  lie 
finds  his  own  particular  braud. 

The  various  members  of  the  collectien  thus  set  apart 
are  felt  to  belong  with  each  other  whenever  the}'  are 
thought  at  all.   The  animal  warmth,  etc., is  their  herd-mark« 
the  brand  from  which  they  can  never  more  escape.  Xt 
nins  through  them  all  like  a  thread  through  a  ohaplet  and 
makes  them  into  a  whole,  which  we  treat  as  a  iudt»  no 
matter  how  much  in  other  ways  the  parts  may  differ  tiller 
«e.   Add  to  this  character  the  farther  one  that  the  distant 
selves  appear  to  our  thought  as  ha\'ing  for  hours  of  time 
been  continuom  with  each  other,  and  the  most  recent  ones 
of  them  continuous  with  the  Self  of  the  present  momen^ 
melting  into  it  by  slow  degrees ;  and  we  get  a  still  stronger 
bond  of  union.   As  we  think  we  see  an  identical  bodily 
thing  when,  in  spite  of  changes  of  stmctnrey  it  exists  oon- 
tmnonsly  before  oar  eyes,  or  when,  howeyer  intermpted  its 
presence,  its  quality  returns  unchanged ;  so  here  we  think 
we  experience  an  identical  8^  when  it  appears  to  ns  in  an 
analogous  way.    Continuity  makes  us  unite  what  dissimi- 
larity might  otherwise  separate  ;  similarity  makes  us  unite 
what  discontinuity  might  hold  apart.     And  thus  it  is, 
finally,  that  Peter,  awakening  in  the  same  bed  with  Panl^ 
and  recalling  what  both  had  in  mind  before  they  went  to 
sleep,  reidentifies  and  appropriates  the  '  warm  *  ideas  as  his, 
and  is  never  tempted  to  confuse  them  with  those  cold  and 
pale-appearing  ones  which  he  ascribes  to  PanL  As  well 
might  he  confound  Paul's  body,  which  he  only  sees,  with 
his  own  body,  which  he  sees  but  also  feels.    Each  of  us 
when  he  awakens  says,  Here's  the  same  old  self  again,  just 
as  he  says,  Here's  the  same  old  bed,  the  same  old  room,  the 
same  old  world. 

The  sense  of  our  own  personal  idenUty^  then,  U  exactiif  Uk& 
any  one  of  o  ur  other  percept  ions  {fwmiBMM  among  phenomena* 
Itiaa  oonduaion  grounded  either  on  the  resemUance  in  a  fmda^ 
mental  reapedt^  or  an  the  continuity  hrfort  the  nwnd^  of  the  phe^ 
nomena  compared. 

And  it  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  more  than  these 
grounds  warranty  or  treated  as  a  sort  of  metaphysical  or 
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alisolute  Unity  in  which  all  differences  are  overwhelmed. 
The  past  and  present  scIvch  compared  are  the  same  just  so 
far  as  they  are  the  same,  and  no  farther.  A  uniform  feeling 
of  <  warmthy*  of  bodily  existence  (or  an  equally  uniform  feel- 
ing of  pure  psychic  energy  ?)  pervades  them  all ;  and  this  is 
what  gives  them  a  generic  unity,  and  makes  them  the  same 
in  hML  But  this  generic  nnity  coexists  with  generic  di£fer- 
ences  just  as  real  as  the  nnity.  And  if  from  the  one  point 
of  view  they  are  one  self,  from  others  they  are  as  truly 
not  one  but  many  selves.  And  similarly  of  the  attribute  of 
continuity' ;  it  gives  its  own  kind  of  unity  to  the  self — that 
of  mere  connectedness,  or  unbrokenness,  a  perfectly  definite 
phenomenal  thing — bnt  it  gives  not  a  jot  or  tittle  more. 
And  this  onbiokenness  in  the  stream  of  selves,  like  the 
nnbrokenness  in  an  exhibition  of  *  dissolving  views/  in  no 
wise  implies  any  farther  nnity  or  contradicts  any  amoimt 
of  plurality  in  other  respects. 

And  accordingly  we  find  that,  where  the  resemblance  and 
the  continuity  are  no  longer  felt,  the  sense  of  personal  iden- 
tity goes  too.  We  hear  from  our  parents  various  anecdotes 
about  our  infant  years,  but  we  do  not  a])propriate  them  a^ 
we  do  our  own  memories.  Those  breaches  of  decorum 
awaken  no  blush,  those  bright  sayings  no  self-complacency. 
That  child  is  a  foreign  creature  with  which  our  present 
self  is  no  more  identified  in  feeling  than  it  is  witii  some 
stranger^s  living  child  to-day.  Why?  Partly  because 
great  time-gaps  break  up  all  these  early  years — ^we  cannot  <f/'" 
ascend  to  them  by  continuous  memories  ;  and  j)}irtly  be- 
cause no  representation  of  how  the  child  /)'//  comes  up  with  V 
the  stories.  AVe  know  what  he  said  and  did  ;  l)ut  no  senti- 
ment of  his  little  body,  of  his  emotions,  of  his  psychic  striv-  ^ 
ings  as  they  felt  to  him,  comes  up  to  contribute  an  element 
of  warmth  and  intimacy  to  the  narrative  we  hear,  and  the 
main  bond  of  union  with  our  present  self  thus  disappears. 
It  is  the  same  with  certain  of  our  dimly-recollected  experi- 
ences. We  hardly  know  whether  to  a]>])ropriate  them  or 
to  disown  them  as  fancies,  or  things  read  or  heard  and  not 
lived  through.  Their  aniinal  lioat  lias  evaporat<Ml ;  the  feel- 
ings that  accompanied  them  are  so  lacking  in  the  recall,  or 
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so  different  from  those  we  now  enjo}-,  that  no  judgment  of 
identity  can  be  decisively  cast. 

Besemblance  among  the  parts  of  a  continuum  of  feelirvffs 
(especially  bodily  feelings)  experienced  along  with  thiu^^ 
widely  different  in  all  other  regards,  thus  coiuitiiiUes  the  real 
and  verifiable  'personal  identity*  which  toe  fed.    There  is 
no  other  identity  than  this  in  the  '  stream '  of  subjective 
consciousness  which  we  described  in  the  last  chapter.  Its 
parts  differ,  but  under  all  their  differences  they  are  knit 
in  these  two  ways  ;  and  if  either  way  of  knitting  disappears, 
the  sense  of  unity  departs.    If  a  man  wakes  up  some  fine 
day  unable  to  recall  any  of  his  past  experiences,  so  that 
he  has  to  learn  his  biography  afresh,  or  if  he  only  recalls 
the  facts  of  it  in  a  cold  abstract  way  as  things  that  he  is  sure 
once  happened  ;  or  if,  without  this  loss  of  memory,  his 
botlily  and  spiritual  habits  all  change  during  the  night,  each 
organ  giving  a  different  tone,  and  the  act  of  thought  becom- 
ing aware  of  itself  in  a  different  way ;  he  feds,  and  he  saytt, 
that  he  is  a  changed  person.    He  disowns  his  former  me, 
gives  himself  a  new  name,  identifies  his  present  life  with 
nothing  from  out  of  the  older  time.    Such  cases  are  not 
rare  in  mental  pathology  ;  but,  as  we  still  have  some  rea- 
soning to  do,  we  had  better  give  no  concrete  account  of 
them  until  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

This  description  of  personal  identity  will  be  recognized 
by  the  instructed  reader  as  the  ordinary  doctrine  professed 
by  the  empirical  schooL  Associationists  in  England  and 
France,  Herbartians  in  Germany,  all  describe  the  Self  as 
an  aggregate  of  which  each  part,  as  to  its  being,  is  a  separate 
fact  So  far  so  good,  then  ;  thus  much  is  true  whatever 
farther  things  may  be  true  ;  and  it  is  to  the  imperishable 
glory  of  Hume  and  Herbart  and  their  successors  to  have 
taken  so  much  of  the  meaning  of  personal  identity  out  of 
the  clouds  and  made  of  the  Self  an  empirical  and  verifia- 
ble thing. 

But  in  leaving  the  matter  here,  and  saying  that  this  sum 
of  passing  things  is  all,  these  writers  have  neglected  certain 
iiion»  suVttle  aspects  of  the  Unity  of  Consciousness,  to  which 
we  iK'xt  must  turn. 
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Our  recent  aimile  of  tiie  herd  of  cattle  will  help  us.  It 
will  be  remembered  lhat  the  beaste  were  brought  together 

into  one  herd  because  their  owner  found  on  each  of  them 
his  brand.    The  *  owner '  symbolizes  here  that  '  section  '  of 
consciousness,  or  pulse  of  thought,  which  we  have  all  along 
re})resented  as  the  vehicle  of  the  judgment  of  identity ;  and 
the  *  brand  *  symbolizes  the  characters  of  warmth  and  con- 
tinuity, by  reason  of  which  the  judgment  is  made.  There 
is  found  a  Mj^-brand,  just  as  there  is  found  a  herd-brand. 
Each  brand,  so  far,  is  the  mark,  or  cause  of  our  know- 
ing, that  certain  things  belong-together.   But  if  the  brand 
is  the  ratio  cognoscendi  of  the  belonging,  the  belonging, 
in  the  case  of  the  herd,  is  in  turn  the  ratio  existendi  of 
the  brand.    No  beast  would  be  so  branded  unless  he  be- 
longed to  the  owner  of  the  herd.    They  are  not  his  because 
they  are  branded ;  they  are  branded  because  they  are  his. 
80  that  it  seems  as  if  our  description  of  the  belonging-  • 
together  of  the  Tarious  selvesy  as  a  belonging-together  which 
is  merely  repreBented^  in  a  later  pulse  of  thought,  had 
knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  matter,  and  omitted  the 
most  characteristic  one  of  all  the  features  found  in  the  herd 
— a  feature  which  common-sense  finds  in  the  phenomenon 
of  personal  identity  as  well,  and  for  our  omission  of  which 
she  will  hold  us  to  a  strict  account.    For  common-sense 
insists  that  the  unity  of  all  the  selves  is  not  a  mere  ap- 
pearance of  similarity  or  continuity,  ascertained  after  the 
fact   She  is  sure  that  it  inyolyes  a  real  belonging  to  a  real 
Owner,  to  a  pure  spiritual  entity  of  some  kind.  Relation 
to  this  entity  is  what  makes  the  self  s  constituents  stick  to- 
gether as  they  do  for  thought.    The  individual  beasts  do 
not  stick  together,  for  all  tliat  they  wear  tlie  same  brand. 
Each  wanders  with  what<'V(^r  acc  idental  mates  it  finds.  The 
herd's  unity  is  only  potential,  its  centre  ideal,  like  the 
*  centre  of  gravity  *  in  physics,  until  the  herdsman  or  owner  c^v  J, 
comes.   He  furnishes  a  real  centre  of  accretion  to  which  > 
the  beasts  are  driven  and  by  which  they  are  held.   The  x>\ 
beasts  stick  together  by  sticldng  severally  to  him.  Just  so, 
common-sense  insists,  there  must  be  a  real  y)roprietor  in 
the  case  of  the  selves,  or  else  their  actual  accretion  into  a 
'personal  consciousness'  would  never  have  taken  place. 
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To  the  nsaal  empiricist  explanation  of  pergonal  conscious- 
neuB  this  is  a  formidable  reproof,  because  all  the  indindual 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  have  succeeded  each  other  '  ix}> 
to  date  *  are  represented  by  ordinary  Associationism  as  ir^ 
some  inscrutable  way  'integrating'  or  gumming  themselves 
together  on  their  own  account,  and  thus  fusing  into  a  streau^. 
All  the  incomprehensibilities  which  in  Chapter  W  we  sa^nr 
to  attach  to  the  idea  of  things  fusiug  without  a  medium 
apply  to  the  empiricist  description  of  personal  identity. 

But  in  our  own  account  the  medium  is  fully  assigned, 
the  herdsman  is  there,  in  the  shape  of  something  not  amou|;^ 
the  things  collected,  but  superior  to  them  all,  namely,  the 
real,  present  onlooking,  remembering,  'judging  thought* 
or  identifying  •  section '  of  the  stream.    This  is  what  col- 
lects,— •  owns '  some  of  the  past  facts  which  it  surveys,  and 
disowns  the  rest, — and  so  makes  a  unity  that  is  actualized 
and  anchored  and  does  not  merelv  float  in  the  blue  air  of 
possibility.    And  the  reality  of  such  pulses  of  thought,  with 
their  function  of  knowing,  it  will  be  remembered  that  we 
did  not  seek  to  deduce  or  explain,  but  simply  assumed  them 
as  the  ultimate  kind  of  fact  that  the  psychologist  must  ad- 
mit to  exist 

But  this  assumption,  though  it  yields  much,  still  does 
not  yield  all  that  common-sense  demands.  The  unity  into 
which  the  Thought^ — as  I  shall  for  a  time  proceed  to  call, 
with  a  capital  T,  the  present  mental  state — binds  the  indi- 
vidual past  facts  with  each  other  and  with  itself,  does  not 
exist  until  the  Thought  is  there.  It  is  as  if  wild  cattle  were 
lassoed  by  a  newly-created  settler  and  then  owned  for  the 
first  time.  But  the  essence  of  the  matter  to  common-sense 
is  that  the  past  thoughts  never  were  wild  cattle,  they  were 
ttlwaj's  owned.  The  Thought  does  not  capture  them,  but 
as  soon  as  it  comes  into  existence  it  finds  them  already  its 
ovm.  How  is  this  possible  unless  the  Thought  have  a 
substantial  identity  with  a  former  owner, — not  a  mere  con- 
tinuity or  a  resemblance,  as  in  our  account,  but  a  real  unity  ? 
Common-sense  in  fact  would  drive  us  to  admit  what  we 
may  for  the  moment  call  an  Arch-Ego,  dominating  the  en- 
liif  stip.iiii  of  tliought  and  all  the  selves  that  may  be 
represented  in  it,  as  the  ever  self- same  and  changeless 
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principle  implied  in  their  union.  The  'Soul'  of  Meta- 
physics and  the  'Transcendental  Ego'  of  the  Kantian 
Philosophjy  are,  as  we  shall  aoou  see,  but  attempts  to  sat- 
isfy this  BTgent  demand  of  common-sense.  But,  for  a  time 
at  least,  we  can  still  express  without  any  such  hypotheses 
Aat  appearanoe  of  never-lapsing  ownership  for  which  com- 
mon-sense contends. 

For  how  would  it  be  if  the  Thought,  the  present  judg- 
ing Thought,  instead  of  being  in  any  way  substantially  or 
transcenilentally  identical  with  the  former  owner  of  the 
past  self,  merely  inherited  his  '  title,'  and  thus  stood  as 
bis  legal  representative  now  ?  It  would  then,  if  its  birth 
coincided  exactly  with  the  death  of  another  owner,  find 
the  past  self  already  its  own  as  soon  as  it  found  it  at  all» 
and  the  past  self  wonld  thus  never  be  wild,  but  always 
owned,  by  a  title  that  never  lapsed.  We  can  imagine  a 
long  succession  of  herdsmen  coming  rapidly  into  possession 
of  the  same  cattle  by  transmission  of  an  original  title  by 
bequest.  May  not  the  '  title '  of  a  collective  self  be  passed 
from  one  Thought  to  another  in  some  analogous  way? 

It  is  a  patent  fact  of  consciousness  that  a  transmission 
like  this  actually  occurs.  Each  pulse  of  cognitive  conscious- 
ness, each  Thought,  dies  away  and  is  replaced  by  another. 
The  other,  among  the  things  it  knows,  knows  its  own  prede- 
cessor, and  finding  it  *warm,'  in  the  way  we  have  de- 
scribed, greets  it,  saying:  <'Thou  art  mine,  and  part  of  the 
same  self  with  me."  E^h  later  Thought,  knowing  and  in- 
clnding  thus  the  Thoughts  which  went  before,  is  tlie  final 
receptacle — and  appropriating  them  is  the  tiual  owner — 
of  all  that  they  contain  and  own.  Each  Thought  is  thus 
born  an  owner,  and  dies  owned,  transmitting  whatever  it 
realized  as  its  Self  to  its  own  later  proprietor.  As  Kant 
says,  it  is  as  if  elastic  balls  were  to  have  not  only  motion 
but  knowledge  of  it,  and  a  first  ball  were  to  transmit  both 
its  motion  and  its  consciousness  to  a  second,  which  took 
both  up  into  Us  consciousness  and  passed  them  to  a  thirds 
until  the  last  ball  held  all  that  the  other  balls  had  held, 
and  realized  it  as  its  own.  It  is  this  trick  whicli  tlio  nas- 
cent thought  has  of  immediately  taking  u-p  the  r'X])iring 
thought  and  '  adopting '  it,  w^hich  is  the  foundation  of  the 
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appropriation  of  most  of  the  remoter  constituents  of  the 
sell  Who  owns  the  last  self  owns  the  self  before  the  last, 
for  what  posBesaes  the  possessor  possesses  the  poBseseecL 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  any  verifiaUe  features  in 
personal  identity,  which  this  sketch  does  not  contain,  im- 
possible to  imagine  how  any  transcendent  non-phenomenal 
sort  of  an  Arch-Ego,  were  he  there,  conld  shape  matters  to 

any  other  result,  or  be  known  in  time  by  any  other  fruit, 

than  just  this  production  of  a  stream  of  consciousness  each 
*  section '  of  which  should  know,  and  knowing,  hug  to 
itself  and  adopt,  all  those  that  went  before,— thus  standing 
as  the  representative  of  the  entire  past  stream ;  and  which 
should  similarly  adopt  the  objects  already  adopted  by 
any  portion  of  this  spiritual  stream.  Such  standing-as- 
representatiire,  and  snch  adopting,  are  perfectly  clear  phe- 
nomenal relations.  The  Thought  which,  whOst  it  knows 
another  Thought  and  the  Object  of  that  Other,  appro- 
priates the  Other  and  the  Object  which  the  Other  appro- 
prijited,  is  still  a  perfectly  distinct  phenomenon  from  that 
OtluT ;  it  may  hardly  resemble  it;  it  may  be  far  removed 
irom  it  in  space  and  time.  ' 

The  oidy  point  that  is  obscure  is  the  act  qf  a^ppropria- 
turn  itself.  Already  in  enumerating  the  constitiients  of  the 
*  iielf  and  their  riyalry,  I  had  to  use  the  word  appropriate. 
And  the  quick-witted  reader  probably  noticed  at  the  time, 
in  hearing^  how  one  constituent  was  let  drop  and  disowned 
and  another  one  held  fast  to  and  espoused,  that  the  phrase 
'was  meaningless  unless  the  constituents  were  objects  in  the 
hands  of  sonietliing  else.  A  thing  cannot  appropriate  itself  ; 
it  is  itself  ;  and  still  less  can  it  disown  itseli  There  must 
be  an  agent  of  the  appropriating  and  disowning  ;  but  that 
agent  we  haye  already  named.  It  is  the  Thought  to  whom 
-the  various  *  constituents '  are  known.  That  Thought  is  a 
vehicle  of  choice  as  well  as  of  cognition ;  and  among  the 
choices  it  makes  are  these  appropriations,  or  repudiations, 
of  its  *own.*  But  the  Thonglit  never  is  an  object  in  its  own 
liands,  it  never  ap]>ropriates  or  disowns  itself.  It  appro- 
])riates  fo  itself,  it  is  the  actual  focus  of  accretion,  the  hook 
from  which  the  chain  of  past  selves  dangles,  planted  firmly 
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in  the  Present,  which  aloue  passes  for  real,  and  thus  keep- 
ing the  chaiu  from  being  a  purely  ideal  thing.    Anon  the 
hook  itself  will  drop  into  the  past  with  all  it  carrieSy  and 
then  be  treated  as  aa  object  and  appropriated  by  a  new 
Thought  in  the  new  present  whioh  will  serve  as  living 
hook  in  torn. .  The  present  moment  of  oonseionsness  is 
thns,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  says,  the  darkest  in  the  whofe  series. 
It  mav  feel  its  own  immediate  existence — we  have  all  along 
admitted  the  possibility  of  this,  hard  as  it  is  by  direct  in- 
troHpectiou  to  ascertain  the  fact — but  nothing  can  be  known 
about  it  till  it  be  dead  and  gone.    Its  appropriations  are  ^      •  /ji 
therefore  less  to  itself  than  to  the  most  intimately  felt  pari  / 
of  Us  present  Object^  the  body,  and  the  central  adjustments,  f 
which  accompany  the  act  of  thinking,  in  the  head.    Tke»t  *  - 
are  the  real  nudeua  <^  our  jperBotud  identUy,  and  it  is  their 
actual  existence,  realized  as  a  solid  present  fact,  which  ^  ^'  ^ 
makes  us  suy^'  jis  sure  as  I  exist  y  those  past  facts  were  part    ^  *^  ' 
of  mvself.'    They  are  the  kernel  to  which  the  represevft^d  ^  *'/* 
parts  of  the  Self  are  assimilated,  accreted,  and  knit  on; 
and  even  were  Thought  entirely  unconscious  of  itself  in 
the  act  of  thinking,  these  'warm*  parts  of  its  present 
object  wonld  be  a  firm  basis  on  which  the  consciousness 
of  personal  identity  would  rest*  Such  consciousness,  then» 


♦  Some  subtle  reader  will  object  that  the  Thought  cannot  call  any  part 
of  its  Object  'I' and  knit  other  parts  on  to  it,  without  first  kiiittinir  that 
part  on  to  Itself;  and  that  it  cannot  knit  it  on  to  Itself  witliout  knowing 
I,<,.lf  ;_(4o  that  our  8upiK)8ition  (above,  p.  3(M)  thai  the  Thought  may  con- 
ceivably have  no  immediate  knowledge  of  llaelf  Is  thus  overthrown.  To 
which  the  reply  i»  that  we  must  take  care  not  to  be  duped  by  words.  The 
words  /  and  mB  signify  nothing  mysterious  and  uneiampled— they  are  at 
bottom  onlj  names  of  mphatU;  and  Thought  is  always  emphasising 
something.  Within  a  tract  of  space  which  it  cognizes,  it  contrasts  a  her$ 
with  a  there;  within  a  tract  of  time  a  nmr  witli  a  fheti  :  of  a  pair  of  things 
it  calls  one  thig,  the  other  t/tnt.  T  iind  t/tau,  I  and  it,  are  distinctions  exactly 
on  a  par  with  these.— distinctions  possible  in  an  cxobisively  ohJ,rtijr  lield  of 
knowledire,  the  '  I  '  meaning  for  the  Thoucrht  nothinu:  but  the  bodily  life 
which  it  momentarily  feels.  The  sense  of  my  bodily  existence,  however 
obscurely  recognized  as  such,  may  then  be  the  absolute  original  of  my  con- 
•doai  selflMiod,  the  fundamental  perception  that  Tom.  AH  appropriations 
SMf  be  made  1^  It,  ^  a  Thought  not  at  the  moment  immediately  cognized 
hy  itself.  Whether  these  are  not  only  logical  possibilities  but  actual  facts 
k  something  not  yet  dogmatically  decided  in  the  text. 
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as  a  psychologic  fact,  can  be  fully  described  without  sup- 
posing auy  other  agent  than  a  succession  of  peiiahiug 
thooghtSy  endowed  with  the  ionotionB  of  appropriation  and 
rejection,  and  of  which  some  can  know  and  appropriate  or 
]  reject  objects  already  known,  appropriated,  or  rejected  bj 
the  rest 

To  illustrate  bj  diagram,  let  A,  B,  andO  stand  for  tibvee 

T19.M. 

successive  thoughts,  each  with  its  object  inside  of  it  If  B's 
object  be  A,  and  C's  object  be  B  ;  then  A,  B,  and  C  would 
stand  for  three  pulses  in  a  consciousness  of  personal  iden- 
tity. Each  pulse  would  be  something  different  from  the 
others ;  but  B  would  know  and  adopt  A,  and  G  would 
know  and  adopt  A  and  B.  Three  snooessiTe*  states  of  the 
same  brain,  on  which  each  experience  in  passing  leayes  its 
mark,  might  very  well  engender  thoughts  differing  from 
each  other  in  just  such  a  way  as  this. 

The  passing  Thought  then  seems  to  be  the  Thinker; 
and  though  there  may  be  another  non-phenomenal  Thinker 
behind  that,  so  far  we  do  not  seem  to  need  him  to  express 
the  facts.  Bat  we  cannot  definitiyely  make  up  our  mind 
about  him  until  we  haTe  heard  the  reasons  that  haye  bis- 
toricallj  been  used  to  prove  his  reality. 

THB  FITBE  SSIiF  OB  OHSTMR  PBINOIFIiB  OV  FaBSONAIi  XHSTTTY, 

To  a  brief  surrey  of  the  theories  of  the  Ego  let  us  then 
next  proceed.    They  are  three  in  number,  as  follows: 

1)  The  Spiritualist  theoiy ; 

2)  The  Assooiationist  theory ; 

8)  The  Transcendentalist  theory. 

The  Theory  of  the  BavL 

In  Chapter  VI  we  were  led  ourselves  to  the  spiritualist 
theory  of  the  *  Soul,*  as  a  means  of  escape  from  the  unin- 
telligibilities  of  mind-stuff '  integrating '  with  itself,  and  from 
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the  plijsiologioal  improbability  of  a  material  monad,  with 

thought  attached  to  it,  in  the  brain.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter  we  said  we  should  examine  the  *  Soul  *  critically  in 
a  later  place,  to  see  whether  it  had  any  other  advantages 
as  a  theory  oyer  the  simple  phenomenal  notion  of  a  stream 
of  thought  accompanying  a  stream  of  cerebral  activity,  hj 
a  law  yet  unexplained. 

The  theory  of  the  Soul  is  the  theory  of  popular  philoso- 
phy and  of  scholastioiBmy  whioh  is  only  popular  philosophy 
made  systematio.  It  declares  that  the  principle  of  indiyid- 
nality  within  us  mast  be  svbstamJtidly  for  psychic  phenomena 
are  activities,  and  there  can  be  no  activity  without  a  con- 
crete agent.   This  substantial  agent  cannot  be  the  brain  but 
must  be  something  iiinnaterial ;  for  its  activity,  thought,  is 
both  immaterial,  and  takes  ooguizauce  of  immaterial  things^ 
and  of  material  things  in  general  and  intf^lligible,  as  well  as 
in  particolar  and  sensible  ways, — ^all  whioh  powers  are  in- 
compatible with  the  nature  of  matter,  of  which  the  brain 
is  composed.   Thought  moreover  is  simple,  whilst  the  ac- 
tivities  of  the  brain  are  compounded  of  the  elementary  ac- 
tivities of  each  of  its  parts.    Furtliermore,  thought  is  spon- 
taneous or  free,  whilst  all  material  activity  is  (leternuued 
ob  extra  ;  and  the  will  can  turn  itself  against  all  corporeal 
goods  and  appetites^  which  would  be  impossible  were  it  a 
corporeal  fonction.   For  these  objectiTe  reasons  the  prin- 
ciple of  psychic  life  must  be  both  immaterial  and  simple  as 
well  as  substantial,  must  be  what  is  called  a  AwL  The 
same  consequence  follows  from  subjective  reasons.  Our* 
consciousness  of  personal  identity  assures  us  of  our  essen- 
tial simplicity  :  the  owner  of  the  various  constituents  of  the 
self,  as  we  have  seen  thorn,  the  hypotlietical  Arch-Ego 
whom  we  provisionally  conceived  as  possible,  is  a  real  en- 
tity of  whose  existence  self-consciousness  makes  us  directly 
aware.   No  material  agent  could  thus  torn  round  and  grasp 
•Im^— material  activities  always  grasp  something  else  than 
the  agent  And  if  a  brain  wM  grasp  itself  and  be  self- 
consdons,  it  would  be  conscious  of  itself  cm  a  brain  and 
not  as  something  of  an  altogether  different  kind.    The  Soul 
then  exists  as  a  simple  spiritual  substance  in  whicli  the 
various  psychic  faculties,  operations,  and  ailections  inhere. 
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If  we  ask  what  a  Substance  is,  the  only  answer  is  that 
it  is  a  self-existent  being,  or  one  which  needs  no  other  sub- 
ject in  which  to  inhere.  At  bottom  its  only  positive  deter- 
mination  is  Being,  and  this  is  something  whose  meaning 
we  all  realise  even  though  we  find  it  hard  to  explain.  The 
Soul  is  moreoTer  an  indimdwd  being,  and  if  we  ask  what 
that  is,  we  are  told  to  look  in  upon  our  Self,  and  we  shall 
learn  by  direct  intuition  better  than  through  any  abstract 
reply.  Our  direct  perception  of  our  own  inward  being  is 
in  fact  by  many  deemed  to  be  the  original  prototype  out 
of  which  our  notion  of  simple  active  substance  iu  general  ia 
fashioned.  The  consequences  of  the  simplicity  and  substan- 
tiality o£  the  Soul  are  its  incorruptibility  and  natural 
mortalUy — nothing  but  God*s  direct  JicU  can  annihilate  it — 
and  its  reaponaibiUty  at  all  times  for  whatever  it  may  hare 
ever  done. 

This  substantialist  view  of  the  bouI  was  essentially  the 

view  of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle.  It  received  its  completely 
formal  elaboration  in  the  middle  ages.  It  was  l)elieved  in 
by  Hobbes,  Descartes,  Locke,  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Berkeley,  aud 
is  now  defended  by  the  entire  modern  dualistic  or  spirit- 
ualistic or  common-sense  schooL  ELant  held  to  it  while 
denying  its  fruitfulness  as  a  premise  for  deducing  conse- 
quences Tenfiable  here  below.  £ant*s  successors,  &e  abso- 
lute idealists,  profess  to  have  discarded  it, — ^how  that  may 
be  we  shall  inquire  ere  long.  Let  us  make  up  our  minds 
what  to  think  of  it  ourselves. 

*  It  is  (if  all  events  needless  for  expressing  the  actual  sulh 
jecttve  phrnoinenn  of  consrinusjiess  as  ilteij  appear.  We 
have  formulated  them  all  without  its  aid,  by  the  supi)osi- 
tion  of  a  stream  of  thoughts,  each  substantially  diflerent 
from  the  rest,  but  cognitive  of  the  rest  and  *  appropriative ' 
of  each  other's  content  At  leasts  if  I  have  not  already 
succeeded  in  making  this  plausible  to  the  reader,  I  am 
hopeless  of  convincing  him  by  anything  I  could  add  now. 
TJbe  unity,  the  identity,  the  individuality,  and  the  immateri- 
ality that  appear  iu  the  psychic  life  are  thus  accounted  for 
as  phenomenal  and  temporal  facts  (exclusively,  and  with  no 
need  of  roferonce  to  any  more  simple  or  substantial  agent 
than  the  present  Thought  or  '  section '  of  the  stream.  We 
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liaye  seen  it  to  be  single  and  unique  in  the  sense  of  ha^ing 
no  separable  parts  (above,  p.  231)  ff.) — perhaps  that  is  the  only 
kind  of  simplicity  meant  to  be  predicated  of  the  soul.  The 
present  Thought  also  has  being, — at  least  all  believers  in 
the  Soul  believe  so— and  if  there  be  no  other  Being  in 
which  it  'inheres/  it  ought  itself  to  be  a  'substance/  II 
thia  kind  of  simplioity  and  snbstantiality  were  all  that  is 
predicated  of  the  Sotd,  then  it  might  appear  that  we  had 
been  talking  of  tiie  soid  all  along,  without  knowing  it,  when 
we  treated  the  present  Thought  as  an  agent,  an  owner,  and 
the  like.  But  the  Thought  is  a  perishing  and  not  au  im- 
mortal or  incorruptible  thing.  Its  successors  may  contin- 
uously succeed  to  it,  resemble  it,  and  appropriate  it,  but 
they  are  not  it»  whereas  the  Soul-Substance  is  supposed  to 
be  a  fixed  unchanging  thing.  By  the  Soul  is  always  me:nit 
something  beMnd  the  present  Thought^  another  kind  of 
substance,  existing  on  a  non-phenomenal  plane. 

When  we  brought  in  the  Soul  at  the  end  of  Chapter  YI, 
as  an  entity  which  the  various  brain- processes  were  sup- 
posed to  affect  Himultaneously,  and  which  responded  to 
their  combined  intluenfe  l)v  single  pulses  of  its  thought,  it 
was  to  escape  integrated  miud-stuH'  on  the  one  hand,  and 
an  improbable  cerebral  monad  on  the  other.  But  when 
(as  now,  after  all  w  e  have  been  through  since  that  earlier 
passage)  we  take  the  two  formulations^  first  of  a  brain  to 
whose  processes  pulses  jof  thought  simply  correspond,  and 
second,  of  one  to  whose  processes  pulses  of  thought  in  a 
8otd  correspond,  and  compare  them  together,  we  see  that  at 
bottom  the  second  formulation  is  only  a  more  roundabout 
way  than  the  first,  of  exproRsing  the  same  balil  fact. 
That  bald  fact  is  that  ivhen  the  hrain  acts,  a  thought  occurs. 
The  spiritualistic  formulation  says  that  the  brain-processes 
knock  the  thought,  so  to  speak,  out  of  a  Soul  which  stands 
there  to  reoeiye  their  influence.  The  simpler  formulation 
says  that  the  thought  simply  oome^.  But  what  positive 
wM>fc«i«g  has  the  8oiU,  when  scrutinized,  but  HbB  ground  of 
po89ib%Uiy  of  the  thought  ?  And  what  is  the  'knocking '  but 
the  determining  of  the  possibility  to  actuality  ?  And  what  is  this 
after  all  but  giving  a  sort  of  concreted  form  to  one's  belief 
that  the  coming  of  the  thought,  when  the  braiu-processes 
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occur,  has  9ome  sort  of  gronnd  in  the  natnie  of  things  ?  If 
the  world  Soul  be  nnderatood  merely  to  express  that  elalm» 

it  is  a  good  word  to  use.  But  if  it  be  held  to  do  more, 
to  gi'atify  tli(3  cliiiiii, — for  instance,  to  connect  rationally  the 
tlioiiglit  which  comes,  with  the  processes  which  occur,  and 
to  mediate  intelligibly  between  their  two  dis2)ar;ite  natures, 
— then  it  is  an  illusory  term.  It  is,  in  fact,  with  the  word 
Soul  as  with  the  word  Substance  in  general.  To  say  that 
phenomena  inhere  in  a  Substance  is  at  bottom  only  to 
record  one's  protest  against  the  notion  that  the  bare  exist- 
ence of  the  phenomena  is  the  total  truth.  A  phenomenon 
would  not  itoelf  be,  we  insist,  unless  there  were  something 
more  than  the  phenomenon.  To  the  more  we  give  the  pro- 
visional name  of  Substance.  So,  in  the  present  instance, 
we  ought  certainly  to  admit  that  there  is  more  tliaii  the 
bare  fact  of  coexistence  of  a  passing  thought  with  a 
passing  brain-state.  But  we  do  not  answer  the  question 
*What  is  that  more?*  when  we  say  that  it  is  a  'Soul' 
which  the  brain-state  affects.  This  kind  of  more  escpltitiu 
nothing ;  and  when  we  are  once  trying  metaphysical  ex- 
planations we  are  foolish  not  to  go  as  far  as  we  can.  For  mr 
own  part  I  confess  that  the  moment  I  become  meta]>hysic  al 
and  try  toMefine  the  more,  I  find  the  notion  of  some  sort  of 
an  unima  mundi  tliinking  in  all  of  us  to  Ix^  a  more  j)romi8- 
ing  hypothesis,  in  spite  of  all  its  difftculties,  than  that  of  a 
lot  of  absolutely  individual  souls.  Meanwhile,  A%  payckdth 
^ists,  we  need  not  be  metaphysical  at  all.  The  phenomena 
are  enough,  the  passing  Thought  itself  is  the  only  verifiable 
thinker,  and  its  empirical  connection  with  the  brain-process 
is  the  ultimate  known  law. 

To  the  other  arguments  which  would  prove  the  need  of 
a  soul,  we  may  also  turn  a  d«^af  ear.  The  argument  from 
free-will  can  convince  only  those  who  believe  in  free-will; 
and  even  they  will  have  to  admit  that  spontaneity  is  just  as 
possible,  to  say  the  least,  in  a  temporary  spiritual  agent 
like  our  *  Thought  *  as  in  a  permanent  one  like  the  supposed 
SouL   The  same  is  true  of  the  argument  from  the  Idnds  of 


Tersals,  immaterials,  or  its  '  Self,'  still  the  '  Thought  *  which 
we  have  relied  upon  in  our  account  U  not  the  brain,  closely 
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BB  it  seems  oonneoted  with  it ;  and  after  aU,  if  the  brain  oonld 

cognize  at  all,  one  does  not  well  see  why  it  might  not  cog- 
nize one  sort  of  thing  as  well  as  another.  The  great  diffi- 
culty is  in  seeing  how  a  thing  can  cognize  anything.  This 
difficulty  is  not  in  the  least  removed  by  giving  to  the  thing 
that  cognizes  the  name  of  SouL  The  Spiritualists  do  not 
deduce  any  of  the  properties  of  the  mental  life  from 
otherwise  known  properties  of  the  sonL  Thej  simply  find 
various  oharacters  ready-made  in  the  mental  ]jfe»  and 
these  thej  olap  into  the  Soul,  saying,  ''Lo!  behold  the 
souroe  from  whence  they  flow !"  The  merely  yerbal  charac- 
ter of  this  *  explanation  '  is  obvious.  The  Soul  invoked,  far 
from  making  the  phenomena  more  intelligible,  can  only  be 
made  intelligible  itself  by  borrowing  their  form, — it  must 
be  represented,  if  at  all,  as  a  transcendent  stream  of  con- 
sciousness duplicating  the  one  we  know. 

Altogether,  the  Soul  is  an  ontbirth  of  that  sort  of  phi- 
losophizing whose  great  maxim,  according  to  Dr.  Hodgson, 
IS :  Whatever  yon  are  UddHy  ignorant  assert  to  be  the 
azplanatlon  of  evefything  else." 

Locke  and  Kant,  whilst  still  believing  in  the  soul,  began 
the  work  of  undermining  the  notion  that  we  know  anything 
about  it  Most  modem  writers  of  the  mitigated  spiritual- 
istic, or  dnalistic  philosophy — the  Scotch  school,  as  it  is 
often  called  among  us — are  forward  to  proclaim  this  igno- 
rance, and  to  attend  exclusively  to  the  verifiable  phenomena 
of  self-consciousness,  as  we  have  laid  them  down.  Dr. 
Wayland,  for  example,  begins  his  Elements  of  Intellectual 
Philosophy  with  the  phrase  "  Of  the  essence  of  Mind  we 
know  nothing,"  and  goes  on  :  "  All  that  we  are  able  to  affirm 
of  it  is  that  it  is  something  which  perceives,  reflects,  remem- 
bers, imagines,  and  wills  ;  but  what  that  something  is 
which  exerts  these  energies  we  know  not.  It  is  only  as  we 
are  conscious  of  the  action  of  these  energies  that  we  are 
eonaeious  of  the  existence  of  mind.  It  is  only  by  the  exer- 
tion of  its  own  powers  that  the  ndnd  becomes  cognizant  of 
their  existence.  The  cognizance  of  its  powers,  however, 
gives  us  no  knowledge  of  that  essence  of  which  they  are 
predicated.    In  these  respects  our  knowledge  of  mind  is 
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precisely  analogoiu  to  our  knowledge  of  maiier.**  This 

analogy  of  our  two  ignorances  is  a  favorite  remark  in  the 
Scotch  scLooL  It  is  but  a  step  to  lump  them  together 
into  a  single  ignorance,  that  of  the  *  Unknowable  *  to  which 
any  one  fond  of  superfluities  in  philosophy  may  accord  the 
hospitality  of  his  belief,  if  it  so  please  him,  but  which  any 
one  else  may  as  freely  ignore  and  reject. 

The  Soul-theory  la,  then,  a  complete  saperfluity,  so  far 
as  acooimting  for  the  actually  verified  facts  of  oonacioiis 
experience  goes.  So  &r,  no  one  can  be  oompelled  to  snb- 
scribe  to  it  for  definite  soientifio  reasons.  The  case  would 
rest  here,  ami  the  reader  be  left  free  to  make  his  choice, 
were  it  not  for  other  demands  of  a  more  practical  kind. 

The  first  of  theso  is  Immortality,  for  which  the  t>im])li- 
city  and  substantiality  of  the  Soul  seem  to  ofter  a  solid 
guarantee.  A  '  stream  '  of  thoughti  for  aught  that  we  see 
to  be  contained  in  its 'essence,  may  come  to  a  full  stop  at 
any  moment ;  but  a  simple  substiuice  is  incorruptible  and 
will,  by  its  own  inertia,  persist  in  Being  so  long  as  the  Cre- 
ator does  not  by  a  direct  miracle  snuff  it  out.  Unques- 
tionably this  is  the  stronghold  of  the  spiritualistic  belief, — 
as  indeed  the  popular  touchstone  for  all  }>hil()sophies  is  the 
question,  "  What  is  their  bearing  on  a  I'uturo  life?'* 

The  Soul,  however,  w  hen  closely  scrutinized,  guarantees 
no  immortality  of  a  sort  ice  care  for.  The  enjoyment  of  the 
atom -like  simplicity  of  their  substance  in  tcecula  scpcuJorum 
would  not  to  most  people  seem  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished.  The  substance  must  give  rise  to  a  stream  of 
consciousness  contmuous  with  the  present  stream^  in  order 
to  arouse  our  hope,  but  of  this  the  mere  persistence  of  the 
substance  per  se  offers  no  guarantee.  Moreover,  in  the 
general  advauco  of  our  moral  ideas,  there  has  come  to  be 
something  ridiculous  in  the  way  our  forefathers  had  of 
grounding  their  hopes  of  immortality  on  the  simplicity  of 
their  substance.  The  demand  for  immortality  is  nowadays 
essentially  teleological.  We  believe  ourselves  immortsl 
because  we  believe  ourselves  ftt  for  immortality.  A  'sub- 
stance ought  surely  to  perii^  we  think,  if  not  worthy 
to  survive ;  and  an  insubstantial '  stream '  to  prolong  itself, 
provided  it  be  worthy,  if  the  nature  of  Things  is  oi^^anized 
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in  tbe  rational  waj  in  wliioli  we  trnsi  it  is.   Substance  or 

no  substance,  soul  or  *  stream,'  what  Lotze  says  of  immor- 
tality is  about  all  that  human  wisdom  can  say  : 

We  have  no  otber  [nrineiple  for  deciding  it  than  this  genend  ideal- 
iatio  beUef  :  that  every  created  thing  will  continae  whose  oontinuanee 
belongs  to  the  meaning  of  the  world,  and  so  long  as  it  does  so  belong ; 
whilst  everyone  will  pass  away  whose  re.ility  is  justified  only  in  a  tran- 
sitory phase  of  the  world's  course.  That  this  principle  admits  of  no 
further  application  in  human  hands  need  hardly  be  said.  We  surely 
know  not  the  merits  which  may  give  to  one  being  a  claim  on  eteruity, 
nor  the  defects  which  would  cut  others  off."  * 

A  second  alleged  necessity  for  a  soul-subatance  is  our 
forensic  responsibility  before  God.  Locke  caused  an  up* 
roar  when  be  said  that  the  unity  of  conacununeaa  made  a 
man  the  same  person,  whether  supported  by  the  same  miih 
tianee  or  no,  and  that  God  wotdd  not,  in  the  great  day, 
make  a  person  answer  for  what  he  remembered  nothing  of. 
It  was  supposed  scandalous  that  our  forgetfulness  might 
thus  deprive  God  of  the  chance  of  certain  retributious, 
which  otherwise  would  have  enhanced  his  *  glory.'  This  is 
certainly  a  good  speculative  ground  for  retaiiiiii<^  the  Soul — 
at  least  for  those  who  demand  a  plenitude  of  retribution. 
The  mere  stream  of  consciousness,  with  its  lapses  of  mem- 
ory, cannot  possibly  be  as  'responsible '  as  a  soul  which  is 
at  tiie  judgment  day  all  that  it  eyer  was.  To  modem  read- 
ers, however,  who  are  less  insatiate  for  retribution  than ' 
their  grandfathers,  this  argument  will  hardly  be  as  con- 
Tincing  as  it  seems  once  to  have  been. 

One  great  use  of  the  Soul  has  always  boon  to  account 
for,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guarantee,  tlio  chxsed  individu- 
ality of  each  personal  consciousnoss.  Tlio  thoughts  of  one 
soul  must  unite  into  one  self,  it  was  supposed,  and  must  be 
eternally  insulated  from  those  of  every  other  soul.  But  we 
lum  already  b^gon  to  see  that^  although  unity  is  the  rule  of 
each  man's  consciousness,  yet  in  some  individuals,  at  least, 
thoughts  may  split  away  from  the  others  and  form  sepa- 

•  Metaphysik.  ^24Sftn,  This  writer,  who  in  his  early  work,  the  Medl- 
ziDlsche  Psycbologie,  wag  (to  my  rending)  a  strong  defender  of  the  Soul- 
Snbstance  theory,  has  written  in  248-5  of  bis  Metaphygik  the  most  beau- 
tiful criticism  of  this  theory  which  exists. 


t 
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rate  selTes.  As  for  insiilAtioiiy  it  would  be  rash,  in  liew  of 
tiie  phenomena  of  thonght-transferenoe,  mesmerie  inflnenee 

and  spirit-control,  which  are  being  alleged  nowadays  on 
better  authority  than  ever  before,  to  be  too  sure  about 
that  point  either.  The  dehnitively  closed  nature  of  our 
personal  consciousness  is  probably  an  average  statistical 
resultant  of  many  conditions,  but  not  an  elementary  force 
or  fact ;  so  that^  if  one  wishes  to  preserre  the  Soul,  the  less 
lie  draws  lus  aignments  from  that  quarter  the  better.  So 
long  as  onr  self,  on  the  whole,  makes  itself  good  and  prao- 
ticiJly  maintains  itself  as  a  dosed  individnal,  why,  as  Lotse 
says,  is  not  that  enough  ?  And  why  is  the  5««^-an-individ- 
ual  in  some  inaccessible  metaphysical  way  so  much  prouder 
an  achievement  ?* 

My  final  conclusion,  then,  about  the  substantial  Soul  is 
that  it  explains  nothing  and  guarantees  nothing.  Its  suc- 
cessive thoughts  are  the  only  intelligible  and  Terifiable 
things  about  it,  and  definitely  to  ascertain  the  correlations 
of  these  with  brsin-prooesses  is  as  much  as  psychology  can 
empirically  do.  From  the  metaphysical  point  of  view,  it  is 
tme  that  one  may  claim  that  the  correlations  have  a  ra- 
tional ground ;  and  if  the  word  Soul  could  be  taken  to  mean 
merely  some  such  vague  problematic  ground,  it  would  be 
unobjectionable.  But  the  trouble  is  that  it  j^rofesses  to 
give  the  ground  in  positive  terms  of  a  very  dubiously  cred- 
ible sort,  I  therefore  feel  entirely  free  to  discard  the  word 
Soul  from  the  rest  of  this  book.  If  I  eyer  nse  it,  it  will  be 
in  the  Tsgnest  and  most  popular  way.  The  reader  who 
finds  any  comfort  in  the  idea  of  the  Soul,  is,  however,  per- 
fectly free  to  continue  to  belieye  in  it;  for  our  reasonings 
have  not  established  the  non-existence  of  the  Soul ;  they 
have  only  proved  its  superfluity  for  scientific  purposes. 

The  next  theory  of  the  pure  Self  to  which  we  pass  is 

The  AssociaiionMt  Theory, 

Locke  payed  the  way  for  it  by  the  hypothesis  he  sug* 
gested  of  the  same  substance  haying  two  suooessiye  oon* 

*  On  Ihe  empirical  and  traoscendental  ooncepUons  of  the  self  's  uuiij, 
see  Lotze,  Metapbysic.  $  844. 
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sciousnesses,  or  of  the  same  consciousness  being  supported 
by  more  than  one  substance.  He  made  his  readers  feel 
that  the  important  unitj  of  the  Self  was  its  verifiable  and 
felt  unity,  and  that  a  metaphjBical  or  absolute  unity  would 
be  inflignifioant^  bo  long  as  a  oonaoMMwiMM  of  diyenitj  might 
beiheie. 

Hume  showed  how  great  the  oonsoioiiBiiess  of  diversity 
actually  was.   In  the  famous  chapter  on  Personal  Identity, 

in  hi.^  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  he  writes  as  follows : 

There  are  some  philosophers  who  imagine  we  are  every  moment 
intimately  conscious  of  what  we  call  our  Self  ;  that  we  feel  its  exist- 
ence and  its  continuance  in  existence,  and  are  certain,  beyond  the  evi- 
dence of  a  demonstration,  both  of  its  perfect  identity  and  simplicity. 
.  .  .  Unluckily  all  these  jwsitive  assertions  are  contrary  to  that  very 
experience  which  is  pleaded  for  them,  nor  have  wo  any  idea  of  Self, 
after  the  manner  it  is  hero  explained.  ...  It  must  bt»  some  one  im- 
pression that  gives  rise  to  every  real  idea.  ...  If  any  impression  gives 
rise  to  the  idea  of  Self,  that  impression  must  continue  invariably 
the  same  thrangh  the  whole  oourse  of  our  liveB,  dnee  self  is  supposed 
to  exist  after  that  manner.  Bnt  there  is  no  impression  constant  and 
inyariable.  Painr  and  pleasnre,  grief  and  Joy,  passions  and  sensations 
■oooeed  eaoh  other,  and  never  aU  exist  at  the  same  time.  .  .  .  For  my 
part»  when  I  enter  most  intimately  into  what  I  call  ifiyiet/',  I  always 
stumble  on  some  particular  perception  or  other  of  heat  or  cold,  light  or 
shade,  love  or  hatred,  pain  or  pleasnre.  I  never  can  catch  mys^f  at 
any  time  without  a  perception,  and  never  can  observe  anything  but  the 
perception.  When  my  perceptions  are  removed  for  any  time,  as  by 
sound  sleep,  so  long  am  I  insensible  of  myself^  and  may  truly  l)0  said 
not  to  exist.  And  were  all  my  perceptions  removed  by  death,  and  could 
I  neither  think,  nor  feel,  nor  see,  nor  love,  nor  hate  after  tlu'  (li>solution 
of  my  body,  I  should  be  entirely  annihilated,  nor  do  I  conceive  what  is 
farther  recjuisite  to  make  me  a  perfect  non-entity.  If  anyone,  upon 
serious  and  unprejudiced  reflection,  thinks  he  has  a  difTerent  notion  of 
himself  I  must  confess  I  can  reason  no  longer  with  him.  All  I  can 
allow  him  is,  that  he  may  be  in  the  right  as  well  as  I,  and  that  we  are 
essentially  different  in  this  particular.  He  may,  perhaps,  perceive 
something  simple  and  continued  which  he  calls  JUmse^;  though  I  am 
certain  there  is  no  such  principle  in  me. 

Bnt  setting  aside  some  metaphysicians  of  this  kind,  I  may  venture 
to  affirm  of  the  rest  of  mankind  that  they  are  nothing  hut  a  bundle  or 
eoiUcHon  cf  difftsront  perceptions^  which  succeed  eaoh  other  with  an 
inconceivable  rapidity,  and  are  in  a  perpetual  flux  and  movement.  Our 
eyes  cannot  turn  in  their  sockets  without  varying  our  perceptions.  Our 
thought  is  still  more  variable  than  our  si;;ht:  and  all  our  other  sens'**^ 
and  faculties  ooutribute  to  this  change;  nor  is  there  any  single  power  of 
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the  soul  which  remains  analterably  the  aame,  perhaps  for  one  moment 
The  mind  is  a  kind  of  theatie»  where  sevenl  perceptions  suooessiTely 
make  their  appearance;  pass,  repass,  glide  away  and  mingle  in  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  postures  and  situations,  'lliere  is  properly  no  simpiieUf 
in  it  at  one  time,  ttur  idtntity  in  differtnt ;  whatever  natural  propeusioQ 
we  may  have  to  imagine  that  simplicity  and  identity.  The  comparison 
of  the  theatre  must  not  mislead  us.  They  are  the  successive  j)ercep- 
tions  only,  that  constitute  the  mind  ;  nor  have  we  the  most  distant 
notion  of  the  phice  where  these  scenes  are  represented,  nor  of  the  ma- 
terial of  which  it  is  composed." 

• 

But  Hume,  after  doing  this  good  piece  of  introspective 

work,  proceeds  to  pour  out  the  chUd  with  the  bath,  and  to 
Hy  to  as  great  an  extreme  fts  the  substantialist  philosophers. 
As  they  say  the  Self  is  nothing  but  Unity,  unity  abstract  and 
absolute,  so  Hume  says  it  is  nothing  but  Diversity,  diversity 
abstract  and  absolute ;  whereas  in  truth  it  is  that  mixture 
of  unity  and  diversity  which  we  ourselyes  have  already 
found  so  easy  to  pick  apart  We  found  among  the  objecte 
of  the  stream  certain  feelings  that  hardly  changed,  that 
stood  out  warm  and  viTid  in  the  past  just  as  the  present 
feeling  does  now ;  and  we  found  the  present  feeling  to  be 
the  centre  of  accretion  to  which,  de  proche  en  proche,  these 
other  feelings  are,  hy  fhejiuigtng  Thought^  felt  to  cling.  Hume 
says  nothing  of  the  judging  Thought  ;  and  he  denies  this 
thread  of  resemblance,  this  core  of  sameness  running 
through  the  ingredients  of  the  Self,  to  exist  eyen  as  a  phe* 
nomenal  thing.  To  him  there  is  no  ierHum  qmd  between 
pure  unity  and  pure  8e2)Mrateness.  A  succession  of  ideas 
"  connected  by  a  dose  relation  affords  to  an  accurate  Tiew 
as  perfect  a  notion  of  diversity  as  if  there  was  no  manner 
of  rekdion"  at  aU, 

AU  oar  distinct  peroeptlons  are  distinet  ezistenoes,  and  the  mind 
never  peroeires  any  real  connection  amon^  distinct  existences.  Did  our 
perceptions  either  inhere  in  something  simple  or  individual,  or  did  the 
mind  perceive  mme  real  connection  among  them,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  the  case.  *For  my  part,  T  must  plead  the  privilegre  of  a 
sceptic  niul  confess  that  this  difficulty  is  too  hard  for  my  nnderstandinpj. 
I  pretend  not,  however,  to  pronounce  it  insuperable.  Others,  perhaps, 
.  may  discover  some  hypothesis  that  will  reconcile  these  con- 
tradictions." ♦ 


*  Appendix  to  book  i  of  Hume's  Treatise  on  Human  Nature. 
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Hume  is  at  bottom  as  much  of  a  metaphysician  as 
Thomas  Aquinas.    No  wouder  he  cau  discover  no  *  hypoth- 
esis.* The  unity  of  the  parts  of  the  stream  is  just  as  '  real  * 
A  oozmection  as  their  diveraityisa  real  separation;  both 
^MMineotioiL  and  aeparation  are  ways  in  which  the  past 
thoughts  appear  to  the  present  Thought; — unlike  each 
other  in  respect  of  date  and  certain  qualities— this  is  the 
separation ;  alike  in  other  qualities,  and  continuous  in  time 
— this  is  the  connection.  In  demanding  a  more  *  real '  con- 
nection than  this  obvious  and  verifiable  likeness  and  con- 
tinuity, Hume  seeks  *  the  world  behind  the  looking-glass,' 
and  gives  a  striking  example  of  that  Absolutism  which  is 
the  great  disease  of  philosophic  Thought 

The  chain  of  distinct  existences  into  which  Hume  thus 
chopped  up  our  'stream  *  was  adopted  hj  aU  of  his  succes- 
sors as  a  complete  inventory  of  the  &ctB.  The  association- 
ist  Philosophy  was  founded.  Somehow,  out  of  *  ideas,*  each 
separate,  each  ignorant  of  its  mates,  but  sticking  together 
and  calling  each  other  up  according  to  certain  laws,  all  the 
higher  forms  of  consciousness  were  to  be  explained,  and 
among  them  the  consciousness  of  our  personal  identity. 
The  task  was  a  hard  one,  in  which  what  we  called  the 
psychologist's  fallacy  (p.  196  fL)  hore  the  hrunt  of  the 
work.  Two  ideas,  one  of  '  A,'  succeeded  by  another  of  'B,' 
were  transmuted  into  a  third  idea  of  *A  after  B*  An  idea 
from  last  year  returning  now  was  taken  to  be  an  idea  iiflaH 
year ;  two  similar  ideas  stood  for  an  idea  of  similarity,  and 
the  like;  palpable  confusions,  in  which  certain  facts  iihoui 
the  ideas,  possible  only  to  an  outside  knower  of  them,  were 
put  into  the  place  of  the  ideas'  own  proper  and  limited  de- 
liverance and  content.  Out  of  such  recurrences  and  resem- 
blances in  a  series  of  discrete  ideas  and  feelings  a  knowl- 
edge was  somehow  supposed  to  be  engendered  in  each 
feeling  that  it  was  recurrent  and  resembiing,  and  that  it 
helped  to  form  a  series  to  whose  unity  the  name  /  came  to 
be  joined.   In  the  same  way,  substantially,  Herbart,*  in 


•  Herbart  believed  In  the  Sunl.  too;  but  foi  him  the  'Self '  of  wilicli  W© 
9n  *  coQflcious '  is  the  empirical  belf — not  the  souL 
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Germany,  tried  to  show  how  a  conflict  of  ideas  wonld  fuse 
into  a  manner  of  representing  itself  for  which  /  was  the  con- 
secrated name.* 

The  defect  of  all  these  attempts  is  that  the  conclusion 
pretended  to  follow  from  certain  premises  is  by  no  means 
rationally  involved  in  the  premises.  A  feeling  of  any  kind, 
if  it  simply  returns,  ought  to  be  nothing  else  than  what  it 
was  at  first.  If  memory  of  preN-ious  existAuce  and  all  sorts 
of  other  cognitive  functions  are  attributed  to  it  when  it  re- 
turns, it  is  no  longer  the  same,  but  a  wholly  different  feel- 
ing, and  ought  to  be  so  described.  We  have  so  described 
it  with  the  greatest  explicitness.  We  have  said  that  feel- 
ings never  do  return.  We  have  not  pretended  to  explain 
this ;  we  have  recorded  it  as  an  empirically  ascertained 
law,  analogous  to  certain  laws  of  brain-physiology  ;  and, 
seeking  to  define  the  way  in  which  new  feelings  do  difler 
from  the  old,  we  have  found  them  to  be  cognizant  and  ap- 
propriative  of  the  old,  whereas  the  old  were  always  cogni- 
zant and  appropriative  of  something  else.  Once  more,  this 
account  pretended  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  complete 
description  of  the  facts.  It  explained  them  no  more  than, 
the  associationist  account  explains  them.  But  the  latter 
both  assumes  to  explain  them  and  in  the  same  breath  falsi- 
fies them,  and  for  each  reason  stands  condemned. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  associationist  writers  as  a 
rule  seem  to  have  a  lurking  bad  conscience  about  the  Self ; 
and  that  although  they  are  explicit  enough  about  what  it  is, 
namely,  a  train  of  feelings  or  thoughts,  they  are  very  shy 
about  openly  tackling  the  problem  of  how  it  comes  to  be 
aware  of  itself.  Neither  Bain  nor  Spencer,  for  example, 
directly  touch  this  problem.  As  a  rule,  assoi'iationist 
writers  keep  talking  al)out  '  the  mind  '  and  about  what  'we' 
do ;  and  so,  smuggling  in  surreptitiously  what  they  ought 
avowedly  to  have  postulated  in  the  form  of  a  present 
'judging  Thought,'  they  either  trade  upon  their  reader's 
.  lack  of  discernment  or  are  uudiscerniug  themselves. 

Mr.  D.  G.  Thompson  is  the  only  associationist  writer  I 
know  who  perfectly  escapes  this  confusion,  fuid  postulates 


*  Compare  agaia  the  remarks  od  pp.  158-162  above. 
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openly  what  he  needs.   "  All  states  of  consciousness/'  he 

says,  "  imply  and  postulate  a  subject  E<^fo,  whose  sub- 
staiK'e  is  unknowu  and  unknowable,  to  wdiicli  [why  not  say 
by  which  ?]  states  of  consciousness  are  referred  as  attri- 
butes, but  which  in  the  process  of  reference  becomes  ob- 
jectified and  becomes  itself  an  attribute  of  a  subject  Ego 
which  lies  still  beyond,  and  which  ever  eludes  cognition 
though  ever  postulated  for  cognition.'*  This  is  exactly 
our  judging  and  remembering  present  'Thought/  described 
in  less  simple  terms. 

After  Mr.  Thompson,  M.  Taine  and  the  two  Mills  deserve 
credit  for  seekinj^  to  be  as  clear  as  tliey  can.  Taine  tells  us 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  *  Intelligence  '  what  the  Ego  — 
a  continuous  web  of  conscious  events  no  more  really  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  t  than  rhomboids,  triangles,  and 
squares  marked  with  chalk  on  a  plank  are  really  distinct^ 
for  the  plank  itself  is  one.  In  the  second  volume  he  says 
all  these  parts  have  a  common  character  embedded  in  them, 
that  of  being  internal  [this  is  our  character  of  *  warmness,' 
otherwise  named].  This  character  is  abstracted  and  iso- 
lated by  a  mental  fiction,  and  is  what  w  e  are  comcioufi  of  as 
our  self — *  this  stable  within  is  what  each  of  us  calls  /  or 
me.'  Obviously  M.  Taine  forgets  to  tell  us  what  this  'each 
of  us'  is,  which  suddenly  starts  up  and  performs  the  ab- 
straction and  '  calls '  its  product  X  or  me.  The  character 
does  not  abstract  ifoe{^.  Taine  means  by  'each  of  us* 
merely  the  present  *  judging  Thought'  with  its  memory  and 
tendency  to  appropriate,  but  he  does  not  name  it  distinctly 
enough,  and  lapses  into  the  fiction  that  the  entire  series  of 
thoughts,  the  entire  *  plank,'  is  the  reflecting  psychologist. 

James  Mill,  after  defining  Memory  as  a  train  of  associ- 
ated ideas  beginning  with  that  of  my  past  self  and  ending 
with  that  of  my  present  self,  defines  my  Self  as  a  train  of 
ideas  of  which  Memory  declares  the  first  to  be  continuously 
connected  with  the  last   The  successive  associated  ideas 


♦  System  of  Psycholou'-y  (1884).  vol.  i.  p.  114. 

f  '  Distinct  only  to  obnervaiion,'  he  adds.  To  whose  observation?  the 
outside  psycliolo^t'B,  the  £go'8y  their  own,  or  the  plank's?  Jkirai^ 
kommi  aan/ 
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'rnn,  as  it  were,  into  a  single  point  of  ocuiBcioiisne^a.*  * 

JoLu  Mill,  amiotatmg  this  accuuiit,  saj  s  : 

The  pnenomenon  of  Self  and  that  of  Memory  are  merely  two  tides 
of  the  aame  fact,  or  two  different  modes  of  viewing  the  same  fact  We 

may,  as  psychologists,  set  out  from  cither  of  them,  and  refer  the  other 
to  it.  .  .  .  But  it  is  hardly  allowable  to  do  both.  At  least  it  must 
be  said  that  by  doing  so  we  explain  neither.  We  only  show  tliai  the 
two  thinjrs  nro  essotitially  the  same ;  that  my  memory  of  having  as- 
cended iSkiddaw  on  a  ^^iven  day,  and  my  consciousness  of  b<Mng  the 
same  ]>erson  who  ascended  Skiddaw  o\\  that  day,  are  two  modes  of  stat- 
injj  thf  same  fact :  a  fact  which  psycliology  lias  as  yrt  faikMl  to  n-^iolve 
into  anything  more  elementary.  In  analyzing  the  complf'X  phenonn  iia 
of  consciousnes^s,  we  must  come  to  sometliing  uitimatf  ;  and  we  x-em 
to  have  readied  two  elements  which  have  a  ^ootX  prima  facie  claim  to 
that  title.  There  is,  first,  .  .  .  the  difference  between  a  fact  and  the 
Thought  of  that  fact :  a  distinction  which  we  are  able  to  cognize  in  the 
past,  and  which  then  constitutes  Memory,  and  in  the  future,  when  it 
constitutes  Expectation ;  but  in  neither  case  can  we  give  any  account 
of  it  except  that  it  exists.  .  .  .  Secondly,  in  addition  to  this,  and 
setting  out  from  the  belief  .  .  .  that  the  idea  I  now  have  was  de- 
rived from  a  previous  sensation  .  .  .  there  is  the  further  conviction 
that  this  sensation  .  .  .  was  my  own ;  that  it  happened  to  my  self. 
In  other  words,  I  nm  aware  of  a  long  and  uninterrupted  snccessioa 
of  past  feelings,  going  back  as  far  as  memory  reaches,  and  terminating 
with  the  sensations  I  have  at  the  present  moment,  all  of  whioh  an^  eon- 
nected  by  an  inexplicable  tie,  that  distinguishes  them  not  only  from  any 
succession  or  coinbination  in  mere  tlionght,  but  also  fnmi  th<^  jiarallel 
succt'ssions  of  tt'clinijs  wliicli  1  bt-lievt',  on  satisfaetory  evidiMicc,  to  have 
happened  to  each  of  the  other  Ix'ings.  shaped  like  my.self.  whom  I  jwr- 
ceive  around  me.  This  succession  of  feelings,  which  1  call  iny  int-mory 
of  the  past,  is  that  Ity  whirh  I  distinguish  my  Self.  My.>elf  is  the 
]»erson  who  had  that  series  of  feelings,  and  I  know  nothing  of  myself, 
by  direct  knowledge,  except  that  I  had  them.  But^ere  is  a  bond  of 
some  sort  among  all  the  parts  of  the  series,  which  makes  me  say  that 
they  were  feelings  of  a  person  who  was  the  same  person  throughout 
{according  tons  this  is  their  'warmth*  and  resemblance  to  the  *  central 
apiritnal  self*  now  actually  felt]  and  a  different  person  from  thoee  who 
had  any  of  the  parallel  successions  of  feelings ;  and  this  bond,  to  me, 
constitutes  my  i^o.  Here  I  think  the  question  must  rest,  until  some 
psychologist  succeeds  better  than  anyone  else  has  done,  in  showing  a 
mode  in  which  the  analysis  can  be  carried  further."  f 


♦  Analysis,  etc.,  J.  8.  Mill's  Edition,  vol.  i.  p.  881.    The  '  as  It  wew ' 
Is  delightfully  characteristic  of  the  school, 
f  J.  Miirs  Analysis,  vol.  n.  p.  176. 
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The  reader  must  judge  of  our  own  success  iu  carrying 
the  analysis  farther.  The  various  distinctions  we  have 
made  are  all  parts  of  an  endeavor  so  to  do.  John  Mill  him- 
self, in  a  later-written  passage,  so  far  from  adyancing  in  the 
line  of  analysis,  seems  to  fall  back  upon  Bomeihing  peril- 
onsly  near  to  the  SouL  He  says : 

The  fact  of  recognizing  a  sensation,  .  .  .  remembering  that  it 
has  been  felt  before,  is  thn  simplest  and  most  elementary  fact  of  mem* 
ory  :  and  the  itifT})limhle  tie  .  .  ,  which  connects  the  present  con- 
.seiousness  with  the  past  one  of  which  it  reminds  me,  is  ai>  near  as  I 
tiiink  we  can  <cet  to  a  positive  conception  of  Self.  That  there  is  some- 
thing real  in  this  tie,  real  as  the  stMisations  themselves,  and  not  a  mere 
pnxluct  of  the  laws  of  thought  witiumt  any  fact  corresponding  to  it,  I 
hold  to  be  indubitable.  .  .  .  Tliis  (original  element,  ...  to  which  we 
eanuot  give  any  name  but  its  own  peculiar  one,  witliout  implying  scmie 
false  or  ungrounded  theory,  is  the  Ego,  or  Self.  As  such  I  ascribe  a 
reality  to  the  Ego— to  my  own  mind— different  from  that  real  existence 
as  a  Permaueut  Poflsibility,  which  is  the  only  reality  I  acknowledge  in 
Matter.  ...  We  are  forced  to  apprehend  every  part  of  the  series  as 
linked  with  the  other  parts  by  mnndhing  in  common  which  is  not  the 
feelings  themselTes,  any  more  than  the  succession  of  the  feelings  is  the 
feelingB  themselves ;  and  as  that  which  is  the  same  in  the  first  as  in  the 
second,  in  the  second  as  in  the  third,  in  the  third  as  in  the  fourth, 
and  so  on,  most  be  the  same  ia  the  first  and  in  the  fiftieth,  this  oom- 
mon  element  is  a  permanent  element.  Bat  beyond  this  we  can  affirm 
nothing  of  it  except  the  states  of  consciousness  themselves.  The  feel- 
ings or  consciousnesses  which  lielong  or  have  belonged  to  it,  and  its 
possibilities  of  having  more,  are  tlie  only  facts  there  are  to  1k'  a.ssertc<l 
of  Self — the  only  positive  attributes,  except  permanence,  which  we  can 
ascribe  to  it."  * 

Mr.  Mill's  hal)itual  method  of  philosopliizinpj  was  to 
affirm  boldly  some  general  doctrine  derived  from  his  father, 
and  then  make  so  many  concessions  of  detail  to  its  enemies 
as  practically  to  abandon  it  altogether.!  In  this  place  the 


*  Examination  of  Ilamilton.  4th  ed.  p.  968. 

f  Uls  chapter  on  the  Psychologlcsl  Theory  of  Mind  is  s  beautiful  case  In 
point,  and  his  ooncegBlons  there  liave  become  so  celebrated  that  th^  mint 
be  quoted  for  the  reader's  benefit.  He  ends  the  chapter  with  these  words 
{loc.  cit.  p.  247):  "The  theoiy,  therefore,  which  resolves  Mind  into  a  series 
of  feelings,  with  a  haeki^rotinfl  of  possibilities  of  feeling,  ran  eflfecttiaDy 
withstand  the  most  invidious  of  the  Hi<;iinK'Uts  (lirci  tid  Jii^niiist  it.  But 
groundless  as  are  the  extrinsic  objectious,  the  theory  hus  iutriusic  diDiniU 
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concessioiis  amount,  so  far  as  they  are  intelligible,  to  the 
admission  of  sometlimg  very  like  the  Soul.  This  'inex- 
plicable tie'  which  connects  the  feelings,  this  'something 
in  common  *  by  which  they  are  linked  and  which  is  not  the 
passing  feelings  themselyes,  but  something  '  permanent,'  of 
which  we  can  *  affirm  nothing '  save  its  attributes  and  its 
permanence,  what  is  it  but  metapln  sical  Substance  come 
again  to  life?  !Wuch  as  one  must  respect  the  fairness  of 
Mill's  temper,  quite  as  mucli  must  one  regret  his  failure 
of  acumen  at  this  point.  At  bottom  he  makes  the  same 
blunder  as  Hume  :  the  sensations  per  «e,  he  thinks,  have 
no  '  tie.'  The  tie  of  resemblance  and  continuity  which  the 
remembering  Thought  finds  among  them  is  not  a '  real  tie  * 
but  'a  mere  product  of  the  laws  of  thought;'  and  the 
fact  that  the  present  Thought  *  appropriates '  them  is  also 


ties  which  we  have  not  set  forth,  and  which  It  seenu  to  me  heyood  the 
power  of  metaphjrslcBl  analysis  to  remove.  .  .  . 

"  The  thread  of  cousdousnees  which  composes  the  mind's  phenomenal 
life  ooosist  not  only  of  present  sensations,  but  likewise,  in  part,  of  mem- 
ories and  expcctjitions.  Now  what  are  these?  In  themselves,  they  are 
present  fcelinors,  states  of  present  consciousness,  and  in  thai  respect  not  dis- 
tiniruishcd  from  sensjitions.  They  all,  moreover,  resemble  some  given  sen- 
sations or  feelings,  of  which  we  have  previously  had  experience.  But  they 
are  attended  with  the  peculiarity  that  each  of  them  involves  a  belief  io 
more  than  its  own  present  existence.  A  sensation  Involves  only  this ;  but 
a  remembrance  of  sensation,  even  if  not  referred  to  any  particular  date,  in- 
volves the  suggestion  and  beli(  f  tluit  aseosation,  of  which  it  isacopy  or 
representation,  actually  existed  in  the  past  ;  and  an  expectation  involves 
the  l)elief,  more  or  less  positive,  that  a  sensiition  or  other  feelinir  to  which 
it  (lirectly  refers  will  exist  in  the  future.  Nor  can  tlic  phenomena  in* 
volved  in  these  two  states  of  consciousness  be  adequately  expressed,  with- 
out saying  that  the  belief  they  include  is,  that  I  myself  formerly  had,  or 
that  I  myself,  and  no  other,  shall  hereafter  hav^  the  senaationa remembered 
or  expected.  The  fact  believed  is,  that  the  sensations  did  actnaUy  form,  or 
will  hereafter  form,  part  of  the  self -same  series  of  states,  or  thread  of  con- 
sdousneas,  of  which  the  lememhranoe  or  expectation  of  those  sensations  is 
the  part  now  present.  If,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  mind  as  a  series  of 
feelings  we  are  obliged  to  complete  the  statement  by  calling  it  a  series  of 
feelings  which  is  aware  of  itself  as  pjist  and  future  ;  and  we  are  reduced  to 
the  alternative  of  believing  that  the  mind,  or  Ego,  is  something  diflFerent 
from  any  series  of  feelings,  or  possibilities  of  tbem»  or  of  accepting  the 
peiadox  that  something  which  m  kffpolhui  la  but  a  series  of  feelings,  csn 
be  aware  of  itself  as  a  series. 

"  The  truth  is.  that  we  are  here  £m»  to  face  with  that  final  inexpliair 
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no  real  tie.  But  whereas  Hume  was  contented  to  say  that 
there  might  after  all  no  *  real  tie/  Mill,  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit this  possibility,  is  driyen,  like  any  scholastic,  to  place  it 
in  a  non-phenomenal  world. 

John  Miirs  concessions  may  be  regarded  as  the  defini' 
live  fxinkrupfcy  of  the  associaf ioni.st  de-Hcription  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  self,  starting,  as  it  does,  with  the  hest 
iuteutious,  aud  dimly  conscious  of  the  path,  but  *  perplexed 
ill  the  extreme '  at  last  with  the  inadequacy  of  those  '  simple 
feelings,*  non-cognitiye,  non-transcendent  of  themselves, 
which  were  the  only  baggage  it  was  willing  to  take  along. 
One  must  leg  memory,  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  feel- 
ings of  something  outside  themselves.  That  granted,  every 
other  true  thing  follows  naturally,  and  it  is  hard  to  go 
astray.    The  knowledge  the  present  feeling  has  of  the  past 

])ility,  at  whtch,  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  observes,  we  inevitably  arrive  when 
we  reach  ultimate  facte ;  and  in  general,  one  mode  of  stating  it  only  appears 
more  incomprehensible  than  another,  because  the  whole  of  human  lan- 
guage Is  accommodated  to  the  one.  and  is  so  incongruous  with  the  other 
that  it  cannot  be  expressed  in  nny  terms  which  do  not  deny  its  truth.  The 
real  stumbling-block  is  perhaps  not  in  any  theory  of  ilic  fact,  but  in  tlicfuct 
itself.    The  true  inconipreliensiblity  perhaps  is,  thai  sumetbiug  \vlii(  ii  has 
ceased,  or  is  not  yet  in  existence,  can  still  be,  in  a  manner,  present;  that  a 
series  of  feelings,  the  iulinitely  greater  part  of  which  is  past  or  l  uiure,  can 
be  gathered  up,  as  it  were,  into  a  simple  present  conception,  accompanied 
bj  a  belief  of  reality.  I  think  by  far  the  wisest  thing  we  can  do  is  to  accept 
the  inexplicable  fact,  without  any  theory  of  how  it  takes  place ;  and  when 
we  are  obliged  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  which  assume  a  theory,  to  use  them 
with  a  reservation  as  to  tbeir  meaning." 

In  a  later  i>lace  in  tlio  snnu>  ])ook  (p.  561)  Mill,  speaking  of  what  may 
Tightly  be  demanded  of  a  theorist,  says  :  "He  is  not  entitled  to  frame  a 
theory  from  one  class  of  phenomena,  extend  it  to  another  class  which 
it  does  not  ht,  aud  excuse  himself  by  saying  that  if  we  cannot  make  it  tit, 
It  is  because  ultimate  facts  are  inexplicable.*'    The  class  of  phenomena 
which  the  associationist  school  takes  to  frame  its  theory  of  the      are  feel- 
IngB  unaware  of  each  other.  The  class  of  phenomena  the  £go  presents  are 
feelings  of  which  the  later  ones  are  intensely  aware  of  those  that  went  be- 
fore.   The  two  classes  do  not  'lit.'  and  no  exercise  of  ingenuity  ran  ever 
make  them  fit.    No  shuffling  of  unaware  feelings  can  make  them  aware. 
To  get  the  awareness  we  must  openly  beg  it  by  postulating  a  new  feel- 
ing which  has  it.    This  new  feeling  is  no  '  Theory  '  of  the  phenomena, 
but  a  simple  statement  of  them;  and  as  such  I  postulate  in  the  text  the 
present  passing  Thought  as  a  psychic  integer,  with  its  knowledge  of  so 
much  that  has  gone  before. 
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ones  is  a  real  tie  between  them ,  so  is  their  resemblance; 
so  is  their  continuity ;  so  is  the  one's  '  appropriation  * 

of  the  other :  all  are  real  ties,  realized  iu  the  jutlf^iiiit- 
Thought  of  every  moment,  the  only  place  wliere  (Usnniurr- 
Horn  could  be  realized,  did  they  exist.  Hume  and  Mill 
both  imply  that  a  disconnection  can  be  realized  there,  whilst 
a  tie  cannot.  But  the  ties  and  the  disconnections  are  ex- 
actly on  a  par,  in  this  matter  of  self-conseiousness.  The 
way  in  which  the  present  Thought  appropriates  the  past  ix. 
a  real  way,  so  long  as  no  other  owner  appropriates  it  in  a 
more  real  way,  and  so  long  as  the  Thought  has  no  grounds 
for  repudiiitiug  it  stronger  than  those  which  lead  to  its 
appropriation.  But  no  other  owner  ever  dot^s  in  p(»iiit  of 
fact  present  himself  for  my  past ;  and  the  grounds  which  I 
perceive  for  appropriating  it — \iz.,  continuity  and  resem* 
blance  with  the  present — outweigh  those  I  perceive  for  dis- 
owning  it — viz.,  distance  in  time.  My  present  Thought 
stands  thus  in  the  plenitude  of  ownership  of  the  train  of 
my  past  selves,  is  owner  not  only  de  /octo,  but  de  jure,  the 
most  real  owner  there  can  be,  and  all  without  the  supposi- 
tion of  any  *  inexplicable  tie,'  but  in  a  perfectly  veriliable 
and  phenomenal  way. 

Turn  we  now  to  what  we  may  call 

TH£  TRANSCENDENTALIST  TKBOBY. 

which  owes  its  origin  to  Kantw  Kant's  own  statements  are- 
too  lengthy  and  obscure  for  verbatim  quotation  here,  so  I 
must  give  their  substance  only.  Kant  starts,  as  I  understand 
him,  from  a  view  of  the  Object  essentially  like  our  own  de- 
scription of  it  on  ]).  275  if.,  that  is,  it  is  a  system  of  things, 
qualities  or  facts  in  relation.  Object  is  that  in  the  knowl- 
edge (iiegriff)  of  which  the  Manifold  (if  a  given  Perception 
is  connected.**  *  But  whereas  we  simply  begged  the  vehi- 
cle of  this  connected  knowledge  in  the  shape  of  what  we 
call  the  present  Thought,  or  section  of  the  Stream  of  Con- 
sciousness (which  we  declared  to  be  the  ultimate  fact 
for  psychology),  Kant  denies  this  to  be  an  ultimate  fact 
and  insists  on  analyzing  it  into  a  large  number  of  distinot^ 

*  Eritik  d.  reinen  Temuoft,  2te  Aufl.  g  17. 
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though  equally  essential,  elements.  The  '  Manifoklness '  of 
the  Object  is  due  to  Sensibility,  which  per  se  is  chaotic, 
and  the  unity  is  due  to  the  synthetic  handling  which  this 
Manifold  receiyeB  from  the  liigher  faculties  of  Intuition, 
Apprehension,  Imagination,  Understanding,  and  Appercep- 
tion. It  is  the  one  essential  spontaneity  of  the  Under- 
standing which,  under  these  different  names,  brings  unify 
into  the  manifold  of  sense. 

*'  The  Understanding  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  faculty  of 
bindinc:  tojjetlier  a  priori,  and  of  brinjring  the  Manifold  of  given  ideas 
under  the  unity  of  Apperc('])ti(m,  which  oonsequeutly  is  the  supreme 
principle  in  all  human  knowledge''  16). 

The  material  connected  must  be  given  by  lower  fac- 
ulties to  the  Understanding,  for  the  latter  is  not  an  intui- 
tive faculty,  but  by  nature  *  empty.*  And  the  bringing  of 
this  material  *  under  the  unity  of  Apperception '  is  ex- 
plained by  Kant  to  mean  the  thinking  it  always  so  that, 
whatever  its  other  determinations  V)e,  it  may  be  known  as 
thought  by  me*  Though  this  consciousness,  that  /  think 
ii,  need  not  be  at  every  moment  explicitly  realized,  it  is 
always  capable  of  being  realized.  For  if  an  object  inoapdNe 
of  being  combined  with  the  idea  of  a  thinker  were  there, 
how  could  it  be  known,  how  related  to  other  objects,  how 
form  part  of  '  experience '  at  all  ? 

The  awareness  that  I  think  is  therefore  implied  in  all  ex- 
perience. No  c<innectecl  const-iousuess  f)f  anything  without 
that  of  Self  tiH  its  prcsnpp<)siti<m  and  *  transcciidcutal '  condi- 
tion !  All  things,  then,  so  far  as  they  are  intelligible  at  all, 
are  so  through  combination  with  pure  consciousness  of  Self, 


*lt  must  be  noticed,  in  justice  to  what  was  said  above  on  page  274  if., 
tbst  neither  Kant  nor  his  successors  anywhere  discriminate  between  the 
presenee  of  the  apperrciving  Ego  to  tlio  ooniljinod  object,  and  the  aware- 
ne#«  ft^  that  Ego  o/"  its  own  presence  jimi  of  its  distinetness  from  whnt  it 
apporceives.  That  the  Object  must  hv  known  to  something  whicli  (JiinkH, 
and  that  it  must  be  known  to  something  wliieh  thinks  that  it  thinLs.  are 
treated  by  them  as  identical  necessities, — by  what  logic,  does  not  a{>pear. 
Kant  tries  to  soften  the  Jump  in  the  reasoning  by  saying  the  tliought  of  A* 
on  the  part  of  the  Ego  need  only  be  potential—**  the  'I  think '  mutt  be 
capable  of  a(  companying  all  other  knowledge  "—but  a  thought  which  Is 
only  potential  is  actually  no  thought  at  all,  which  practically  gives  up  the 
ease. 
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and  apart  from  this,  at  least  potential,  combination  nothing 
is  knowable  to  us  at  all. 

But  this  self,  whose  consciousness  Kant  thus  established 
deductively  as  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  experience,  is  in  the 
same  bro:ith  denied  by  him  to  have  any  positiye  attributes. 
Althougk  Kant's  name  for  it — ^the  'original  transcendental 
synthetic  Unity  of  Apperception* — ^is  so  long,  our  con- 
sciousness abovi  it  is,  according  to  him,  short  enough.  Sell- 
consciousness  of  this  *  transcendental  *  sort  tells  us,  <  not 
how  we  appear,  not  how  we  inwardly  are,  but  only  that  we 
are'  (5$  25).  At  the  basis  of  our  kuowleilge  of  our  selves 
there  lies  ouly  "the  sini])le  auti  utterly  empty  idea:  /;  of 
which  w^e  cannot  even  say  we  have  a  notion,  but  only  a  con- 
sciousness which  accompanies  all  notions.  In  this  /,  or  he 
or  U  (the  thing)  which  thinks,  nothing  more  is  represented 
than  the  bare  transcendental  Subject  of  the  knowledge  =x, 
which  is  only  recognized  by  the  tiioughts  which  are  its  pre- 
dicates, and  of  which,  taken  by  itself,  we  cannot  form-  the 
least  conception"  (tWrf.  •  Paralogisms ').  The  pure  Ego  of 
all  appercei)ti<)ii  is  thus  tor  Kant  not  the  soul,  l)utonly  tliat 

*  Subject'  whi(di  is  the  necessary  correlate  of  the  ()])j(H*t  in 
all  knowledge.  Th(Me  is  a  soul,  Kant  thinks,  but  this  mere 
ego-form  of  our  consciousness  tells  us  nothing  about  it, 
neither  whether  it  be  substantial,  nor  whether  it  be  imma- 
terial, nor  whether  it  be  simple,  nor  whether  it  be  per- 
manent These  declarations  on  Kant's  part  of  the  utter 
barrenness  of  the  consciousness  of  the  pure  Self,  and  of  the 
consequent  impossibility  of  any  deductiTe  or  'rational' 
psychology,  are  what,  more  than  anything  else,  earned  for 
him  the  title  of  the  *  all-destrover.'  TheT)ijlv  self  we  know 
anything  positive  n}>onty  he  thinks,  is  the  eni]urical  me,  not 
the  pure  /  ;  the  self  which  is  an  object  amoug  other  objects 
and  the  'constituents'  of  which  we  ourselves  have  seen,  and 
recognized  to  be  phenomenal  things  appearing  in  the  form 
of  space  as  well  as  time. 

This,  for  our  purposes,  is  a  sufficient  account  of  the 

*  transcendental '  Ego. 

Those  pur])oses  go  no  farther  than  to  ascertain  whether 
anything  in  Kant's  conception  ought  to  make  us  give  up  our 
own,  of  a  remembering  and  appropriating  Thought  incea- 
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mntlj  renewed.  In  manj  respectB  Kant's  meaning  is  ob- 
scure, but  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  squeeze  the 
texts  in  order  to  make  sure  what  it  actually  and  historically 
was.  K  we  can  define  clearly  two  or  three  tilings  which  it 
may  possibly  have  been,  that  will  help  us  just  as  mach  to 
dear  our  own  ideas. 

On  the  whole,  a  defensible  interpretation  of  Kant's 
Tiew  would  take  somewhat  the  following  shape.  Like  our- 
selves he  belieyesin  a  Beality  outside  the  mind  of  which  he 
writes,  bnt  the  critic  who  vouches  for  that  reality  does  so 
on  grounds  of  faith,  for  it  is  not  a  verifiable  phenomenal 
thing.  Neither  is  it  manifold.  The  'Manifold  '  which  the 
intellectual  functions  coin])ine  is  a  mental  manifold  alto- 
*gether,  which  thus  stands  between  the  Ego  of  Appercep- 
^on  and  the  outer  Reality,  but  still  stands  inside  the  mind. 
In  the  function  of  knowing  there  is  a  multiplicity  to  be  con- 
nected, and  Kant  brings  this  multiplicity  inside  the  mind. 
The  Beality  becomes  a  mere  empty  2ocu9,  or  unknowable, 
the  so-called  Noumenon ;  the  manifold  phenomenon  is  in 
the  mind.  We,  on  the  contrar}%  put  the  Multiplicity  with 
the  lieality  outside,  and  leave  the  mind  simple.  Both  of  us 
deal  with  the  same  elements— thoutj^ht  and  ol)ject — the  only 
question  is  in  which  of  them  the  multiplicity  shall  be 
lodged.  Wherever  it  is  lodged  it  must  be  *  synthetized ' 
when  it  comes  to  be  thought  And  that  particular  way  of 
lodging  it  will  be  the  better,  which,  in  addition  to  describ- 
ing the  facts  naturally,  makes  the  '  mystery  of  synthesis ' 
least  hard  to  understand. 

Well,  Kant's  way  of  describing  the  facts  is  mythological. 
The  notion  of  our  thought  being  this  sort  of  an  ela])orato 
internal  macliine-shop  stands  condemned  by  all  wo  said  in 
favor  of  its  simplicity  on  pages  270  fl*.  Our  Thought  is  not 
composed  of  parts,  however  so  composed  its  objects  may 
be.  There  is  no  originally  chaotic  manifold  in  it  to  be  re- 
duced to  order.  There  is  something  almost  shocking  in  the 
notion  of  so  chaste  a  function  carrying  this  Kantian  hurly- 
burly  in  her  womb.  If  we  are  to  have  a  dualism  of  Thought 
and  Beality  at  all,  the  multiplicity  should  be  lodged  in  the 
latter  and  not  in  the  former  member  of  the  couple  of  related 
terms.  The  parts  and  their  relations  surely  belong  less  to 
the  knower  than  to  what  is  known. 
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But  e?en  vere  all  the  mythology  true,  the  process  of 
synthesis  would  in  no  whit  be  explained  by  calling  the  inside 
of  the  mind  its  seat  No  mystery  would  be  made  lighter  by 
such  means.  It  is  just  as  much  a  puzzle  hoic  the  *  Ego  '  can 
employ  the  productive  Imagination  to  make  the  Understand- 
ing  use  the  categories  to  combine  the  data  which  Recognition, 
Association,  and  Apprehension  receive  from  sensible  Intui- 
tion, as  how  the  Thought  can  combine  the  objective  facts. 
Phrase  it  as  one  may,  the  difloolty  is  always  the  same :  the 
Many  knoum  hy  the  One,  Or  does  one  seriously  think  he 
understands  better  how  the  knower  '  connects '  its  objects^ 
when  one  calls  the  former  a  transcendental  Ego  and  the 
latter  a  'Manifold  of  Intuition'  than  when  one  calls  them 
Thought  and  Tilings  respectively?  Knowing  must  have  a 
Vehicle.  Call  the  vehicle  Ego,  or  call  it  Thought,  Psyeho- 
ttis,  boul,  Intelligence,  Consciousness,  Mind,  Beason,  Feel- 
ing> — ^what  you  like — it  must  know.  The  best  grammatical 
subject  for  the  verb  know  would,  if  possible,  be  one  from 
whose  other  properties  the  knowing  could  be  deduced. 
And  if  there  be  no  such  subject,  the  best  one  would  be 
that  with  the  fewest  ambiguities  and  the  least  pretentious 
name.  By  Kant's  confession,  the  transcendental  Ego  lias  no 
])roi)erties,  and  from  it  nothing  can  be  deduced.  Its  name 
is  pretentious,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  seJ,  has  its  mean- 
ing ambiguously  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  substantial 
soul.  So  on  every  possible  account  we  are  excused  from 
using  it  instead  of  our  own  term  of  the  present  passing 
*  Thought,*  as  the  principle  by  which  the  Many  is  simul* 
taneously  known. 

The  awhigutiy  referred  to  in  the  meaning  of  the  tran- 
scendental Ego  is  as  to  whether  Kant  signified  by  it  an 
Agent,  and  by  the  Ex})erien('e  it  helps  to  constitute,  an 
operation  ;  or  whether  the  exj)erience  is  an  event  j»rof///m? 
in  an  unassigned  way,  and  the  Ego  a  mere  indwelling  de- 
ment therein  contained.  If  an  operation  be  meant,  then 
Ego  and  Manifold  must  both  be  existent  prior  to  that  col* 
lision  which  results  in  the  experience  of  one  by  the  other* 
If  a  mere  analysis  is  meant,  there  is  no  such  prior  exist- 
ence, and  the  elements  only  are  in  so  far  as  they  are  in  union. 
Now  Kant's  tone  and  language  are  everywhere  the  veiy 

« 
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words  of  one  who  is  talking  of  operations  and  the  agents 
bj  which  the  J  are  performed.'^  Ami  yet  there  is  reason  to 
thiuk  that  at  bottom  he  may  have  had  nothing  of  the  sort 
in  miud.t  In  this  uncertainty  we  need  again  do  no  more 
than  decide  what  to  think  of  his  transcendental  £go  if  it  be 
an  agent 

Well,  if  it  be  flo«  Transcendentalism  is  only  Substantial* 
iam  grown  shame-faced,  and  the  Ego  only  a  'cheap and 
nasty '  edition  of  the  souL   All  our  reasons  for  preferring 

the  •  Thought '  to  the  *  Soul  *  apply  with  redoubled  force 
when  the  Soul  is  shruuk  to  this  estate.  The  Soul  truly  ex- 
plained nothing  ;  the  '  synthes('s,'  whicli  she  j)orf()rmed, 
were  sim})ly  taken  ready-made  and  clapped  on  to  her  as 
expressions  of  her  nature  taken  after  the  fact ;  but  at  least 
she  had  some  semblance  of  nobility  and  outlook.  She 
was  called  active;  might  select;  was  responsible,  and  per- 
manent in  her  way.  The  Ego  is  simply  nothing :  as  in- 
effectual and  windy  an  abortion  as  Philosophy  can  show. 
It  would  indeed  be  one  of  Reason's  tragedies  if  the  good 
Kant,  with  all  his  honesty  and  strenuous  pains,  should 
have  deemed  this  conception  an  important  outbiith  of  his 
thought 

But  we  have  seen  that  Kant  deemed  it  of  next  to  no  im- 
portance at  alL  It  was  reserved  for  his  Fichtean  and  He- 
gelian successors  to  call  it  the  first  Principle  of  Philosophy, 
to  spell  its  name  in  capitals  and  pronounce  it  with  adora- 
tion, to  act,  in  short,  as  if  they  were  going  up  in  a  balloon, 
whenever  the  notion  of  it  crossed  their  mind.  Here  again, 
however,  I  am  uncertain  of  the  facts  of  history,  and  know 
that  I  raav  not  read  mv  autliors  aright.  The  whole  lesson 
of  Kantian  and  post-Kantian  s})eculation  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  lesson  of  8implicit3%  With  Kant,  complication  both  of 
thought  and  statement  was  an  inborn  infirmity,  enhanced 


•  "As  regards  the  soul,  uow,  or  the  '  I.'  the  '  thinker,'  the  whole  drift  of 
EftDt's  advance  upon  Hume  and  sensational  psychology  Is  towards  the 
demonstration  that  the  sabject  of  knowledge  is  an  AffetU."  (6.  8.  Morris, 
Kant's  Critique,  etc.  (Chicago,  1882),  p.  894.) 

f  "In  Kant's  Prolegomena."  says  II.  Cohen.— I  do  not  myself  find  the 
passage, — is  expressly  said  that  the  problem  is  not  to  show  how  expe- 
rience arises  (ensteht),  but  of  what  it  consists  (bestebt)."  (Kant's  Tbcorie 
d.  firfabruDg  (1871),  p.  188.) 
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by  the  musty  academicism  of  Lis  Kuiiigsberg  existence. 
With  Hegel  it  was  a  raging  fever.  Terribly,  therefore,  do 
the  sour  grapes  which  these  fathers  of  philosophy  have 
eaten  set  our  teeth  on  edge.  We  have  in  England  and 
America,  howeyer,  a  oontemporarj  continuation  of  Hegel- 
ism  from  which,  fortunately,  somewhat  simpler  deliTeranoes 
come ;  and,  unable  to  find  any  definite  psychology  in  what 
Hegel,  Rosenkranz,  or  Erdmann  tells  us  of  the  Ego,  I  turn 
to  Caird  and  Green. 

The  great  difference,  practically,  between  these  authors 

and  Kant  is  their  complete  abstraction  from  the  onloijking 
Psychologist  and  from  the  Reality  he  thinks  he  knows  ;  or 
rather  it  is  the  absorption  of  both  of  these  outlying  terms 
into  the  proper  topic  of  Psychology',  \iz,,  the  mentjil  ex- 
perience of  the  mind  under  observation.  The  Reality 
coalesces  with  the  connected  Manifold,  the  Psychologist 
with  the  Ego,  knowing  becomes  *  connecting,'  and  there 
results  no  longer  a  finite  or  criticisable,  but  an  *  absolute ' 
Experience,  of  which  the  Object  and  the  Subject  are  always 
the  same.  Our  finite  *  Thought '  is  virtually  and  potentially 
this  eternal  (or  rather  this  '  timeless '),  absolute  Ego,  and 
only  provisionally  and  speciously  the  limited  thing  which 
it  seems  primd  facie  to  be.  The  later  '  sections  '  of  our 
'Stream,'  which  come  and  appropriate  the  earlier  one^ 
are  those  earlier  ones,  just  as  in  substantialism  the  Soul  is 
throughout  all  time  the  same.*   This  *  solipsistic '  char- 

*  The  coDtnst  between  the  MoniBm  thus  reached  lad  our  own  pq^dio- 
loglcal  point  of  view  am  be  exhibited  schematically  thus,  the  terms  in 

squares  standing  for  what,  for  us.  are  the  ultimate  irreducible  data  of 
psycholoL  i(  ti  science,  and  the  vincula  above  it  qrmboUsing  the  redactioDi 
which  post-Kantian  idealism  performs : 

Absolute  Self -consciousness 

ReHW)n  or 
Experience. 


'  I— ^^»«»"~— ^^^^^^^ 
Transcendental  Ego  World 


Psycliologist 

1 

Thought        Thought  s  Object 

Fsychologist's 
Beditj 

Psychologist's  Object. 
These  reductions  account  for  tlic  nbi(}uitousne8s  of  the  '  psychologist  < 
fallacy '  (bk.  ii.  ch.  i.  p.  32)  in  the  modern  monistic  writings.   For  usiiii 


I 
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acter  of  an  Experience  conceived  as  absolute  reallj  annilii- 
lates  psychology  as  a  distinct  body  of  science. 

Psychology  is  a  natural  science,  an  account  of  particu- 
Imr  finite  streams  of  thought,  coexisting  and  succeeding 
in  iiine.  It  is  of  course  conceivable  (though  far  from  clearly 
so)  that  in  the  last  metaphysical  resort  all  these  streams 
ol  thought  may  be  thought  by  one  nniyersal  All-thinker. 
But  in  this  metaphysical  notion  there  is  no  profit  for  psy- 
ehology ;  for  grant  that  one  Thinker  does  think  in  all  of  ns, 
still  what  He  thinks  in  me  and  what  in  yon  can  never  be  de- 
duced from  the  bare  idea  of  Him.  The  idea  of  Him  seems 
even  to  exert  a  positively  paralyzing  effect  on  the  mind. 
The  existence  of  finite  thoughts  is  suppressed  altogether. 
Thought's  characteristics,  as  Professor  Green  says,  are 

**  not  to  be  sought  in  the  incidents  of  individual  lives  which  last 
but  for  a  day.  ...  Ho  knowledge,  nor  any  mental  act  involved  in 
knowledge,  can  properly  be  ealled  a  '  phenomenon  of  oonfldon8ne88»* 
.  .  .  For  a  phenomenon  ib  a  sensible  events  related  in  the  way  of 
antecedence  or  oonsequenoe  to  other  sensible  events,  bnt  the  oonsdons- 
nesB  whioh  oonstitntes  a  knowledge  ...  is  not  an  event  so  related 
nor  made  op  of  snob  events.** 

Again,  if 

"  wc  examine  the  oonstitnents  of  any  perceived  ol^eet,  .  •  •  we 

shall  find  alike  that  it  is  only  for  consciousness  that  they  can  exist,  and 
that  the  consciousness  for  which  thev  thus  exist  cannot  >>e  merely  a 
series  of  phenomena  or  a  succession  of  states.  .  .  .  It  then  becomes  clear 
that  there  is  a  function  of  consciousness,  as  exercised  in  the  most  rudi- 
mentary experience  [namely,  the  function  of  synthesis\  which  is  incom- 
patible with  the  definition  of  cousciousuess  as  any  i^rt  of  successioQ  of 
any  sorl  of  pheuomeua.'^  * 

Were  we  to  follow  these  remarks,  we  should  have  to 
abandon  our  notion  of  the  '  Tliought' (perennially  renewed  in 
time,  but  always  cognitive  thereof),  and  to  espouse  instead  of 


■a  nnpardoiiable  logical  sin,  when  talking  of  a  thought's  knowledge  (either 

of  an  object  or  of  itselO.  to  change  the  terms  without  warning,  and,  sub- 
stituting  the  psychologist's  knowledge  therefor,  still  make  as  if  we  were 
continuing  to  talk  of  the  sjime  thing.  For  monistic  idealism,  this  is  flie 
very  enfranchisemeut  of  philosophy,  and  uf  course  cannot  be  too  much  in- 
dulged in. 

*  T.  H.  Oxeen,  Ftolegomena  to  EtUcs,  §§  67,  61, 61 
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itan  entitj  copied  from  thought  in  all  essential  respects,  but 
differing  &om  it  in  being  '  out  of  time.'  What  psychology 
can  gain  by  this  barter  woald  be  hard  to  divine.  More- 
oyer  this  resemblance  of  the  timeless  Ego  to  the  Sonl  is 
completed  by  other  resemblances  still.  The  monism  of 
the  post-Kjiiitiaii  idealists  seems  always  lapsing  into  a 
regular  old-fasliioned  sj)iritualistic  dualism.  They  iuees- 
santlv  talk  as  if,  like  the  Soul,  their  All-thinker  were  an 
Agent,  operating  on  detached  materials  of  sense.  This  may 
come  from  the  accidental  fact  that  the  English  writings  of 
the  school  have  been  more  polemic  than  constmctive,  and 
that  a  reader  may  often  take  for  a  positive  profession  a 
statement  ad  hominem  meant  as  part  of  a  reduction  to  the 
absurd,  or  mistake  the  analysis  of  a  bit  of  knowledge  into 
elements  for  a  dramatic  myth  about  its  creation.  But  I 
think  the  matter  has  profounder  roots.  Professor  Green 
constantly  talks  of  the  '  activity  '  of  Self  as  a  *  condition '  of 
knowledge  taking  i)lace.  Facts  are  said  to  become  incor- 
porated with  other  facts  only  through  the  '  cuUion  of  a  com- 
bining self-consciousness  upon  data  of  sensation.* 

**  Every  object  wc  perceive  .  .  .  requires,  in  order  to  its  presen- 
tation, the  action  of  a  principle  of  consciousness,  not  itself  subject  to 
conditions  of  time,  upon  suocessive  appearances,  sneh  action  as  may 
hold  the  appearances  together^  without  fusion,  in  an  apprehended 
fiiot."  ♦ 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  that  the  connection  of  things  in 
our  knowledge  is  in  no  whit  expl(tiired.  by  making  it  the 
deed  of  an  agent  whose  essence  is  self-identity  and  who  is 
out  of  time.  The  agency  of  phenomenal  thought  coming 
and  going  in  time  is  just  as  easy  to  understand.  And  when 
it  is  furthermore  said  that  the  agent  that  combines  is  the 
same  *  self-distinguishing  sul)ject'  w  hich  '  in  another  mode 
of  its  activity '  presents  the  manifold  object  to  itself,  the 
uniiitclligil)ilitit?s  Lecoiue  (jiiite  jiaroxysmal,  and  we  are 
forced  to  confess  that  the  entire  school  of  thought  in  ques- 
tion, in  s])ite  of  occasional  glimpses  of  something  more  re* 
fined,  still  dwells  habitually  in  that  mythological  stage  of 
thought  where  phenomena  are  explained  as  results  of 
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dramas  enacted  by  entities  which  but  reduplicate  the  char- 
aoiers  of  the  phenomena  themselyes.  The  self  must  not 
only  know  its  object, — ^that  is  too  bald  and  dead  a  relation 

to  be  written  down  and  left  in  its  static  state.  The  know- 
inj5  must  be  painted  as  a  'famous  victory'  in  wliich  tlie 
object's  distinctness  is  in  some  way  '  overcome.* 

The  self  exists  as  one  self  only  as  it  opposes  itself,  as  object,  to 
itself  as  subject,  and  immediately  denies  and  transcends  that  opposi- 
tion. Only  because  it  is  such  a  concrete  unity,  which  has  in  itself  a 
resolved  contradiction,  can  the  intelligence  cope  with  all  the  nianifold- 
ness  and  division  of  the  migiity  univcisc.  and  hope  to  master  its  secrets. 
As  the  lightnin<;  sleeps  in  the  dew-dro}),  so  in  the  simple  and  trans- 
parent unity  of  self-consciousness  there  is  held  in  iHiuilibrium  that  vital 
antagonism  of  opposites  which  .  .  .  seems  to  rend  the  world  asunder. 
The  iutelligenoe  is  able  to  uaderstand  the  world,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
break  down  the  barrier  between  itself  and  things  and  find  itself  in  them, 
jnst  because  its  own  existence  is  implicitly  the  solution  of  all  the  division 
and  conflict  of  things."* 

This  dynamic  (I  had  almost  written  dynamitic)  way  of 
reprosentin*;  knowledge  has  the  merit  of  not  being  tame. 
To  turn  from  it  to  our  own  psychological  formulation  is  like 
turning  from  the  fireworks,  tra])-doors,  and  transformations 
of  the  pantomime  into  the  insipidity  of  the  midnight,  where 

* '  ghaady  through  the  drizzling  nin» 
On  the  bald  street  breaks  the  blank  day  t*'f 

And  jet  tnm  we  mnst,  with  the  confession  that  onr 

*  Thought' — a  cognitive  phenomenal  event  in  time — is,  if 
it  exist  at  all,  itself  the  only  Thinker  which  the  facts  re(|uire. 
The  only  service  that  transcendental  e;^a>isni  has  done  to 
psychology  has  been  by  its  protests  against  iiume's  *  bundle  *- 

•B.  Cttird:  Hegel  (1888),  p.  149. 

f  One  is  almost  templed  to  believe  that  the  pantomime-state  of  mind 
and  that  of  the  Uegeliau  dialectics  aj'e,  emotionally  considered,  one  and  the 
aame  thing.  In  the  pantomime  all  common  things  are  represented  to 
happen  in  impossible  ways,  people  jump  down  each  other's  throats,  houses 
turn  Inside  out,  old  women  become  young  men.  everything  'passes  into 
its  opposite '  with  inconceivable  celerity  and  skill;  and  this,  so  far  from 
producing  perplexity,  briiii^s  niptnre  to  the  beholder's  mind.  And  so  in 
the  Hegelian  logic,  relations  eUcwlRiL'  recognized  under  the  insipid  name 
of  distinctions  (such  as  that  between  knower  and  object,  many  and  une) 
must  tirst  be  translated  into  impossibilities  and  contradictions,  then  'tran- 
scended '  and  identified  by  miracle,  ere  the  proper  temper  is  induced  for 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  spectacle  they  show. 
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theory  of  mind.    But  this  service  has  been  ill-performed  ; 
for  the  Egoists  themselves,  let  them  say  what  they  will, 
believe  in  the  bundle,  and  in  their  own  system  merely  tie  it 
up,  with  their  special  transcendental  string,  invented  for 
that  use  alone.   Besides,  they  talk  as  if,  with  this  miraculoun 
tying  or  'relating,'  the  Ego's  duties  were  done.    Of  its  far 
more  important  duty  of  choosing  some  of  the  things  it  ties 
and  appropriating  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  they 
tell  us  never  a  word.    To  sum  up,  then,  my  own  opinion  of 
the  transcendentalist  school,  it  is  (whatever  ulterior  meta- 
physical truth  it  may  divine)  a  school  in  which  psj-cholo^^y 
at  least  has  naught  to  learn,  and  whose  deliverances  about 
the  Ego  in  particular  in  no  wise  oblige  us  to  re>i8e  our  own 
formulation  of  the  Stream  of  Thought.* 

With  this,  all  possible  rival  formulations  have  been  dis- 
cussed.   The  literature  of  the  Self  is  large,  but  all  its 


*  The  reader  will  please  uuderstaud  that  I  am  quite  willing  to  leave  the 
hypothesis  of  the  transceudental  Ego  as  a  substitute  for  the  passing 
Thought  open  to  disciission  on  general  itpeculntire  grmmdg.    Only  in  thi» 
hook  I  pn*fer  to  stick  by  the  common  sense  nssumplion  that  we  have  suc- 
cessive conscious  states,  because  all  psychologists  make  it,  and  because  one 
docs  not  see  how  thure  can  be  a  Psychology  written  which  does  not  postulate 
such  thoughts  as  its  ultimate  data.    The  data  of  all  natural  sciences  be- 
come in  turn  subjects  of  a  critical  treatment  more  refined  than  that  which 
the  sciences  themselves  accord;  and  so  it  may  fare  in  the  end  with  our 
passing  Thought.    We  have  ourselves  seen  (pp.  299-305)  that  the  teiinbU 
certainty  of  its  existence  is  less  strong  than  is  usually  assumed.  My 
quarrel  with  the  transcendental  Egoists  is  mainly  about  their  ^rou/i(/c  for 
their  belief.    Did  they  consistently  propose  it  as  a  ntbttitute  for  the  |)a.ssing 
Thought,  did  they  consistently  dtny  the  lattrr't  exittertfe,  I  should  rospoot 
their  position  more.    But  so  far  as  I  can  understand  them,  they  habitually 
believe  in  the  passing  Thought  also.    They  seem  even  to  believe  in  the 
IxK-kian  stream  of  separate  idea.H,  for  the  chief  glory  of  the  Ego  in  their 
pages  is  always  its  power  to  'overcome'  this  separatencss  and  unite  the 
naturally  disunited,  ^  tyntfietmng,'  '  eonnefiing,'  or  'relating'  tfu  ideas 
together  being  used  as  synonyms,  by  transcendeutalist  writers,  for  knotting 
variou*  objecU  at  onee.    Not  the  being  conscious  at  all,  but  the  being  con- 
scious of  many  thingt  together  is  held  lobe  the  dilhcult  thing,  in  our  |>sychic 
life,  which  onlj-^  the  wonder-working  Ego  can  perform.   But  on  what 
slippery  ground  does  one  get  the  moment  one  changes  the  definite  notion 
of  knomng  an  objeet  into  the  altogether  vague  one  of  uniting  or  tynthetiang 
Oif  i'U'is  of  its  various  parts  I — In  the  chapter  on  Sensation  we  shall  come 
ui>(>it  all  this  again. 
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authors  may  be  classed  as  radical  or  mitigated  representa- 
tives of  the  three  schools  we  have  named,  substautialism, 
associationism,  or  transcendentalism.  Our  own  opinion 
must  be  classed  apart,  although  it  incorporates  essential 
elements  from  all  three  schools.  There  need  never  have 
heen  a  quarrel  between  aSBodationism  and  its  rivals  if  the former 
had  admiUed  the  ind&xmpoeaUetimty  of  every  pulse  of  thought, 
amd  the  loiter  been  wSling  to  allow  that  *  perishing  *  pulses  (f 
thought  might  reeoOect  and  know. 

We  may  sum  up  by  saying  that  personality  implies  the 
incessant  presence  of  two  elements,  an  objective  person, 
known  l)y  a  passing  subjective  Thought  and  recognized  as 
oontinuing  in  time.  Hereafter  let  its  use  the  loords  ME  and  I 
for  the  empirical  person  and  the  judging  Thought. 

Certain  vieissitvdes  in  the  me  demand  our  notice. 

In  the  first  place,  although  its  changes  are  gradual, 
they  become  in  time  great.  The  central  ])art  of  the  me  is 
the  feeling  of  the  body  and  of  the  adjustments  in  the  head; 
and  in  the  feeling  of  the  body  should  be  included  that  of 
the  general  emotional  tones  and  tendencies,  for  at  bottom 
these  are  but  tli(^  liabits  in  wliich  organic  activities  and  sen- 
sibilities nm.  Well,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  this  assem* 
blage  of  feelings,  most  constant  of  all,  is  yet  a  prey  to  slow 
mutation.  Our  powers,  bodily  and  mental,  change  at  least 
as  fast,*   Our  possessions  notoriously  are  perishable  facts. 


*  "When  we  compftre  the  listleiB  inacdTlty  of  tbeiDfant,  dumberiDg* 
from  the  moment  at  which  he  takes  his  milky  food  to  the  luoincut  at  which 
he  wftkes  to  reciiiire  it  again,  with  the  restless  energies  of  tlml  niigUty  being 
which  be  is  to  become  in  his  maturer  years,  pouring  truth  aftor  truth,  in 
rapid  and  dazzling  i)rofusion,  upon  the  woi  ld.  or  grasping  in  liis  single  liand 
the  destiny  of  empires,  how  few  are  the  ( ircunisiances  of  resemblance 
whieh  we  cm  trace,  of  all  that  intelligence  which  is  afterwards  to  be  dls- 
pkjed;  how  little  mora  is  seen  than  what  serves  to  give  feeble  motion  to 
the  mere  machinery  of  life  I  .  .  .  Every  age,  if  we  may  speak  of  many 
ages  in  the  few  years  of  human  life,  seems  to  be  marked  with  a  distinct 
character.  Each  has  its  peculiar  objects  which  excite  lively  affections;  and 
in  cafh,  exertion  is  excited  by  affections,  which  in  other  periods  terminate 
without  indiu'ing  active  desire.  The  boy  finds  a  world  in  less  space  than 
thai  which  bounds  his  visildc  horizon;  he  wanders  over  his  range  of  field 
and  exhausts  his  strength  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  which,  in  the  years  that 
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The  identity  which  the  JdiscoTera,  as  it  surveys  this  long 
procession,  can  only  be  a  relative  identity,  that  of  a  slow 

shifting  in  wliicli  there  is  ahviiys  some  coiimion  ingredient 
retained.*  The  commonest  element  of  all,  the  most  xmi- 
form,  is  the  possession  of  the  same  memories.  However 
difiereut  the  man  may  be  from  the  youth,  both  look  back 
on  the  same  childhood,  and  call  it  their  own. 

Thus  the  identity  found  by  the  /  in  its  mc  is  only  a 
loosely  construed  thing,  an  identity  'on  the  whole,'  just 
like  that  which  any  outside  observer  might  find  in  the  same 


follow,  are  seen  only  to  bo  neglected;  while  to  him  the  objects  that  are 
afterwards  to  absorb  Ins  whole  soul  are  as  iiuUilereut  as  the  objects  of  hi«i 
preseut  passions  are  destined  then  to  appear.  .  .  .  How  mauy  opport uni- 
ties must  eveiy  one  have  had  of  witnenlng  the  progress  of  intellectiiA] 
decay,  and  the  coldness  that  steals  upon  the  once  benevolent  heart!  We 
quit  our  country,  perhaps  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  after  an  absence  of 
many  years  we  return  with  all  the  remembrances  of  past  pleasure  wbicli 
grow  more  tender  as  they  approadi  tlieir  objects.  We  eagerly  seek  him  to 
whose  paternal  voice  we  iiave  been  a<  (  u^tmned  to  listen  with  the  sjime  rev- 
erence us  if  its  prediciions  had  possessed  oracular  certainty,— who  tirst  led 
us  into  knowledge,  and  whose  image  has  been  constantly  joined  in  our 
mind  with  all  that  yeneratlon  which  does  not  forbid  love.  We  find  htm 
sunk,  perhaps,  in  the  imbecility  of  Idiotism,  unable  to  recognize  us, — igno- 
rant alike  of  the  pasiand  of  the  future,  and  living  only  in  the  sensibility  of 
animal  gratification.  We  seek  the  favorite  companion  of  our  childhood, 
whose  ten<lerness  of  heart,  etc.  .  .  .  We  find  him  hardened  into  a  nuiD, 
meetiuq:  us  scarcely  with  the  cold  hypocrisy  of  dissembled  friendship — in 
his  general  relations  to  the  world  careless  of  the  misery  he  is  not  to  fvtd. 
.  .  .  When  we  observe  all  this,  ...  do  we  use  only  a  metaphor  of  little 
meaning  when  we  say  of  him  that  be  is  become  a  different  pei'son.  and  that 
his  mind  and  character  are  changed?  In  what  does  the  identity  consist? 
.  .  .  The  supposed  test  of  identity,  when  applied  to  the  mind  in  tlicse 
casi^s.  completely  fails.  It  neither  affects,  nor  is  affected,  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  the  sjune  circumstances.  It  therefore,  if  the  test  be  a  just  one.  is 
not  the  same  identical  niitid."  (T.  Hrown:  Lecturcson  the  Philosophy  of 
the  iiuuian  .Mind,  'on  Mental  Identify.  > 

♦"Sir  John  Cutler  had  a  pair  of  l»lH(  k  worsted  stockiiiirs.  which  his 
■maid  darned  so  often  with  silk  that  they  became  at  last  a  pair  of  silk 
Stockings.  Now,  supposing  these  stockings  of  Sir  John's  endued  with 
some  degree  of  consciousness  at  every  particular  darning,  th^  would  have 
been  sensible  that  they  were  the  same  individual  pair  of  stockings  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  darning;  and  this  sensation  would  have  continued  in 
them  through  all  the  sticcession  of  darnings;  and  yet  after  the  last  of  all, 
there  was  not  perhaps  one  thread  left  of  the  first  pair  of  stockinsrs:  hut 
they  were  ixrowii  to  hv  silk  stoekiiiirs.  as  was  said  before."  (Pope's  Alar- 
tinus  IScriblerus,  c^uoted  by  Brown,  ibid.) 
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assemblage  of  facts.  We  often  say  of  a  man  'he  is  so 
^lianged  one  wonld  not  know  him';  and  so  does  a  man, 
less  often,  speak  of  himsell   These  changes  in  the  me, 

recognize d  by  the  I,  or  by  outside  observers,  may  be  grave 
or  slight.    They  deserve  some  notice  here. 

THE  MUTATIOirS  OF  THB  BBLS* 

may  be  divided  into  two  main  cUisses : 

1.  Alterations  of  memoiy ;  and 

2.  Alterations  in  the  present  bodily  and  spiritnal  selves. 

1.  JUeraiUaiM  ijf  memory  are  either  loeeea  or  false  recol- 
lections.  In  either  case  the  me  is  changed.  Should  a  man 

be  punished  for  what  he  did  in  his  childhood  and  no  longer 
remembers?  Hhoulil  he  be  punished  for  crimes  enacted 
in  post-epileptic  unconsciousness,  somnambulism,  or  in  any 
involuntarily  induced  state  of  which  no  recollection  is  re- 
tained ?  Lawy  in  accord  with  common-sense,  says :  "  No ; 
he  is  not  the  same  person  forensically  now  which  he  was 
ihen."  These  losses  of  memory  are  a  normal  incident  of 
extreme  old  age,  and  the  person's  me  shrinks  in  the  ratio 
of  the  facts  that  have  disappeared. 

In  dreams  we  forget  our  waking  experiences ;  they  are 
as  if  they  were  not.  And  the  converse  is  also  true.  As  a 
rule,  no  memory  is  retained  during  the  waking  state  ol 
what  has  happened  during  mesmeric  trance,  although  when 
again  entranced  the  person  may  remember  it  distinctly,  and 
may  then  forget  facts  belonging  to  the  waking  state.  We 
ihns  have,  within  the  bounds  of  healthy  mental  life,  an 
approach  to  an  alternation  of  m^e. 

False  memories  are  by  no  means  rare  occurrences  in 
most  of  us,  and,  whenever  they  occur,  they  distort  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  me.  3Iost  people,  pr()l)al)ly,  jire  in  doubt 
about  certain  matters  ascribed  to  their  ])a.st.  The}*  may 
have  seen  them,  may  have  said  them,  done  them,  or  they 
may  only  have  dreamed  or  imagined  they  did  so.  The 
-content  of  a  dream  will  oftentimes  insert  itself  into  the 
stream  of  real  life  in  a  most  perplexing  way.  The  most 
frequent  source  of  false  memory  is  the  accounts  we  give  to 
others  of  our  experiences.   Such  accounts  we  almost  al- 
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ways  make  both  more  simple  and  fnore  interesting  than  the 
truth.  We  quote  what  we  should  have  said  or  done, 
rather  than  what  we  really  said  or  did  ;  and  in  the  first 
telling  we  may  be  fully  aware  of  the  distinction.  But  ero 
long  the  fiction  expels  the  reality  from  memory  and  reigns 
in  its  stead  alone.  This  is  one  great  source  of  the  fallibil- 
!  ity  of  testimony  meant  to  be  quite  honest.  Especially 

where  the  marvellous  is  concerned,  the  story  takes  a  tilt 
tlmt  way,  and  the  memory  follows  the  story.  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter quotes  from  Miss  Cobbe  the  following,  as  an  instance 
of  a  very  common  sort : 

"  It  hapi)eued  once  to  the  Writer  to  hear  a  most  scrupulously  con- 
scientious friend  narrate  an  incident  of  table-turning,  to  which  she 
ap|iended  an  assurance  that  the  table  rap|)ed  when  nobrtdy  rraa  trithiu 
a  yard  of  it.  The  writer  being  confoundinl  by  this  latter  fact,  the 
lady,  though  fully  satisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  her  stjitement,  promised 
to  look  at  the  uotv  she  luid  made  ten  years  previously  of  the  iransac- 
<  tion.    The  note  was  exumintKl,  and  was  found  to  contain  the  distinct 

statement  that  the  table  mppwl  when  tfte  hamUi  of  six  persons  resteti 
on  it  !  The  lady's  memory  as  to  all  other  {xtints  proved  to  Ix;  strictly 
correct  ;  and  in  this  point  she  had  erred  in  entire  good  faith."* 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  a  st<iry  of  this  sort  accu- 
rate in  all  its  details,  although  it  is  the  iues.sential  details 
that  suffer  most  change. t  Dickens  and  Balzac  were  said  t*> 
have  constantly  mingled  their  fictions  with  their  real  expe- 
riences. Every  one  must  have  known  some  specimen  of 
our  mortal  dust  so  intoxicated  with  the  thought  of  his  own 
♦  person  and  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  as  never  tf>  be  able 
even  to  think  the  truth  when  his  autobiography  was  in 
question.  Amiable,  harmless,  radiant  J.  V. !  mayst  thou 
ne'er  wake  to  the  difference  between  thy  real  and  thy 
fondly-imagined  self !  | 


•  Hours  of  Work  and  Play,  p.  100. 

fFor  a  careful  study  of  the  errors  In  narratives,  eee  E.  Gumey:  Phan- 
tasms of  the  Living,  vol.  i.  pp.  126-158.  In  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  for  May  1887  Mr.  Richard  Hodgson  shows 
by  an  t?xtraordinary  array  of  instances  how  utterly  inaccurate  ever^-one's 
description  from  memory  of  a  rapid  series  of  events  is  certain  to  be. 

tSop  .Tnslah  Royce  (Mind,  vol.  13.  p.  244,  and  Pn>cecdlngs  of  Am.  Soc. 
of  Psyi  li.  lirvi  jirch,  vol.  i.  p.  .366).  for  evidence  that  a  certain  sort  of  hal- 
luc'innlion  of  memory  which  he  calls  '  pseudo-presentiment'  is  no  uncom- 
mon phcnnincnon. 
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2.  When  we  pass  beyouil  filterations  of  memoiy  to  ab- 
normal alterations  in  the  present  self  we  have  still  graver 
disturbances.  These  alterations  are  of  three  main  types, 
from  the  descriptive  point  of  yiew.  But  certain  cases  unite 
features  of  two  or  more  types ;  and  onr  knowledge  of  the 
•elements  and  causes  of  these  changes  of  personality  is  so 
slight  that  the  diyision  into  types  must  not  be  regarded  as 
iiaviug  any  profound  significance.   The  types  are: 

(1)  Insane  delusions ; 

(2)  Alternating  selves ; 

(3)  Mediumships  or  possessions. 

\)  lu  insanity  we  often  have  delusions  projected  into 
the  past,  which  are  melancholic  or  sanguine  according  to 
the  character  of  the  disease.  But  the  worst  alterations  of 
the  self  come  from  present  perversions  of  sensibility  and 
impulse  which  leave  the  past  undisturbed^  but  induce  the 
patient  to  think  that  the  present  «ne  is  an  altogether  new 
personage.  Something  of  this  sort  happens  normally  in 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  whole  character,  intellectual  as 
well  as  Yolitionaly  which  takes  place  after  the  time  of 
puberty.  The  pathological  cases  are  curious  enough  to 
merit  longer  notice. 

The  basis  of  our  personality,  as  M.  liibot  says,  is  that 
feeling  of  our  \dtality  which,  because  it  is  so  perpetually 
present,  remains  in  tiie  background  of  our  consciousness. 

**It  is  the  basis  beeaiue,  always  preaent^  always  acting,  without 
peace  or  rest,  it  knows  neither  sleep  nor  fainting,  and  lasts  as  long  as 
life  itself,  of  which  it  is  one  form.  It  serves  as  a  support  to  that  self- 
<son8cious  me  which  memory  constitutes,  it  is  the  medium  of  association 
among  its  other  parts.  .  .  .  Suppose  now  that  it  were  possible  at  once 
to  change  our  body  and  put  anotlier  into  its  plaop  :  skeleton,  vessels, 
viscera,  muscles,  skin,  everything  made  new,  except  the  nervous  sys- 
tem with  its  stored-up  memory  of  tlie  past.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  such  a  case  the  ufHux  of  iniaccusionicd  vital  sensations  would 
prmluce  the  gravest  disorders.  Between  tlie  old  sense  of  existence  en- 
graved on  the  nervous  system,  and  the  new  one  acting  with  all  tho 
intensity  of  its  reality  and  novelty,  there  would  bo  irreconcilable  con- 
tradiction.** ♦ 


*  Maladies  de  la  M^otoe,  p.  8S.  The  little  that  would  he  left  of  per. 
«>nal  consciousness  if  all  our  senses  stopped  their  work  is  ingenuously 
«hown  in  the  remark  of  the  ezlraordiuary  anesthetic  youth  whose  case 
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With  the  beginniuga  of  cerebral  disease  there  oftea 
happens  somethiug  quite  comparable  to  tliis  : 

'•MitsjieH  of  new  seiwiition,  liitlierto  foreign  to  the  individuni,  im- 
pulses and  idcjts  of  the  tuimc  inexperienced  kind,  for  example  terrors^ 
representations  of  enacted  crime,  of  enemies  pursuing  one,  etc.  At  the- 
outset,  these  stand  in  contrast  witli  tijo  old  familiar  me.  as  a  strange, 
often  astonishing  and  abhorrent  thou.  *  Often  their  invasion  into  tho^ 
former  circle  of  feelings  is  felt  as  if  the  old  self  were  being  taken  |x>s-. 
iiession  of  by  a  dark  overjM^wering  might,  and  the  fact  of  such  '  i)osj*es- 
eion'  is  described  in  fantastic  images.  Always  this  doubleness,  this 
struggle  of  the  old  self  against  the  new  discordant  forms  of  experience, 
is  accompanied  with  painful  mental  conflict,  with  passion,  witli  violent 
emotional  excitement.  This  is  in  great  part  the  rca.<»on  for  the  common 
experience,  that  the  first  stage  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  of 
mental  disease  is  an  emotional  alteraticm  {mrticularly  of  a  melancholic 
sort.  If  now  the  brain-aflfection,  which  is  the  immwliate  cau.se  of  the^ 
new  abnormal  train  of  ideas,  bo  not  n>lieve<l,  the  lattt-r  IxH-omes  con- 
firmed. It  may  gradually  contract  as-sociations  with  the  trains  of  ideas- 
which  characterized  the  old  self,  or  portions  of  the  latter  may  be  ex- 
tinguished and  lost  in  the  progress  of  the  cerebral  malady,  so  that  little 
by  little  the  opposition  of  the  two  conscious  me's  abates,  and  the  emo- 
tional storms  are  calnietl.  But  by  that  time  the  old  me  itsri/  has  Inen 
falsified  ami  fumed  into  amther  by  those  associations,  by  that  recojw 
tion  into  itself  of  the  abnormal  elements  of  feeling  and  of  will.  Tho- 
patient  may  again  Ix?  quiet,  and  his  thought  sometimes  logically  correct, 
but  in  it  tho  morbid  erroneous  ideas  are  alwjiys  present,  with  tho  adhe- 
sions they  have  contracted,  as  uncontrollable  premises,  and  tho  man  is- 
DO  longer  the  same,  but  a  really  new  person,  his  old  self  trans- 
formed." t 


Professor  StrDmpell  rciK»rts  (in  the  Deutsches  Archiv  f.  kiln.  Med.,  xxii. 
847,  1878).  This  l>oy,  whom  we  shall  later  find  instructive  iu  many  con- 
nections, was  totally  anwslhctic  without  and  (so  far  as  could  be  tested^ 
within,  save  for  the  sight  of  one  eyo  and  the  hearing  of  one  car.  When 
bis  eye  was  closed,  be  said  :  "  Wenn  ich  nieht  selien  kann,  da  bin  ich  gar 
nicM—l  no  longer  am." 

*  "One  can  compare  the  state  of  the  patient  to  nothing  so  well  as  to 
that  of  a  caterpillar,  which,  keeping  all  its  caterpillar's  ideas  and  remem- 
brances, should  suddenly  become  a  butterfly  with  a  butterfly's  senses  and 
sensallone.  Between  the  old  and  the  new  state,  between  the  first  self,  that 
of  the  cateqdllur.  and  the  second  s<>lf,  that  of  the  butterfly,  there  is  a  deep- 
scission,  a  complete  rupture.  The  new  feelings  find  no  anterior  series  to 
which  they  can  knit  themselves  on  ;  the  patient  can  neither  Interpret  nor 
use  them  ;  he  docs  not  recognize  tliem  ;  they  are  unknown.  Hence  two 
conclusions,  the  first  which  consists  in  bis  saying,  F  no  longer  am;  tbtj- 
soe<inil.  sunn  what  later,  which  consists  iu  his  saying,  I  am  another  person."'' 
(11-  Tiiine  :  ih-  rintnlHgence,  Sme  edition  (1878).  p.  462. 

f  \V.  (;rl(  singer  :  Mental  Diseases,  g  29. 
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Bnt  the  patieut  himself  rarely  continues  to  describe  the 
cliaiigo  in  just  these  terms  unless  new  h(xUhj  snusations  in 
him  or  the  loss  of  old  ones  play  a  prt  tloniinant  ])art. 
Mere  perversions  of  sight  and  hearing,  or  even  of  impulse, 
soon  cease  to  be  felt  as  contradictions  of  the  nnity  of  the 
me. 

What  tbe  particular  perversions  of  the  bodily  sensibil- 
ity may  be»  which  give  rise  to  these  contradictions,  is  for  the 
inost  part  impossible  for  a  sotmd-minded  person  to  con- 
ceive. One  patient  has  another  self  that  ro[)ejits  all  Lis 
thoughts  for  liini.  Others,  anionj^  whom  are  some  of  the 
first  characters  in  history,  have  familiar  (hrmous  who  speak 
with  them,  and  are  replied  to.  In  another  someone 
*  makes '  his  thoughts  for  him.  Another  has  two  bodies, 
lying  in  different  beds.  Some  patients  feel  as  if  they  had 
lost  parts  of  their  bodies,  teeth,  brain,  stomach,  etc.  In 
some  it  is  made  of  wood,  glass,  bntter,  etc.  In  some  it 
does  not  exist  any  longer,  or  is  dead,  or  is  a  foreign  object, 
quite  separate  from  tlio  speaker's  self.  Occasionally,  ])arts. 
of  the  bodv  lose  their  connection  for  consciousness  with 
the  rest,  and  are  treated  as  belonging  to  another  jierson 
and  moved  by  a  hostile  wilL  Thus  the  right  hand  may 
fight  with  the  left  as  with  an  enemy.*  Or  the  cries  of  the 
patient  himself  are  assigned  to  another  person  with  whom 
the  patient  expresses  sympathy.  The  literature  of  insan- 
ity is  tilled  with  narratives  of  such  illusions  as  these.  M. 
Taiue  quotes  from  ajiatient  of  Dr.  Krishaber  an  account  of 
.sufferings,  from  which  it  will  be  sei  n  how  completely  aloof 
from  what  is  normal  a  man's  experience  may  suddenly  be- 
come : 

After  the  first  or  second  day  it  was  for  some  weeks  impossible  to 
observe  or  analyse  myself.  The  soffering— angina  pectoris — ^was  too 
overwhelming.  It  was  not  till  the  first  days  of  •aauary  that  I  could 
giro  an  account  to  myself  of  what  I  experienced.  •  .  •  Here  is  the  first 
thing  of  which  I  retain  a  clear  remembrance.  I  was  alone,  and  already 
a  prey  to  permanent  visual  trouble,  when  I  was  suddenly  seized  with  a 
visual  tronhle  infinitely  more  pronounced.  Objects  grew  small  and  re- 
ceded to  infinite  distances-^men  and  things  together.   I  was  myself.im* 


*  See  the  interesting  ease  of  '  old  Stump  '  ill  the  Proceedings  of  tUe  Am. 
Soc.  for  Psych,  liesearch,  p.  553. 
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measurably  far  away.  I  looked  about  mc  with  terror  and  astonish- 
ment ;  Ute  trorld  iras  escaping  from  me.  ...  I  remarked  at  the  .same 
time  that  my  voice  was  extremely  far  away  from  me.  that  it  sounde<i  no 
longer  as  if  mine.  1  struck  the  ground  with  my  foot,  and  jwrccived  its 
resistance  ;  but  this  rcsislauce  seemed  illusory — uot  that  the  soil  wa.s 
soft,  but  that  the  weight  of  my  body  was  reduced  to  almost  nothing. 
...  I  had  the  feeling  of  being  without  weight.  .  .  In  addition  to 
being  so  distant,  "objects  appeared  to  me  /lat.  When  I  spoke  with 
anyone,  I  saw  him  like  an  imago  cut  out  of  paper  with  no  relief.  .  .  .  This 
sensation  lasted  int^^rmittently  for  two  years.  .  .  .  Constantly  it  seemed 
as  if  my  legs  did  not  belong  to  me.  It  was  almost  as  bad  with  my  arms. 
As  for  my  head,  it  seemed  no  longer  to  exist.  ...  1  apjx'ared  to  my- 
self to  act  automatically,  by  an  impulsion  foreign  to  myself.  .  .  .  There 
was  inside  of  me  a  new  being,  and  another  part  of  rays(>lf,  the  old  be- 
ing, which  took  no  interest  in  the  new-comer.  I  distinctly  rememlx'r 
saying  to  myself  that  the  sufferings  of  this  new  being  were  to  me 
indifferent.  I  was  never  really  dupe  of  these  illusions,  but  my  mind 
grow  often  tired  of  incessantly  correcting  the  new  impressions,  and  1 
let  myself  go  and  lived  the  unhappy  life  of  this  new  entity.  I  bad  an 
ardent  desire  to  see  my  old  world  again,  to  get  back  to  my  old  self. 
This  desire  kept  me  from  killing  myself.  ...  I  was  another,  and  I 
hated,  I  despised  this  other  :  he  was  perfectly  odious  to  me  ;  it  was  cer- 
tainly another  who  had  taketi  my  form  and  assumed  my  functions."  * 

In  cases  similar  to  this,  it  is  as  certain  that  the  /  is  un- 
altered as  that  the  m^is  changed.  That  is  to  say,  the  pres- 
ent Thought  of  the  patient  is  cognitive  of  both  the  old  me 
and  the  new,  so  long  as  its  memory  holds  good.  Only, 
within  that  objective  sphere  which  formerly  lent  itself  so 
simply  to  the  judgment  of  recognition  and  of  egoistic  appro- 
priation, strange  perplexities  have  arisen.  The  present  and 
the  past  both  seen  therein  will  not  unite.  Where  is  my  old 
me?  What  is  this  new  one?  Are  they  the  same  ?  Or  have 
I  two  ?  Such  questions,  answered  by  whatever  theorj-  the 
patient  is  able  to  conjure  up  as  plausible,  form  the  begin- 
ning of  his  insane  life.f 

•De  rintelllgcnce,  8me  f'<Ution  (1878),  vol.  ii,  note.  p.  481.  Kri»- 
baber's  book  (La  Nevropathic  Cerebro-cardinque,  1873)  is  full  of  similar 
observations. 

f  Sudden  alterations  in  outward  fortune  often  produce  such  a  change 
So  t)ie  empirical  me  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  pathological  disturbance  of 
Mlf-mnficiniisness.  When  a  poor  man  draws  the  big  prize  in  a  lottery,  or 
uiiL'\pe<  u  <lly  inherits  an  estate;  when  a  man  high  in  fame  is  publicly 
(lisgnit-cil,  .1  millionaire  becomes  a  pauper,  or  a  loving  husband  and  father 
sns  hi--  f;itiiily  perish  at  one  fell  swoop,  there  is  temporarily  such  a  rupture 
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A  case  with  whioli  I  am  acqvamted  through  Dr.  0.  J. 
Fisher  of  Tewksburj  has  possibly  its  origin  in  this  way. 
Tlie  woman,  Bridget  F.» 

has  heen  many  yean  liiBaae,  and  always  speaks  of  her  supposed  self 
as  *  the  rat,*  asking  me  to  *  bury  the  little  rat»*  ete.  Her  resl  self  she 
speaks  of  in  the  third  person  as  *  the  good  woman,*  saying,  *The  good 
woman  knew  Dr.  F.  and  used  to  work  for  him,*  etc.  Sometimes  she 
aadly  asks:  'Bo  you  think  the  good  woman  will  ever  come  back  ?'  She 
works  at  needlework,  knitting,  laundry,  etc.,  and  shows  her  work,  say* 
ing,  '  Isn't  that  good  for  only  a  rat? '  She  has,  during  periods  of  depres- 
sion, hid  herself  under  bnildiiij^s,  and  crawled  into  holes  and  under 
boxes.  '  She  was  only  a  rat,  and  wants  to  die,'  she  would  say  wiieu  we 
found  her.** 

2.  The  phenomenon  of  alternating  personality  in  its  sim- 
plest phases  seems  based  on  lapses  of  memory.  Any  man 
becomes,  as  we  say,  inconsistent  with  himself  if  he  forgets  his 
engagements,  pledges,  knowledges,  and  habits;  and  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  degree  at  what  point  we  shall  say 
that  his  personality  is  changed.  In  the  pathological  cases 
known  as  those  of  doable  or  alternate  personality  the  lapse 
of  memory  is  abmpti  and  is  nsnally  preceded  by  a  period 
of  nneonsdonsness  or  synoope  lastiiig  a  variable  length  of 
time.  In  the  hypnotic  trance  we  can  easily  produce  an 
alteration  of  the  personality,  either  by  telling  the  subject  to 
forget  all  that  has  happened  to  him  since  such  or  such  a  date, 
in  which  case  he  becomes  (it  may  be)  a  child  again,  or  by 
telling  him  he  is  another  altogether  imaginary  personage,  in 
which  case  all  facts  about  himself  seem  for  the  time  being 
to  lapse  from  ont  his  mind,  and  he  throws  himself  into  the 
new  character  with  a  Tivacity  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  histrionic  imagination  which  he  possesses.*  But  in  the 
pathological  cases  the  transformation  is  spontaneous.  The 
most  famous  case,  perhaps,  on  record  is  that  of  Fciida  X., 


between  all  psst  bsblts,  whether  of  an  active  or  a  passive  kind,  and  the 
exigencies  and  possibilities  of  the  new  situation,  that  the  individual  may 
And  no  medium  of  continuity  or  nssooiation  to  carry  him  over  from  the  one 
phase  to  the  other  of  his  life.   Under  these  conditions  mental  derangement 

is  no  unfrequent  result. 

*  The  number  of  subjects  who  can  do  this  with  any  fertility  aud  exit* 
berance  is  relatively  quite  small. 
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reported  by  Dr.  Azam  of  Bordeaux.*  At  the  age  of  foiuv 
teen  this  woman  began  to  pass  into  a '  secondary  *  state 
characterized  by  a  change  in  her  general  disposition  and 

character,  as  if  certain  'inhibitions/  previously  existing, 
were  suddenly  removed.  During  the  secondary  state  she 
remembered  the  first  state,  hut  on  emerging  from  it  into 
the  first  state  she  remembered  nothing  of  the  second.  At 
the  age  of  forty-four  the  duration  of  the  secondary  state 
(which  was  on  the  whole  superior  in  qnality  to  the  original 
state)  had  gained  upon  the  latter  so  much  as  to  occupy  most 
of  her  time.  During  it  she  remembers  the  events  belonging 
to  the  original  state,  but  her  complete  oblivion  of  the  sec- 
ondary state  when  the  original  state  recurs  is  often  veiy 
distressing  to  her,  as,  for  example,  when  the  transition 
takes  phice  in  a  carriage  on  her  way  to  a  funeral,  and  she 
hasn't  the  least  idea  which  one  of  her  friends  may  be  dead. 
She  actually  became  pregnant  during  one  of  her  early  sec- 
ondary states,  and  during  her  first  state  had  no  knowledge 
of  how  it  had  come  to  pass.  Her  distress  at  these  blanks 
of  memory  is  sometimes  intense  and  once  drove  her  to 
attempt  suicide. 

To  take  another  ezam2)le,  Dr.  Bieger  gives  an  account  t 
of  an  epileptic  man  who  for  seventeen  years  had  passed  his 
life  alternate!}'  free,  in  prisons,  or  in  asylums,  his  character 
being  ordei  ly  enough  in  the  normal  state,  but  alternating 
with  ])(Miods,  during  which  he  would  leave  his  home  for 
several  W(M»ks,  leading  the  life  of  a  thief  and  vagaboud,  be- 
ing sent  to  jail,  having  epileptic  hts  and  excitement,  being 
accused  of  malingering,  etc,  etc.,  and  with  never  a  memoiy 
of  the  abnormal  conditions  which  were  to  blame  for  all 
his  wretchedness. 

"  I  have  never  got  from  anyone,"  says  Dr.  Rieger.  so  singular  an 
impr(*S8ion  as  from  this  man,  of  whom  it  could  not  Ik-  said  that  he  had 
any  properly  conscious  pjvst  at  all.  ...  It  is  really  impossible  to  think 
one's  self  into  sucli  a  state  of  mind.  His  last  lareeny  had  Invn  jier- 
formed  iu  Niirnberg,  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  saw  himself  before  the 


♦  First  in  the  Revue  Scientifiqne  for  May  26.  1876.  then  in  his  book, 
ilypnotisme.  Double  Cooscieoce,  et  Alterations  de  la  Peraomudite  (Farui 
1887). 

t  Der  Ilypuoliamus  (1884),  pp.  109-15. 
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oomt  and  then  in  the  hospital,  but  without  in  the  least  understand- 
ing the  reason  why.  Tliat  he  had  epileptic  attacks?,  he  knew.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  convince  him  that  for  hoars  together  lie  raved  and 
acted  in  an  abnormal  way." 

Another  remarkable  case  is  that  of  Mary  Bejuolds^ 
lately  republished  again  by  Dr*  Weir  Mitchell.*  This  dnll 
and  meluicholy  young  woman,  inhabiting  the  Pennsylvania 
wilderness  in  1811, 

"  was  found  one  morning,  long  after  her  habitual  time  for  rising,  in  a^ 
profound  sleep  from  which  it  was  impossil)!**  to  arouse  her.  After 
eighteen  or  twenty  hours  of  sleeping  she  awakened,  but  in  a  state  of 
unnatural  consciousness.  Memory  had  tied.  To  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses she  was  as  a  being  for  the  first  time  ushered  into  the  world.  'All 
of  the  past  that  remained  to  her  w;us  tht;  faculty  of  pronouncing  a  few 
words,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  as  purely  instinctive  as  the  wailings^ 
of  an  infant ;  for  at  first  the  words  which  she  uttered  were  connected 
with  no  ideas  in  her  mind.*  Until  she  was  taaght  their  significance 
they  were  unmeaning  sonnds. 

*  Her  eyes  were  Tirtually  for  the  first  time  opened  npon  the  worlds 
Old  things  had  passed  away ;  all  things  had  become  new.'  Her  parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  friends,  were  not  recognised  or  acknowledged  as  snob 
by  her.  She  bad  never  seen  them  before,— never  known  them,— was- 
not  aware  that  such  persons  had  been.  Kow  for  the  first  time  she* 
was  introduced  to  their  company  and  acquaintance.  To  the  scenes  by 
which  she  was  surrounded  she  was  a  perfect  stranger.  The  house,  the> 
lields,  the  forest,  the  hills,  the  vales,  the  streams, — all  were  novelties. 
The  beauties  of  the  landscape  were  all  unexplored. 

*' She  had  not  the  slightest  consciousness  that  she  had  ever  existed 
previous  to  the  moment  in  which  slie  awoke  from  that  mysterious 
8lnmT>er.  '  in  a  word,  she  was  an  infant,  just  lM)rn,  yet  Iwrn  in  a  state  of 
maiurity,  with  a  capacity  for  reliahiug  the  rich,  sublime,  luxuriant 
wonders  of  created  nature/ 

(•  The  first  lesson  in  her  education  was  to  teach  her  1^  what  ties  sh» 
wasbonnd  to  those  hy  whom  she  was  surrounded,  and  the  duties  de- 
Tdving  upon  her  accordingly.  This  she  was  very  slow  to  learn,  and^ 
'indeed,  never  did  learn,  or,  at  least,  never  would  acknowledge  the 
ties  of  consanguinity,  or  scarcely  those  of  friendship.  She  considered 
those  she  had  once  known  as  for  the  most  part  strangers  and  enemies,, 
among  whom  she  was,  by  some  remarkable  and  unaccountable  means,, 
transplanted,  though  from  what  region  or  state  of  existence  was  aprob-- 
lem  unsolved.' 

"  The  next  lesson  was  to  re-teach  her  the  arts  of  reading  and  wTiting. 
She  was  apt  enough,  and  made  such  rapid  progi'ess  in  both  that  in  a 

•  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  April  4^ 
1888.  Also,  leas  complete,  in  Harper's  Magazhie,  May  1860. 
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few  weeks  she  had  readily  re-learned  to  read  and  write.  In  copying  her 
name  which  her  brother  had  written  for  her  as  a  first  lesson,  she  took 
her  pen  in  a  very  awkward  manner  and  began  to  copy  from  right  to  left 
in  the  Hebrew  mode,  as  though  she  had  betjp  transplanted  from  an 
£astern  soil.  .  .  . 

•*  The  next  thing  that  is  noteworthy  is  the  change  which  took  place 
in  her  disposition.  Instead  of  being  melancholy  she  was  now  cheer- 
ful to  extremity.  Instead  of  being  reserved  she  was  buoyant  and  social. 
Formerly  taciturn  and  retiring,  she  was  now  merry  and  jocose.  Her 
disposition  was  totally  and  ab«!oluteIy  changed.  While  she  wan,  in  this 
second  state,  extravagantly  fond  of  company,  she  was  much  more  en- 
amoured of  nature's  works,  as  exhibited  in  the  forests,  hills,  vales,  and 
water-courses.  She  used  to  start  in  the  morning,  either  on  foot  or 
horseback,  and  ramble  until  nightfall  over  the  whole  country  ;  nor  was 
fiho  at  all  particular  whether  she  were  on  a  path  or  in  the  trackless  forest. 
Her  predilection  for  this  manner  of  life  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
restraint  neces-sarily  imposed  upon  her  by  her  friends,  which  caused  her 
to  consider  them  her  enemies  and  not  companions,  and  she  was  glad  to 
keep  out  of  their  way. 

"  She  knew  no  fear,  and  as  bears  and  panthers  were  numerous  in 
the  woods,  and  rattlesnakes  and  copi)erhead8  abounded  everywhere, 
her  friends  told  her  of  the  danger  to  which  she  exposed  herself,  but  it 
produced  no  other  effect  than  to  draw  forth  a  contemptuous  laugh,  as 
fihe  said,  '  I  know  you  only  want  to  frighten  me  and  keep  me  at  home, 
but  you  miss  it,  for  I  often  see  your  bears  and  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that  they  are  nothing  more  than  black  hogs.* 

**  One  evening,  after  her  return  from  her  daily  excursion,  she  told 
the  following  incident :  '  As  I  was  riding  to-day  along  a  narrow  path  a 
great  black  hog  came  out  of  the  wo<xl8  and  stopped  before  me.  I  never 
«aw  such  an  impudent  black  hog  before.  It  stood  up  on  its  hind  feet 
and  grinned  and  gnashed  its  teeth  at  me.  I  could  not  make  the  horse 
go  on.  I  told  him  he  was  a  fool  to  be  frightened  at  a  hog.  and  tried  to 
whip  him  jKist,  but  he  would  not  go  and  wanttnl  to  turn  back.  I  told 
the  hog  to  get  out  of  the  way,  but  he  did  not  mind  me.  "Well,"  said  I, 
"  if  you  won't  for  words.  I'll  tr>'  blows  ; so  I  got  off  and  took  a  stick, 
and  walked  up  toward  it.  When  I  got  pretty  close  by,  it  got  down  on 
all  fours  and  walke<l  away  slowly  and  sullenly,  stopping  every  few  steps 
and  looking  back  and  grinning  and  growling.  Then  I  got  on  my  horse 
and  rode  on.''  .  .  . 

"Thus  it  continued  for  five  weeks,  when  one  morning,  after  a  pro- 
tracted sleep,  she  awoke  and  was  herself  again.  She  recognized  the 
parental,  the  brotherly,  and  sisterly  tics  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
peneil,  and  immediately  went  about  the  performance  of  duties  in- 
ciimlx  iit  ii|H>n  her,  and  which  she  had  planned  five  weeks  pre\iously. 
(  Jn  ut  wa?.  Ik  t  surprise  at  the  change  which  one  night  (as  she  supposed) 
had  pHKliurd.  Nature  bore  a  different  aspect.  Not  a  trace  was  left  in 
hor  mind  <>1'  the  giddy  scenes  through  which  she  had  passed.    Her  ram- 
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Mings  thxoQgh  fbe  forest^  ber  tricks  and  hnmor,  all  were  fuded  fromlier 

memory,  and  not  a  shadow  left  behind.  Her  parents  saw  their  child ; 
her  brothers  and  aiaters  saw  their  sister.  She  now  had  all  the  k  iiowledge 
that  she  had  possessed  in  her  first  state  previous  to  the  change,  still 
fresh  and  in  as  vigorous  exercise  as  thougli  no  change  had  been.  But 
any  new  acquisitions  she  had  made,  and  any  new  ideas  slie  had  obtained, 
were  lost  to  her  now— yet  not  lost,  but  laid  up  out  of  sight  in  safe-keep- 
ing for  future  use.  Of  course  her  natural  disposition  returned:  her 
melancholy  was  deepened  by  the  information  of  what  had  CKcurred.  All 
went  on  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and  it  was  fondly  hoi)ed  that  the 
mysterious  occurrences  of  those  five  weeks  would  never  be  rei>eated,  but 
tliese  aatidpationa  weienotto  be  realized.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few 
weeks  abe  fell  into  a  profonnd  sleep,  and  awoke  in  her  seoond  state, 
taking  up  ber  new  life  again  predaety  where  she  had  left  it  when  she 
before  passed  from  that  state.  She  was  not  now  a  daughter  or  a  sister. 
All  the  knowledge  she  possessed  was  that  acquired  dnring  the  few  weeks 
of  her  former  period  of  seoond  consciousness.  She  knew  nothing  of 
the  intervening  time.  Two  periods  widely  separated  were  brought  into 
contact.    She  thought  it  was  but  one  night. 

**  In  this  state  she  came  to  understand  perfectly  the  facts  of  her  case, 
not  from  memory,  but  from  information.  Yet  her  buoyancy  of  spirits 
wai4  so  great  that  no  depression  was  produced.  On  the  contrary,  it 
added  to  her  cheerfulness,  and  was  made  the  foundation,  as  was  every- 
thing else,  of  mirth. 

•* These  alternations  from  one  state  to  another  continued  at  intervals 
of  varying  length  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  but  finally  ceased  when 
she  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  thirty-six,  leaving  her  j>enna/*ew<Zy 
in  her  second  state.  In  this  she  remained  without  oliange  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  of  her  life.'* 

The  emotional  opposition  of  the  two  siateB  seemSy  how- 
e^r,  to  have  become  gradually  effaced  in  Mary  Beynolds : 

**  The  change  from  a  gay,  hysterical,  mischievous  woman,  fond  of 
jests  and  subject  to  almird  beliefs  or  delusive  convictions,  to  one  retain- 
ing the  joyousness  and  love  of  society,  but  sobered  down  to  levels  of  prac- 
tical usefidness,  was  gradual.  The  most  of  the  twenty-five  years  which 
followed  she  was  as  different  from  her  melancholy,  morbid  self  jus  from 
the  hilarious  condition  ot  the  early  years  of  her  sr'cond  state.  Some  of 
her  family  .spoke  of  it  as  her  third  stat<'.  She  is  described  as  becoming 
rational,  industrious,  and  very  cheerful,  yet  reasonably  serious ;  pos- 
sessed of  a  wcll-balanoed  tempcrameiit,  and  not  having  the  slightest 
indication  of  an  injured  or  disturbed  mind.  For  some  years  she  taught 
sebool,  and  in  that  oapacity  was  both  useful  and  aooeptable,  being  a 
general  favorite  with  old  and  yonng. 

*<  Daring  these  hut  twenty-five  years  she  lived  in  the  same 
hoDse  with  the  Bev.  Dr.  John  V.  Beynolds,  her  nephew,  part  of  that 
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time  keeping  houBo  for  him,  showing  a  sound  judgment  and  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  dutieH  of  her  position. 

"  Dr.  Reynold.^,  who  is  still  living  in  Meadville,"  says  Dr.  Mitcliell, 
and  who  ha»  nio»t  l^indly  phtced  the  facts  at  my  disposal,  statt>s  in 
his  letter  to  mo  of  January  4,  1888,  that  at  a  later  period  of  hor  life  she 
«aid  she  did  sometimes  seem  to  have  a  dim,  dreamy  idea  of  a  shadowy 
past,  which  she  could  not  fully  grasp,  and  could  not  be  certain  whether 
it  originated  in  a  piirtially  restored  nKMn»»ry  or  in  the  statements  of  the 
■events  by  others  during  her  abnormal  stute. 

*'  Mi.ss  Reynolds  died  in  January,  1854,  at  the  ago  of  sixty-one.  On 
the  morning  of  the  day  of  her  death  she  rose  in  her  u.sual  health,  ate 
her  breakfast,  and  8U|)erintende<l  household  duties.  While  thus  em- 
ployed she  suddenly  raised  her  liands  to  her  head  and  exclaimed  : 
*  Oh  !  I  wonder  what  is  the  nuitter  with  my  head  ! '  and  immeiliately 
fell  to  the  floor.  When  carried  to  a  sofa  she  gitsiK'd  once  or  twice  and 
<Jied." 

In  such  cases  as  the  preceding,  in  which  the  secondary 
character  is  superior  to  the  first,  tliere  seems  reason  to 
think  that  the  first  one  is  the  morbid  one.  The  word  inhi- 
bition describes  its  dulness  and  melancholy.  Felida  X.'s 
original  character  was  dull  and  inelanchol}'  in  comparison 
with  that  which  she  later  acquired,  and  the  change  may  be 
regarded  as  the  removal  of  inhibitions  which  had  main- 
tained themselves  from  earlier  years.  Such  inhibitions  we 
«11  know  temporarily,  when  we  can  not  recollect  or  in  some 
other  way  command  our  mental  resources.  The  systema- 
tized amnesias  (losses  of  memory)  of  hypnotic  subjects  or- 
<lored  to  forget  all  nouns,  or  all  verbs,  or  a  particular  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  or  all  that  is  relative  to  a  certain  person, 
are  inhibitions  of  the  sort  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  They 
sometimes  occur  spontaneously  as  symptoms  of  disease.* 
Now  M.  Pierre  Janet  has  shown  that  such  inhibitions  when 
they  bear  on  a  certain  class  of  sensations  (making  the  sub- 
ject antcsthetic  thereto)  and  also  on  the  memory  of  such 
sensations,  are  the  basis  of  changes  of  personality.  The 
auii'sthetic  and  '  amnesic  '  hysterif  is  one  person  ;  but  when 
you  restore  her  inhibited  sensibilities  and  memories  by 
plunging  her  into  the  hypnotic  trance — in  other  words,  when 


*  Cf.  l{il>ot's  Dlsca.'ies  of  Menu)ry  fi»r  cases.  See  also  a  large  number  of 
tlinn  ill  Kdibcs  Winslow's  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Mind, 
chapters  xiii-x>ni. 
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yon  rescue  them  from  their  '  dissociated '  and  split-off  con- 
dition, aud  make  tliem  rejoin  the  other  sensibilities  and 
memories — she  is  a  diti"«rent  person.  As  said  above  (p.  203), 
tlie  hypnotic  trance  is  one  method  of  restoring  sensibility 
iu  hysterics.  But  one  day  when  the  liysteric  anjipsthetic 
named  Lucie  was  already  in  the  hypnotic  trance,  M.  Janet 
for  a  certain  reason  continued  to  make  passes  over  her  for 
a  fall  half-hour  as  if  she  were  not  already  asleep.  The  re- 
sult was  to  throw  her  into  a  sort  of  syncope  from  which, 
after  half  an  hour,  she  revived  in  a  second  somnambulic  con- 
dition entirely  unlike  that  which  had  characterized  her 
thitherto — diii'erent  sensibilities,  a  diU'erent  memory,  a  dif- 
ferent  person,  in  short.  In  the  waking  state  the  poor  young 
woman  was  anji'sthetic  all  over,  nearly  deaf,  and  with  a 
badly  contracted  tield  of  vision.  Bad  as  it  was,  however, 
sight  was  her  best  sense,  and  she  used  it  as  a  guide  in  all 
ber  movements.  With  her  eyes  bandaged  she  became  en- 
tirely helpless,  and  like  other  persons  of  a  similar  sort 
whose  cases  have  been  recorded,  she  almost  immediately 
fell  asleep  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  her  last 
sensorial  stimulus.  M.  Janet  calls  this  waking  or  primary 
(one  can  hardly  in  such  a  connection  say  'normal  ')  state  by 
the  name  of  Lucie  1.  In  Lucie  2,  her  first  sort  of  hy])notic 
trance,  the  ansBsthesias  were  diminished  but  not  removed. 
In  the  deeper  trance,  *  Lucie  3,'  brought  about  as  just  de- 
acribed,  no  trace  of  them  remained.  Her  sensibility  became 
perfect,  and  instead  of  being  an  extreme  example  of  the 
'visual'  type,  she  was  transformed  into  what  in  Prof. 
Oharcot's  terminology  is  known  as  a  motor.  That  is  to 
.sa}',  that  whereas  wlien  awake  she  had  thought  in  visual 
terms  exclusively,  and  could  imagine  things  only  l)v  remem- 
bering how  they  /oo/.w/,  now  in  tliis  deeper  trance  her 
thoughts  and  memories  seemed  to  M.  Janet  to  be  largely 
composed  of  images  of  movement  and  of  touch. 

Having  discovered  this  deeper  trance  and  change  of 
personality  in  Lucie,  M.  Janet  naturally  became  eager  to 
find  it  in  his  other  subjects.  He  found  it  in  Rose,  in  Marie, 
and  in  Leonie  ;  and  his  brother.  Dr.  Jules  Janet,  who  was 
interne  at  the  Sal]>etriere  Hns])ital,  found  it  in  the  celebrated 
subject  Wit ....  whose  trances  had  been  studied  for  years 
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bj  the  TariooB  dooiors  of  that  institntion  without  any  of 

them  having  happened  to  awaken  this  verj  peculiar  iudi- 
jViduality.*  • 

AVith  the  return  of  all  the  sensibilities  in  the  (le€|)er 
trance,  these  subjects  turned,  as  it  were,  into  normal 
persons.  Their  memories  in  particular  grew  more  exten- 
sive, and  hereupon  M.  Janet  spins  a  theoretic  generaliza- 
tion. When  a  certain  kind  of  sensation,  he  sajs,  is  abdr 
ished  in  an  hysteric  paiienit,  there  is  also  oMiished  aUmg  toiih 
it  oS  reodOecHcn  of  past  sensations  of  that  kind.  If,  for  ex- 
ample,  hearing  be  the  ansBsthetic  sense,  the  patient  becomes 
unable  even  to  imagine  sounds  and  voices,  and  Las  to 
speak  (when  speech  is  still  j)()ssil)le)  by  means  of  motor  or 
articulatory  cues.  If  the  motor  sense  be  abolished,  the  }>h- 
tient  must  will  the  movements  of  his  limbs  bj  first  detiuing 
them  to  his  mind  in  visual  terms,  and  must  innervate  his 
Toioe  by  premonitory  ideas  of  the  way  in  which  the  words 
are  going  to  sound.  The  practical  consequences  of  this 
law  would  be  great,  for  all  experiences  belonging  to  a 
sphere  of  sensibility  which  afterwards  became  anaesthetic, 
as,  for  exani})le,  touch,  would  have  been  stored  away  and 
remembered  in  tactile  terms,  and  would  be  incontinently 
forgotten  as  soon  as  the  cutaneous  and  muscular  sensibility 
should  come  to  be  cut  out  in  the  course  of  disease. 
Memory  of  them  would  be  restored  again,  on  the 
other  hand,  so  soon  as  the  sense  of  touch  came  back. 
Now,  in  the  hysteric  subjects  on  whom  M.  Janet  experi- 
mented, touch  did  come  back  in  the  state  of  trance.  The 
result  was  that  all  sorts  of  memories,  absent  in  the  ordinary 
condition,  came  back  too,  and  they  could  then  go  back  and 
explain  the  ori;^in  of  many  otherwise  inexj)licable  things  in 
their  life.  One  stage  in  the  giejit  convulsive  crisis  of  hys- 
tcro-epUepsj,  for  example,  is  what  French  writers  call  the 
phase  des  aUitttdes  passioneUeSt  in  which  the  patient,  without 
speaking  or  giving  any  account  of  herself,  will  go  through 
the  outward  movements  of  fear,  anger,  or  some  other  emo- 
tional state  of  mind.   Usually  this  phase  is,  with  each 


*  See  the  interesting  account  by  M.  J.  Janet  in  ilie  iievue  Scieatlflqac^ 
May  19.  l»bb. 
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patient,  a  thing  so  stereotyped  as  to  seem  automatic,  and 
doubts  have  even  been  expressed  as  to  whether  any  cou- 
sciousness  exists  whilst  it  lasts.  "When,  however,  the 
patient  Lucie's  tactile  sensibility  came  back  in  the  deeper 
trance,  she  explained  the  origin  of  her  hysteric  crisis  in  a 
great  fright  which  she  had  had  when  a  child,  on  a  day 
when  certain  men,  hid  behind  the  onrtains,  had  jumped  out 
upon  her ;  she  told  how  she  went  through  this  scene  again 
in  all  her  crises ;  she  told  of  her  sleep-walking  fits  through 
the  house  when  a  child,  and  how  for  several  months  she  ' 
had  been  shut  in  a  dark  room  because  of  a  disordtjr  of  the 
eyes.  All  these  were  things  of  which  she  recollected  no- 
tliing  when  awake,  because  they  were  records  of  experiences 
mainly  of  motion  and  of  touch. 

But  M.  Janet's   subject  Leonie  is  interesting,  and  M9f 
shows  best  how  with  the  sensibilities  and  motor  impulses 
the  memories  and  character  will  change. 

*'Tlii.s  woman,  whose  life  sounds  nion'  liko  an  improbable  romance 
than  a  genuine  history,  has  had  attacks  of  natural  somnambulism  since 
the  ago  of  three  years.  She  has  been  hypnotized  constantly  by  all  sorts 
of  persons  from  the  age  of  sixteen  upwards,  and  she  is  now  forty-five. 
Whilst  her  normal  life  developed  in  one  way  in  the  midst  of  her  poor 
oountry  8iirroiindiiig8>  her  seoond  life  was  passed  in  drawing-rooms  and 
doetors*  offloes,  and  natiually  took  an  entirely  different  direction.  To^ 
day,  when  in  her  normal  state,  this  poor  peasant  woman  is  a  serioas- 
and  rather  sad  person,  calm  and  slow,  Tery  mild  with  every  one,  and 
extremely  timid  :  to  look  at  her  one  would  never  suspect  the  personage 
which  she  contains.  But  hardly  is  she  put  to  sleep  hypnotically  when 
a  metamorphosis  occurs.  Her  face  is  no  longer  the  same.  She  keeps 
her  eyes  closed,  it  is  true,  but  the  acuteness  of  her  other  senses  supplies^ 
their  place.  She  is  Lray,  noisy,  restless,  sometimes  insup]>ortably  so. 
She  remains  good-natured,  but  hiui  acquired  a  singular  tendency  to  irony 
and  sharp  jasting.  Nothing  is  more  curious  than  to  hear  her  after  a 
sitting  when  she  has  received  a  visit  from  strangei-s  who  wished  to  see 
her  asleep.  She  gives  a  word-portrait  of  them,  apes  their  manners, 
pretends  to  know  their  little  ridiculous  aspects  and  passions,  and  for 
each  invents  a  romance.  To  this  character^nst  he  added  the  posses- 
sion of  an  enormons  namher  of  recollections,  whose  existence  she  does 
not  even  sn^MOt  when  awake,  for  her  amnesia  is  then  complete.  ... 
She  refoses  the  name  of  Ltenie  and  takes  that  of  L&>ntine  (L6onie  2) 
to  which  her  first  magnetizers  had  accustomed  her.  *  That  good  woman 
is  not  myself,*  she  says,  '  she  is  too  stupid ! '  To  herself,  Leontine  or 
L6onie  8,  she  attributes  all  the  s<msations  and  all  the  actions,  in  a  word 
all  the  conscious  experiences  which  she  has  undergone  in  iomnan^buligm^ 
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niid  knits  them  together  to  make  the  historj'  of  her  already  long  life. 
To  Ltouie  1  [as  M.  Janet  calls  the  waking  tvnnian]  on  the  other  band,sh<- 
exclusively  ascribes  the  events  lived  through  in  waking  honrs.  I  was 
at  first  struck  by  an  important  exception  to  the  rule,  and  was  disposeil 
to  think  that  there  might  be  something  arbitrary  in  this  |»artitioD  of 
her  rocoUeclions.  In  the  normal  state  Leonio  has  a  husliand  and  chil- 
dren ;  but  Leonie  2,  the  somnambulist,  whilst  acknowledging  the  children 
jis  her  own,  attributes  the  husband  to  '  the  other.'  This  choice,  Wiw 
perhaps  explicable,  but  it  followed  no  rule.  It  wa.s  not  till  later  that  I 
learned  that  her  miignctizeru  in  early  days,  as  audacious  as  certain  hyp- 
notizers  of  recent  date,  had  somuambulized  her  for  her  firet  acamche- 
vieiUs,  and  that  she  hiul  lapsed  iuto  that  state  siiontancously  in  the 
later  ones.  L6onio  8  was  thus  quite  right  in  ascribing  to  herself  the 
children— it  was  she  who  had  had  them,  and  the  rule  that  her  first 
trance-state  forms  a  different  |)ersonality  was  not  broken.  But  it  is 
tlie  same  with  her  second  or  deeiicst  state  of  trance.  When  after  the 
renewed  iiasses,  syncoj*,  etc.,  she  reaches  the  condition  which  I  have 
called  Iv^nie  3.  she  is  another  person  still.  Serious  and  grave,  instead 
of  being  a  restless  child,  she  speaks  slowly  and  moves  but  little.  Again 
she  separat«B  herself  from  the  waking  Leonie  1.  '  A  good  but  rather 
stupid  woman,'  she  says,  '  and  not  nie.'  And  she  also  separates  hers*>lf 
from  I/onie  2  :  '  How  can  you  see  anything  of  me  in  that  crazy  crea- 
ture ? '  she  says.    '  Fortiniately  I  am  nothing  for  her.' " 

Leonie  1  knows  only  of  lierHelf  ;  Leonie  2,  of  herself  and 
of  L^ouie  1  ;  Leonie  3  knows  of  herself  and  of  both  the 
others.  Leonie  1  has  a  >'isual  consciotisness ;  Leonie  2  has 
one  hoth  A-isual  and  auditory  ;  in  Leonie  3  it  is  at  once 
visual,  audit*)ry,  and  tactile.  Prof.  Janet  thought  at  first 
that  he  was  Leonie  3*8  discoverer.  But  she  told  him 
that  she  hud  been  frequently  in  that  condition  before.  A 
former  magnetizer  had  hit  upon  her  just  as  M.  Janet  had, 
in  seeking  by  means  of  passes  to  deepen  the  sleep  of 
Leonie  2. 

"Tliis  resurrection  of  a  somnambulic  personage  who  had  been 
extinct  for  twenty  years  is  curious  enough  ;  and  in  s|)eaking  to  I>V>nie 
8,  I  naturally  now  adopt  the  name  of  Ltonore  which  was  given  her  by  her 
first  master." 

The  most  carefully  studied  case  of  multiple  personality 
is  that  of  the  hysteric  youth  Louis  V.  about  whom  MM. 
Bourru  and  Burot  have  written  a  book.*  The  symptoms 
.-ire  too  intricate  to  be  reproduced  here  with  detail.  Suffice 
it  thiit  Louis  V.  had  led  an  irregular  life,  in  the  array,  in 

*  Variations  de  la  Penonnalite  (Paris,  1888). 
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fiospitals,  and  in  honses  of  oorreciiony  and  had  had  nnmer- 

ous  hysteric  antesthesias,  paralyses,  and  contraotnres  attack- 
ing him  differently  at  different  times  and  when  he  lived  at 
different  places.    At  eighteen,  at  an  agricultural  House  of 
<jorrection  he  was  bitten  by  a  viper,  which  brought  on  a 
conTuIsiye  crisis  and  left  both  of  kis  legs  paralyzed  for 
three  years.    During  this  condition  he  was  genile»  moral) 
and  indnatrioaa   But  suddenly  at  last^  after  a  long  con- 
Tulsive  seisure,  his  paralysis  disappeared,  and  with  it  his 
memory  for  all  the  time  during  which  it  had  endured.  His 
character  also  ehanged :  he  became  quarrelsome,  glutton- 
ous, impolite,  stealing  his  comrades'  wine,  and  money  from 
an  attendant,  and  finally  escaped  from  the  establishment 
And  fought  furiously  when  lie  was  overtaken  and  caught. 
Xiater,  when  he  first  fell  under  the  observation  of  the 
authors,  his  right  side  was  half  paralyzed  and  insensible, 
4Uid  his  character  intolerable;  the  application  of  metals 
transferred  the  paralysis  to  the  Irft  side,  abolished  his 
xecollections  of  the  otiier  condition,  and  carried  him  psy- 
chically back  to  the  hospital  of  Bic^tre  where  he  had  been 
treated  for  a  similar  physical  condition.    His  character, 
opinions,  education,  all  underwent  a  concomitant  trans- 
formation.   He  was  no  longer  the  personage  of  the  moment 
before.    It  appeared  ere  long  that  any  present  nervous  dis- 
order in  him  could  be  temporarily  removed  by  metals, 
magnets,  electric  or  other  baths,  etc. ;  and  that  any  past 
•disorder  could  be  brought  back  by  hypnotic  suggestion. 
He  also  went  through  a  rapid  spontaneous  repetition  of  his 
series  of  past  disorders  after  each  of  the  convulsiye  attacks 
which  occurred  in  him  at  intervals.    It  was  observed  that 
each  physical  state  in  whicli  he  found  himself,  excluded 
<;ertain  menyories  and  brought  with  it  a  definite  modifica- 
tion of  character. 

**The  law  of  these  changes,"  say  the  authors,  "is  quite  clear. 
There  exist  predoe,  oonBtant,  and  neoessary  relatloiM  between  the 
bodily  and  the  mental  state,  snch  that  it  is  impossible  to  modify  the 
cue  without  modifying  the  other  in  a  parallel  Cushion.'*  * 


♦  Op.  cit.  p.  84.  In  this  work  and  in  Dr.  Azam's  (cited  on  a  previous 
page).  ^  well  as  in  Prof.  Th.  Itibot's  Maladies  dc  la  Personnalite  (1865),  the 
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The  case  of  tlii«  proteiform  iutlividual  would  seem,  tlien, 
uicely  to  corroborate  M.  P.  Jauet's  law  that  auwsthesias  and 
gaps  in  memory  go  together.  Coupling  Janet's  law  with 
Locke's  that  changes  of  memory  bring  changes  of  personal- 
ity, we  should  have  an  apparent  explanation  of  some  cases  at 
least  of  altei-uate  personality.  But  mere  amcsthesia  does 
not  sufficiently  explain  the  changes  of  disposition,  which  are 
probably  due  to  nKKliticatious  in  the  perviousness  of  motor 
and  associative  paths,  co-ordinate  with  those  of  the  senso- 
rial ])aths  rather  than  consecutive  upon  them.  And  indeed 
a  glance  at  other  cases  than  M.  Janet's  own,  suffices  to  show 
us  that  sensibility  and  meraorj'  are  not  coupled  in  any 
invariable  way.*  M.  Janet's  law,  true  of  his  own  cases, 
does  not  seem  to  hold  good  in  all. 

Of  course  it  is  mere  guesswork  to  speculate  on  what 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  amnesias  which  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  changes  in  the  Self.  Changes  of  blood-supply  have 
naturally  been  invoked.  Alternate  action  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres was  long  ago  proposed  b}'  Dr.  Wigan  in  his  book 
on  the  Duality  of  the  Mind.  I  shall  revert  to  this  expla- 
nation after  considering  the  third  class  of  alterations  of  the 
Self,  those,  namely,  which  1  have  called  'possessions.' 

I  have  myself  become  quite  recently  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  a  case  of  alternate  personality  of  the  *  ambu- 


rcader  will  find  information  nnd  references  relative  to  the  other  known 
cases  of  the  kind. 

*  His  own  brother's  subject  Wil  although  in  her  ampsthetic  waking 

Slate  she  recollected  nothing  of  either  of  her  trances,  yet  remembered  her 
deeper  trance  (in  which  her  seiisibiliticH  became  perfect — see  above,  p.  207i 
when  she  was  in  her  lighter  trance.  Nevertheless  in  the  latter  she  was  a« 
anffislhelic  aa  when  awake.  {Loc.  eU.  p.  619.)— It  does  not  appear  that 
there  waa  any  important  difference  in  the  sensibility  of  Felida  X.  Ijctween 
her  two  slates— as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  M.  Azam's  account  she  was  to 
some  degree  nntpsthetic  in  both  {fip.  eit.  pp.  71,  96).— In  the  rase  of  double 
personality  reported  by  M.  Dufay  (Hevue  Scientifique,  vol.  xvni.  p.  69), 
the  memory  seems  to  have  been  best  in  the  more  anesthetic  condition.— 
Hypnotic  subjects  made  blind  do  not  necessarily  lose  their  visual  ideas.  It 
appears,  then,  twth  that  amnesias  may  occur  without  aniestheaias,  and  anss- 
ihLsi.'is  wiiliovit  amnesias,  though  they  may  also  occur  in  combination 
lly|iii(Hi<'  siibjectn  made  blind  by  stiggeslion  will  tell  you  that  they  clearly 
iniii^j^iiie  ihi'  tilings  which  they  can  no  longtr  see. 
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latory  '  sort,  wlio  lias  giveu  me  permisbiou  to  name  him  iu 
these  pages.* 

The  Rev.  Ansel  Bourne,  of  Greene,  K  L,  was  brought  np  to  the 
trade  of  a  carpenter;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  temporary  loss 
<of  sight  and  hearing  under  verj  peculiar  drcumstanoes,  he  became  con- 
verted from  Atheism  to  Christianity  just  before  bis  thirtieth  year,  and 
has  since  that  time  for  the  most  part  lived  the  life  of  an  itinerant 
preacher.  He  has  been  subject  to  headaches  and  temporary  fits  of  de- 
pression of  spirits  during  most  of  his  life,  and  has  liad  a  few  fits  of  un- 
xjonsciousiicss  lasting  an  hour  or  less.  He  also  has  a  region  of  somewhat 
diminisht'd  cutaneous  sensibility  on  the  left  thigh.  Otherwise  his 
health  is  i^ood,  and  his  muscular  strength  and  endurance  excellent. 
He  is  of  a  firm  and  self-reliant  disposition,  a  man  whose  yea  is  yea  and 
his  nay,  nay;  and  his  character  for  upriglitness  is  such  in  the  com- 
munity that  no  person  who  knows  him  will  for  a  momeul  admit  the 
possibility  of  bis  case  not  being  perfectly  genuine. 

On  January  17,  1887,  he  drew  551  dollars  from  a  banlc  in  Provi- 
<denoe  with  which  to  pay  for  a  certain  lot  of  land  in  Oieene,  paid 
^rtain  bills,  and  got  into  a  Pawtudcet  horse-car.  This  is  the  last 
incident  which  he  remembers.  He  did  not  return  home  that  day,  and 
nothing  was  heard  of  him  for  two  months.  He  was  published  in  the 
IMipers  as  missing,  and  foul  play  being  suspected,  the  poMoe  sought  in 
Tain  his  whereabouts.  On  the  morning  of  March  14th,  howerer,  at 
Xorristown,  Pennsylvania,  a  man  calling  himself  A.  J.  Brown,  who 
had  rented  a  small  shop  six  weeks  previously,  stocked  it  with  station- 
-ery,  confectionery,  fruit  and  small  articles,  and  carried  on  his  quiet 
trade  without  seeming  to  any  one  nnnatural  or  eccentric,  woke  up  in 
41  fright  and  called  in  the  people  of  the  house  to  tell  him  where  he  was. 
He  said  that  his  name  was  Ansel  Bourne,  that  ho  was  entirely  icrno- 
rant  of  Norristown,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  shop-keeping,  and  that 
tile  last  tiling  he  remembered — it  seemed  only  yesterday — was  draw- 
ing the  money  from  the  bank,  etc.,  in  Providence.    He  would  not  be- 
lieve that  two  months  had  elap.sed.    The  people  of  the  house  thought 
bim  insane ;  and  so,  at  first,  did  Dr.  Louis  U.  Read,  whom  they  called 
in  to  see  hiuL  But  on  telegraphing  to  ProvMence,  confirmatory  mes- 
.sages  caine,  and  presently  bis  nephew,  Mr.  Andrew  Harris,  arrived 
upon  the  scene,  made  everything  straight,  and  took  him  home.  He  was 
Tery  weak,  baying  lost  apparently  oyer  twenty  pounds  of  flesh  during 
bis  escapade,  and  had  such  a  horror  of  the  idea  of  the  candy-store  that 
lie  refused  to  set  foot  in  it  again. 

The  first  two  weeks  of  the  period  remained  unaccounted  for,  as  h€» 
tiad  no  memory,  after  he  had  once  resumed  his  normal  penonidify,  of 
4Lny  part  of  the  time,  and  no  one  who  knew  him  seems  to  have  seen  him 


*  A  full  account  of  the  ra»c,  by  Mr.  li.  Hodgson,  will  be  found  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  for  1801. 
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after  he  left  iKuna  The  iwnarkablfl  part  of  the  diange  is,  of  ooune^ 
the  peculiar  occupation  which  the  flo-ealled  Brown  indulged  in.  lir. 
Bonme  has  never  in  his  life  had  the  sUghtest  oontaot  with  trade. 
*  Brown'  was  described  by  the  neighbors  as  taoitam,  ordeHy  in  his 
habits,  and  in  no  way  qneer.  He  went  to  Philadelphia  several  times; 
replenished  his  stocic ;  cooked  for  himself  in  the  back  shop,  where  he 
also  slept ;  went  regularly  to  church ;  and  once  at  a  prayer-meeting- 
made  what  was  considered  by  the  hearers  a  good  address,  in  the  cottrBe- 
of  which  he  related  an  incident  which  he  had  witnessed  in  his  natural 
state  of  Bourne. 

This  was  all  that  was  known  of  the  case  up  to  June  1890,  when  I 
induced  Mr.  Hourne  to  submit  to  hypnotism,  so  as  to  see  whether,  in  the 
hypnotic  trance,  his  '  Brown  '  nuMuory  would  not  come  back.    It  did  so> 
with  surprising  readiness;  so  much  so  indeed  that  it  proved  quite  im- 
f>ossible  to  make  him  whilst  in  the  hypnosis  remember  any  of  the  facts- 
of  his  normal  life.    He  had  heard  of  Ansel  Bourne,  but  "didn't  know 
as  he  had  ever  met  the  man."    When  confronted  with  Mrs.  Bourne  he- 
said  that  be  had    never  seen  the  woman  before,"  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  told    his  peregrinations  during  the  lost  fortnight,  *  and  gave 
all  sorts  of  details  about  the  Korristown  episode.  Tbe  whole  thing  waa 
prosaic  enough ;  and  the  Brown-personality  seems  to  be  nothing  but  a 
rather  shrunken,  dejected,  and  amnesic  extract  of  Ifr.  Bourne  himself. 
He  gives  no  motive  for  the  wandering  except  that  there  was  '  trooUe- 
baclL  there  *  and  he  *  wanted  rest*    During  the  trance  he  looks  dd, 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  are  drawn  down,  his  voice  is  slow  and  weak, 
and  he  sits  screening  bis  eyes  and  trying  vainly  to  remember  what  lay 
before  and  after  the  two  months  of  the  Brown  experience.    "  I'm  all 
hedged  in,"  he  says:     I  can't  get  out  at  either  end.    I  don't  kno?r 
what  sot  me  down  in  that  Pawtueket  horse-car,  and  1  don't  know  how 
I  ever  left  that  store,  or  what  became  of  it."    His  eyes  are  practically 
normal,  and  all  his  setisibilities  (sjive  for  tardier  response)  alnnit  the 
sjinni  in  hypnosis  as  in  wakin^r-     I  had  hoped  by  suggestion,  etc., 
to  run  thr  t  wo  prrsonalitirs  into  one,  and  make  the  memorit^  con- 
tinuous, l)ut  no  artifice  would  avail  to  accomplish  this,  and  Mr.  Bourne's^ 
skull  to-day  still  covers  two  distinct  personal  selves. 

The  case  (whether  it  contain  an  epileptic  element  or  not)  should 
apparently  be  dassed  as  one  of  spontaneous  hypnotic  trance,  persisting 
for  two  months.  The  peculiarity  of  it  is  that  nothing  else  like  it  ever 
oooumd  in  the  man*s  life,  and  that  no  eccentricity  ol  charaet»  came 


*  He  had  spent  an  afternoon  in  liosion,  a  nipht  in  New  York,  an  aftt-r- 
noon  in  Newark,  and  ten  days  or  more  la  Philadelphia,  first  in  a  certaii^ 
hotel  and  next  In  a  certain  boarding-house,  making  no  acqudntsnooi^  'reit- 
ing/  reading,  and  '  looking  round.'  I  have  nnfortnnately  been  nnable  to 
get  independent  corrobomtion  of  these  details,  as  the'hotd  registers  sie 
destroyed,  and  the  boaiding-house  named  by  him  has  besn  polled  doWBi. 
He  forgets  the  name  of  the  two  ladies  who  kepi  it. 
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out.    In  mo8t  similar  cases,  the  attacks  leoor,  aDd  tha  aenaibUitiM  and 
oonduct  markedly  cbange,  * 

8.  In  '  mediumsMpe'  or  *po89e8aion8 '  the  invasion  and  the 
passing  away  of  the  secondary  state  are  both  relatively 
abrapty  and  the  duration  of  the  state  is  nsnally  short — ^Le.» 
from  a  few  minntes  to  a  few  hours.   Whenever  the  second* 

ary  state  is  well  developed  no  memory  for  aught  that  hap- 
pened during  it  reniiiins  after  the  primary  consciousness 
comes  back.  The  subject  during  the  secondary  conscious- 
ness speaks,  writes,  or  acts  as  if  animated  by  a  foreign  per- 
son, and  often  names  this  foreign  person  and  gives  his 
history.  In  old  times  the  foreign  <  control  *  was  usually  a 
demon,  and  is  so  now  in  communities  which  favor  that  be- 
lief. With  us  he  gives  himself  out  at  the  worst  for  an 
Indian  or  other  grotesquely  speaking  but  harmless  person- 
age.  Usually  he  purports  to  be  the  spirit  of  a  dead  per- 
son known  or  unknown  to  those  present,  and  the  subject  is- 
then  what  we  call  a  *  medium.'  Mediumistic  possession  in 
all  its  grades  seems  to  form  a  perfectly  natural  special  tyj)e 
of  alternate  personality,  and  the  susceptibility  to  it  in  some 
form  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  gift,  in  persons  who  have 
no  other  obvious  nervous  anomaly.  The  phenomena  are 
very  intricate,  and  are  only  just  beginning  to  be  studied  • 
in  a  proper  scientific  way.  The  lowest  phase  of  medium- 
ship  is  automatic  writing,  and  the  lowest  grade  of  that  m 
where  the  Subject  knows  what  words  are  coming,  but  feels, 
impelled  to  write  them  as  if  from  without  Then  comes 
writing  unconsciously,  even  whilst  engaged  in  reading  or 
talk.  Inspirational  speaking,  playing  on  musical  instru- 
ments, etc.,  also  belong  to  the  relatively  lower  phases  of 
possession,  in  which  the  normal  self  is  not  excluded  from 
conscious  participation  in  the  performance,  though  their 
initiative  seems  to  come  from  elsewhere.  In  the  highest 
phase  the  trance  is  complete,  the  voice,  language,  and 


*  The  details  of  the  case,  it  will  be  seen,  are  all  compatible  with  simula- 
tion. I  can  only  say  of  that,  that  no  one  who  hns  examined  Mr.  Bouruo 
(Including  Dr.  Read,  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  Dr.  Guy  Hinsdale,  and  Mr.  K. 
Hodgson)  practically  doubts  his  ingrained  honesty,  nor,  m  far  as  I  cao 
discover,  do  aoy  of  his  persoual  acquaintances  indulge  in  a  sceptical  view. 
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everything  are  changed,  and  there  is  no  afier-memoiy 
whatever  until  the  next  trance  comes.   One  cniions  thing 

about  trance-utterances  is  their  generic  similarity  in  differ- 
ent individuals.  The  *  control '  here  in  America  is  either  a 
grotesque,  slangy,  and  flippant  personage  ('Indian'  con- 
trols, calling  the  ladies  *  squaws,'  the  men  *  braves,'  the 
house  a  *  wigwam,'  etc.,  etc.,  are  excessively  common) ;  or, 
if  he  ventures  on  higher  intelh ctual  flights,  he  abounds  in  a 
cnriouslj  vague  optimistic  philosophy-and-water,  in  which 
phrases  about  spirit,  harmony,  beauty,  law,  progression, 
development,  etc.,  keep  recurring.  It  seems  exactly  as  if 
one  author  composed  more  than  half  of  the  trance-nios- 
sages,  no  matter  by  whom  they  are  uttered.  "Whether  all 
8ul)-conscious  selves  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  a  certain 
stratum  of  the  Zeitgeisty  and  get  their  inspiration  from  it,  I 
know  not;  but  this  is  obviously  tlie  case  with  the  second- 
ary selves  which  become  '  developed*  in  spiritualist  circles. 
There  the  beginnings  of  the  medium  trance  are  indistin- 
guishable from  effects  of  hypnotic  suggestion.  The  sub- 
ject assumes  the  r61e  of  a  medium  simply  because  opinion 
ex])ect8  it  of  him  under  the  conditions  which  are  present ; 
and  carries  it  out  with  a  feebleness  or  a  vivacity  propor- 
tionate to  his  histrionic  gifts.  But  the  odd  thing  is  that 
persons  unexposed  to  spiritualist  traditions  will  so  often  act 
in  the  same  way  when  they  become  entranced,  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  departed,  go  through  the  motions  of  their 
several  death-agonies,  send  messages  about  their  happy 
home  in  the  summer-land,  and  describe  the  ailments  of 
those  present  I  have  no  theory  to  publish  of  these  oases, 
several  of  which  I  have  personally  seen. 

As  an  exani2)le  of  tlic  automatic  writing  performances  I 
wall  quote  from  an  accouDt  of  his  own  case  kindly  furnished 
me  by  Mr.  Sidney  1)«  an  of  Warren,  R.  L,  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Connecticut  from  1855  to  1859,  who  has  been  all 
his  life  a  robust  and  active  journalist,  author,  and  man  of 
affairs.  He  has  for  many  years  been  a  writing  subject^  and 
has  a  large  collection  of  manuscript  automatically  pro- 
duced. 

*'Some  of  it,"  he  writes  us,  "  is  in  hieroglj-ph,  or  strange  compound- 
ed arbitrary  characters,  each  seriub  pusse6i>iug  a  seeming  unity  in  geaenU 
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design  or  ooaraoier,  followed  by  what  purports  to  be  a  translation  or 
Tendering  into  moihet  English.  I  never  attempted  the  seemingly  impos- 
laible  feat  of  copying  the  chanusters.  They  were  cut  with  the  precision 
of  a  graTcr^s  ool,  and  generally  with  a  single  rapid  stroke  of  the  pen- 
<oL  Hany  languages,  some  obsolete  and  passed  from  history,  are  pro- 
fessedly given.  To  see  them  would  satisfy  you  that  no  one  could  copy 
them  except  by  tracing. 

These,  however,  arc  but  a  small  part  of  the  plienomena.  The 
*  automatic'  has  given  place  to  the  impressional,  and  wlien  the  work  is 
in  progress  I  am  in  the  ncn'niul  eoiidition,  and  seemingly  two  minds,  in- 
telligences, persons,  are  practieally  enj;aged.  The  writing  is  in  my  own 
hand  but  the  dictation  not  of  my  own  mind  and  will,  but  that  of  an- 
other, ujwn  subjects  of  which  I  can  have  no  knowledge  and  hardly  a 
theory  ;  and  I,  myself,  consciously  criticise  the  thought,  fact,  mode  of 
expressing  it,  etc.,  while  the  hand  is  recording  the  subject-matter  and 
even  the  words  impressed  to  be  written.  If  I  refuse  to  write  the  sen- 
tence, or  even  the  word,  the  impression  instancy  ceases,  and  my  wil- 
lingness must  be  mentally  expressed  before  the  work  is  resumed,  and  it 
is  resumed  at  the  point  of  cessation,  even  if  it  should  be  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence.  Sentences  are  commenced  without  knowledge  of  mine  as 
to  their  subject  or  ending.  In  fact,  I  have  never  known  in  advance  the 
subject  of  disquisition. 

There  is  in  progress  now,  at  uncertain  times,  not  subject  to  my 
will,  a  series  of  twenty-four  chapters  upon  the  acientifle  features  of  life^ 
mond,  spiritual,  eternal.  Seven  have  already  been  written  in  the  man- 
ner indicated.  These  were  preceded  by  twenty-four  chapters  relating 
generally  to  the  life  beyond  material  death,  its  characteristics,  etc. 
Each  chapter  is  signed  by  the  name  of  some  {Kjrson  who  has  lived  on 
^arth, — some  with  whom  I  have  been  personally  acquainted,  others 
known  in  history.  ...  I  know  nothing  of  the  alleged  authorship 
of  any  chapter  until  it  is  completed  and  the  name  impressed  and  ap- 
pended. ...  I  am  interested  not  only  in  the  reputed  authorship,— 
of  which  I  have  nothing  corroborative,— but  in  the  philosophy  taught, 
of  whieh  I  was  in  ignorance  until  these  chapters  appeared.  From  my 
standpohit  of  Uf^which  has  been  that  of  biblical  orthodoxy— the 
philosophy  is  new,  seems  to  be  reasonable,  and  is  logically  put.  I  con- 
fess to  an  inability  to  successfully  controvert  it  to  my  own  satisfaction. 

It  is  an  intelligent  ego  who  writes,  cr  eke  the  influence  assumes 
Individualit  y ,  which  practically  makes  of  the  influence  a  personality.  It 
ia  not  myself ;  of  that  I  am  conscious  at  every  step  of  the  process.  I 
have  also  traversed  the  whole  field  of  the  claims  of  '  unconscioos  cere- 
bration,^ so  called,  so  far  as  T  am  competent  to  critically  examine  it,  and 
it  fails,  as  a  theory,  in  numberb^ss  points,  when  applied  to  this  strange 
work  through  me.  It  would  be  f;ir  more  reasonable  and  satisfactory  for 
me  to  accept  the  silly  h\7>othesis  of  re-inearnation. — the  old  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis,— as  taught  by  some  spiritualists  to-day.  and  tobrlieve 
that  I  lived  a  former  life  here,  and  that  once  in  a  while  it  dominates  my 
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intellectual  powers,  and  writes  chapters  upon  the  philosophy  of  life,  or 
opens  a  post-office  for  spirits  to  drop  their  effusions,  and  have  them 
put  into  English  script.  No  :  the  easiest  and  most  natural  solution  to 
mo  is  to  admit  the  claim  made,  i.e.,  that  it  is  a  decarnated  intelli)^n(x» 
who  writes.  But  who  f  that  is  the  question.  The  names  of  scholars 
and  thinkers  who  onco  lived  are  affixed  to  the  most  ungranuuatical  auil 
weakest  of  bosh.  .  . 

"  It  seems  rea.sonable  to  me — upon  the  hj-pothesis  that  it  is  a  per- 
son using  another's  mind  or  brain — that  there  must  be  more  or  less  of 
that  other's  style  or  tone  incorporated  in  the  message,  and  that  to  the 
unM'eu  i>ersonality,  i.e.,  the  power  which  impresses,  the  thought,  the 
fact,  or  the  philosophy,  and  not  the  style  or  tone,  belongs.  For  iQ- 
stanee.  while  the  iuttuence  is  impressing  my  brain  with  the  grvatest 
force  and  rapidity,  so  that  my  jMMJcil  fairly  fliesover  the  |)aper  to  record 
the  thoughts,  I  am  couscious  that,  in  many  cases,  the  vehicle  of  the 
thought,  i.e.,  the  Inngnagc.  is  very  natural  and  familiar  to  me,  as  if. 
somehow,  my  personality  as  a  writer  was  getting  mixed  up  with  the 
mes.<)ago.  And,  again,  the  style,  language,  everything,  is  entirely 
foreign  to  my  own  style." 

I  am  myself  persuaded  by  abundaut  acquaintance  with 
the  trances  of  one  medium  that  the  '  control '  may  be  alto- 
gether different  from  any  possible  waking  self  of  the  person. 
In  the  case  I  have  in  mind,  it  professes  to  be  a  certain  de- 
parted French  doctor ;  and  is,  I  am  convinced,  acquainted 
with  facts  about  the  circumstances,  and  the  living  and  dead 
relatives  and  acquaintances,  of  numberless  sitters  whom  the 
medium  never  met  before,  and  of  whom  she  hm  never  heard 
the  names.  I  record  my  bare  opinion  here  unsupported  by 
the  evidence,  not,  of  course,  in  order  to  convert  anyone  to 
my  view,  but  because  I  am  persuaded  that  a  serious  study 
of  these  trance-phenomena  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of 
psychology-,  and  think  that  my  personal  confession  may 
possibly  draw  a  reader  or  two  into  a  field  which  the  soi- 
disant  *  scientist'  usualh'  refuses  to  explore. 

Many  persons  have  found  eindence  conclusive  to  their 
minds  that  in  some  cases  the  control  is  really  the  departed 
spirit  whom  it  protends  to  be.  The  phenomena  shade 
off  so  gradually  into  cases  where  this  is  obWously  ab- 
surd, that  the  presumption  (quite  apart  from  apriori  '  scien- 
tific '  prejudiced  is  great  against  its  being  true.  The  caso 
of  liuraucy  Vonnum  i.s  perliaps  as  t.'xtreme  a  case  of  *  pes- 
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eeaaion  *  ol  ilie  modem  aofii  Mone  orafind.*  Lnmncj  waa 
ajonnggirlof  fonxteen,  liTing  with  her  parents  at  Watseka^ 

SL,  who  (after  various  distresBing  hysterical  disorders  and 
spontaneous  trances,  during  wbicli  sho  was  possessed  by  de- 
parted spirits  of  a  more  or  less  grotesque  sort)  finally  declared 
hexa^  4o  be  emimaied  by  ihe  spirit  of  Maty  Boff  (» 
neif^bo^B  dmghtor,  who  had  died  in  an  insane  asylum 
twelve  years  before)  and  insisted  on  being  sent  '  home*  to  Mr. 
KoflT s  hf)UHP.  After  a  week  of  *  hoiuesifkness '  and  impor- 
tuuitj'  on  lier  part,  her  parents  agreed,  and  the  KoH's,  who 
pitied  her,  and  who  were  spiritiuJiBtB  intofhe  bargain,  took 
her  in.  Ouce  tlit  rr  ,  she  seems  to  have  convinced  the  family 
that  their  dead  Mary  had  exchanged  habitations  with  Lu- 
rancj.    Lurancy  was  said  to  be  temporarily  iu  heaven,  and 

I  Mary's  spirit  now  controlled  her  organism,  and  lived  again 

;  in  her  former  earthly  home. 

"The  girl,  now  IB  her  QBW  home,  seemed  perfectly  happy  and  con- 

,  tent,  knowing  erery  person  and  everything  that  Mary  knew  when  in 
lit  r  original  body,  twelve  to  twenty-five  years  ago,  reoognizing  and  call- 
ing by  name  those  who  were  friends  and  neighbors  of  Um  family  from 

[  1852  to  ISfiri.  whf'n  Mary  diiMl,  calling  nttentinn  to  wnrps,  yo«,  hundmls 
ol  iocidents  that  transpired  during  her  natural  life.  During  all  tho 
pniod  of  her  sojonm  at  Mr.  RoflTs  she  had  no  knowledge  of,  and  did 

'  not  recognize,  any  of  Mr.  Venumn's  family,  their  friends  or  neiglilxirs, 
yet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yennum  and  their  children  visited  her  and  Mr.  UolTa 

.  fMfile^  she  befaig  hitrodiioed  to  them  as  to  any  strangen.  After  fi»> 
<{tMQt  visits,  and  hearing  them  often  and  favorably  spoken  of,  sho 
leaned  to  love  them  as  aoquaintanoes,  and  visited  them  with  Mrs.  Roff 

I   tlise  tf mea.  Itan  day  to  day  ahe  appeared  natnnd,  eaay,  afflabie,  and 

iadnatrions,  attending  diligently  and  faithfully  to  her  hon^-hold  duties, 
'  Hdating  in  the  fHwral  work  of  the  family  as  a  faithful,  prudent  daugh- 
I  termightbeaiqM«iedtedo»ali|gli|g^«<afflng^oreoBvewing  aa  oppor- 
I   tnnity  oflBted,  npott  all  natteca  of  private  or  feneral  intereat  to  the 

family," 

The  so-called  Mary  whilst  at  the  Kofi's'  would  sometimea 
'go  bade  to  hesTen,*  aad  leave  the  bo^in  a '  qiuet  tramoe,*' 
ie.,  without  the  original  personality  of  Imnmcy  returning.. 
After  eight  or  nine  weeks,  however,  the  memory  and 
manner  of  Lurancy  would  sdinetiraes  partially,  but  not  en- 
tirely, return  for  a  few  miuut«^s.    Once  Tjuruncy  seems  to 

ofte  Watseka  Wonder,  by  £.  W.  Stoveos.  Chicago,  Religio-Phlk>- 
HlUcal  PnbllehlBg  Honae,  1887. 
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have  taken  full  possession  for  a  sliort  time.  At  last,  after 
aome  fourteen  weeks,  conformably  to  the  prophecy  which 
*  Mary 'had  made  when  she  hrst  assumed  *  control,'  slie 
departed  definitively  and  the  Lurancj-condcioosuess  came 
back  for  good.   Mr.  Boff  writes : 

She  wanted  me  to  take  ber  home,  whidi  I  did.  She  called  me  Mr. 
Boff ,  and  talked  with  me  as  a  yonng  girl  would,  not  being  acquainted. 
I  asked  her  bow  things  appeared  to  her— if  they  seemed  natnraL  Sbe 
aaid  it  seemed  like  a  dream  to  her.  She  met  her  parents  and  brotlieie 
in  a  very  affectionate  manner,  hugging  and  kissing  each  one  in  tears  of 
Ifladness.  She  clasped  her  arms  around  her  father's  neck  a  long  time, 
fairly  smothering  him  with  kisses.  I  saw  her  father  just  now  (eleven 
o'clock).  He  says  she  has  been  perfectly  natural,  and  seems  entirely 
welL" 

Lnrancy's  mother  writes,  a  oouple  of  months  later,  tluii 
she  was 

perfectly  and  entirely  well  and  natural.  For  two  or  three  weeks  after 
her  return  home,  she  seemed  a  little  strange  to  what  she  had  been  before 
she  was  taken  sick  last  summer,  but  only,  perhaps,  the  natural  ohanfre 
that  had  taken  place  with  the  girl,  and  except  it  seemed  to  her  as 
though  she  had  been  dreaming  or  sleeping,  etc.  Lurancy  has  been 
smarter,  more  intelligent,  more  industrious,  more  womanly,  and  more 
polite  than  before.  We  give  the  credit  of  her  complete  cure  and  reetosm' 
tion  to  her  family,  to  Dr.  £.  W.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bolt,  by 
their  obtaining  her  remoTal  to  Mr.  BotTs,  where  her  cure  wasperfeeiked. 
We  firmly  believe  that,  had  she  remained  at  home,  she  would  have  died, 
or  we  would  have  been  obliged  to  send  her  to  the  insane  asylum  ;  and 
if  so,  that  she  would  have  died  there  ;  and  further,  that  I  could  not  have 
iived  but  a  short  time  with  the  care  and  trouble  devolving  on  me. 
iseveral  of  the  relatives  of  Lurancy,  includinjij  ourselves,  now  believe 
ahe  was  cured  by  spirit  power,  and  that  Mary  Boff  controlled  the  g:iri." 

Eight  years  later,  Lorancj  was  reported  to  be  married 
^d  a  mother,  and  in  good  health.   She  had  apparentij  oni- 

^fTown  the  mediamistic  phase  of  her  existence.* 

On  the  condition  of  the  8en8il)ility  during  these  inva- 
sions, few  o])servatious  have  been  made.  I  have  found  the 
hands  of  two  automatic  writers  aiuesthetic  during  the  act. 

*  My  friend  Mr.  R.  Hodgson  faiforms  me  that  be  visited  Watseka  ia 
April  1890,  and  cross-examined  the  principal  witnesMS  of  tUs  case.  Hit 
<;onfldence  in  the  original  narmtive  waa  strengthened  by  what  he  learned; 
jmd  various  unpublished  facts  were  ascertained,  which  increased  the  plaa- 
aibili^  of  the  spiritualistic  interpretation  of  the  phenomenon. 
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In  two  others  I  have  found  this  not  to  be  the  case.  Auto- 
matio  writing  is  usually  preceded  by  shooting  pains  along 
the  arm-nerves  and  irregular  contractions  of  the  arm- 
muscles.  I  have  found  one  medium's  tongue  and  lips 
apparentlj  insensible  to  pin-piicks  during  her  (speaking) 
tnunce. 

If  we  speculate  on  the  brain-condition  during  all  these 

different  perversions  of  personality,  we  see  that  it  must  be 
supposed  capable  of  successively  changing  all  its  luodos  of 
action,  and  abandoning  the  use  for  the  time  being  of  whole 
aets  of  well  organized  association-paths.   In  no  other  way 
can  we  explain  the  loss  of  memory  in  passing  from  one 
alternating  condition  to  another.   And  not  only  this,  but 
we  must  admit  that  organized  systems  of  paths  can  be 
thrown  out  of  gear  with  others,  so  that  the  processes  in  one 
system  give  rise  to  ono  consciousness,  and  those  of  another 
system  to  another  simuHanemisly  existing  coustiousuess. 
Thus  only  can  wo  understand  the  facts  of  automatic  writing, 
etc,  whilst  tho  pation^  ic  out  of  trance,  and  the  false  ana  s- 
ihesias  and  aninesias  of  the  hysteric  typo.    But  just  what 
sort  of  dissociation  tho  phrase  '  thrown  out  of  gear '  may 
stand  for,  wo  cannot  even  conjecture ;  only  I  think  we  ought 
not  to  talk  of  tho  doubling  of  the  self  as  if  it  consisted 
in  the  failure  to  combine  on  the  part  of  certain  systems  of 
ideas  which  usually  do  so.   It  is  better  to  talk  of  (jhjecU 
usually  combined,  and  which  arc  now  divided  between  the 
two  'selves,*  in  the  hysteric  and  automatic  cases  in  ques- 
tion.   Each  of  the  selves  is  due  to  a  system  of  cerebral 
paths  acting  by  itself.   If  tho  brain  acted  normally,  and 
the  dissociated  systems  came  together  again,  we  should  get 
a  new  affection  of  consciousness  in  tho  form  of  a  third  '  Self ' 
different  from  the  other  two,  but  knowing  their  objects 
together,  as  the  result — After  all  I  have  said  in  the  last 
chapter,  this  hardly  needs  further  remark. 

Sf)rae  peculiarities  in  the  lower  automatic  performances 
suggest  that  the  systems  thrown  out  of  gear  with  each  other 
are  contained  one  in  the  right  and  the  other  in  the  left 
hemisphere.  The  subjects,  e.g.,  often  write  backwards,  or 
they  transpose  letters,  or  they  write  mirror-script  All  these 
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are  symptoms  of  agraphic  disease.  The  left  hand,  if  left 
to  its  natural  impulse,  will  in  most  people  write  mirror- 
script  more  easily  than  natural  script.  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers 
has  laid  stress  on  these  analogies.*  Ue  has  also  called 
attention  to  the  usual  inferior  moral  tone  of  ordinary  plau- 
chette  writing.  On  Hugh  lings  Jackson's  principles,  the 
left  hemisphere,  being  the  more  evolved  organ,  at  ordinary 
times  inhibits  the  activity  of  the  right  one ;  but  Mr.  Myers 
suggests  that  during  the  automatic  performances  the  usual 
inhibition  may  be  removed  and  the  right  hemisphere  set 
free  to  act  all  by  itself.  This  is  \-ery  likely  to  some  extent 
to  be  the  case.  But  the  crude  explanation  of  '  two '  selves 
by  'two'  hemispheres  is  of  course  far  from  Mr.  Myers's 
thought  The  selves  may  be  more  than  two,  and  the  brain- 
systems  seyerallj'  used  for  each  must  be  conceived  as  inter- 
penetrating  each  other  in  very  minute  ways. 

8UHKABY. 

To  sum  up  now  this  long  chapter.  The  consciousness  of 
Self  involves  a  stream  of  thought,  each  part  of  which  as  '  I ' 
can  1)  remember  those  which  went  before,  and  know  the 
things  they  knew  ;  and  2)  emphasize  and  care  paramountly 
for  certain  ones  among  them  as  '  vie,'  aud  appropriate  to 
these  the  rest  The  nucleus  of  the  *  me '  is  always  the  bodily 
existence  felt  to  be  present  at  the  time.  Whatever  remem- 
bered-past-feelings  resemtie  this  present  feeling  are  deemed 
to  belong  to  the  same  me  with  it  Whatever  other  things 
are  perceived  to  be  associated  with  this  feeling  are  deemed 
to  form  part  of  that  me's  experience ;  and  of  them  certain 
ones  (which  fluctuate  more  or  less)  are  reckoned  to  be 
themselves  constituents  of  the  me  in  a  larger  sense, — such 
are  the  clothes,  the  material  possessions,  the  friends,  the 
honors  and  esteem  which  tho  person  receives  or  may  re- 
ceive. This  me  is  an  empirical  aggregate  of  things  object- 
ively known.    The  I  which  knows  them  cannot  itself  be  an 

*  Sue  liis  higlily  iin|Hjrtiiiit  series  of  articles  on  Automalic  Writing,  elc. 
iu  thi:  rrocfciliags  of  tbt;  8uc.  for  Psych.  Rcsearcli,  especially  Arlicle  II 
(May  ISiSS).  (.'oini^jire  Jilso  f)r.  Maudsley's  instructiTe  article  in  Mind. 
Vol.  XIV.  p.  161,  atid  Luysb  oasay,  'Sur  le  Dedoublemenl, '  etc..  la 
I'Encepbalc  for  lb89. 
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Aggregate,  neither  for  psychological  purposes  need  it  be 
cunsidered  to  be  an  unchanging  metapli^'sical  entity  like 
the  Soul,  or  a  principle  like  the  pure  Ego,  viewed  as  *  out 
of  time.'  It  is  n  Thought,  at  each  moment  difterent  from 
thAt  of  the  last  moment,  but  appropriative  of  the  latter, 
together  with  all  that  the  latter  called  its  own.  All  the 
experiential  facts  find  their  place  in  this  description,  nnen- 
eumbered  with  any  hypothesis  saye  that  of  the  existence  of 
passing  thoughts  or  states  of  mind.  The  same  brain  may 
subserve  many  conscioas  selves,  either  alternate  or  coexist- 
ing ;  but  by  what  modifications  in  its  action,  or  whether 
ultra-cerebral  conditions  may  intervene,  are  questions  which 
<;a«xiiiot  now  be  answered. 

If  anyone  urge  that  I  assign  no  reason  why  the  succes- 
sive passing  thoughts  should  inherit  each  other's  posses- 
sionSy  or  why  they  and  the  brain-states  should  be  functions 
^in  the  mathematical  sense)  of  each  other,  I  reply  that  the 
reason,  if  there  be  any,  mnst  lie  where  all  real  reasons  lie, 
in  the  total  sense  or  meaning  of  the  world.   If  there  be  such 
a  meaning,  or  any  approach  to  it  (as  we  are  bound  to  trust 
there  is),  it  alone  can  make  clear  to  us  why  such  finite 
human  streams  of  thought  are  called  into  existence  in 
such  functional  dependence  upon  brains.    This  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  the  special  natural  science  of  psychology  must 
stop  with  the  mere  functional  formula.      the  passing  thought 
be  the  direoUy  wrifiable  exietmt  which  no  school  hoe  hitherto 
doubted  U  to  he^  then  thai  thought  i$  iiedf  the  thinker,  and 
psychology  need  not  look  beyond.   The  only  pathway  that 
I  can  discover  for  bringing  in  a  more  transcendental  thinker 
would  be  to  deiiy  that  we  have  any  direct  knowledge  of  the 
thought  as  such.    The  hitter's  existence  would  then  be 
reduced  to  a  postulate,  an  assertion  that  there  mtist  be  a 
Jcnotver  correlative  to  all  this  knoum;  and  the  problem  ivho 
that  knower  is  would  have  become  a  metaphysical  problem. 
With  the  question  once  stated  in  these  terms,  the  spirit- 
ualist and  transcendentalist  solutions  must  be  considered 
as  prima  /aci^  on  a  par  with  our  own  psychological  one, 
and  discussed  impartially.    But  that  carries  us  beyond  the 
psychological  or  naturalistic  point  of  view. 
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Strange  to  say,  so  patent  a  fact  as  the  perpetual  pres- 
,--,v '  o^ence  of  selective  attention  has  received  hardlj' any  notice 
from  psyohologists  of  the  English  empiricist  school  The 
Germans  have  explicitly  treated  of  it,  either  as  a  faculty  or 
as  a  resultant^  but  in  the  pages  of  such  writers  as  Locke» 
Hnme,  Hartley,  the  Mills,  and  Spencer  the  word  hardly 
occurs,  or  if  it  does  so,  it  is  parenthetically  and  as  if  bj  inad- 
vertence.* The  motive  of  tliis  ignoring  of  the  phenomenon 
of  }ittentit)n  is  obvious  enough.  These  writers  are  bent  on 
showing  how  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind  are  pure 
products  of  *  experience ; '  and  experience  is  supposed  to  be 
of  something  simply  given.  Attention,  implying  a  degree 
of  reactiTe  spontaneity,  wonld  seem  to  break  through  the 
drde  of  pure  receptivity  which  constitutes  '  experience,** 
and  hence  must  not  be  spoken  of  under  penalty  of  inter- 
fering with  the  smoothness  of  the  tale. 

But  the  moment  one  tliinks  of  the  matter,  one  sees  Low- 
false  a  notion  of  experience  that  is  which  would  make  it 
tantamount  to  the  mere  presence  to  the  senses  of  an  out- 
ward order.  Millions  of  items  of  the  outward  order  are 
present  to  my  senses  which  never  properly  enter  into  my^ 
experience.  Why  ?  Because  they  have  no  tniereat  for  me. 
My  experience  is  what  I  agree  to  attend  to.  Only  those  itema 
which  I  notice  shape  my  mind — ^without  selective  interest, 
experience  is  an  utter  chaos.  Interest  alone  gives  accent 
and  emphasis,  light  and  shade,  background  and  foreground 
— intelligible  perspective,  in  a  word.     It  varies  in  evory 

*  Baiu  mentioofi  attention  in  the  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  p.  558,  and 
even  gives  a  thecny  of  it  on  pp.  87D-874  of  the  BmotloDS  of  the  WflL  I 
eball  fecur  to  this  theoiy  later  on. 
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creature,  but  without  it  the  consciousness  of  every  creature 
would  be  a  gray  chaotic  iudiscrimiuateness,  impossible  for 
us  even  to  conceive.   Such  an  empiricist  writer  as  Mr. 
Spencer,  for  example,  regards  the  creature  as  absolutely 
pasBive  day,  upon  which  'experience'  rains  down.  The 
clay  will  be  impressed  most  deeply  where  the  drops  fall 
tiiiokest,  and  so  the  final  shape  of  the  mind  is  moulded. 
Oive  time  enough,  and  all  sentient  things  ought,  at  this 
rate,  to  end  by  assuming  an  identical  mental  constitution — 
ff)r  '  ex])eiieuce,'  the  sole  sliaper,  is  a  constant  fact,  and  the 
order  of  its  items  must  end  by  being  exactly  reflected  by 
the  passive  mirror  which  we  call  the  sentient  organism. 
Jf  Huch  an  account  were  true,  a  race  of  dogs  bred  for  gen- 
erations, say  in  the  Vatican,  with  characters  of  visual  shape, 
sculptured  in  marble,  presented  to  their  eyes,  in  every  va- 
riety of  form  and  combination,  ought  to  discriminate  be- 
fore long  the  finest  shades  of  these  peculiar  characters. 
In  a  word,  they  ought  to  Ix'conie,  if  time  were  given,  ac- 
complished connoisseurs  of  sculpture.    Anyone  may  judge 
of  tlie  probability  of  this  consummation.   Surely  an  eternity 
of  experience  of  the  statues  would  leave  the  dog  as  inartistic 
as  he  was  at  first,  for  the  lack  of  an  original  interest  to  knit 
his  discriminations  on  to.  Meanwhile  the  odors  at  the  basea 
of  the  pedestals  would  have  organized  themselves  in  the 
consciousness  of  this  breed  of  dogs  into  a  system  of  '  cor- 
respondences *  to  which  the  most  hereditary  caste  of  cm- 
toffi  would  never  a])proximate,  merely  because  to  them,  as 
human  beings,  the  dog's  interest  in  those  smells  would 
for  ever  be  an  inscrutable  m\  sterv.    These  writers  have, 
then,  utterly  ignored  the  glaring  fact  that  subjective  inter- 
est may,  by  laying  its  weighty  index-finger  on  particular 
items  of  experience,  so  accent  them  as  to  give  to  the  least 
frequent  associations  far  more  power  to  shape  our  thought 
than  the  most  frequent  ones  possess.   The  interest  itself, 
though  its  genesis  is  doubtless  perfectly  mJtunjl^  makes  ex- 
perience more  than  it  is  made  by  it. 

Every  one  knows  what  attention  is.  It  is  the  taking  pos- 
session by  the  mind,  in  clear  and  vivid  form,  of  one  out  of 
what  seem  several  simultaneously  possible  objecte  or  trains 
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of  thouglit  Focalizatiou,  conceutratiou,  of  consciousuess 
are  of  its  eBseuce.  It  implies  withdrawal  from  some  thiiigH 
ill  order  to  deal  effectively  with  others,  and  is  a  couditiou 
which  has  a  real  opposite  iu  the  coufused,  dazed,  scatter- 
brained state  which  in  French  is  called  distraction^  and  Zer- 
streuiheit  in  German. 

We  all  know  this  latter  state,  even  in  its  extreme  degree. 
Most  people  probably  fall  several  times  a  day  into  a  fit 
of  something  like  this  :  The  eyes  ai"e  fixed  on  vacancy,  the 
sounds  of  the  world  melt  into  confused  unity,  the  atteutinn 
is  dispersed  so  that  the  whole  body  is  felt,  as  it  were,  at 
once,  and  the  foreground  of  consciousness  is  filled,  if  by 
anything,  by  a  sort  of  solemn  sense  of  surrender  to  tlie 
empty  passing  of  time.  In  the  dim  background  of  our 
mind  we  know  meanwhile  what  we  ought  to  be  doing :  get- 
ting up,  dressing  ourselves,  answering  the  person  who  has 
spoken  to  us,  trying  to  make  the  next  step  in  our  reasou- 
ing.  But  somehow  we  cannot  start ;  the  pensee  de  derrittt  la 
tlie  fails  t«i  pierce  the  shell  of  lethargj'  that  wraps  our  state 
about  Every  moment  we  expect  the  spell  to  break,  for  we 
know  no  reason  why  it  should  continue.  But  it  does  con- 
tinue, pulse  after  pulse,  and  we  float  with  it,  until — alst» 
without  reason  that  we  can  discover — an  energj*  is  giveu, 
something — we  know  not  what — enables  us  to  gatlier  oui- 
selves  together,  we  wink  our  eyes,  we  shake  our  heads,  the 
background-ideas  become  effective,  and  the  wheels  of  life 
go  round  again. 

This  curious  state  of  inhibition  can  for  a  few  moments  be 
produced  at  will  by  fixing  the  eyes  on  vacancy.  Some  per- 
sons can  voluntarily  era])ty  their  minds  and  '  think  of  noth- 
ing.* With  many,  as  Professor  Exner  remarks  of  himself, 
this  is  the  most  efticacicms  means  of  falling  asleep.  It  is 
difficult  not  to  supj)ose  something  like  this  scattered  con- 
dition of  mind  to  be  the  usual  state  of  brutes  when  not 
actively  engaged  in  some  pursuit  Fatigue,  monotonous 
mechanical  occupations  that  end  by  being  aut^imatically 
carried  on,  tend  to  produce  it  iu  men.  It  is  not  sleep  ;  aud 
yet  when  aroused  from  such  a  state,  a  person  will  often 
hardly  be  able  to  say  what  he  has  been  thinking  about 
Subjects  of  the  hypnotic  trance  seem  to  lapse  into  it  when 
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left  to  themselvea ;  asked  what  thej  are  i:hinlfing  of,  ihej 
xeply,  *  of  nothiiig  particular ' !  * 

The  abolitioii  of  this  condition  is  what  we  call  the  awak- 
ening of  the  attention.  One  principal  object  comes  then 
into  the  focus  of  consciousness,  others  are  temporarily  sup* 
pressed  The  awakening  may  come  about  either  by  reason 
of  a  stimulus  from  without,  or  in  cousequeuce  of  some 
unknown  inner  alteration  ;  and  the  change  it  brings  with  it 
amounts  to  a  concentration  upon  one  single  object  with 
exclusion  of  aught  besides,  or  to  a  condition  anywhere  be- 
tween this  and  the  completely  dispersed  state. 

TO  HOW  MANY  THINGS  CAN  WE  ATTEND  AT  ONCBP  4'  ' 

The  question  of  the '  apan '  of  oonscionsneaa  has  often  been  • 
jyiked  and  answered — sometimes  a  pnar%  sometimes  by  ex- 
periment  This  seems  the  proper  place  for  us  to  touch 
upon  it ;  and  our  answer,  according  to  the  principles  laid 

down  in  Chapter  IX,  will  not  be  difficult  The  number  of 
things  we  may  attend  to  is  altogether  indefinite,  depending 
on  the  power  of  the  individual  intellect,  on  the  form  of  the 
apprehension,  and  on  what  the  things  are.  When  appre- 
hended conceptually  as  a  connected  system,  their  number 
may  be  very  large.  But  however  numerous  the  things,  they 
oan  only  be  known  in  a  single  pulse  of  consciousness  for 
which  they  form  one  complex  'object'  (p.  276  iL\  so  that 
properly  speaking  there  is  before  the  mind  at  no  time  a 
plurality  of  ideas,  properly  so  called. 

The  'unity  of  the  soul'  liiis  been  supposed  by  many 


*  "The  first  and  most  important,  but  also  the  most  (iifflcult,  tjisk  at  tlie 
out-set  of  an  education  is  to  overcome  gradually  the  inattentive  dispersion 
of  mind  which  shows  itself  wherever  the  organic  life  preponderates  over 
the  inteUectual.  The  traiDlng  of  animals  .  .  .  must  be  in  the  first  Id- 
stance  based  on  the  awakening  of  attention  (cf.  Adrian  Leonard*  Buaimir 
VMicslion  de$  Asukmaua^  Lille,  1842) ;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  seek  to  make 
them  gradually  percofve  separately  things  which,  if  left  to  tbemseWes, 
would  not  be  attended  to,  because  they  would  fuse  with  a  great  sum  of 
other  sensorial  stimuli  ton  (M»nfused  totnl  impression  of  whieh  eurh  s^  purate 
item  only  darkens  and  interferes  with  the  rest.  Similarly  at  first  with  the 
human  child.  The  enormous  difficulties  of  deaf-mute-  and  especially  of 
Idiot-instruction  Is  principally  due  to  the  slow  and  painful  manner  in 
which  we  succeed  In  bringing  out  from  the  general  confusion  of  perception 
^ngle  items  with  sufficient  sharpness."  (Walts,  Lehrb.  d.  Psychol.,  p.  588.) 
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philosophers,  who  also  believed  in  the  distinct  atomic  na- 
ture of  *  ideas,'  to  preclude  the  presence  to  it  of  more  than 
one  objective  faot»  manifested  in  one  ideai  at  a  time.  Stbh 
Piigald  Stuart  opines  that  evezy  mtiiMiMiiii  vimbiie  of  a  pie* 
tared  figure 

'^ooDfltitnteB  just  as  diitinot  an  ol^eot  of  attentioD  to  the  mind  aji  if  it 
were  aeparated  1^  an  interval  of  empty  spaoe  fimn  the  net  ...  It 
ii  impoaaible  lor  the  mind  to  attend  to  more  than  one  of  these  points  at 
onee ;  and  as  the  ptoseption  of  the  flgnre  implies  a  knowledse  of  the 
xehitiTB  sitnation  of  the  different  points  with  respeet  to  eseb  other,  we 
must  oonchide  that  the  perception  of  figure  by  the  eye  is  the  resnlt  of 
a  number  of  different  acts  of  attention.  These  acts  of  attentioii,  how- 
ever, are  performed  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  effect,  with  respect  to 
Q8»  is  the  same  as  if  the  perception  were  instantaneous.^*  * 

Saoh  glaringly  artificial  views  can  only  come  from  fan* 
tastio  metaphysics  or  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word '  idea,* 

which,  standing  sometimes  for  mental  state  and  sometimes 
for  tliiug  kuown,  loads  men  to  ascribe  to  the  thiu^;,  not 
only  the  unity  which  belongs  to  the  mental  state,  but  even 
the  simplicity  which  is  thought  to  reside  iu  the  Soul. 

When  the  things  are  apprehended  hy  the  semes,  the 
number  of  them  that  can  be  attended  to  at  once  is  8iaal]» 
**FluribuB  inkntus^  minor  eat  ad  nnguUi  aensuB**^ 

**  By  Charles  Bonnet  the  Hind  is  allowed  to  have  a  distinct  notion  of 
six  objects  at  once ;  by  Abraham  Tucker  the  number  is  limited  to  f onr ; 
while  Destutt  Tracy  again  amplifies  it  to  six.  The  opinion  of  the  first 
and  last  of  these  philosopherB'*  [continues  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton]  '^aeena 
to  me  correct  You  can  easily  make  the  experiments  for  yonrselTei^ 
but  you  must  l^eware  of  grouping  the  objects  into  classes.  If  yoa 
throw  a  handful  of  marbles  on  the  floor,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to 
view  at  once  more  than  six,  or  seven  at  most,  without  confusion  ;  but 
if  you  group  them  into  twos,  or  threes,  or  fives,  you  can  comprehend  as 
many  groups  us  you  can  units  ;  because  the  mind  considers  thi^ 
groups  only  as  units— it  views  them  as  wholes,  and  throws  their  parts 
out  of  consideration. f 

Professor  Jevons,  repeating  this  observation,  bj  count- 
ing instantaneously  beans  thrown  into  a  box»  found  thai 
the  number  6  was  guessed  correctl  j  120  times  out  of  147»  & 
correotlj  102  times  out  of  107,  and  4  and  8  always  righl  | 

*  Blemcnti^  part  i.  chsp.  n,  Jia. 

f  Lectures  on  Hctsphysicfl,  lecture  nr. 
t  Nstuic  tol.  m.  p.  881  (1671). 
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It  is  obvious  that  such  observations  decide  nothing  at  all 
Skbout  our  attention,  properly  so  called.  They  rather  meas- 
ure in  part  the  distiiictnesB  of  our  vision — espeoiallj  of  the 
primary-memory-image* — ^in  part  the  amount  of  assooiation 
in  the  indindnal  between  seen  anangementB  and  the  names 

of  nambera.t 

Each  nnmber-name  is  a  way  of  grasping  the  beans  as 

one  total  object  In  such  a  totel  object,  all  the  parts  con- 
verge harmoniously  to  the  one  resultant  concept ;  no  sin- 
gle bean  has  special  discrepant  associations  of  its  own ; 
and  so,  with  practice^  they  may  grow  quite  numerous  ere 
we  fail  to  estimate  them  aiighi  But  where  the  '  object '  be- 

*  If  a  lot  of  dots  or  strokes  on  a  piece  of  paper  be  exhibited  for  a  mo- 
ment to  a  person  in  nomml  condition,  with  the  request  that  he  say  liow 
many  are  there,  be  will  find  that  they  break  into  groups  in  his  miud's  eye, 
end  tlial  wbOat  lie  Ib  analyzing  and  ooimttng  one  group  In  hie  memory  the 
etiiers  diiiolTe.  In  abort,  the  tmpitedon  made  by  the  dole  cbangee  impidlj 
Into  something  elie.  In  the  tranee  milffeet,  on  the  contraiy.  It  seems  to 
etfdk/  I  find  that  persons  in  the  hypnotic  state  easily  count  the  dots  In 
the  mind's  eye  so  long  as  tiiey  do  not  much  exceed  twenty  in  number. 

f  Mr.  Cattell  made  Jevons's  experiment  in  a  much  more  precise  way 
(Philosophische  Studien,  iii.  121  ff.).    Cards  were  ruled  with  short  lines, 
▼arj'ing  in  number  from  four  to  fifteen,  and  exposed  to  the  eye  for  a  hun- 
dredth of  a  second.   When  the  number  was  but  four  or  five,  no  mistakes 
es  a  role  were  made.  For  higher  nmnbers  the  tendency  was  to  under- 
rather  than  to  over-estimate.  Similar  experiments  were  tried  with  letters 
end  flgares,  and  gave  the  same  result.   When  the  letters  formed  familiar 
words,  three  times  as  many  of  them  could  be  named  as  when  their  com- 
bination was  meaningless.   If  the  words  formed  n  scTitence,  twice  as  many 
of  them  could  be  caught  as  when  they  had  no  comuH  tion.  '•  The  sentence 
was  then  apprehended  as  a  whole.    If  not  apprehended  thus,  almost  noth- 
ing is  apprehended  of  the  several  words;  but  if  the  sentence  as  a  whole  is 
apprehended,  then  the  words  appear  very  distinct."— Wundt  and  his  pupU 
0letie  bad  tried  rimlbur  experiments  on  rapidly  repeated  strokes  of  sound. 
Wundt  made  them  follow  each  other  In  groups*  and  found  that  groups  of 
twelve  strokes  at  most  could  be  recognized  and  Identified  when  they  sue* 
ceeded  each  other  at  the  most  favorable  rate,  namely,  from  three  to  five 
tenths  of  a  second  (Phya.  Psych.,  n.  215).    Dietze  found  that  by  mentally 
subdividing  the  groups  into  .sub-groups  as  one  listened,  as  many  as  forty 
strokes  could  be  identified  as  a  whole.    They  were  llien  gra8pe<l  us  eight 
sub-groups  of  five,  or  as  hve  of  eight  strokes  each.  (Philosophische  Studien, 
n.  808.)— Later  in  Wundt's  Labomtory,  Bechterew  made  observatloos  on 
two  tknmitameaiulif  elapsing  series  of  metronome  strokes,  of  which  one  con* 
tslned  one  stroke  more  than  the  other.  The  most  ftivorable  mte  of  snooet- 
sion  was  0.8  sec,  and  he  then  discriminated  a  group  of  18  from  one  of 
18+ 1,  appaientlj.  (2ieurok)gisches  Centnablatt»  1888,  m> 
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fore  us  breaks  into  parts  disconnected  with  each  other,  and 
forming  each  as  it  were  a  separate  object  or  system,  not 
conceivable  in  union  with  the  rest,  it  becomes  harder  to 
apprehend  all  these  parts  at  once,  and  the  m^nd  tends  to 
let  go  of  one  whilst  it  attends  to  another.  Still,  within 
limits  this  can  be  done,  il.  Paulhan  has  experimented 
carefully  on  the  matter  by  declaiming  one  poem  aloud 
whilst  he  repeated  a  different  one  mentally,  or  by  writing 
one  sentence  whilst  speaking  another,  or  by  performing 
calculations  on  paper  whilst  reciting  poetry.*  He  found 
that 

"  the  most  favorable  condition  for  the  doubling  of  the  mind  was  its 
einultancotis  application  to  two  easy  and  heterogeneous  operations. 
Two  operations  of  the  aamo  sort,  two  multiplications,  two  recitations,  or 
the  rec-iting  one  poem  and  writing  another,  render  the  process  more 
DDoertain  and  difficult." 

The  attention  often,  but  not  always,  oscillates  during 
these  performances  ;  and  sometimes  a  word  from  one  part 
of  the  task  slips  into  another.  I  myself  find  when  I  try  to 
simultaneously  recite  one  thing  and  write  another  that  the 
beginning  of  each  word  or  segment  of  a  phrase  is  what  re- 
quires the  attention.  Once  started,  my  pen  runs  on  for  a 
word  or  two  as  if  by  its  own  momentum.  M.  Paulhan 
compared  the  time  occupied  by  the  same  two  operations 
done  simultaneously  or  in  succession,  and  found  that  there 
was  often  a  considerable  gain  of  time  from  doing  them 
simultaneously.    For  instance  : 

'*  I  write  the  first  four  verses  of  Athalie,  whilst  reciting  eleven  of 
Musset.  The  whole  performance  occupies  40  seconds.  But  reciting 
alone  XixVm  22  and  writing  alone  31,  or  53  altogether,  so  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  favor  of  the  simultaneous  operations." 

Or  again : 

"  I  multiply  421  812  212  by  2;  the  operation  takes  6  seconds;  the 
recitation  of  4  verses  also  takes  6  seconds.  But  the  two  operations 
done  at  once  only  take  6  seconds,  so  that  there  is  no  loss  of  time  from 
combining  them." 

Of  course  these  time-measurements  lack  precision. 
"With  three  systems  of  object  (writing  with  each  hand  whilst 
reciting)  the  operation  became  much  more  difficult 

♦  Revue  Sclenllflque,  vol.  80.  p.  684  (May  28.  1887). 
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If,  ihen,  by  the  origiiud  question,  how  many  ideas  or 
things  can  we  attend  to  at  once,  be  meant  how  many  entirely 
disconnected  systems  or  processes  of  conception  can  go  on 
flixnnltaneonslyy  the  answer  is,  not  eaaOy  more  than  one^ 
wdeas  the  prooesBea  are  very  habitual;  hut  then  two,  or 
even  three,  without  very  much  oscillation  of  the  attention, 
^"here,  however,  the  processen  are  less  automatic,  as  in  the 
story  of  Julius  Ciesar  dictating  four  letters  whilst  ho  writes 
a  fifth,*  there  must  be  a  rapid  oscillation  of  the  mind  from 
one  to  the  next,  and  no  consequent  gain  of  time.  Within 
any  one  of  the  systems  the  parts  may  be  numberless,  but 
we  attend  to  them  collectiyely  when  we  conceiYe  the  whole 
which  they  form. 

When  the  things  to  be  attended  to  are  small  sensations, 

and  when  the  eli'ort  is  to  be  exact  in  noting  them,  it  is 
found  that  attention  to  one  interferes  a  good  deal  with  the 
perce])tioii  of  the  other.  A  good  deal  of  line  work  has  been 
done  in  this  held,  of  which  I  must  give  some  account. 

It  has  long  been  noticed,  when  expectant  attention  is 
concentrated  upon  one  of  two  sensations,  that  the  other 
one  is  apt  to  be  displaced  from  consciousness  for  a  moment 
and  to  appear  subsequent ;  although  in  reality  the  two  may 
have  been  contemporaneous  events.  Thus,  to  use  the  stock 
example  of  tlie  books,  the  surgeon  would  sometimes  see 
the  blood  flow  from  the  arm  of  the  patient  whom  he  was 
bleeding,  be/ore  he  saw  the  instrument  penetrate  the  skin. 
Similarly  the  smith  may  see  tlie  s[)arks  tiy  before  he  sees 
the  hammer  smite  the  iron,  etc.  There  is  thus  a  certain 
difficulty  in  perceiving  the  exact  date  of  two  impressions 
when  they  do  not  interest  our  attention  equally,  and  when 
they  are  of  a  disparate  sort 

Professor  Exner,  whose  experiments  on  the  fmmmeAper^ 
ceptibie  succession  in  time  of  two  sensations  we  shall  have  to 
quote  in  another  chapter,  makes  some  noteworthy  remarks 
about  the  way  in  which  the  attention  must  be  set  to  catch 
the  interval  and  the  right  order  of  the  sensations,  when  the 
time  is  exceeding  smalh   The  point  was  to  tell  whether 

•C(.  Chr.  WolfE:  Psychologia  Empirioi.  §246.    Wolll  a  account  of  the 

phenoDMiia  of  attention  is  In  genonl  excellent. 
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two  signals  were  simultaneotis  or  sacoeflsiTe ;  and^  If  siioom- 
fliye,  which  one  of  them  came  first 

The  first  way  of  attending  which  he  found  himaelf  to 
fall  into,  was  when  the  signals  did  not  differ  greatlj — ^when, 
e.g.,  they  were  similar  sounds  heard  each  by  a  difiTerent 
ear.  Here  he  lay  in  wait  for  the  first  signal,  wliirhever 
it  miglit  be,  and  ideiitilied  it  the  next  moment  in  nieiuorv. 
The  second,  which  coiihl  then  always  be  known  by  default, 
was  often  not  clearly  distinguished  in  itself.  When  the 
time  was  too  short,  the  first  could  not  be  isolated  from  the 
second  at  all. 

The  second  way  was  to  accommodate  the  attention  for  a 
certain  wri  of  signal,  and  the  next  moment  to  become  aware 
in  memory  of  whether  it  came  before  or  after  its  mate. 

"This  way  brings  trreat  uncertainty  with  it.  The  impression  not 
prepared  for  comes  to  us  in  tlie  memory  muic  weak  than  the  other, 
ohscure  as  it  were,  badly  fixed  in  time.  We  tend  to  take  the  subjec- 
tively stronger  stimulus,  that  wliich  we  were  intent  upon,  for  the  first, 
just  as  we  are  apt  to  take  an  objectively  stronj^er  stimulus  to  l>e  the 
first.  Still,  it  may  happen  otherwise.  In  the  experiments  from  touch 
to  sight  it  often  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  impression  for  which  the  atlcn- 
tioD  was  not  prepared  were  there  already  when  the  other  came." 

Exner  found  himself  employing  this  method  oftenest 
when  the  impressions  differed  strongly.* 

In  snch  observations  (which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  those  where  the  two  signals  were  identical  and  their 
successiveness  known  as  mere  doMcMM^  without  distine* 
tion  of  which  came  first),  it  is  obyious  that  each  signal  must 
combine  stably  iu  our  perception  with  a  different  instant  of 
time.  It  is  the  sini])lost  possible  case  of  two  discrepant 
Of  mcepts  simultaneously  occupying  the  mind.  Now  the  case 
of  the  signals  being  Him  ultaneons  seems  of  a  different  sort. 
We  must  turn  to  Wundt  for  observations  fit  to  cast  a  nearer 
light  thereon. 

The  reader  will  remember  the  reaction-time  experiments 
of  which  we  treated  in  Chapter  TTT.  It  happened  occasion- 
ally  in  Wundt's  experiments  that  the  reaction-time  was 

recbiced  to  zero  or  even  assunied  a  negative  value,  which, 
being  translated  into  common  speech,  means  that  the  ob- 

*  PtlQger's  AiohiT,  zi.  480-81. 
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server  was  bometimes  so  intent  upon  the  signal  that  his 
reaction  actually  cmncidM  in  time  with  it,  or  even  preceded  it, 
instead  of  coming  a  fraction  of  a  second  after  it,  as  in  the 
nature  oi  things  it  should.  More  will  be  said  of  these  re- 
sults anon.  Meanwhile  Wondt^  in  explaining  them^  says 
this : 

**Iii  general  we  ham  a  very  eooaet  feeling  qftheeimuUaneliifqftwo 
Mmtdft  if  they  do  not  dUbr  mnoh  In  strength.  And  in  a  aeries  of  ex- 
periments in  which  a  warning  precedes,  at  a  fixed  interval,  the  stimn- 
Ins,  we  involuntarily  try  to  react,  not  only  as  promptly  as  poesihle, 

but  also  in  such  wise  that  our  movement  may  coincide  with  the  stimn- 
Ins  itself.    We  seek  to  make  our  own  feelings  of  touch  and  innervation 

[muscular  contraction]  objectively  contemporaneous  imth  the  signal 
which  we  hear;  and  ex|>erience  shows  that  in  many  cases  we  approxi- 
matclv  succeed.  In  these  cases  we  have  a  distitict  cuiisciousness  of 
hearing  the  signal,  reacting  upon  it,  and  feeling  our  reaction  take 
place, — all  at  one  and  the  same  moment."  * 

In  another  place,  Wondt  adds : 

«<  The  diffienlty  of  these  obsenrationa  and  the  oomparative  infieqnenoy 
with  which  the  reaction-tinie  can  be  made  thus  to  disappear  shows  how 
bard  it  is,  when  oor  attention  is  intense,  to  keep  it  fixed  even  on  two 
different  ideas  at  onoe.  Note  besides  that  when  tliis  happens,  one 
always  tries  to  bring  tlie  ideas  into  a  certain  connection,  to  grasp  them 
as  components  of  a  certain  complex  representation.  Thus  in  the  ex- 
periments in  question,  it  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  I  produced  by 
my  own  recording  movement  the  sound  wliioh  the  ball  made  in  drop* 
ping  on  the  board."  f 

The  '  diffienlty,*  in  the  oases  of  which  Wnndt  speaks,  is 
that  of  forcing  two  non-simnltaneons  events  into  apparent 
combination  with  the  same  instant  of  time.   There  is  no 

ditiiculty,  as  he  admits,  in  so  di\dding  our  attention  be- 
tween two  really  simultaneous  impressions  as  to  feel  them 
to  be  such.  Tlie  cases  he  describes  are  really  cases  of 
anachronistic  perception,  of  subjective  time-displacement, 
to  Qse  his  own  term.  Still  more  curious  cases  of  it  have 
been  most  carefullj  studied  by  him*  Thej  carry  us  a  step 
fsrther  in  onr  research,  so  I  will  quote  them,  using  as  far 
as  possible  his  exact  words : 

"  The  conditions  become  more  complicated  when  we  receive  a  series 
of  impressions  separated  by  distinct  intervals,  into  the  midst  of  which 

*  Physiol.  Psych.,  9d  ed.  n.  pp.  888-10. 
ti».  p.  m 
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a  heterogeneous  imprenioii  is  suddenly  brooght  Then  ooumb  tbe 
question,  wiih  wbidh  member  (tf  the  series  do  we  petoeive  the  additioiial 
hnpressioa  to  ooineidet  with  that  member  with  whose  prasenee  it 
leally  coexists,  or  is  there  some  aberrationf  ...  If  the  additioiial 
stimulus  belongs  to  a  different  sense  very  oonsidersbis  ahenatioiis  may 
occur. 

"  The  best  way  to  experiment  is  with  a  number  of  visual  impressions 
(which  one  can  easily  get  from  a  moving  object)  for  the  series,  and 
with  a  sound  as  the  disparate  impression.    T^et,  e.g.,  an  index-hand 
move  over  a  circular  scale  with  uniform  and  sufficiently  slow  velocity, 
80  that  the  impressions  it  gives  will  not  fuse,  but  permit  its  position  at 
any  instant  to  be  distinctly  seen.    Let  the  clockwork  which  turns  it 
have  an  arrangement  which  rings  a  bell  once  in  every  revolution,  but 
at  a  point  wliich  can  be  varied,  so  that  the  observer  need  never  know 
in  advance  just  when  the  bell-stroke  takes  place.   In  such  observations 
tiuee  eases  are  possible.   The  bell^stroke  ean  be  perceived  either  i  x- 
aetly  at  the  moment  to  which  the  index  points  when  it  somida— in  this 
ease  there  will  be  no  time-displaoement ;  or  we  ean  combine  it  with  a 
later  position  of  the  index—  .  .  .  potiuve  HfM<tUiflaegm«tU,  as  ws 
shall  call  it ;  or  finally  we  can  combine  it  with  a  position  of  the  index 
earlier  than  that  at  whieh  the  sonnd  oconrred— and  this  we  wifl  oall  a 
neffotive  digpkseemeni.   The  most  natural  diq>laoement  wonld  a|^ia- 
xently  be  the  positive,  since  for  apperception  a  certain  time  is  alwajs  re- 
qnired.  .  .  .  But  experience  shows  that  the  opposite  is  the  case  :  it 
happens  most  frequently  that  the  sonnd  appears  earlier  than  its  real 
date— far  less  often  coincident  with  it,  or  later.    It  should  be  observed 
that  in  all  these  experiments  it  takes  some  time  to  get  a  distinctly  pex^ 
ceived  combination  nf  the  sound  with  a  particular  position  of  the  in- 
dex, and  that  a  siiiijlf  nnolution  of  the  latter  is  never  enough  for  the 
purpose.    Tlie  motion  must  go  on  lonsx  <'nough  for  the  sounds  them- 
selves to  form  a  regular  series — the  outcome  being  a  simultaneous  i>er- 
ception  of  two  distinct  series  of  events,  of  which  either  may  by  changes 
in  its  rapidity  modify  the  result.    The  first  thing  one  remarki>  is  that 
the  sound  l>elongs  in  a  certain  region  of  the  scale  ;  only  gradually  is  it 
perceived  to  combine  with  a  particular  poeition  of  the  index.  But  even 
a  resnlt  gained  by  observation  of  many  revolutions  may  be  deficient  in 
oertahily,  for  accidental  combinations  of  attention  have  a  great  infla* 
ence  upon  it.  If  we  deliberately  try  to  combine  the  bell-etiohe  with 
an  arbitrarily  chosen  position  of  the  index,  we  soceeed  without  dilll- 
enlty,  provided  this  position  be  not  too  remote  from  the  troe  one.  If, 
again,  we  cover  the  whole  scale,  except  a  sini^e  division  over  which  we 
may  see  the  index  pass,  we  have  a  strong  tendency  to  combine  the 
bell-stroke  with  this  actually  seen  position  ;  and  in  so  doing  may  easily 
overlook  more  than  i  of  a  second  of  time.    Results,  therefore,  to  be  of 
any  value,  mu«^t  be  drawn  from  long-eontinue<l  and  verj- numerous  ob- 
servations, in  which  such  irregular  oscillations  of  the  attention  neutral- 
ize each  other  according  to  the  law  of  great  numbers,  and  allow  the 
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true  laws  to  appear.  AHboagh  my  own  cxperimeDts  extend  over  many 
years  (with  interraptioiis),  they  are  not  even  yet  numerous  enough  to  ex- 
haust the  subject— etui,  they  bring  oat  the  principal  laws  which  the 
attontioii  foliows  under  eneli  oonditionB.*'  * 

Wundt  accordingly  distinguishes  the  direction  from  the 
anuyuid  of  the  apparent  displacement  in  time  of  the  belK 
stroke.  The  dureotion  depends  on  the  rapidity  of  the 
moTement  of  the  index  and  (oonaeqnentlj)  on  that  of  the 
miooeasion  of  the  bell-strokes.  The  moment  at  which  the 
bell  struck  was  estimated  by  him  with  the  least  tendency 
to  error,  when  the  revolutions  took  place  once  in  a  second. 
Faster  than  this,  positive  errors  began  to  prevail ;  slower, 
negative  ones  almost  always  were  present.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  rapidity  went  quickening,  errors  became  negc^ 
Hve  ;  if  dowing^  pomtive.  The  amount  of  error  is,  in  gen- 
eraly  the  greater  the  slower  the  speed  and  its  alterations. 
Finally,  indiTidnal  difTerences  preyail,  as  well  as  difiiarenoes 
in  the  same  indlTidnal  at  different  times.t 

♦  Physiol.  Psych.,  2d  ed.  ii.  264-6. 

f  This  was  the  ori'rinal  'personal  tMjuntion  '  observation  of  Bcssel.  An 
observer  looked  through  his  etjiiatoriul  telescope  to  note  the  moment  at 
which  a  star  crossed  the  meridian,  the  latter  being  marked  in  the  telescopic 
field  of  view  by  a  yisible  thread,  beside  which  other  equidistant  threads 
^ipew.  "  Before  the  Her  reached  the  thread  he  looked  at  the  clock,  and 
theo,  with  qr6  at  telescope,  counted  the  seconds  by  the  beat  of  the  pendu- 
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Inm.  Sfaioe  the  alar  seldom  passed  the  meridian  at  the  eiaet  moment  of  s 
beat,  the  obaenrer,  in  order  to  eatfanate  fiactions,  bad  to  note  its  poaltlbii 
at  the  stroke  before  and  at  the  stroke  after  the  passage,  and  to  divide  the 
time  as  the  meridian-Une  seemed  to  divide  the  space.  If,  e.g.,  one  had 
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Wundt's  pupil  von  Tschiscli  lias  carried  out  these  ex- 
periments on  a  still  more  elaborate  scale,*  using,  not  only 
the  single  bell-stroke,  but  2, 3,  4,  or  5  simultaneous  impres- 
sions, so  that  the  attention  had  to  note  the  place  of  the 
index  at  the  moment  when  a  whole  group  of  things  was 
happening.  The  single  bell-stroke  was  alwa^'S  heard  too 
early  by  von  Tschisch — the  displacement  was  invariably 
'negative.'  As  the  other  simultaneous  impressions  were 
added,  the  displacement  first  became  zero  and  finally-  posi> 
tive,  i.e.  the  impressions  were  connected  with  a  position  of 
the  index  that  was  too  late.  This  retardation  was  greater 
when  the  simultaneous  impressions  were  disparate  (electric 
tactile  stimuli  on  different  places,  simple  touch-stimuli, 
different  sounds)  than  when  they  were  all  of  the  same  sort. 
The  increment  of  retardation  became  relativeW  less  with 
each  additional  impression,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  six 
impressions  would  have  given  almost  the  same  result  as 
five,  which  was  the  maximum  number  used  by  Herr  von  T. 

Wundt  explains  all  these  results  by  his  previous  obser- 
vation that  a  reaction  sometimes  antedates  the  sigual  (see 
above,  p.  411).  The  mind,  he  supposes,  is  so  intent  upon 
the  bell-strokes  that  its  '  apperception '  keeps  ripening 
periodically  after  each  stroke  in  anticipation  of  the  next 
Its  most  natural  rate  of  ripening  may  be  faster  or  slower 
than  the  rate  at  which  the  strokes  come.  If  faster,  then  it 
hears  the  stroke  too  early ;  if  slower,  it  hears  it  too  late. 
The  position  of  the  index  on  the  scale,  meanwhile,  is  noted 
at  the  moment,  early  or  late,  at  which  the  bell-stroke  is 
subjectively  heard.    Substituting  several  impressions  for 


counletl  20  seoontli*,  and  til  the  21st  the  star  st-emed  removed  by  tu  from 
(he  ineriiUikii'tiirciid  e,  wliilst  hi  Ww.  2id  it  was  at  the  distance  ;  then,  if 
ac  :  hr  ::  \  :  2.  the  star  wovild  Imve  iio&sed  at  21i  seconds.  The  conditions 
rewmltlo  tlios<>  in  i>iir  <  \p<  riincnl  •  tlio  .star  is  the  index-hand,  the  thretuls 
arc  the  scule  ;  iind  ii  t iiue-di.splntvineui  is  to  be  expected,  which  with  hi^h 
ni|iiditic-.s  may  be  positive,  uud  negative  with  low.  The  astronomic  ob- 
S<.'rviili()n<i  ilo  not  pcvniil  tis  In  measure  ila  absolute  amount  ;  but  that  it  ex- 
ists is  iniide  certain  liy  liie  fiu-l  limn  iifler  all  other  possible  errorsi  are  elimi- 
nated, there  still  remitinii  Ix  twoi  ii  ditTrrent  obs^trverB  a  personal  difference 
which  {.soften  uuich  larger  tliaii  that  t>etweeu  mere  reaction-times,  amounU 
Ing  .  .  .  sometimes  to  more  than  a  second."  {Op.  dt.  p.  270.) 
♦  PhiloHophiBohe  Stiidien.  ii  601. 
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tbe  single  bell-stroke  makes  tlie  ripeuing  of  the  perception 
slower,  and  the  index  is  seen  too  late.  So,  at  least,  do  I 
nnderstand  the  explanatums  which  Hemn  Wiindt  and  y. 
Tschiach  give.* 

♦  Physiol.  Psych.,  2d  cd.  n.  278-4;  8d  ed.  n.  889;  Philosophlache 
Studien.  n.  621  ff. — I  know  that  I  am  stupid,  h\\\  I  confess  I  tind  these 
theoretical  statements,  especially  Wiindt's,  a  little  hazy.  Herr  v.  Tschisch 
considers  it  impossible  that  the  perception  of  the  index's  position  should 
come  in  loo  late,  and  says  it  <leni!miis  no  particular  attention  (p.  62*2).  It 
seema,  however,  that  this  can  hardly  be  the  case.  Both  observers  speak  of 
ilie  dtlliciil^  of  Meing  the  index  at  the  riglit  moment.  The  case  i«  qaite 
dlffecent  from  that  of  dialributfaig  the  attention  impartially  over  aimalta* 
neoua  momentary  lenmtioni.  The  bell  or  other  signal  gives  a  momentary 
eenaation,  the  index  a  continuous  ODe,  of  motion.  To  note  any  one  poaUiim 
of  the  latter  is  to  interrupt  this  sensation  of  motion  and  to  substitute  an 
entirely  different  percept — one,  namely,  of  position — for  it,  during  a  time 
however  brief.  This  involves  a  sudden  change  in  the  maimer  of  attending 
to  the  revolutions  of  the  index;  which  change  ougJit  to  take  place  neither 
sooner  nor  later  than  the  momentary  impression,  and  fijc  the  index  as  it  is 
then  and  there  Tlilbie.  Now  thie  is  not  a  case  of  simply  getting  two  sen- 
aations  at  onoe  and  so  feeling  them— which  would  t>e  an  liarmonioos  act; 
tnit  of  stopping  mm  and  changing  it  Into  another,  whilst  we  simultaneously 
get  a  third.  Two  of  these  acts  are  discrepant,  and  the  whole  three  rather 
interfere  with  each  other.  If  l)ecomes  hard  to  '  fix  '  the  Index  at  the  very 
instant  that  we  catch  the  momentary  impression;  so  we  full  into  a  way  of 
lixiug  it  either  at  the  last  possible  moment  before,  or  at  the  hrst  possible 
momeut  after,  the  impression  comes. 

This  at  least  seems  to  me  the  more  probable  state  of  affairs.  If  we  fix 
the  index  before  the  impresaton  really  comes,  that  means  that  we  perceive 
It  too  late.  But  why  do  we  flx  it  b^bn  when  the  impressions  come  dow 
and  simple,  and  ctfter  when  they  oome  rapid  and  complex?  And  why 
under  certain  conditions  is  there  no  displacement  at  all?  The  answer 
which  suggests  itself  is  that  when  there  is  just  enough  leisure  between  the 
impressions  for  the  attention  to  adapt  itself  comfortably  both  to  them  and 
to  the  index  (one  second  inW.'s  experiments),  it  carries  on  the  two  pro- 
cesses at  once;  when  the  leisure  is  excessive,  the  attention,  following  its 
own  laws  of  ripening,  and  being  iwm^  to  note  the  index  before  the  other 
impression  comes,  notes  it  lAen,  since  that  is  the  moment  of  easiest  action, 
whilst  the  impression,  which  comes  a  moment  later,  interferes  with  noting 
It  again  ;  and  finally,  that  when  the  leisure  is  insufficient,  the  momentary 
impressions,  being  the  more  fixed  data,  are  attended  to  first,  and  the  index 
is  fixed  a  little  later  on.  The  noting  of  the  index  at  too  early  a  moment 
would  be  the  noting  of  a  real  fact,  with  its  analogue  in  many  other  rhyth- 
mical experiences.  In  react  ion -time  experiments,  for  example,  when,  in  a 
regularly  recurring  series,  the  stimulus  Is  once  In  a  whHe  omitted,  the  ob^ 
server  eometimesreaete  as  if  It  came.  Here,  aaWundt  somewhere  observe^ 
we  catch  oursslvis  aotbig  merely  because  our  inward  piepaiation  is  com- 
plste^  The 'fixing' of  the  faidex  is  a  sort  of  action;  so  that  my  inteipre' 
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This  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  the  difScoltj  of  having 
two  discrepant  concepts  together,  and  about  the  number  of 
things  to  which  we  can  simultaneooslj  attend* 

THS  VABI1ITIB8  OV  ▲TSBVTZOV. 

The  things  to  whioh  we  attend  are  said  to  inHereH  ua. 
Our  interest  in  them  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  our  at- 
tending. What  makes  an  object  interesting  we  shall  see 
presently ;  and  later  inquire  in  what  sense  interest  maj 
caubB  attention.  Meanwhile 

Attention  maj  be  divided  into  kinds  in  Tadous  ways. 
It  is  either  to 

a)  Objects  of  sense  (sensorial  attention) ;  or  to 

h)  Ideal  or  represented  objeots  (intellectual  attention). 
It  is  either 

c)  Immediate;  or 

d)  Derived :  immediate,  when  the  topic  or  stimulus  is 
interesting  in  itself,  without  relation  to  anything  else  ;  de- 
rived, when  it  owes  its  interest  to  association  with  some 
other  immediately  interesting  thing.  What  I  call  derived 
Attention  has  been  named  'apperoeptiye*  attention.  Fur- 
thermore.  Attention  may  be  either 

e)  Passive,  reflex,  non-voluntary,  effortless;  or 

/)  Active  and  voluntary.  | 
VdmJtary  aitenium  is  always  derived;  we  never  make  an 
eff'o7't  to  attend  to  an  object  except  for  the  sake  of  some  remote 
interest  which  the  effort  will  serve.    But  both  sensorial  and  i 
intellectiiJil  attention  may  be  either  passive  or  voluntary.  ! 

In  pcuaive  immediate  sensorial  attentum  the  stimulus  is  a 
eense-impression,  either  very  intense,  voluminous,  or  sud- 
den,— ^in  which  case  it  makes  no  difference  what  its  nature 

tation  tallies  with  facts  rocoiruized  elsewhere  ;  but  Wnndt's  explanation  (if 
I  understand  it)  of  the  experiments  requires  us  to  believe  that  an  observer 
like  Tschisch  shall  steadily  and  without  exception  get  an  haUadnatioB 
of  a  bell-stroke  before  the  latter  occara»  and  not  hear  1h$  not  ttttsiroki  ^kr- 
wardt.  I  doubt  whether  this  is  possible,  and  I  can  tUnk  of  no  analogue 
to  it  in  the  rest  of  our  ex|>(  i  i* ure.  The  whole  subject  deserves  to  be  gone 
over  again.  To  Wundt  is  due  the  highest  credit  for  bis  patience  in  work- 
ing out  the  facts.  His  explanation  of  them  in  his  earlier  work  (Vorlesungen 
ab.  Menschen  und  Thierseele.  i.  37-43,  365-371)  cou.^iisted  merely  in  the 
appeal  to  the  unity  of  consciousness,  and  may  be  considered  quite  crude. 
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may  be,  whether  sight,  sound,  smell,  blow,  or  inner  pain, — 
or  else  it  is  an  inatinctive  stimulus,  a  perception  which,  by 
reason  of  its  nature  rather  than  its  mere  force,  appeals  to 
some  one  of  our  normal  congenital  impulaes  and  has  a  /y{  J 
^LLrectly  exciting  quality.  In  the  chapter  on  Instinct  we 
sliall  see  how  these  stimuli  differ  from  one  animal  to  another, 
ajid  what  most  of  them  are  in  man:  strange  things,  moying 
things,  wild  animals,  bright  things,  pretty  things,  metallic 
ttLings,  words,  blows,  blood,  etc.,  etc.,  etc 

Sensitiveness  to  immediately  exciting  sensorial  stimuli 
cliaracterizes  the  attention  of  childhood  and  youth.  In 
nurture  age  we  have  generally  selected  those  stimuli  which 
are  connected  with  one  or  more  so-called  permanent  inter-- 
«8t8,  and  our  attention  has  grown  irresponsive  to  the  rest.* 
Snt  childhood  is  characterized  by  great  active  energy,  and 
has  few  org^iized  interests  by  which  to  meet  new  impres-^ 
sions  and  decide  whether  they  are  worthy  of  notice  or  not, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  extreme  mobility  of  the  atten-  v 
tion  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  in  children,  and  which 
makes  their  first  lessons  such  rough  affairs.    Any  strong 
sensation  whatever  produces  accommodation  of  the  organs 
which  perceive  it,  and  absolute  oblivion,  for  the  time  being, 
of  the  task  in  hand.    This  reflex  and  passiTe  character  of 
the  attention  which,  as  a  French  writer  says,  makes  the 
child  seem  to  belong  less  to  himself  than  to  every  object 
which  happens  to  catch  his  notice,  is  the  first  thing  which 
the  teacher  must  OTeroome.   It  never  is  oyercome  in  some 
people,  whose  work,  to  the  end  of  life,  gets  done  in  the 
interstices  of  their  mind- wandering. 

The  passive  sensorial  attention  is  (Jerived  wlien  the 
impression,  without  being  eitlier  strong  or  of  an  instinctively 
exciting  nature,  is  connected  by  previous  experience  and 
education  with  things  that  are  so.  These  things  may  be 
called  the  motives  of  the  attention.  The  impression  ^aws 
an  interest  from  them,  or  perhaps  it  even  fuses  into  a  single 
complex  object  with  them ;  the  result  is  that  it  is  brought 
into  the  fociis  of  the  mind.  A  faint  tap  per  se  is  not  an 
interesting  sound ;  it  may  well  escape  being  discriminated 

*Nolet1iat  ihe  permanent  interests  are  themselves  grounded  in  certalll 
objects  and  relsUooa  in  which  our  interasl  is  immediste  sad  instinctive. 
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from  the  general  rumor  of  the  world.  But  when  it  is  ^ 
signal,  as  that  of  a  lover  on  the  window-pane,  it  will  hardly 
go  unperceived.    Herbart  writes : 

"  How  a  bit  of  bad  grammar  wounds  the  ear  of  the  purist!  How  & 
false  note  hurt8  the  musician!  'or  hu  offence  agaimtt  good  mauuert>  ibd 
man  of  the  world  1  llow  rapid  is  progress  in  a  t>cieuee  when  il«  finsi 
principles  hirve  been  so  well  impressed  upon  us  that  we  repnxluce  them. 
meutAlly  with  {lerfect  dLstinct ne^s  and  «>ase I  How  slow  and  uncertain,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  our  learning  of  the  principhm  themselves,  when 
familiarity  with  the  still  more  elementary  |)ercept«  connected  vrith  the 
subject  has  not  given  us  an  axlequate  pnxlispositioni — Apperceptive 
attention  may  be  plainly  observed  in  very  small  children  when,  bearing^ 
the  speech  of  their  elders,  as  yet  unintelligible  to  them,  they  suddenly 
catch  a  single  known  word  here  and  there,  and  repeat  it  to  themMclve^; 
yesi  even  in  the  dog  who  looks  round  at  us  when  we  speak  of  him  and 
pronounce  his  name.  Not  far  removtni  is  the  talent  which  mind- 
wandering  8ch(X)l-lM)ys  display  during  the  hours  of  instruction,  of  notic- 
ing every  moment  in  which  the  teacher  tells  a  story.  I  remember  claasm 
in  which,  instruction  being  uninteresting,  and  discipline  relaxed,  a  buz- 
zing murmur  was  always  to  be  heard,  which  invariably  stopiNnl  for  as 
long  a  time  as  an  anecdote  lasted.  How  could  the  boys,  since  they 
seemed  to  hear  nothing,  notice  when  the  anecdote  In'gjtn  ?  DoubtU^ss 
most  of  them  always  heard  something  of  the  teacher's  talk;  but  most  of 
it  had  no  connection  with  their  previous  knowledge  and  occupations, 
and  therefore  the  separate  wonls  no  sooner  entered  their  con.sciouflnoM 
than  they  fell  out  of  it  again;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  .sooner  did  the 
words  awaken  old  thoughts,  forming  strongly-connecliHl  !M>rie8  with 
which  the  now  impreasion  easily  combined,  than  out  of  new  and  old 
together  a  total  interest  resulted  which  drove  the  vagrant  idei»s  below 
the  threshold  of  consciousness,  and  brought  for  a  while  settled  atten- 
tion into  their  place."* 

Pn/isive  {7}teUerfnal  affenfion  i«  immediate  when  we  follow 
in  thought  a  train  f)f  iniagOH  exciting  or  interesting  per  se; 
derived,  when  the  images  are  interesting  only  as  means  to  a 
remote  end,  or  merely  because  they  are  associated  with 
something  which  makes  them  dear.  Owing  to  the  way  in 
which  immense  numbers  of  real  things  become  integrated 
into  single  oVijects  of  thought  for  us,  there  is  no  clear  line 
to  be  drawn  between  immediate  and  derived  attention  of 
an  intellectual  sort  When  absorbed  in  intellectual  atten- 
tion we  may  become  so  inattentive  to  outer  things  as  to  be 


*  Horb&rt:  Psychologie  als  Wissenscbaft.  g  138. 
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•absent-minded*  'abstracted,'  or  Ultstraits,''  All  re  very  or 
ooncenirated  meditatiou  is  apt  to  throw  us  into  this  state. 

Arohimedes,  it  Ib  well  known,  was  so  absorbed  ingeometrieal  medi- 
tation that  he  was  first  aware  of  the  storming  of  Syracuse  by  his  own 
death-wonnd.  and  his  exclamation  on  the  cutranoe  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers was:  Ifoli  turbare  circuloa  meos!   In  like  manner  Joseph  Soaliger, 
the  most  learned  of  men,  when  a  Protestant  student  in  Paris,  was  so 
engrossod  in  thr  study  of  Homer  that  he  became  aware  of  the  massacre 
of  St.  iJartholomew,  and  of  his  own  escape,  only  on  the  day  subsequent 
to  the  catiistroplie.    The  phMosopher  Carneadcs  was  habitually  Hable  to 
fits  of  meditation  so  profound  that,  to  pnnent  him  sinking  from 
inanition,  his  maid  found  it  necessary  to  feed  him  like  a  tliild.  And 
it  is  reported  of  Newton  that,  while  engap'd  in  his  mathematical  re- 
searches, he  sometimes  forgot  to  dine.    Cardan,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  philosophers  and  mathematicians,  was  once,  upon  a  journey, 
so  lost  in  thought  that  he  fofgot  both  his  way  and  the  object  of  his 
jonmey.  To  the  qaestions  of  his  driver  whether  he  should  proceed,  he 
made  no  answer;  and  when  he  oame  to  himself  at  nightfaU,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  carriage  at  a  standstill,  and  directly  under  a  gallows. 
The  mathematieian  Vieta  was  sometimes  so  buried  in  meditation  that 
for  hoars  he  bore  more  resemblance  to  a  dead  person  than  to  a  living, 
and  was  then  wholly  unconscious  of  everything  going  on  around  him. 
On  the  day  of  his  marriage  the  great  Budseus  forgot  everything  in  his 
philological  speculations,  and  he  was  only  awakened  to  the  affairs  of  the 
external  worhi  by  a  tardy  embassy  from  tho  marriage-party,  who  found 
him  absorbed  in  the  composition  of  his  VommetUariV  * 

The  absorption  maj  be  so  deep  as  not  only  to  banish 
ordinary  sensations,  bnt  even  tiie  severest  pain.  Pascal,. 
Wesley,  Robert  Hall,  are  said  to  have  had  this  capacity. 
Dr.  Carpenter  says  of  himself  that 

**he  has  fre(iiiently  begun  a  lecture  whilst  suffering  neuralgic  pain  so 
severe  as  to  make  him  apprehend  that  he  would  find  it  impossible  to 
proceed  ;  yet  no  so(»ner  has  he  by  a  determined  effort  fairly  launched 
himself  into  the  stream  of  thought,  than  lie  has  found  himself  con- 
tinuously borne  along  without  the  least  distraction,  until  the  end  has 
oome,  and  the  attention  has  been  released ;  when  the  pain  has  re- 
curred  with  a  force  that  has  overmastered  all  resistance,  making  him 
wonder  how  he  could  have  ever  ceased  to  feel  it.**  f 

Dr.  Carpenter  speaks  of  launching  himself  by  a  deter- 
mined ^orL   This  effort  characterizes  what  we  called  oo- 


*  Sir  W.  Hamilton:  Metaphysics,  lecture  xiv. 

t Menial  Physiol..  §  124.  The  oft-cited  case  of  soldiers  not  perceiving 
tbst  they  are  wounded  is  of  an  analogous  sort. 
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tive  or  voluntary  attention.  It  is  a  feeling  which  ev^ry  one 
knows,  but  which  most  ]M^ople  wouhl  call  quite  in  (If-.- crib- 
able.  We  get  it  in  the  sensorial  sphere  whenever  we  j>et  k 
to  catch  an  impreusiou  of  extreme  faintiiess,  be  it  of  aight, 
hearing,  taste,  smell,  or  touch ;  we  get  it  whenever  we  seek 
to  discriminaie  a  sensation  merged  in  a  mass  of  others  that 
are  similar;  we  get  it  whenever  we  resist  the  cUtrcu^ians  of 
more  potent  stimuli  and  keep  onr  mind  occupied  with 
some  object  that  is  naturally  nnimpressive.  We  get  it  in 
the  intellectual  sphere  under  exactly  similar  conditions : 
as  when  we  strive  to  sharpen  aiul  make  distiuct  an  idea 
which  we  ])ut  vaguely  seem  to  have ;  or  painfully  discrimi- 
nate a  shade  of  meaning  from  its  similars  ;  or  resolutelj 
hold  fast  to  a  thought  so  discordant  with  our  impulses 
that,  if  left  unaided,  it  would  quickly  yield  place  to  images 
of  an  exciting  and  impassioned  kind.  All  forms  of  atten- 
tive effort  would  be  exercised  at  once  bj  one  whom  we 
might  suppose  at  a  dinner-party  resolutely  to  listen  to  a 
neighbor  giving  him  insipid  and  unwelcome  advice  in  a 
low  voice,  whilst  all  around  the  guests  were  loudly  laugh- 
ing and  talking  about  exciting  and  interesting  things. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  voluntary  aftentian  smtained  for 
more  than  a  few  seconds  ai  a  time.  What  is  called  sustained 
voluntary  attention  is  a  repetition  of  successive  efforts 
which  bring  back  the  topic  to  the  mind.*  The  topic  onee 
brought  back,  if  a  congenial  one,  devdopa  ;  and  if  its  de- 
velopment is  interesting  it  engages  the  attention  passively 
for  a  time.  Dr.  Carpenter,  a  moment  back,  described  the 
stream  of  thought,  once  entered,  as  *  bearing  him  along.' 
This  passive  interest  may  be  short  or  long.  As  soon  as  it 
flags,  the  attention  is  diverted  by  some  irrelevant  thing,  and 
then  a  voluntary  effort  may  bring  it  back  to  the  topic 
again ;  and  so  on,  under  favorable  conditions,  for  hours  to- 
gether.  During  all  this  time,  however,  note  that  it  is  not 


*  Prof.  J.  M.  Cattell  made  exi>ei  iinents  to  which  we  shall  refer  furlber 
on,  on  the  degree  to  which  reaciion4ime8  might  be  shortened  hy  dlitnct* 
ing  or  voluntarily  oonoentrating  the  attention.  He  njs  of  the  hitter  leilei 
thftt  '*  the  averages  show  that  the  attention  can  be  kept  strained,  that  is,  the 
centres  kept  in  a  slate  of  unstable  equUibrium,  for  one  second  "  (Mind,  A 
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an  identical  ctijeii  in  the  psjohologioal  sense  (p.  275),  but  a 
SQCcession  of  mntnally  related  objects  forming  an  identical 
topic  only,  upon  which  the  attention  is  fixed.   No  me  cam 

possibly  attend  continuottsly  to  an  object  thai  does  not  change. 

Now  there  are  always  some  objects  that  for  tlie  time 
Ix'iug  will  not  develop.    They  simply  go  out;  and  to  keep 
the  miud  upon  anything  related  to  them  requires  such  in- 
cessantly renewed  effort  that  the  most  resolute  Will  ere  long 
l^ives  out  and  let  its  thoughts  follow  the  more  stimulating 
solicitations  after  it  has  withstood  them  for  what  length  of 
time  it  can.   There  are  topics  known  to  eyery  man  from 
whicli  he  shies  like  a  frightened  horse,  and  which  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  is  to  shun.    Such  are  his  ebbing  assets  to  the 
spendtlirift  in  full  career.    But  why  single  out  the  spend- 
thrift when  to  every  man  actuated  by  passion  the  thought 
of  interests  which  negate  the  passion  can  hardly  for  more 
than  a  fleeting  instant  stay  before  the  mind  ?    It  is  like 
'memento  mori'  in  the  hejdaj  of  the  pride  of  life.  Nature 
rises  at  such  suggestions,  and  excludes  them  from  the 
view : — ^How  long,  O  healthy  reader,  can  you  now  continue 
thinking  of  your  tomb? — ^In  milder  instances  the  difficulty 
is  as  great,  especially  when  the  brain  is  fagged.  One 
snatclies  at  any  and  every  passing  pretext,  no  matter  how 
trivial  or  external,  to  escape  from  the  odiousness  of  tlie 
matter  in  hand.    I  know  a  person,  for  example,  who  will 
poke  the  fire,  set  chairs  straight,  pick  dust-specks  from 
the  fioor,  arrange  his  table,  snatch  up  the  newspaper,  take 
down  any  book  which  catches  his  eye,  trim  his  naUs,  waste 
the  morning  anyhow^  in  short,  and  all  without  premedita- 
tion,— simply  because  the  only  thing  he  ought  to  attend  to 
is  the  preparation  of  a  noonday  lesson  in  formal  logic 
which  he  detests.    Anything  but  thai  ! 

Once  more,  the  object  must  change.  When  it  is  one  of 
sight,  it  will  actually  become  invisible ;  when  of  hearing, 
inaudible, — if  we  attend  to  it  too  uumovingly.  Helmholtz, 
who  has  put  his  sensorial  attention  to  the  severest  tests, 
by  using  his  eyes  on  objects  which  in  common  life  are  ex- 
pressly overlooked,  makes  some  interesting  remarks  on 
this  point  in  his  chapter  on  retinal  rivalry.*    The  phe« 

♦  Physio  logische  Oplik,  %  ~ 
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nomenon  called  b  j  that  name  is  this,  that  if  we  look  with 
each  eye  npon  a  dijOTerent  picture  (as  in  the  annexed  stereo- 
scopic slide),  sometimes  one  pictuxcy  sometimes  the  other. 


Ito.  88. 


or  parts  of  both,  will  come  to  consciousness,  but  haidlj 
ever  both  combined.   Helmholtz  now  says : 

I  find  that  I  am  ahia  to  attend  voluntarily,  now  to  one  and  now 
to  the  other  qnitem  of  Unea ;  and  that  then  this  system  lemaiiis  fin- 
hie  alone  for.  a  oertain  time,  whilst  the  other  eompletdy  Tanisbes^ 
This  happens,  for  example,  whenever  I  try  to  oonnt  the  lines  fint  of 
one  and  then  of  the  other  system.  .  .  .  Bat  it  is  extremely  hard  to 
chain  the  attention  down  to  one  of  the  systems  for  long,  nnlees  ire 
associate  with  our  looking  some  distinct  purpose  which  keeps  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  attention  perpetually  renewed.  Such  a  one  is  counting  the 
lines,  comparing  their  intervals,  or  the  like.  An  equilibrium  of  the 
attention,  persi^tonr  for  any  length  of  time,  is  under  no  circnmstances 
attainable.  The  natnral  tendency  of  attention  when  left  to  its(;lf  is  to 
wander  to  ever  new  thin.<;s  ;  and  so  soon  as  the  interest  of  its  object  is 
over,  so  soon  asnotliinj;  tumv  is  to  be  noticed  there,  it  passes,  in  spit<»  of 
onr  will,  to  something  elx-.  If  we  wish  to  keep  it  npon  one  and  the  same 
object,  wemnst  seek  constantly  to  find  ont  something  new  al>out  the 
latter,  especially  if  other  powerful  im])ressions  are  attracting  us  away." 

And  again  criticising  an  author  who  had  treated  of  at- 
tention as  an  activity  absolutely  subject  to  the  conscious 
ivill,  Helmholtz  writes: 

*  *  This  is  only  restriotedly  true.  We  move  onr  eyes  by  onr  wiU ;  Iwt 
one  without  training  cannot  so  easily  execute  the  intention  of  maUnf 
them  couTexge.  At  any  moment,  however,  he  can  exeoute  that  <tf 
looking  at  a  near  object,  in  which  act  convergence  is  involved,  ym 
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jnst  as  little  ean  we  carry  out  our  purpose  to  keep  our  attention  steadily 
fixed  upon  a  certain  object,  when  our  interest  in  the  object  is  exhausted, 
and  the  purpose  is  inwardly  formulated  in  this  abstract  way.   But  toe 

can  set  ourselves  new  questions  about  the  object,  so  that  a  new  interest 
in  it  arises,  and  tJien  the  attention  will  remain  liveted.  The  relation 
of  attention  to  will  is,  then,  less  one  of  immediate  than  of  mediate 
control." 

These  words  of  Helmholtz  are  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance. And  if  tnie  of  sensorial  attention,  how  mnoh  more 
trae  are  thej  of  the  intellectual  variety !  The  wndUio  sine 
qud  non  of  sustained  attention  to  a  given  topic  of  thought 
is  that  we  should  roll  it  over  and  over  incessantly  and  con- 
sider different  aspects  and  relations  of  it  in  turn.  Only  in 
pathological  states  will  a  fixed  and  ever  monotonously  re- 
curring idea  possess  the  mind. 

And  now  we  can  see  why  it  is  that  what  is  called  sus- 
tained attention  is  the  easier,  the  richer  in  acquisitions  and 
the  fresher  and  more  original  the  mind.    In  such  minds, 
subjects  bud  and  sprout  and  grow.    At  every  moment,  thej 
please  by  anew  consequence  and  rivet  the  attention  afresh. 
But  an  intellect  unfuniished  with  materiab,  stagnant,  un- 
original, will  hardly  be  likely  to  consider  any  subject  long. 
A  glance  exhausts  its  possibilities  of  interest  Geniuses 
are  commonly  believed  to  excel  other  men  in  their  power 
of  sustained  attention.*    In  most  of  them,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
the  so-called  *  power'  is  of  the  })assive  sort.    Their  ideas 
coruscate,  every  subject  branches  iuhnitely  before  their 
fertile  minds,  and  so  for  hours  they  may  be  rapt.    Bid  U 
ia  their  geniua  making  them  aUentive^  not  their  aitention 
making  gtmmea  <f  them*  And,  when  we  come  down  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  we  see  that  they  differ  from  ordinaiy 
men  less  in  the  character  of  their  attention  than  in  the 
nature  of  the  objects  upon  which  it  is  successively  bestowed. 
In  the  genius,  these  form  a  concatenated  series,  suggesting 

*  "'Qenius.'  says  Helvctius,  '  is  nothing  but  a  continued  attention  {une 
tfttmtfm  miihUy  *  Genius,'  says  Buffon.  '  ia  only  a  protracted  patience 
<«JM  lonffue  ptUitneH^/  'In  the  exact  sciences*  at  least/  aays  Cuvier,  *it 
Is  the  patience  of  a  sound  intellect,  when  invincible,  which  truly  consti- 
tates  genius.*  And  Chesterfield  has  also  observed  that  '  the  power  of  ap- 
pljrin^  an  attention,  steady  and  undissipated,  to  a  sintrlc  object,  is  tlio  sure 
mark  of  a  superior  genius."  (Hamilton :  Lect.  on  Metaph.,  lecture  xiv.) 
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each  other  matnall j  by  some  rational  law.  Therefore  v» 
call  the  attention  '  sustained '  and  the  topic  of  meditatioii 

for  liours  *  the  SHiue.'  lu  the  tomiiiuu  man  the  series  is 
for  the  moat  jjart  incohereut,  the  objects  have  uo  ratiojiai 
bond,  and  we  call  the  uttentiou  waudering  and  untixed. 

It  is  probable  that  genius  tends  actually  to  preveut  a 
man  from  acquiring  habits  ol  voluntary  attention,  and  that 
moderate  intellectiial  endowments  are  the  soil  in  whioh  w» 
may  beet  expect,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  virtnes  of  the  will, 
strictly  so  called,  to  thrive.   But,  whether  the  attention 
come  by  grace  of  genius  or  by  dint  of  will,  the  longer  one 
does  attend  to  a  topic  the  more  mastery  of  it  one  has.  Ami 
the  faculty  of  voluntarily  Ijriiigiug  back  a  wandering  at- 
tention, over  and  over  again,  is  the  very  root  of  judgmeuW 
character,  and  will.    No  one  is  compos  aui  if  he  have  it  not 
An  education  which  should  improve  this  faculty  would  be 
the  education  par  exodknoe.   But  it  is  easier  to  define  this 
ideal  than  to  give  practical  directions  for  bringing  it  about 
The  only  general  pedagogic  maxim  bearing  on  attention  is 
that  the  more  int<*rest  the  child  has  in  advance  in  the  sub- 
ject, the  better  he  will  attend.    Induct  him  therefore  in 
such  a  way  as  to  knit  each  new  thing  on  to  some  acquisi- 
tion already  there  ;  and  if  possible  awaken  curiosity,  so 
that  the  new  thing  shall  seem  to  come  as  an  answer,  or 
part  of  an  answer,  to  a  question  pre-existing  in  his  mind 

At  present  having  described  the  varieties,  let  us  turn  to 

THE  EFFECTS  OP  ATTENTION. 

Its  remote  eflects  are  too  incalculable  to  be  recorded. 
The  practical  and  theoretical  life  of  whole  species,  as  well 
as  of  individual  beings,  results  from  the  selection  wliich  the 
habitual  direction  of  their  attention  involves.  In  Chapters 
XIY  and  XV  some  of  these  consequences  will  come  to  light 
Suffice  it  meanwhile  that  each  of  us  literally  chooses,  by  his 
ways  of  attending  to  things,  what  sort  of  a  universe  he 
shall  appear  to  himself  to  inhabit. 

The  immediate  eflects  of  attention  are  to  make  us: 

a)  perceive — • 

b)  conceive — 

c)  distinguish— 

d)  remember — 
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things  and  each  thing  more  clearly.    It  also 
(e)  shortens  *  reaction- time.' 

a  and  h.    Most  people  would  say  that  a  sensation  at- 
tended t<^)  becomes  stronger  tlian  it  otherwise  would  be. 
This  point  is,  however,  not  quite  plain,  and  has  occasic  )ued 
some  disoasaion.  *   From  the  strength  or  intensity  of  a 
sensation  must  be  distinguished  its  clearness;  and  to  in- 
crease thia  is^  for  some  psyohologists,  the  atmost  that 
attention  can  da   When  the  faets  are  sarveyed,  however, 
it  mnst  be  admitted  that  to  some  extent  the  relative  inten- 
sity of  two  sensations  maybe  changed  when  one  of  them  is 
attended  to  and  the  other  not.    Every  artist  knows  how  ]ie 
can  make  a  scene  before  his  eyes  appear  warmer  or  colder 
in  color,  according  to  the  way  he  sets  his  attention.  If 
lor  warm,  he  soon  begins  to  see  the  red  color  start  out  of 
everything;  if  for  cold,  the  bine.   Similarly  in  listening  for 
certain  notes  in  a  chord,  or  overtones  in  a  musical  sound, 
the  one  we  attend  to  sounds  probably  a  little  more  loud  as 
well  as  more  emphatic  than  it  did  before.   When  we  men- 
tally break  a  series  of  monotonous  strokes  into  a  rhythm, 
by  accentuating  every  second  or  third  one,  etc.,  the  stroke 
on  wliicli  the  stress  of  attention  is  hiid  seems  to  become 
stronger  as  well  as  more  emphatic.    The  increased  \'isi- 
bilify  of  optical  after-images  and  of  double  images,  which 
close  attention  brings  about,  can  hardly  be  interpreted 
otherwise  than  as  a  real  strengthening  of  the  retinal 
sensations  themselves.  And  this  view  is  rendered  par- 
ticularly probable  by  the  fact  that  an  imagined  visual 
object  may,  if  attention  be  concentrated  upon  it  h)ng 
enough,  acquire  before  the  mind's  eye  almost  the  brill- 
iancy of  reality,  and  (in  the  ease  of  certain  exceptionally 
gifted  observers)  leave  a  negative  after-image  of  itself  when 
it  passes  aw^ay  (see  Chapter  XVUI).    Confident  expectation 
of  a  certain  intensity  or  quality  of  impression  will  often 
make  us  sensibly  see  or  hear  it  in  an  object  which  really 

♦  Sec,  e.g.,  Ulriol  :  Leib  u.  Seele,  II.  28;  Lotze:  Metnpliysik.  si  278; 
Fechner:  Revision  d.  Psycli<»i»li> sik.  xix  ;  (i.  E.  Ninlkr:  Zur  Theorie  d. 
•inol.  Aufmerkaamkeit,  ^  1;  6iumpf .  Toup8>c-ljologi<;.  i.  71. 
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falls  far  short  of  it.  In  face  of  such  facts  it  is  rash  to  sav 
that  attention  cannot  make  a  sense-impression  more  intense. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intensification  which  maj  be 
brought  about  seems  never  to  lea<l  the  judgment  astray. 
As  we  rightly  perceive  and  name  the  same  color  under 
various  lights,  the  same  sound  at  various  distances ;  so  we 
seem  to  make  an  analogous  sort  of  allowance  for  the  vary- 
ing amounts  of  attention  with  which  objects  are  viewetl ; 
and  whatever  changes  of  feeling  the  attention  may  bring 
we  charge,  as  it  were,  to  the  attention's  account,  and  still 
perceive  and  conceive  the  object  as  the  same. 

*'  A  gray  paper  appears  to  us  no  liRhtcr.  the  pcndulum-bcat  of  a 
clock  no  louder,  no  matter  how  mut-h  we  increase  the  strain  of  our  at- 
tention upon  them.  No  one,  by  doing  this,  can  make  the  gray  paper 
look  white,  or  the  stroke  of  the  pendulum  sound  like  the  blow  of  a 
strong  hammer, — everyone,  on  the  contrary,  feels  the  increase  as  that 
of  his  own  conscious  activity  turned  upon  the  thing."  * 

Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  not  be  able  to  not©  inten- 
sities by  attending  to  them.  Weak  impressions  would,  as 
Stumpf  says.t  become  stronger  by  the  very  fact  of  being 
observed. 

"  I  should  not  be  able  to  observe  faint  sounds  at  all,  but  only  such 
aa  appeared  to  me  of  maximal  strength,  or  at  least  of  a  strength  that 
increased  with  the  amount  of  my  observation.  In  reality,  however.  I 
can,  with  steadily  increasing  attention,  follow  a  diminuendo  perfectly 
well. " 

The  subject  is  one  which  would  well  repay  exact  experi- 
ment, if  methods  could  be  devised.  Meanwhile  there  is  no 
question  whatever  that  attention  augments  the  cieamess  of 
all  that  we  perceive  or  conceive  by  its  aid.  But  what  is 
meant  by  clearness  here? 

c.  Clennicftfi,  so  far  as  attention  produces  it,  menna  dis- 
tinction from  other  thingn  and  internal  nnalyttis  or  subdivision. 
These  are  essentially  products  of  intellectual  discrimination, 
involving  comparison,  memorv,  and  percejition  of  various 
relations.  The  attention  per  se  does  not  distinguish  and 
analyze  and  relate.    The  most  we  can  say  is  that  it  is  a 


•  Fechner,  op.  eit  p.  271. 
f  Tonpsychologie,  I.  p.  71. 
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condition  of  our  doing  sa  And  as  these  processes  are  to 
be  described  later,  the  clearness  they  produce  had  better 
not  be  farther  discnssed  here.  The  important  point  to  no- 
tice here  is  that  it  is  not  atteution's  immediate  fruit.* 

d.  Whatever  future  conclusion  we  may  roacli  as  to 
this,  "we  cannot  deuy  that  an  object  ona^  cffcmietl  to  imll  re- 
main in  the  memory,  whilst  one  inattentively  allowed  to  pass 
will  leave  no  traces  behind.  Already  in  Chapter  VI  (see 
pp.  163  fL)  we  discussed  whether  certain  states  of  mind 
were  'unconscious,*  or  whether  they  were  not  rather  states 
to  which  no  attention  had  been  paid,  and  of  whose  passage 
recollection  could  afterwards  find  no  Testige&  Dugald 
Stewart  says:t  "The  connection  between  attention  and 
mem(ny  has  been  remarked  by  many  authors."  He  quotes 
Quintilian,  Locke,  and  Helvetius;  and  goes  on  at  great 
length  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  'secondary  automa- 
tism *  (see  above,  p.  114  &)  by  the  presence  of  a  mental  action 
grown  so  inattentive  as  to  preserye  no  memory  of  itaell 
In  our  chapter  on  Memory,  later  on,  the  point  will  come 
up  again. 

e)  Under  this  head,  the  shortening  of  rtacHm-Hfne,  there  ( yv^^ ) 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  of  Attention's  eftects.  Since 
Wundt  has  probably  worked  over  the  subject  more  thor- 
oughly than  any  other  investigator  aud  made  it  peculiarly 
his  own,  what  follows  had  better,  aa  far  as  possible,  be  in 
his  words.  The  reader  will  remember  the  method  and  re- 
sults of  experimentation  on  'reaction-time,'  as  given  in 
Chapter  IIL 

The  facts  I  proceed  to  quote  may  also  be  taken  as  a 
supplement  to  that  chapter.   Wundt  writes : 

•*  When  we  wait  with  strained  attention  for  a  stimulus,  it  will  often 
happen  that  instead  of  registering  the  stimulus,  we  react  upon  some 
entirely  different  impreesicDf^and  this  not  through  oonfoandiug  the 
one  with  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  perfectly  well  aware  at 
the  moment  of  making  the  movement  that  we  respond  to  the  wrong 
itimnlas.  Sometimee  even,  though  not  bo  often,  the  latter  may  he  aa- 


*  Compare,  on  cleamefls  as  the  esaeniial  fruit  of  attention,  Lotse's  Heta* 

physic,  g  278. 

f  Elements,  part  i.  chap.  u. 
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other  kind  of  sensation  altogether, — one  may,  for  example,  in  expeti- 
menting  with  sound,  register  a  flash  of  light,  produced  either  by 
accident  or  design.  We  cannot  well  explain  these  results  otherwise 
than  by  assuming  that  the  strain  of  the  attention  towards  the  impres- 
sion we  expect  coexists  with  a  preparatory  innervation  of  the  motor 
centre  for  the  reaction,  which  innervation  the  slightest  shock  then 
suffices  to  turn  into  an  actual  discharge.  This  shock  may  be  given  by 
any  chance  impression,  even  by  one  to  which  we  never  intended  to  re- 
spond. When  the  preparatory  innervation  has  once  reached  this  pitch 
of  intensity,  the  time  that  intervenes  between  the  stimulus  and  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles  which  react,  may  become  vanisbingly 


"The  perception  of  an  impression  is  facilitated  when  the  impres- 
sion is  ]>receded  by  a  warning  which  announces  beforehand  that  it  is 
about  to  occur.  This  case  is  realized  whenever  several  stimuli  follow 
each  other  at  equal  intervals, — when,  e.g.  we  note  pendulum  movements 
by  the  eye,  or  penduhim-strokos  by  the  ear.  Each  single  stroke  forms 
here  the  signal  for  the  next,  which  is  thus  met  by  a  fully  prepared  at- 
tention.  The  same  thing  happens  when  the  stimulus  to  be  perceived  is 
preceded,  at  a  certain  interval,  by  a  single  warning:  the  time  is 
always  notably  shortened.  ...  I  have  made  comparative  observa- 
tions on  reaction-time  with  and  without  a  warning  signal.  The  im- 
pression to  be  reacted  on  was  the  sound  made  by  the  dropping  of  a 
ball  on  the  boanl  of  the  '  drop  apparatus.'  ....  In  a  first  series  no 
warning  prece<led  the  stroke  of  the  ball;  in  the  second,  the  noise  made 
by  the  apparatus  in  liberating  the  ball  served  as  a  signal.  .  .  .  Here 
are  the  averages  of  two  series  of  such  experiments  : 

Height  of  Fall.  Average.         Mean  Error.         No.  of  ExpU. 


.  .  .  In  a  long  aeries  of  experiments,  (the  interval  between  warn- 
ing' :iii<l  >iiiiiiilu.s  remaining  (ho  same)  the  reaction-time  grows  less  and 
jfsf.  it  i- possible  occjLsionally  to  rwluce  it  to  a  vani.shing  quantity 
HI  ('.'vv  tlimi^.indlhs  of  a  .sih'oihI),  to  zero,  or  even  to  a  negative  valiie.f 
.  .  .  .  Tli>'  •Illy  ground  that  we  can  assign  for  this  phenomenon  \athe 
fn' {xirnfioit  I  rorbereiteiule  SjHiiniiinff)  of  the  attention.  It  is  easy  to 
iiii<li  i>t;niil  lhat  the  reaction-time  should  be  shortened  by  thi.s  means,- 
lnn  tli:it  It  7.lmuld  sometimes  sink  to  zero  and  oven  assume  negative 
valiii  s,  may  app«'ar  surprising.  Nevertheless  this  latter  ca.se  is  aiso 
i'.\]ila!iii  il  Ity  what  happens  in  the  simple  reaction-time  experiments" 
jnxl  ri<fi'n-r<l  to.  in  which,  "when  the  strain  of  the  attention  has  reacht^ 

*  I'liy-iol.  Psych..  2d  ed.  ii.  226. 

f  liy  II  iii.-;;iuive  value  of  the  rcaction-time  VVundt  means  the  case  of  the 
renclivi  iiiovi  iiieiit  occurring  befi»'e  the  stimulus. 
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flB  eUsiaz,  1Sb»  movemtiit  we  atand  ready  to  exeonte  eaespea  from  the 
oonteolof  onrwiU,  and  weiegiatera  wronga^^nal.  In  these  other  ex- 
perimenta,  in  which  a  warning  foreteUa  the  moment  of  the  atimnlna,  it 
Is  also  plain  that  attention  aeoommodates  itself  so  exactly  to  the  lat- 
ter'a  reception  that  no  toomt  i»  U  chhctively  given  than  it  i$  /itUy 
apperceivid,  and  with  the  apperctpUon  the  motor  dimsharge  coin- 

Usually,  when  the  impression  is  fully  anticipated,  atten- 
tion prepares  the  motor  centres  so  completely  for  ])()th 
stiiualus  and  reaction  that  tlie  only  time  lost  is  tliat  of  the 
physiological  conduction  downwards*  But  even  this  inter- 
Tal  may  disappear,  ie.  the  stimulus  and  reaction  may  be- 
oome  objectiTely  contemporaneous;  or  more  remarkable 
still,  the  reaction  may  be  discharged  before  the  stimulus  has 
actually  occurred.t  AViindt,  as  we  saw  some  pages  back 
(p.  411),  explains  this  by  the  effort  of  the  mind  so  to  react 
that  we  may  feel  our  own  movement  and  tlie  sif^al  which 
prompts  it^  both  at  the  same  instant.  As  the  execution  of 
the  morement  must  precede  our  feeling  of  it,  so  it  must 
also  precede  the  stimulus,  if  that  and  our  moyement  are  to 
be  felt  at  once. 

The  peculiar  theoretic  interest  of  these  experiments 
lies  in  their  tihowing  expedawt  otfenHon  and  amsation  to  he 
continuous  or  identical  processes,  since  they  may  have  identical 
motor  effectH.  Although  other  excejHional  observatious 
show  them  likewise  to  be  continuous  subjectively,  Wundt's 
experiments  do  not :  he  seems  never,  at  the  moment  of 
reacting  prematurely,  to  have  been  misled  into  the  belief 
that  the  real  stimulus  was  there. 

As  concentrated  attention  accelerates  perception,  so, 
oonTersely,  perception  of  a  stimulus  is  rdarded  by  anything 
tekidi  eiiksr  baffles  or  diHmcU  the  aJttetttion  with  which  we 
await  it 

**If,  e.g.,  we  make  roaction.s  on  a  sound  in  suoli  a  way  (hat  weak 
and  strong  stimuli  irregularly  alternate  so  that  thr  (»hs»Tver  can  never 
ex)>ect  a  determinate  strength  with  any  certainty,  tl»c  rcactioii-time  for 
all  the  various  signals  is  increased,— and  so  is  the  average  error.  I 

•  Otp.  «0.  n.  889. 

f  The  raader  must  not  suppose  this  phenomenon  to  be  of  frequent 
occurrenee.  Experienced  observers,  like  Exner  and  Cattell,  deny  baying 
met  with  it  in  their  pexwnal  experience. 
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append  two  examplei.  ...  In  Series  I  a  strong  and  a  weak  eoond 
alternated  r^golarly,  eo  that  the  intensity  was  eaoh  time  known  in  ad- 
▼anoe.  In  n  they  oame  irregolarly. 

L  BtguUiir  AUernaUon, 

Averaice  Time.  Avenge  Error.  Mq.  of  Expo^ 


0.010" 

Weak  sound  

  0.127" 

0.013' 

9 

11.  IrreguUir  Alternation. 

0.038" 

• 

O.0W' 

16 

"  still  greater  is  the  increase  of  the  time  when,  unexpei-tedly  into  a 
serios  of  strong  impressions,  a  weak  one  is  inter{K)lated,  or  cicr  ctr^i. 
In  this  way  1  have  seen  the  time  of  reaction  upon  a  sound  so  weak  as 
to  be  barely  perceived  rise  to  0.4"  or  0.5",  and  for  a  strong  sound  to 
0  25' .  It  is  also  matter  of  general  experience  that  astimulus  expected  in 
a  general  way»  but  for  whose  intensity  attention  cannot  be  adapted  in  j 
advanoe«  demands  a  longer  leaotion-time.  In  snoh  eases  ...  the 
reason  for  the  diilerenoe  can  only  lie  in  the  faot  that  wherever  a  prepa- 
ration of  the  attention  is  impossible,  the  time  of  both  peroeption  and 
Tolition  is  prolonged.  Perhaps  also  the  oonspionoosly  large  reaction- 
times  which  are  got  with  stimuli  so  faint  as  to  be  jnst  perceptible  may 
be  explained  by  the  attention  tending  always  to  adapt  itself  for  some- 
thing more  than  this  minimal  amount  of  stimulus,  so  that  a  state  ensues 
similar  to  that  in  the  case  of  unexpected  stimuli.  .  .  .  8tiU 
more  than  by  previously  unknown  stimuli  is  the  reaction-time 
prolon^^ed  by  wholly  unexpeffed  impressions.  This  is  sometimes  acci- 
dentally brought  alxjut,  when  the  ohs(»rvpr's  attention,  instead  of  Ix'inc 
concentrated  on  the  coming  signal,  is  dispersed.  It  can  be  realized 
purposely  by  suddenly  thrusting  into  a  long  series  of  equidistant 
stimuli  a  much  shorter  interval  which  the  observer  does  not  exjK'Ct. 
The  mental  elYect  here  is  like  that  of  Ijeing  startled  ; — often  the  startling 
is  outwardly  visible.  The  time  of  reaction  may  then  easily  be  length- 
ened to  one  quarter  of  a  second  with  strong  signals,  or  with  weak  ones 
to  a  half-second.  Slighter,  but  stUl  very  notioeahle,  is  the  retardation 
when  the  experiment  is  so  arranged  that  the  observer,  ignorant  whether 
the  stimulus  is  to  be  an  impression  of  lig^t,  sound,  or  touch,  cannot 
keep  his  attention  turned  to  any  particular  sense-oigan  in  advance. 
One  notices  then  at  the  same  time  a  peculiar  unrest,  as  the  feeling  o( 
strain  which  accompanies  the  attention  keeps  vacillating  between  the 
several  senses. 

**0omplication8  of  another  sort  arise  when  what  is  registered  is  an 

impression  anticipated  botli  in  point  of  quality  and  strength,  but  ac- 
companied by  other  stimuli  which  make  the  concentration  of  the  atten- 
tion diflicult.  The  reaction-time  is  here  always  more  or  less  prolonged. 
The  simplest  case  of  the  sort  is  where  a  ujomentary  impression  is  regis- 
tered in  the  midst  of  another,  aiui  continuous,  sensorial-stimulation  of 
considerable  strength.    The  continuous  stimulus  may  belong  to  the 
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same  sense  as  the  stimulus  to  be  reacted  on,  or  to  another.  "When  it  is 
of  the  same  sense,  the  retardation  it  causes  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
distraction  of  the  attention  by  it,  but  partly  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
stimulus  to  be  reacted  on  stands  out  leas  strongly  than  if  alone,  and 
p  i  ciotically  beeomes  a  less  inteitie  sensation.  But  other  factors  in  reality 
are  present ;  for  we  find  the  reaotion-time  more  prolonged  by  the  eon- 
oomitant  stimnlation  when  the  stimnlos  is  weak  than  when  it  is  strong. 
I  made  experiments  in  which  the  principal  impression,  or  signal  for  re- 
action, was  a  heU-stroke  whose  strength  conld  be  graduated  by  a  spring 
against  the  hammer  with  a  movable  counterpoise.  Each  set  of  obser- 
vations comprised  two  series ;  in  one  of  which  the  bell-stroke  was  regia> 
tered  in  the  ordinary  way,  whilst  in  the  other  a  toothed  wheel  belong- 
ing to  the  chronometric  apparatus  made  during  the  entire  experiment  a 
steady  noise  against  a  metal  spring.  In  one  half  of  the  latter  series  (A) 
the  bell-stroke  Wius  only  moderately  strong,  so  that  Ww  accompanying 
noise  diminished  it  considerably,  without,  however,  making  it  indistin- 
guishable. In  the  other  half  (B)  the  bell-sound  was  so  loud  as  to  be 
heard  with  perfect  distinctness  above  the  noise. 

Vo.  of 

Mean.  Maximum.  Mininum.  ExperimeQll. 

A       ^  Without  noise   0.189     0.244       0.156  21 

(Bell-stroke  ^   ^  ^  ^  ^ 

moderate)  \ 


B       (  Without  noise  0.168 

(Bell  stroke]  ^Ijj^^^j^  

loud)  ( 


B       f  Without  noise   0.168     0.206      0.188  20 

0.896      0.140  19 


loud) 

''Since,  in  these  experiments,  the  sound  B  even  with  noise  made  a 
considerably  stronger  impression  than  the  sound  A  without,  we  must 
se«*  in  the  figures  a  direct  influence  of  the  di.sturl)in«r  noise  on  the  prf>- 
cess  of  reaction.  This  intlnciicr  is  fn-ed  from  mixture  with  other  factors 
when  the  momentary  stimulus  and  the  concomitant  disturbance  appeal 
to  different  senses.  I  chose,  to  test  this,  sight  and  hearing.  The  mo- 
mentary signal  was  an  induction-spark  leaping  from  one  platinum  point 
to  another  against  a  dark  background.  The  steady  stimnUition  was  the 
noise  above  described. 

Qpailc.  Wmxi.      KaximoiB.    Minimum.    No.  ofBzpts. 

Without  noise  0.982        0.964         0.168  80 

With  noise.   0.800        0.890         0.860  18 

When  one  reflects  that  in  the  experiments  with  one  and  the  same 
sense  the  relative  intensity  of  the  signal  is  always  depressed  [which  by 
itself  is  a  retarding  condition]  the  amount  of  retardation  in  these  last 
obserrations  makes  it  probable  that  tht  ditturbing  influence  upon  atten- 
tion ia  gtmter  u^ien  the  stimuli  art  disparate  than  when  they  belong 
to  the  same  sense.  One  does  not,  in  fact^  find  it  particularly  hard  to 
register  immediately,  when  the  bell  rings  in  the  midst  of  the  noise ;  but 
when  the  spark  is  Uie  signal  one  has  a  feeling  of  being  coerced,  as  one 
turns  away  from  the  noise  towards  it.  This  fact  is  immediately  con- 
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nectod  with  other  properties  of  our  attention.  The  effort  of  the  latter 
is  accompanied  by  various  corporeal  sensations,  according  to  the  sense 
which  is  engaged.  The  innervation  which  exists  during  the  effort  of 
attention  is  therefore  probably  a  different  one  for  each  sense-organ. "  • 

Wundt  then,  after  some  theoretical  remarks  which  we 
need  not  quote  now,  gives  a  table  of  retardations,  as  fol- 
lows : 

RetArdation. 

1.  Unexpected  strength  of  impression  : 

a)  Unexpectedly  strong  sound   0.073 

h)  Unexpectedly  weak  sound   0.171 

2.  Interference  by  like  stimulus  (sound  by  sound)  0.045 1 

3.  Interference  by  unlike  stimulus  (light  by  sound)  0.078 

It  seems  probable,  from  these  results  obtained  with  ele- 
mentary processes  of  mind,  that  all  processes,  even  the 
higher  ones  of  reminiscence,  reasoning,  etc.,  whenever  at- 
tention is  concentrated  upon  them  instead  of  being  diffused 
and  languid,  are  thereby  more  rapidly  performed. | 

Btill  more  interesting  reaction-time  observations  have 
been  made  by  Miinsterberg.  The  reader  will  recollect  the 
fact  noted  in  Chapter  III  (p.  93)  that  reaction-time  is 
shorter  when  one  concentrates  his  attention  on  the  expected 
iiKivntK  ut  tliiin  when  one  concentrates  it  on  the  expected 
.signal,  llt'ir  Miinsterberg  found  that  this  is  equally  the 
case  when  the  reaction  is  no  simple  reflex,  but  can  take 
])!;((■(' niily  ,'ifter  an  intellectual  operation.  In  a  series  of 
♦'xjniiuii'iits  the  five  fingers  were  used  to  react  with,  and 

*  <>l).  rit.  pp.  241-5. 

« li  Kliould  \>v  added  that  Mr.  J.  M.  Cnttell  (Mind,  xi.  88)  found,  on 
n  pviiUdi;  Wumlt'a  experiments  with  a  diRturbing  noise  upon  iwo  practiced 
oli^^MvtT.s  thiit  the  simple  reaction-time  either  for  light  or  sound  was 
Imnlly  pt  if  «'|tiLl>ly  inrrea.<ie«l.  Making  strong  voluntary'  concentration  of 
iiiirnliiiei  slidtii  iii?d  it  hy  al)out  0.013  seconds  on  an  average  (p.  340). 
I'l  i  ftiriiiiiiic  im  tiial  additions  whilst  waiting  for  the  stimulus  lengthened  it 
nmii-  tliiiti  jMiyiliing,  apparently.  For  other,  less  careful,  obst-rratiuns, 
«'otnp."«n:  OluTsii  incr,  in  Brain,  i.  489.  Cattell's  negative  results  show  bow 
fur  Minn- pi  rsons  can  abstract  their  attention  from  stimuli  by  which  oth- 
ers w  uulil  be  ili>ilurbcd. — A  Barlcls  (Versuche  Qbcr  die  Ablcukung  d.  Auf- 
nicrksHuikeit,  Dorpat,  18(^9)  found  that  a  stimulus  to  one  eye  sometimes 
prevented,  soinetinH'3  improved,  the  perception  of  a  quickly  ensuiDg  very 
faint  siiiniilns  ti>  the  other. 

JCf.  Wuudl,  Physiol.  Psych.,  Isi  ed.  p.  794. 
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the  reacier  had  to  use  a  different  £uger  according  as  the 
aignal  was  of  one  sort  or  another.  Thus  when  a  word  in 
the  nominatiye  case  was  called  out  he  used  the  thnmb»  for 
the  dative  he  used  another  finger ;  similarly  adjectiyesy 
snbstantiTes,  pronoons,  numerals,  etc.,  or,  again,  towns, 
rivers,  beasts,  plants,  elements;  or  poets,  musicians,  phi- 
losopliers,  etc.,  were  co-ordinated  each  with  its  finger,  so 
that  when  a  word  bek)nging  to  either  of  these  cdasses  was 
mentioned,  a  pai*ticular  finger  and  no  other  had  to  perform 
the  reaction.  In  a  second  series  of  experiments  the  reac- 
tion consisted  in  the  utterance  of  a  word  in  answer  to  a 
question,  such  as  **  name  an  edible  fish,"  etc. ;  or  name 
&e  first  drama  of  Schiller,**  etc.;  or  "which  is  greater, 
Hume  or  Kant?'*  etc* ;  or  (first  naming  apples  and  cherries, 
and  several  other  fruits)  which  do  you  prefer,  apples  or 
cherries  ?"  etc.  ;  or  "  which  is  Goethe's  finest  drama  ?"  etc.  ; 
or  "  which  letter  comes  the  later  in  the  alphabet,  the  letter 
L  or  the  first  letter  of  the  most  beautiful  tree  ?"  etc.  ;  or 
which  is  less,  15  or  20  minus  ^T'  *  etc.  etc.  etc.  Even  in 
this  series  of  reactions  the  time  was  much  quicker  when  the 
rtader  turned  hie  aUeniian  in  advance  foimrds  the  answer  than 
u^im  he  turned  it  tawarde  ihe  ^[ueetion.  The  shorter  reaction- 
time  was  seldom  more  than  one  fifth  of  a  second;  the 
longer,  from  four  to  eight  times  as  long. 

To  understand  such  results,  one  must  bear  in  mind  that 
in  these  experiments  the  reacter  always  knew  in  advance 
in  a  general  way  the  kijyl  of  question  which  he  was  to  re- 
ceive, and  consequently  the  sphere  toiihin  which  his  possible 
answer  lay.t  In  taming  his  attention,  therefore,  from  the 
outset  towards  the  answer,  those  brain-processes  in  him 
which  were  connected  with  this  entire  *  sphere '  were  kept 
sub-excited,  and  the  question  could  then  discharge  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  lost  time  that  particular  answer  out  of 
the  *  sphere  *  which  belonged  especially  to  it.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  the  attention  was  kej)t  looking  towards  the  ques- 
tion exclusively  and  averted  fiom  the  possible  reply,  all 


•Beitrage  zur  Experimentellen  Psyrholoi^ie,  Heft  i.  pp.  73-106(1889). 

f  To  say  the  very  least,  he  always  brouizlit  his  articuhitorv  innervation 
close  to  the  discbarginir  point,  llerr  M.  describes  a  tighleuing  of  the  bead* 
muiicles  as  characUiribiic  of  tlie  attitude  of  aitentiou  to  the  replj. 
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this  preliminary  sub-excitement  of  motor  tracts  failed  to 
occur,  and  the  entire  process  of  answering  had  to  be  gone 
through  with  after  the  question  was  heard.  No  wonder 
that  the  time  was  prolonged.  It  is  a  beautiful  example  of 
the  summation  of  stimulatioiiB,  and  of  the  way  in  which 
ezpeotant  attention,  even  when  not  yeij  strongly  focalued, 
will  prepare  the  motor  oentres,  and  shorten  the  work  which 
a  stimnlns  has  to  perform  on  them,  in  order  to  produce  a 
given  effbet  when  it  come& 

THB  JLNTXMATB  ITATUBB  OF  THB  AWANVIirS  PROCESS. 

We  have  now  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  to  warrant  our 
considering  this  more  recondite  question.  And  two  phjsi* 
ological  processes,  of  which  we  have  got  a  glimpse,  imme- 
diately suggest  themselves  as  possibly  forming  in  combine 
tion  a  complete  reply.   I  mean 

1.  The  aaxmmodaiion  or  adjustmeni  of  the  sensory  or* 
gans  ;  and 

2.  The  anticipatory  preparation  from  within  of  the  idea- 
tional  centres  concerned  mth  the  object  to  which  the  aUeniion  is 
paid. 

1.  The  sense-organs  and  the  bodily  muscles  w  hich  favor 
their  exercise  are  adjusted  most  energetically  in  sensorial 
attention,  whether  immediate  and  reflex,  or  derived.  But 
there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  even  intellectual 

attention,  attention  to  the  idea  of  a  sensible  object,  is  also 
accom])aiiiod  with  some  degree  of  excitement  of  the  sense- 
organs  to  wliieli  the  olijoct  appeals.  The  preparation  of 
the  ideational  centres  exists,  on  the  other  hand,  wherever 
our  interest  in  the  object — be  it  sensible  or  ideal — is  de- 
rived from,  or  in  any  way  connected  with,  other  interests, 
or  the  presence  of  other  objects,  in  the  mind.  It  exists  as 
well  when  the  attention  thus  derived  is  classed  as  p^isaiTe 
as  when  it  is  classed  as  voluntary.  So  that  on  the  whole 
we  may  confidently  conclude — since  in  mature  life  we  never 
attend  to  anything  without  our  interest  in  it  beinj^'  in  some 
degree  derived  from  its  connection  with  other  objects — that 
the  two  processes  of  sensorial  (uljustment  and  ideational  prep- 
aration probaUy  coexist  in  aU  our  concrete  attentive  acts. 
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The  two  points  must  now  be  proved  in  moie  detaiL 
First,  us  respects  the  sensorial  adjustment 

That  it  is  present  when  we  attend  to  sensible  things  is 
obvious.  When  we  look  or  listen  we  aceoiniaodate  our 
eyes  and  ears  involuntarily,  and  we  turn  our  head  and  body 
as  well ;  when  we  taste  or  smell  we  adjust  the  tongue,  lips, 
and  respiration  to  the  object ;  in  feeling  a  surface  we  move 
the  palpatory  organ  in  a  snitable  way ;  in  ail  these  acts,  be- 
sides making  involnntary  mnsonlar  contractions  of  a  pos- 
sitive  sort^  we  inhibit  others  which  might  interfere  with  the 
result — ^we  close  the  eyes  in  tasting,  suspend  the  respiration 
in  listening,  etc.  The  result  is  a  more  or  less  massive  or- 
ganic feeling  that  attention  is  going  on.  This  organic  feel- 
in*]^  comos,  in  the  way  described  on  page  302,  to  be  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  objects  which  it  accompanies,  and 
regarded  as  peculiarly  ours,  whilst  the  objects  form  the  not- 
me.  We  treat  it  as  a  sense  of  our  oum  activity,  although 
it  comes  in  to  us  from  our  organs  after  they  are  accommo- 
dated,  just  as  the  feeling  of  any  object  does.  Any  object, 
if  immediaidy  exciting,  causes  a  reflex  accommodation  of 
the  sense-organ,  and  this  has  two  results — ^first,  the  object's 
increase  in  clearness  ;  and  second,  the  feeling  of  activity  in 
question.    Both  are  sensations  of  an  *  afferent '  sort 

But  in  intellectual  attention,  as  we  have  already  seen,^ 
(p.  300),  similar  feelings  of  activity  occur.  Fechner  was  the  . 
first,  I  believe,  to  analyze  these  feelings,  and  discriminate 
them  from  the  stronger  ones  just  named.   He  writes : 

**  When  we  transfer  the  attention  from  objects  of  one  sense  to  those 
of  another,  we  have  an  indescribable  feeling  (thou<i:li  at  the  same  time 
one  perfectly  determinate,  and  reprodnoible  at  pleasure),  of  altered 
dirmstim  or  dUE^ntly  loealized  tension  {Bpannu  ny ) .  We  feel  a  strain 
forward  in  the  eyes,  one  directed  sidewise  in  the  ears,  increasing  with 
the  degree  of  onr  attention,  and  changing  according  as  we  look  at  an 
object  carefnlly,  or  listen  to  something  attentively ;  and  we  speak  ao- 
ooiding^y  of  straining  the  attention.  The  difference  is  most  plainly 
felt  when  the  attention  oscillates  rapidly  ht  tween  eye  and  ear  ;  and  the 
feeling  localises  itself  with  most  decided  difference  in  regard  to  the 
various  sense-organs,  according  as  we  wish  to  discriminate  a  thing  deli- 
cately by  touch,  taste,  or  smell. 

But  now  I  have,  when  I  try  to  viviflly  recall  a  picture  of  memory 
or  fancy,  a  feeling  perfectly  a nalo;^'ous  to  tliat  which  I  exi)enence  when  I 
seek  to  apprebeud  a  thing  keenly  by  eye  or  ear;  and  this  analogous  feel- 
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ing  ia  very  differently  localized.  While  in  sharpest  possible  attention  to 
real  objects  (as  well  as  to  after-images)  the  strain  is  plainly  forward*, 
and  when  the  attention  changes  from  one  sense  to  another  only  alters  its 
direction  between  the  several  external  sense-organs,  leaving  the  rest  of 
the  head  free  from  strain,  the  case  is  different  in  memory  or  fancy,  for 
here  the  feeling  withdraws  entirely  from  the  external  sense-organs,  and 
seems  rather  to  take  refuge  in  that  part  of  the  bead  which  the  brain 
fills  ;  if  I  wish,  for  example,  to  recall  a  place  or  person  it  will  ari^  be- 
fore me  with  vividness,  not  according  as  I  strain  my  attention  forwards, 
but  rather  in  proportion  as  I,  so  to  speak,  retract  it  backwards."  * 

In  myself  the  ♦  backward  retraction '  which  is  felt  during 
attention  to  ideas  of  inemor}',  etc.,  seeius  to  be  principally 
constituted  by  the  feeling  of  an  actual  rolling  outwards  and 
upwards  of  the  eyeballs,  such  as  occurs  in  sleep,  and  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  their  behavior  when  we  look  at  a  physical 
thing.  I  have  already  sjiokeu  of  this  feeling  on  page  300.1- 
♦  Psycbophysik,  Bd.  ii.  pp.  475-6. 

f  I  must  say  that  I  am  wholly  unconscious  of  the  peculiar  fcf^lings  in 
the  scalp  which  Fechucr  gotn  on  to  descril)e.  "  The  feeling  of  stmini'd 
attentiuu  in  the  different  sense-organs  seems  to  be  only  a  muscular  one  pro- 
duced in  using  these  various  organs  by  setting  in  motion,  by  a  sort  of  reflei 
action,  the  muscles  which  belong  to  them.  Uue  can  ask,  then,  with  what 
particular  muscular  contraction  the  sense  uf  straiued  attention  in  the  effort 
to  recall  something  is  a.ssociuted?  On  this  (juestion  my  own  feeling  gives 
mc  a  decided  answer;  it  comes  to  mc  distinctly,  not  as  a  .sensation  of  teu- 
Riun  ill  the  inside  of  the  head,  but  as  a  feeling  of  strain  and  contraction  iu 
the  .<«ailp  with  a  pressure  from  without  inwards  over  the  whole  cranium, 
undoubtedly  caused  by  a  contmction  of  the  muscles  »)f  the  scalp.  This 
harmonizes  very  well  with  the  German  popular  expression  <kn  Kopf  tu- 
$atntnennthmen,  etc.,  etc.  In  a  former  illness,  in  which  I  could  not  endure 
the  slightest  effort  of  continuous  thought,  and  had  no  theoretical  bias  od 
iht*  question,  the  muscles  of  the  scalp,  especially  those  of  the  occiput. 

d  u  fMii  ly  nmrlild  di-irrn-  of  seii-<iliillly  whenever  I  tried  to  titink." 
\.ll>i<l,  lltii— IIU.)  Ill  lui  railv  vviiiinir  by  Professor  Jtliich,  after  speak- 
ing (<r  ihe  \Miy  iti  whi4-li  liy  iitteiiiion  we  ilecom|M)se  complex  musical 
soumb  ii  fo  llicir  ekiiienis.  this  invtsliioilor  *'onliuut?s:  "It  is  more  than  a 
liiiure  of  sju'ech  wlivii  one  s;iys  lliiit  we  •.search  '  among  the  sounds.  This 
henrkciiins:  seiirrh  is  very  olisi  rvaldy  a  boiiily  nrtivity,  jiisl  like  attentive 
looking  in  the  4-ii.s«'  of  the  eye.  1  f,  obeying  the  lirift  of  physiology,  we 
uiidt-r^tiiiid  bv'  aitentiou  iioihiii^  mystical,  but  a  t)odily  dis()o.HitioD.  it  is 
iini-.t  iisihinl  1o  seek  il  ii)  the  vavinMe  tension  of  the  muscles  of  Ibeear. 
.Inst  so,  wliiLt  ciiiuiniiii  ini'ii  i  iill  iittciitive  liMikiiig  reiiuces  itself  mainly  to 
accotnmodiUiiiir  (iml  si  iiinu'  <'f  ""<•  optl*;  uxes.  .  .  .  According  to  thi.s,  it 
seems  to  mc  a  viiy  jilau.-iMi-  view  ili:it  i|iiite  generally  Attention  has  its  seat 
in  the  UM'ehanisiu  of  Ihe  body.  If  nervous  work  is  being  done  through 
ecrtain  channels,  tlml  by  il.seK  is  a  uiL-chanicnl  ground  for  other  channels 
being  closed."  (Wien.  Sitzungsbi  riclile,  .Math.  Naturw.,  XLvtii.  2.  287, 
186a  ) 
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The  reader  who  doubts  the  presence  of  these  ozganic  feel- 
ings is  requested  to  read  the  whole  of  that  passage  again. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  we  may  attend  to  an 
object  on  the  periphery  of  the  visual  held  and  yet  not 
accommodate  the  eye  for  it  Teachers  thus  notice  the  acts 
of  children  in  the  school-room  at  whom  they  appear  not  to 
be  looking.  Women  in  general  train  their  peripheral  yisual 
attention  more  than  men.  This  would  be  an  objection  to 
the  invariable  and  umtferaal  presence  of  moTements  of  ad- 
justment as  ingredients  of  the  attentiye  process.  Usually, 
as  is  well  known,  no  object  Iviug  iu  the  marginal  portions 
of  the  tifld  of  vision  can  catch  our  attention  without  at  the 
Haiiie  time  *  catching  our  eye  ' — that  is,  fatally  provoking 
svLch  movements  of  rotation  and  accommodation  as  will 
focus  its  image  on  the  foyea»  or  point  of  greatest  sensibility. 
Practice,  howeyer,  enables  us,  tcith  effort^  to  attend  to  a 
marginal  object  whilst  keeping  the  eyes  immovable.  The 
object  under  these  circumstances  never  becomes  perfectly 
distinct — the  place  of  its  image  on  the  retina  makes  dis- 
tinctness impossible — but  (as  anyone  can  satisfy  himself  by 
trvin}^)  we  become  more  vividlv  conscious  of  it  than  we  were 
before  the  effort  was  made.  Helmholtz  states  tlie  fact  so 
strikingly  that  I  will  quote  his  observation  in  full.  He  was 
trying  to  combine  in  a  single  solid  percept  pairs  of  stereo- 
scopic pictures  illuminated  instantaneously  by  the  electric 
spark.  The  pictures  were  in  a  dark  box  which  the  spark 
from  time  to  time  lighted  up ;  and,  to  keep  the  eyes  from 
wandering  betweenwhOes,  a  pin-hole  was  pricked  through 
the  middle  of  each  picture,  through  which  tlie  liglit  of  the 
room  came,  so  that  each  eye  had  presented  to  it  during  the 
dark  int^^rvals  a  single  briglit  jxunt.  With  ])arallel  optical 
axes  the  points  combined  into  a  single  image;  and  the 
slightest  movement  of  the  eyeballs  was  betrayed  by  this 
image  at  once  becoming  double.  Helmholtz  now  found 
that  simple  linear  figures  could,  when  the  eyes  were  thus 
kept  immovable,  be  perceived  as  solids  at  a  single  flash  of 
the  spark.  But  when  the  figures  were  complicated  photo- 
pfraphs,  many  successive  Hashes  were  required  to  grasp 
their  totality. 
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'«  Now  it  is  interesting,"  hn  says,  "to  find  that,  although  we  keep 
steadily  fixating  the  pin-holes  and  never  allow  their  combined  image  to 
break  into  two,  we  can.  nevertheless,  before  the  spark  comes,  keep  our 
attention  voluntarily  turned  to  any  particular  portion  we  please  of  the 
dark  field,  so  as  then,  when  the  s|>ark  comes,  to  receive  an  impression 
only  from  such  parta  of  the  picture  as  lie  in  this  region.  In  thi«  respect, 
then,  our  attention  is  quite  independent  of  the  potiition  and  acoomnio- 
dation  of  the  eyes,  and  of  any  known  alteration  in  these  organs;  and 
free  to  dinn't  itj<elf  by  a  conwious  and  voluntary  e!T<irt  upon  any  selected 
portion  of  a  dark  and  undifTereiieed  field  of  view.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  observations  fur  a  future  theory  of  attention."* 

Hering,  however,  nilds  the  following  detail : 

"  Whilst  attending  to  the  marginal  objeot  we  must  always."  he  says. 
attend  at  the  mine  time  to  the  object  din^-tly  fixated.  If  even  for* 
single  instant  we  let  the  latter  slip  cuit  of  our  mind,  our  eye  moves 
towartls  the  former,  a»  may  Ix)  easily  recogni7.e<l  by  the  after-imajn* 
produced,  or  by  the  muscular  sounds  heard.  The  cajw  is  then  less 
properly  to  be  calle<l  one  of  translocation,  than  one  of  unusually  wide 
dispersion,  of  the  attention,  in  which  dispersion  the  largest  share  still 
falls  upon  the  thing  directly  looked  at,"  t 

and  eou8cqueutl_v  directly  accoiuniodated  for.  Accommoda- 
tion existn  here,  theu,  as  it  does  elsewhere,  and  without  it 
we  should  lose  a  part  of  our  sense  of  attentive  activity.  In 
fact,  the  sfrain  of  that  activity  (which  is  remarkably  great  in 
the  experiment)  is  due  in  part  to  unusually  strong  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscles  needed  to  keep  the  eyeballs  still,  which 
produce  unwonted  feelings  of  pressure  in  those  organs. 

2.  But  if  the  peri])heral  part  of  the  picture  in  this  ex- 
periment be  not  physically  accommodated  for,  whjvt  is  meant 
hy  its  sharing  our  attention?  What  happens  when  we 
*  distribute  *  or  *  disperse  '  the  latter  upon  a  thing  for  which 
we  remain  unwilling  to  '  adjust  *  ?  This  leads  us  to  that 
second  feature  in  the  process,  the  '  ideational  preparation  ' 
of  which  we  spoke.  The  effort  to  attend  to  the  margitml 
region  of  the  picture  consists  in  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
effort  to  form  as  clear  an  idea  as  is  possiliie  of  what  is  there 
fttui  i-iiijed.  The  idea  is  t<i  come  to  the  help  of  the  sensation 
and  make  it  more  distinct.  It  comes  with  eflFort,  and  such 
i\  modt  of  coming  is  the  remaining  part  of  what  we  know  as 


*  Physiol.  Optik,  p.  741. 

f  Ilcnnann's  Ilaudbucb,  III.  i.  548. 
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our  attention's  *  strain '  under  the  circumstances.  Let  us 
«liow  how  universally  present  in  our  acts  of  attention  this 
reinforcing  inuigination,  this  inward  reproduction,  this  an- 
ticipatory thinking  of  the  thing  we  attend  to,  is. 

It  must  as  a  matter  of  course  be  ])resent  when  the  atten- 
'tion  is  of  the  intellectual  variety,  for  the  thing  attended  to 
-then  is  nothing  but  an  idea,  an  inward  reproduction  or  con- 
ception. If  then  we  prove  ideal  conatruction  of  the  object 
to  be  present  in  semoricd  attention,  it  will  be  present  everj- 
-where.  When,  however,  sensorial  attention  is  at  its  beiglit, 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  liow  much  of  the  percept  conies  from 
'\*'ithout  and  how  much  from  within;  but  if  we  find  that  the 
prepiiration  we  make  for  it  always  partly  consists  of  the 
creation  of  an  imaginary  duplicate  of  the  object  in  the  mind, 
•which  shall  stand  ready  to  receive  the  outward  impression 
as  if  in  a  matrix,  that  will  be  quite  enough  to  establish  the 
point  in  dispute. 

In  Wundt*s  and  Exner's  experiments  quoted  above,  the 
lying  in  wait  for  the  impressions,  and  the  preparation  to 
react,  consist  of  nothing  but  the  anticipatory  imagination 
of  what  the  impressions  or  the  reactions  are  to  be.  Where 
the  stimulus  is  unknown  and  the  reaction  undetermined, 
time  is  lost,  because  no  stable  image  can  under  such  cir- 
cumstances be  formed  in  advance.  But  where  both  nature 
and  time  of  signal  and  reaction  are  foretold,  so  completely 
does  the  expectant  attention  consist  in  premonitory  imagina- 
tion that,  as  we  have  seen  (pp.  341,  note,  373,  377),  it  may 
mimic  the  intensity  of  reality,  or  at  any  rate  produce 
reality  's  motor  eftects.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Wnndt's 
and  Exner's  pages  of  descri})tion  and  not  to  interpret  the 
*  Apperception'  and  *  SpnnuoKj^  and  other  t<irms  as  equiva- 
lents of  imagination.  With  Wundt,  in  ])articular,  the  word 
Apperception  (which  he  sets  great  store  by)  is  quite  inter- 
obangeable  with  both  imagination  and  attention.  All  three 
are  names  for  the  excitement  from  within  of  ideational 
brain-centres,  for  which  Mr.  Lewes*s  name  ot  preperception 
^ems  the  best  possible  designation. 

Wliere  the  ini])ression  to  be  caught  is  very  weak,  the 
way  not  to  miss  it  is  to  sharpen  our  attention  for  it  by  pre- 
liminary contact  with  it  in  a  stronger  form. 
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''If  we  wish  to  l^egiii  to  observe  overtones,  it  is  advisable.  Just 
boforo  the  souod  which  is  to  be  analyzed,  to  sound  very  softly  the  note 

of  which  we  are  in  search.  .  .  .  The  piano  and  bannonium  are  veil 
fitted  for  this  use,  as  both  give  overtones  that  are  strong.  Strike  upoo 
the  piano  first  the  //  [of  a  certain  musical  example  j^reviously  •:ivt'n  io 
the  text];  then,  when  its  vibrations  have  objectively  eea.se<l.  strike 
powerfully  tin*  note  r,  in  whose  sound  g'  is  the  third  overtone,  aini  kt^'p 
your  attention  steadily  bent  upon  the  pitch  of  the  just  beard  y'  ;  you 
will  now  hear  this  tone  sounding  in  the  midst  of  the  c.  ...  If  you 
place  the  resonator  which  corresponds  to  a  certain  overtone,  tor  ex- 
ample g'  of  the  sound  c,  against  your  ear,  and  then  make  the  nolo  c 
sound,  yon  will  hear  ^  mnch  strengthened  by  the  resonator.  .  .  .  This 
strengthening  by  the  resonator  can  be  used  to  make  the  naked  ear 
attonttve  to  the  sound  which  it  is  to  catch.  For  when  the  resonator 
is  gradually  lemoTed,  the  ^  grows  weaker ;  but  the  attention,  once 
directed  to  it,  holds  it  now  more  easily  fast,  and  the  observer  hears  the 
tone  now  in  the  natural  unaltered  sound  of  the  note  with  his  unaided 
ear.''* 

Wimdt,  commeutiiig  on  experiences  of  tliis  sort,  bays 
that 

"  on  carefully  obeerring,  one  will  always  find  that  one  tries  first  to 
recall  the  image  in  memory  of  the  tone  to  be  heard,  and  that  then  one 
hears  it  in  the  total  sound.  The  sarao  thing  is  to  be  noticed  in  weak  or 
fugitive  visual  impressions.    Illuminate  a  drawing  by  electric  sparks 
separated  by  considerable  int<  rvals,  and  after  the  first,  and  often  afier 
the  second  and  third  spark,  hardly  anything  will  be  reeogniztnl.  But 
the  confused  image  is  held  fast  in  infiiu^ry  ;  each  succe^jsive  illumination 
completes  it  i  and  so  at  last  we  attain  to  a  clearer  piTccption.  The 
primary  motive  to  this  inward  activity  proceeds  usually  from  the  outer 
jmi»ression  itself.    We  hear  a  sound  in  which,  from  certain  associations, 
we  suspect  a  certain  overtone  ;  the  next  ihinvr  is  to  recall  the  overtone 
in  memory  ;  and  linally  we  catch  it  in  the  sountl  we  hear.    Or  perhai»s 
we  see  some  mineral  substance  we  have  met  before  ;  the  impression 
awakens  the  memory-image,  which  again  more  or  less  completely  melts 
with  the  impression  itself.   In  this  way  every  idea  takes  a  oertain  time 
^  to  penetrate  to  the  focus  of  consciousness.   And  during  this  time  we 
always  find  in  ourselves  the  peculiar  feding  of  attention.  .  .  .  The 
phenomena  show  that  an  adaptation  of  attention  to  the  impression  takes 
place.  The  surprise  which  unexpected  impressions  give  us  is  due  essen- 
tially to  the  fact  that  our  attention,  at  the  moment  when  the  impreesioo 
occurs,  is  not  accommodated  for  it.    The  accommodation  itself  is  of  the 
double  sort,  relatin^^  as  it  does  to  the  intensity  as  well  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  stimulus.   Different  qualities  of  impression  require  dispante 


♦  Hclmholtz :  Touemplinduugeu,  ikl  ed.  8^>-9  (Engl.  tr..  2d  ed.  50, 51 ; 
ficc  also  pp.  01>-1). 
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adaptations.  And  we  remark  tiiat  our  feeling  of  the  strain  of  our 
inward  atteativeness  increases  with  every  increase  in  the  strength  of 
the  impressioiis  on  whose  perception  we  are  intent.'*  * 

The  natural  way  of  conceiving  all  this  is  under  the  sjm* 
l)olic  form  of  a  brain-cell  played  upon  &om  two  directions. 
Whilst  the  object  excites  it  from  withont,  other  brain-cells^ 
or  perhaps  spiritual  forces,  arouse  it  from  within.  The  latter 
influence  is  the  'adaptation  of  the  attention.'  The  plenary 
energy  of  the  hrain-odl  demands  the  co-operation  of  both  fac- 
tors :  not  when  merely  i)reaent,  but  when  both  present  and 
attended  to,  is  the  object  fully  })erc'eived. 

A  few  additiouiil  experiences  will  now  be  perfectly  clear. 
Helmholtz,  for  instance,  adds  this  observation  to  the  pas- 
sage we  quoted  a  while  ago  concerning  the  stereoscopic 
pictures  lit  by  the  electric  spark. 

These  experiments,*'  he  says, are  interesting  as  regards  the  part 
which  attention  plays  in  the  matter  of  double  images.  .  .  .  For  in 
pictures  so  simple  that  it  is  relatively  dilfioult  forme  to  see  them  double, 
I  can  snoceed  in  seeing  them  doable,  even  when  the  illumination  is  only 
instantaneous,  the  moment  I  strive  to  imagine  in  a  litdy  way  how 
they  ought  then  to  look.  The  influence  of  attention  is  here  pore ;  for 
all  eye  movements  are  shut  out."  f 

In  another  place  %  the  same  writer  says  : 

"  When  1  have  bf^foro  my  eyes  a  pair  of  f;t(Teosco])ic  drawings  which 
are  hard  to  combine,  ir  is  dillicult  to  l)riiig  tlie  lines  and  ])oints  that 
correspond,  to  cover  each  other,  and  with  vwvy  Httle  motion  of  the  eyes 
they  glide  apart.  But  if  1  cfKinct  to  'join  <i  liit  hj  /nenfal  ivKuje  (/l/j- 
schauunr/sbi/d)  of  tite  rt  presented  solid  form  (a  thing  that  often  occurs 
by  lucky  chance),  I  then  move  my  t\v(t  eyes  with  perfect  certainty  over 
the  figure  without  the  picture  separating  again." 

Again,  writing  of  retinal  rivalry,  Helmholtz  says : 

**It  is  not  a  trial  of  strength  between  two  sensations,  but  depends 
on  onr  fixing  or  failing  to  fix  the  attention.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
any  phenomenon  so  well  fitted  for  the  study  of  the  causes  which  are 
eapabie  of  determining  the  attention.  It  is  not  enough  to  form  the 
oonscious  intention  of  seeing  first  with  one  eye  and  then  with  the  other ; 
tre  must  form  as  clear  a  notion  as  potsibU  qf  what  we  expect  to  see. 
Then  it  will  actually  appear.^'  § 


*  Physiol.  P^ch.,  n.  900. 

t  Physiol.  Optik,  741.         t  P.  728. 

§  Popular  Scientific  Lectures,  Eng.  Trans.,  p.  205. 
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In  figures  87  and  38,  where  the  reaolt  is  ambigaons, 
we  can  make  the  change  from  one  apparent  form  to 

the  other  by  imagining  strongly  in  advance  the  form  we 
wisli  to  see.  Similarly  in  those  puzzh  .s  where  certain  lines 
in  a  picture  form  bv  their  combination  an  object  that  has 
no  connection  with  what  the  j)ictiire  ostensibly  represents ; 
or  indeed  in  every  case  where  an  object  is  inconspieuouft 
and  hard  to  discern  from  the  background ;  we  may  not  be 


Flo.  tff,  Flo.  M. 


able  to  see  it  for  a  long  time  ;  but,  having  once  seen  it,  we 
can  attend  to  it  again  whenever  we  like,  on  account  of  the 
mental  du]>li<'ate  of  it  which  our  imagination  now  bears.  In 
the  meaningless  French  words  *pa8  de  lieu  Rh6m  que  fiottf,* 
who  can  recognize  immediately  the  English  '  paddle  your 
own  canoe  *  ?  *  But  who  that  has  once  noticed  the  identity 
can  fail  to  hare  it  arrest  his  attention  again  ?  Wlien  watcli- 
ing  for  the  distunt  clock  to  strike,  onr  mind  is  so  tilled  with 
its  image  that  at  <nery  moment  we  think  we  hear  the  longed- 
for  or  (lr(\ided  sound.  So  of  an  awaited  footstep.  Every 
stir  in  the  wood  is  for  the  hunter  his  game ;  for  the  fugi- 
tive his  pursuers.  Every  bonnet  in  the  street  is  moment- 
arily taken  by  the  lover  to  enshroud  the  head  of  his  idol 
The  image  in  the  mind  19  the  attention ;  the  prepercepfum, 
as  Mr.  Lewes  calls  it^  is  half  of  the  perception  of  the  looked- 
for  thing,  t 

•  Similarly  in  the  verses  which  some  one  tried  to  puEzle  me  with  the 

Other  day:  "  Oui  n'a  fnnu  dtt,  qui  s>if>of  dit,  nid  a  beau  dit  cliff*' 

f  T  rannot  refrain  from  rcfcri  iiiij:  in  a  note  to  an  additional  svi  of  facta 
iostauccd  by  Lotze  ia  his  Medizinis<.-he  Psychologie.  §  431,  although  I  am 
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It  is  for  this  reaj^on  that  men  have  no  eyes  but  for  those 
aspeots  of  things  which  thej  have  already  been  tauglit  to 
discern.  Any  one  of  ns  can  notice  a  phenomenon  after  it 
has  once  been  pointed  out,  which  not  one  in  ten  thousand 
•could  eyer  have  discovered  for  himsell  Even  in  poetry 
and  the  arts,  some  one  has  to  come  and  tell  ns  what  aspecto 
we  may  single  out,  and  what  eflfects  we  may  admire,  before 
our  jesthetic  nature  can  'dihite  *  to  its  full  extent  and  never 
''with  the  wrong  eniotiou.'  In  kindergarten  instruction  one 
of  the  exercises  is  to  make  the  children  see  how  many 
features  they  can  point  out  in  such  an  object  as  a  flower  or 

not  satisfied  with  the  explanation,  fatigue  of  the  aeDse-orgMi,  which  he 
l^ves.  "In  quietly  lying  and  contemplating  a  wall-paper  pattern,  some- 
times it  is  the  <rround,  sometimes  the  design,  which  is  clearer  and  consc- 
queutly  comt's  nearer.  .  .  .  Anibcsqiics  of  nionochr(Mni(  man y  convoliiled 
lines  now  strike  us  us  composed  ut  uue,  now  of  auolhcr  connt'Ctt  d  linear 
system,  and  all  without  any  intention  on  our  part.  [This  is  beautifully 
seen  In  Moorish  pettenis ;  but  a  dmpte  diagram  Uke  Fig.  89  ah»  shows  it 
well.  We  see  it  sometfanes  as  two 
large  triangles  superposed»  some- 
times as  a  hexagon  with  angles 
spanning  its  sides,  sometimes  as  six 
small  triangles  stuck  toirether  at 
their  corners.]  .  .  .  Ufleu  it  hap- 
pens in  revery  that  when  we  stare 
at  u  picture,  suddenly  some  one  of 
its  features  will  he  lit  up  with  es- 
pecUl  clearness*  although  neither 
its  optical  character  nor  its  mean- 
ing discloses  any  motive  for  such 
an  arousal  of  the  attention.  .  .  . 
To  one  in  process  of  becoming 
drows}'  the  surroumlinurs  alter- 
nately fade  into  durkueas  and 
abruptly  brighten  up.  The  talk  of 
the  bysianders  seems  now  to  come 
from  indefinite  distances:  but  at  the  next  moment  It  startles  us  by 
Its  threaten  in  (T  loudness  at  our  very  ear,"  etc.  These  Tariat  ions,  whieh 
everyone  will  have  noticed,  are,  it  seems  to  me,  easily  explicable  by  the 
very  unstable  equilibrium  of  our  ideational  centres,  of  which  eonstnut 
change  is  the  law.  We  ronc<ure  one  set  of  lines  as  object,  the  other  as 
background,  and  forthwith  the  first  set  becomes  the  set  we  xtc  There 
need  be  no  logical  motive  for  the  conceptual  change,  the  irradiations  of 
brain-tracts  by  each  other*  according  to  accidents  of  nutrition, '  like  sparks 
in  bomt-up  paper,'  suflBce.  The  changes  during  drowshieas  are  still  mors 
obviously  due  to  this  cause. 
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a  stuffed  bird.  They  readily  name  tbe  features  they  know 
already,  8uch  as  leaves,  tail,  bill,  feet.  But  they  may  look, 
for  hours  without  diMtinguishing  nostrils,  claws,  scales,  etc., 
until  their  attention  is  called  to  these  details ;  thereafter, 
however,  they  see  them  every  time.  In  short,  the  only 
ihhtga  which  commonly  see  are  those  which  toe  prepercrive, 
and  the  only  things  which  we  pre  perceive  are  those  which 
have  been  labelled  for  us,  and  the  labels  stam{>ed  into  our 
mind.  If  we  lost  our  stock  of  labels  we  should  be  intellect- 
ually lost  iu  the  midst  of  the  world. 

Organic  adjustment,  then,  and  ideational  preparation  or 
pre  perception  are  concerned  in  all  attentive  acts.  An  interest- 
ing theory  is  defended  by  no  less  authorities  than  Professors 
Bain  *  and  Ribot,+  and  still  more  ably  advocated  by  Mr.  X. 
Lauge,^  who  will  have  it  that  the  ideational  preparation 
itself  is  a  consequence  of  mtiscidar  adjustment,  so  that  the 
latter  may  be  called  the  essence  of  the  attentive  process 
throughout  This  at  least  is  what  the  theory  of  these 
authors  practically  amounts  to,  though  the  former  two  do 
not  state  it  in  just  these  terms.  The  proof  consists  iu  the 
exhibition  of  cases  of  intellectual  attention  which  organic 
adjustment  accompanies,  or  of  objects  in  thinking  which  we 
have  to  execute  a  movement.  Thus  Lange  says  that  when 
he  tries  to  imagine  a  certain  colored  circle,  he  finds  himself 
first  making  with  his  eyes  the  movement  to  which  the  circle 
corresponds,  and  then  imagining  the  color,  etc.,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  movement. 

*'  my  reader,"  he  adds.  "  close  his  eyes  and  think  of  an  extended 
object,  for  instance  a  pencil.  lie  will  easily  notice  that  he  first  makes 
a  slifflit  movement  [of  the  eyes]  correspond iug  to  the  straight  line,  and 
that  he  often  gets  a  wejik  feeling  of  innervation  of  the  hand  as  if  touch- 
ing  the  pencil's  surface.  So,  in  thinking  of  a  certain  sound,  we  turn 
towards  its  direction  or  reiwat  muscularly  its  rhythm,  or  articulate  an 
imitation  of  it."  § 


♦  The  Emotions  and  the  Will.  8<l  cd.  p.  870. 
f  Psychologie  de  I'Attcnlion  (1889),  p.  82  tt. 
t  Philosophisrhc  Studien.  iv.  413  IT. 

§  See  Lnnge.  lor.  cit.  p.  417,  for  another  proof  of  bis  view,  drawn  from 
the  phenomenon  of  rethml  rivalrj-. 
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But  it  is  one  thing  to  point  out  the  piesenoe  of  mnscn- 
lar  oontractione  as  constant  oonoomitants  of  onr  thoughts, 

and  another  thing  to  say,  with  Herr  Lange,  that  thought  i& 
made  possiUe  by  muscular  contraction  alone.  It  may  well 
be  that  where  the  object  of  thought  consists  of  two  parts, 
one  perceived  by  movement  and  another  not,  the  part  per- 
ceived by  movement  is  habituallj  called  up  first  and  fixed 
in  the  mind  by  the  movement's  exeentiou,  whilst  the  other 
part  comes  secondarily  as  the  moyemenVs  mere  associate. 
Bnt  even  were  this  the  rale  with  all  men  (which  I  doubt 
it  would  only  be  a  practical  habit»  not  an  ultimate  necessity. 
In  the  chapter  on  the  Will  we  shall  learn  that  movements 
themselves  jire  results  of  images  coming  before  the  mind, 
images  sometimes  of  feelings  in  the  moving  part,  some- 
times of  the  movement's  eft'ects  on  eye  and  ear,  and  some- 
times  (if  the  movement  be  origiually  reHex  or  instinctive),, 
of  its  natural  stimulus  or  exciting  cause.  It  is,  in  truth,, 
contrary  to  all  wider  and  deeper  analogies  to  deny  that  any 
quality  of  feeling  whatever  can  directly  rise  up  in  the  form 
of  an  idea,  and  to  assert  that  only  ideas  of  moTement  can 
call  other  ideas  to  the  mind. 

So  much  for  adjustment  and  preperception.  The  only 
third  process  I  can  think  of  as  always  present  is  the  inliibi- 
tion  of  irrelevant  movements  and  ideas.  This  seems,  liow- 
ever,  to  be  a  feature  incidental  to  voUmtarv  attention  rather 
than  the  essential  feature  of  attention  at  large,t  and  need 


*  Many  of  my  stndeots  have  at  my  request  experimented  with  imagined 
letters  of  the  alphabet  and  syllables*  and  they  tell  me  that  they  can  see 
them  inwardly  as  total  colored  pictures  without  following  their  outlines 
with  the  eye.  I  am  myself  a  had  visualizer,  and  make  movementa  all  the 
while. — M.  L.  Marillier,  in  an  article  of  eminent  introspective  power  which 
appeared  after  my  te.xt  was  written  (Renmrqiies  snr  le  iMecanisme  de  I'At- 
lontion,  in  Revue  Philosoplii(iu<',  vol.  xxvii.  p.  5()6).  has  contended  Mirninst 
Ribot  and  others  for  the  noii-(k  |icn(lence  of  sensory  upon  motor  images  in 
their  relations  to  attention.    I  am  glad  to  cite  him  as  an  ally. 

t  Drs.  Ferrier  (Ftinctionsof  the  Brain,  102-8)  and  Oberstetner  (Brain, 
I,  tfe  IF.)  treat  it  as  the  essential  feature.  The  author  whose  treatment 
of  the  subject  Is  by  fttr  Ihe  most  thorough  and  satisfactory  Is  Prof.  O.  B. 
Mailer,  whose  little  woric  Zur  Thoorie  der  slnniichen  Aufmerksamkeit^ 
loaugoraldissertation,  Leipzig.  Edelmann  (1871?),  is  for  learning  and 
ncuteness  a  model  of  what  a  monoirraph  should  he.  1  should  like  to  have 
quoted  from  it,  but  the  Germanism  of  its  composition  makes  quotation  quite 
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not  concern  ■as  particularly  now.  Noting  merely  the  inti- 
mate connection  which  our  account  ho  far  oBtablishes  be- 
tween attention,  on  the  one  hand,  and  imagination,  diHcrim- 
ination,  and  memory,  on  the  other,  let  us  draw  a  couple  of 
practical  infereuceu,  and  then  pass  to  the  more  speculative 
problem  that  remains. 

The  practical  inferences  are  pedagogic.  First,  to 
strengthen  attention  in  children  who  care  nothing  for  the  sub- 
ject they  are  studying  and  let  their  wits  go  wool-gathering. 
The  interest  here  must  be  *  derived '  from  something  that 
the  teacher  associates  with  the  task,  a  reward  or  a  punish- 
ment if  nothing  less  external  comes  to  mind.  Prof.  Kibot 
savs : 

"  A  child  refuKes  to  read;  he  is  inca)>able  of  keeping  bis  mind  fixed 
on  the  letters,  which  have  no  attraction  for  him;  but  he  looks  with  avid- 
ity upon  tin;  {)iftun\s  contained  in  a  book.  '  What  do  they  mean  f '  he 
asks.  The  father  replicw:  '  Wlien  you  can  read,  the  book  w  ill  tell  you." 
After  several  colloquie-s  like  this,  the  child  resigns  himself  and  fall*  to 
work,  first  slackly,  then  the  habit  grows,  and  finally  he  shows  an  ardor 
which  has  to  bo  restrained.  This  is  a  cjise  of  the  genesis  of  voluntary 
attention.  An  artificial  and  indirect  desire  has  to  be  grafted  on  a  natu- 
ral and  direct  one.  Reading  has  no  immediate  attractiveness,  but  it 
has  a  borrowed  one,  and  that  is  enough.  The  child  is  caught  in  the 
M-heelwork,  the  first  step  is  made." 

T  taVo  another  example,  from  M.  B.  Perez  :  * 

A  <'htlil  of  SIS  years,  habitually  prone  to  mind- wandering,  sat 
dnwn  one  <l;iy  1'>  the  piano  of  bis  own  accord  to  rejieat  an  air  by  which 
hi.s  innihi-r  liiul  i>ren  charmed,  llis  exercises  lasted  an  hour.  The 
.^.iiiii'  rhililat  the  age  of  seven,  seeing  hi^  brother  busy  with  tasks  in 
\;ujhi>>ii.  \v«h)  II  III  1  s^it  at  his  father's  desk.  ♦  What  are  you  doing  there  ?' 
his  tiur.o-  sanl.  surprised  ut  so  finding  him.  *I  am,' said  the  child, 
'  learinn^j  a  \>:\iir  of  German;  it  isn't  very  amusing,  but  it  is  for  an 
a-ireiMhle  >iir|in>c  to  mamma.'  " 

HtMv,  airniii.  ;i  birth  of  voluntary  attention,  grafted  this 
t'lnw  1)11  a  ^.yIll)luthetic  instead  of  a  selfish  sentiment  lite 
fliat  ot  (lie  tiist  example.    The  piano,  the  German,  awaken 

iii)Ii(»s.sihU'.  S  i  also  O.  H.  I.rewes:  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  8d  Series, 
Proh  2  I  htip.  Ki.  G  H.  Schneider;  Dcr  mcnschlichc  Wille  294  IT..  309 
11.;  f.  tjiiiiii(if.  Toiipsycbologie,  I.  67-75.  NV.  li.  Carpenter:  Mental  Pli.vsi' 
otogy.  ehnp.  3 ,  C'lippio  iu  '  Brain,'  July  1886  (hyperaemia- theory) ,  J.  SuUy 
in  'irulu,'  Oct.  IblK). 

*  L'Eufniit  dc  trutfl  isept  Ana.  p.  108. 
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no  apontttneons  attention ;  bat  they  arouse  and  maintain  it 
by  borrowing  a  fOToe  from  elsewhere.* 

Second,  take  that  mind-wandering  which  at  a  later  age 
may  trouble  us  whilst  reading  or  listening  to  a  discourse.  If 
attention  be  the  reproduction  of  the  sensation  from  within, 
the  babit  of  reading  not  merely  with  the  eye,  and  of  listen- 
ingr  not  merely  with  the  ear,  but  of  articulating  to  one's  self 
the  words  seen  or  heard,  ought  to  deepen  one's  attention  to 
the  latter.  Experience  shows  that  this  is  the  case.  I  can 
keep  mj  wandering  mind  a  great  deal  more  closely  upon  a 
conversation  or  a  lecture  if  I  actively  re-echo  to  myself  the 
words  than  if  I  simply  hear  them ;  and  I  find  a  number  of 
my  students  who  report  benefit  from  voluntarily  adopting 
a  similar  course. f 

Second,  a  teacher  who  iiAshes  to  engage  the  attention  of  his 
cUm8S  must  knit  his  novelties  on  to  things  of  which  they  already 
have  preperceptions.  The  old  and  familiar  is  readily  at- 
tended to  by  the  mind  and  helps  to  hold  in  turn  the  new, 
forming,  in  Herbartian  phraseology,  an  *  AppenseptixmB*, 
maaaB*  for  ii  Of  course  it  is  in  eyery  case  a  very  delicate 
problem  to  know  what  '  Apperceptionsmasse '  to  use. 
Psychology  can  only  lay  down  the  general  rule. 

IB  VOLUNTARY  ▲Vi'MAITlON  A  BBSITLTANT  OB  A  FORCE  P 

When,  a  few  pages  back,  I  symbolized  the  '  ideational 
preparation'  element  in  attention  by  a  brain-cell  played 
upon  from  within,  I  added  '  by  other  braiu-cells,  or  by 
some  spiritual  force,'  without  deciding  which.  The  ques- 
tion *  which?'  is  one  of  those  central  psychologic  mys- 
teries which  part  the  schools.  When  we  reflect  that  the 
turnings  of  our  attention  form  the  nucleus  of  our  inner 
self;  when  we  see  (as  in  the  chapter  on  the  Will  we 
shall  see)  that  volition  is  nothing  but  attention  ;  when  we 
belieye  that  our  autonomy  in  the  midst  of  nature  depends 
on  our  not  being  pure  e£fect»  but  a  cause, — 

Primipkm  qmddam  quodfaUfadera  rwmipat, 
Sz  infinUo  ne  eatuam  causa  tequatur — 

*  P^ycbologie  de  rAttention,  p.  68.  . 

f  Bepetttioo'of  tbissort  does  not  ooDferih^^^nM  of  whatlsfaid.  It  only', 
keefw  the  mind  from  waQderiog  into  other  cHsunels.   The  intelligence 
•ometimes  comes  in  beats,  as  it  were,  at  the  end  of  sentences,  or  in  the 
midst  of  words  which  were  mere  words  until  then.   Bee  alwve,  p.  281. 
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yre  must  admit  that  the  question  whether  attention  involve 
such  a  principle  of  Hpiritual  activity  or  not  is  metaphysical 
as  well  as  psychological,  and  is  well  worthy  of  all  the  paina 
we  can  bestow  on  its  solution.  It  is  in  fact  the  pivotal 
question  of  meta])hyHics,  the  very  hinge  on  which  our 
picture  of  the  world  slmll  swing  from  materialism,  fatalism, 
jnonisro,  towards  spiritualism,  freedom,  pluralism, — or  else 
the  other  way. 

It  goes  back  to  the  automaton-theory.  If  feeling  is  an 
inert  accompaniment,  then  of  course  the  brain-cell  can  be 
played  upon  only  by  other  brain-cells,  and  the  attentiou 
which  we  give  at  any  time  to  any  subject,  whether  in  the 
form  of  sensorv'  adaptation  or  of  '  preperception,'  is  the 
fatally  predetermined  eff'ect  of  exclusively  material  laws. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  feeling  which  coexists  with  the 
brain-cells'  activity  reacts  dynamically  upon  that  activity, 
furthering  or  checking  it,  then  the  attention  is  in  part,  at 
least,  a  cnme.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  of  course, 
that  this  reactive  feeling  should  be  'free'  in  the  sense  of 
having  its  amount  and  direction  undetermined  in  advance, 
for  it  might  very  well  be  predetermined  in  all  these  par- 
ticnlars.  If  it  were  so,  our  attention  would  not  be  ma- 
ierially  determined,  nr>r  yet  would  it  be  '  free '  in  the 
sense  of  being  s])ontjiueous  or  unpredictable  in  advance. 
The  question  is  of  course  a  i)urely  speculative  one,  for  we 
have  no  means  of  objectively  ascertaining  whether  our  feel- 
ings react  on  our  nerve-processes  or  not;  and  those  wbo 
answer  the  question  in  eitlier  way  do  so  in  consequence 
of  general  analogies  and  presumptions  drawn  from  other 
fields.  As  mere  conceptiona,  the  eflect-theor}'  and  the  cause- 
theory  of  attention  are  equally  clear ;  and  whoever  affirms 
either  coucej)ti(m  to  be  true  must  do  so  on  metaphj'sical  or 
universal  rather  than  on  scientific  or  particular  grounds. 

As  regards  immediate  Hemorinl  nftention  hardly  any  one 
is  tempted  to  regard  it  as  anything  but  an  effect*  We 

•  Tbe  reader  will  pleanc  obscrvu  thai  I  »n»  saying  all  that  can  pouiblg 
he  said  Id  favor  of  the  ulTect- theory,  »U\cc,  iuclitiiug  as  1  do  myself  to  (be 
causc-theof}',  1  do  not  waut  lu  uudorvaluc  the  enemy.  A«  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  might  begin  to  take  ouo's  stiiud  against  the  effect -thcor}'  ■< 
the  oulSGt,  with  the  pheuomcuon  of  immediate  sensorial  attention.  Oac 
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are  *  evolved  'so  as  to  respond  to  8i)ecial  stimuli  by  special 
accommodative  acts  which  })roduce  clear  perceptions  on 
the  one  hand  in  us,  and  on  the  other  hand  such  feelings  of 
inner  activity  as  were  above  described.  The  accommoda- 
tion and  the  resultant  feeling  art  the  attention.  We  don't 
bestow  it,  the  object  draws  it  from  ns.  The  object  has  the 
initiative^  not  the  mind. 

Derived  atieniion,  where  there  is  no  vduniary  effort,  seems 
■also  most  plaimbly  to  ?>e  a  mere  effect.  The  object  again 
takes  the  initiative  and  draws  our  attention  to  itself,  not 
by  reason  of  its  own  intfinsic  interest,  but  because  it  is 
connected  with  some  other  interesting  thing.  Its  brain- 
process  is  connected  with  another  that  is  either  excited,  or 
tending  to  be  excited,  and  the  liability  to  share  the  excite- 
ment and  become  aroused  is  the  liability  to  ^reperception' 
in  which  the  attention  consists.  If  I  have  received  an 
insult,  I  may  not  be  actively  thinking  of  it  all  the  time,  yet 
the  thought  of  it  is  in  such  a  state  of  li/'iglitened  irrita- 
bility, that  the  place  where  I  received  it  or  the  man  who 
intiicted  it  cannot  be  mentioned  in  niy  hearing  without  my 
attention  bounding,  as  it  were,  in  that  direction,  as  the  im- 
agination of  the  whole  transaction  revives.  Where  such  a 
atirring-up  occurs,  organic  adjustment  must  exist  as  well, 
and  the  ideas  must  innervate  to  some  degree  the  muscles. 
Thus  the  whole  process  of  involuntary  derived  attention  is 

micr^t  say  that  attention  causes  the  movements  of  afljustment  of  the  eyes, 
for  example,  and  is  not  merely  their  etTcct  Hcriipj-  writes  most  emphati- 
Ciilly  to  Ihiseilecl  :  "  The  niuvenjenis  from  one  point  of  h.xalion  to  nnotlicr 
art:  occasioned  and  regulated  by  the  changes  of  place  of  the  attention. 
When  an  object,  seen  at  fint  indirectly,  draws  onr  attention  to  itnelf,  the 
corresponding  moTement  of  the  eye  follows  without  further  ado.  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  attention's  migration  and  of  our  eilort  to  make  the  object 
distinct.  The  wandering  of  the  attention  entails  that  of  the  fixation  point. 
Before  its  movement  begins,  its  goal  is  already  in  consciousness  and 
grasped  by  the  attention  and  the  loeaticui  of  this  spot  in  the  total  spaee 
seen  iswhul  clcterniims  tlu'  direction  and  amount  of  the  movement  of  the 
eye."  (Hermann's  Ilandbuch.  p.  .W4.)  I  do  not  here  insist  on  iliis,  because 
ills  hard  to  tell  whether  the  attention  or  the  movement  comes  first  (lier- 
Ing^  reasons,  pp.  586-6,  also  544-6,  seem  to  me  ambiguous),  and  because, 
-eren  if  the  attention  to  the  object  does  come  first,  it  may  be  a  mere  effect  of 
stimulus  and  association.  Mach's  theory  that  the  mU  to  look  is  the  lipoM- 
feeling  iite^f  may  be  compared  with  Bering's  in  this  place.  See  llach's 
ikitrflge  zur  Analyse  der  Empfindungen  (1886),  pp.  65  if. 
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accounted  for  if  we*graiit  that  there  is  something  intertei- 
ing  enough  to  arouse  and  fix  the  thought  of  whatever  maj* 
be  connected  with  it   This  fixing  ia  the  attention ;  and  it 

carries  with  it  a  vagne  sense  of  activity  going  on,  and  of 
acquienceuce,  furtherance,  and  adoption,  which  makes  us 
feel  the  activity  to  be  our  own. 

This  reinforcement  of  ideas  and  impressions  by  the  |>re- 
existing  contents  of  the  mind  was  what  Herbart  had  in 
mind  when  he  gave  the  name  of  a^ppercqplive  attention  to  the 
variety  we  describe.  We  easily  see  now  why  the  lover's  tap 
should  be  heard — ^it  finds  a  nerv^-centre  hidf  ready  in  ad* 
vance  to  explode.   We  see  how  we  can  attend  to  a  eom- 
pauiou's  voice  in  the  midst  of  noises  which  pass  unnoticd 
though  objectively  imuli  U)Utler  thau  the  words  we  hear. 
Each  word  is  doubly  awakeued  ;  once  from  without  by  the 
lips  of  the  talker,  but  already  before  that  from  within  by 
the  premonitory  processes  irradiating  from  the  previous 
words,  and  by  the  dim  arousal  of  all  processes  that  are 
connected  with  the  'topic'  of  the  talk.   The  irrelevant 
noises,  on  the  other  hand,  are  awakened  only  once.  They 
form  an  unconnected  train.    The  boys  at  school,  inatten- 
tive  to  the  teacher  excp))t  when  he  begins  an  anecdote,  and 
then  all  pricking  up  their  ears,  are  as  easily  ex]>lained. 
The  words  of  the  anecdote  shoot  into  association  with  ex- 
citing objects  which  react  and  fix  them ;  the  other  words  do 
not   Similarly  with  the  grammar  heard  by  the  purist  and 
Herbart's  other  examples  quoted  on  page  418. 

Even  where  the  attention  is  voluntary,  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  of  it  as  an  effect,  and  not  a  cause,  a  product  and 
not  an  agent,  The  things  we  attend  to  come  to  m  by  their 
own  laws.  Attention  crcnfrs  no  idea  :  an  idea  must  already 
be  there  before  we  can  att«'nd  to  it.  Attention  only  fixes 
and  retains  what  the  ordinary  laws  of  association  bring  '  be- 
y  fore  the  footlights  '  of  consciousness.  But  the  moment  we 
admit  this  we  see  that  the  attention  per  «e,  Hhe/eding  of  at- 
tending need  no  more  fix  and  retain  the  ideas  than  it  need 
bring  them.  The  associates  which  bring  them  also  fix  them 
by  the  interest  which  they  lend.  In  short,  voluntary  and 
involuntarv  attention  may  be  essentially  the  sanio.  It  is 
true  that  where  the  ideas  are  intrinsically  very  unwelcome 
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and  the  effort  to  attend  to  them  is  great,  it  seemB  to  us  as 
if  the  frequent  renewal  of  the  eflbrt  were  the  very  cause  by 
which  they  are  hekl  fast,  and  we  naturally  think  of  the  ef- 
fort as  an  original  force.  In  fact  it  is  only  to  the  effort  to 
attend ,  not  to  the  mere  aUending^  that  we  are  serioiiBlj 
tempted  to  ascribe  spontaneous  power.  We  think  we  oan 
maike  more  oiiii^we  wiU;  and  the  amoiint  which  we  make 
does  not  aeem  a  fixed  funotion  of  the  ideas  themselyes,  as 
it  wanld  necesaarily  have  to  be  if  oar  effort  were  an  effeet 
and  not  a  spiritnal  force.  But  even  here  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  the  facts  mechanically  and  to  regard  the  efibrt  as 
a  mere  effect. 

Effort  is  felt  only  where  there  is  a  conflict  of  interests 
in  the  mind.  The  idea  A  may  be  intrinsically  exciting  to 
us.  The  idea  Z  may  derive  its  interest  from  association 
with  some  remoter  good.  A  may  be  our  sweetheart,  Z 
may  be  some  condition  of  onr  sonl's  salvation.  Under 
these  circnmstances,  if  we  sncceed  in  attending  to  Z  at  all  it 
is  always  with  exj)enditure  of  effort.  The  '  ideational  j)repar- 
aration/  the  'preperceptiou  '  of  A  keeps  going  on  of  its  own 
accord,  whilst  that  of  Z  needs  incessant  pulses  of  voluntary 
reinforcement — that  is,  we  have  the  /eding  of  voluntary  re- 
inforcement (or  effort)  at  each  successive  moment  in  which 
the  thought  of  Z  flares  brightly  np  in  onr  mind.  Dynami* 
cally,  however,  that  may  mean  only  this :  that  the  associa- 
tive processes  which  make  Z  triumph  are  really  the 
stronger,  and  in  A*8  absence  would  make  us  give  a '  passive ' 
and  unimpeded  attention  to  Z  ;  but,  so  long  as  A  is  present, 
some  of  of  their  force  is  used  to  inhibit  the  processes  con- 
cerned with  A  Such  inhibition  is  a  ])artial  neutralization 
of  the  brain-energy  which  would  otherwise  be  available 
for  fluent  thought  But  what  is  lost  for  thought  is  con- 
verted into  feeling,  in  this  case  into  the  peculiar  feeling  of 
effort,  di£Sculty,  or  strain. 

The  stream  of  our  thought  is  like  a  river.  On  the 
whole  easy  simple  flowing  predominates  in  it,  the  drift  of 
things  is  with  the  pull  of  gra\ntv,  and  effortless  utteution 
is  the  rule.  But  at  intervals  an  obstruction,  a  set-back,  a 
log-jam  occurs,  sto]>s  the  current,  ereates  an  eddy,  and 
makes  things  temporarily  move  the  other  way.   If  a  real 
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river  oould  feel,  it  would  feel  these  eddies  and  sei^bfteks  as 
places  of  effort  I  am  here  flowing,*'  it  would  saj,  "  in  the 
direction  of  greatest  resistance,  instead  of  ilowing,  as  usual, 
in  the  direction  of  leasi  Mj  effort  is  what  enables  me  to  per* 

form  this  feat."  Really,  the  effort  would  oulj  be  a  passive  in- 
dex that  the  feat  was  being  performed.  The  agent  would  all 
the  while  be  the  total  downward  drift  of  the  rest  of  the  water, 
forcing  some  of  it  upwards  in  this  spot ;  and  although,  on 
the  average,  the  direction  of  least  resistance  is  downwards, 
that  would  be  no  reason  for  its  not  being  upwards  now 
and  then.  Just  so  with  our  Toluntary  acts  of  attention. 
They  are  momentary  arrests,  coupled  with  a  peculiar  feel- 
ing, of  portions  of  the  stream.  But  the  arresting  force, 
instead  of  being  this  peculiar  feeling  itself,  may  be  nothing 
but  the  processes  by  which  the  collision  is  produced.  The 
feeling  of  effort  may  be  *  an  accompaniment,'  as  Mr.  Brad- 
ley says,  *  more  or  less  superfluous,'  and  no  more  coutribute 
to  the  result  than  the  pain  in  a  man's  linger,  when  a  ham- 
mer falls  on  iif  contributes  to  the  hammer's  weight  Thus 
the  notion  that  our  effort  in  attending  is  an  original  faculty, 
a  force  additional  to  the  others  of  which  brain  and  mind 
are  the  seat,  may  be  an  abject  superstiiion.  Attention  maj 
have  to  go,  like  many  a  faculty  once  deemed  essential,  like 
\  many  a  verbal  phantom,  like  many  an  idol  of  the  tribe.  It 
may  be  an  excrescence  on  Psychology.  No  need  of  it  t<> 
drag  ideas  before  consciousness  or  fix  them,  when  we  see 
liow  perfectly  they  drag  and  iix  each  other  there. 

I  have  stated  the  effect-theory  as  persuasiTely  as  I  can.* 
It  is  a  clear,  strong,  well-equipped  conception,  and  like  all 
such,  is  fitted  to  carry  conviction,  where  there  is  no  con- 
trary proof.    The  feeling  of  effort  certainly  may  be  an  inert 

accompaniment  and  not  the  active  element  which  it  seems. 
No  measuri'mcnts  are  as  yet  ]>erformed  (it  is  safe  to  say 
none  ever  will  be  performcdj  which  can  show  that  it  con- 
tributes energy  to  the  result.  We  may  then  regard  atten- 
tion as  a  superfluity,  or  a  '  Luxus,*  and  dogmatize  against 

*  F.  II.  BriKlley.  "  Is  there  a  Special  Activity  of  Attention  ?"in  'Mind.' 
XI.  ^1)5,  aud  Lipps,  QruudtaUacheu,  diapa.  iv  and  tut,  have  slated  it 
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its  causal  function  with  no  feeling  in  our  hearts  but  one  of 
pride  that  we  are  applying  Occam's  razor  to  an  entity  that 
lias  multiplied  itself  '  beyond  necessity.* 

But  Occam's  razor,  though  a  very  good  rule  of  method, 
is  certainly  no  law  of  nature.  The  JUws  of  stimalation  and 
of  association  maj  well  be  indispensable  actors  in  all  at- 
tention's performancesy  and  may  even  be  a  good  enough 
'  stock-company  *  to  carry  on  many  performances  without 
aid  ;  and  yet  they  may  at  times  simply  form  the  background 
for  a  *  star-performer,'  who  is  no  more  their  '  inert  accompa- 
ninieut '  or  their  *  incidental  product '  than  Hamlet  is 
^Horatio's  and  Ophelia's.  Such  a  star-peiformer  would  be 
the  voluntary  effort  to  attend,  if  it  were  an  original  psychic 
force.  Native  may^  I  say»  indulge  in  these  complications ; 
and  the  conception  that  she  has  done  so  in  this  case  is,  I 
think,  just  as  clear  (if  not  as '  parsimonious '  logically)  as  the 
conception  that  she  has  not.  To  justify  this  assertion,  let 
tts  ask  just  what  the  effort  to  attend  umdd  ^ect  \f  it  were  an 
4niginal  force. 

It  would  deepen  and  prolong  the  stay  in  consciousness 
of  innumerable  ideas  which  else  would  fade  more  quickly 
»way.  The  delay  thus  gained  might  not  be  more  than  a 
«econd  in  duration — ^but  that  second  might  be  criUctd  ;  for 
in  the  constant  rising  and  falling  of  considerations  in  the 
mind,  where  two  associated  systems  of  them  are  nearly  in 
equilibrium  it  is  often  a  matter  of  but  a  second  more  or  less 
of  attention  at  the  outset,  whether  one  system  shall  gain 
force  to  occupy  the  field  and  develop  itseli^  and  exclude 
the  other,  or  be  excluded  itself  by  the  other.  When  devel- 
oped, it  may  make  us  act;  and,  that  act  may  seal  our  doom. 
"When  we  come  to  the  chapter  on  the  Will,  we  shall  see  that 
the  whole  drama  of  the  voluntary  life  hinges  on  the  amount 
of  attention,  slightly  more  or  slightly  less,  which  rival 
motor  ideas  may  receive.  But  the  whole  feeling  of  reiilitv, 
the  whole  sting  and  excitement  of  our  voluntary  life,  depends 
on  our  sense  that  in  it  things  are  really  being  decided  from 
one  moment  to  another,  and  that  it  is  not  the  dull  rattling 
off  of  a  chain  that  was  forged  innumerable  ages  ago.  This 
appearance,  which  makes  life  and  history  tingle  with  such 
a  tragic  sest»  may  not  be  an  illusion.  As  we  grant  to 
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the  advocate  of  the  mechanical  theory  that  it  may  be  one, 
BO  be  must  grant  to  us  that  it  may  not  And  the  result  is 
two  conceptions  of  possibility  face  to  face  with,  no  facts 
definitely  enough  known  to  stand  as  arbiter  between  them. 

Under  these  dronmstancesy  one  can  leave  the  question 
open  whilst  waiting  for  light»  or  one  can  do  what  most  spec* 
nlatiTe  minds  do,  that  is,  look  to  one's  general  philosophy 
to  incline  the  beam.  The  believers  in  mechanism  do  so 
withont  hesitation,  and  they  ought  not  to  refase  a  similar 
priWlege  to  the  believers  in  a  spiritual  force.  I  count  my- 
self among  the  latter,  but  as  my  reasons  are  ethical  they 
are  hardly  suited  for  introduction  into  a  psychological 
work.*  The  last  word  of  psychology  here  is  ignorance,  for 
the  '  forces '  engaged  are  certainly  too  delicate  and  nnmerons 
to  be  followed  in  detail  Meanwhile,  in  view  of  the  strange 
arrogance  with  whicli  the  wildest  materialistic  speculations 
persist  in  calling  themselves  '  science,'  it  is  well  to  recall 
just  what  the  reasoning  is,  by  which  the  effect-theory  of 
attention  is  confirmed.  It  is  an  argument  from  analogy, 
drawn  from  rivers,  reflex  actions  and  other  material  phe- 
nomena where  no  oonscionsness  appeara  to  exist  at  all,  and 
extended  to  cases  where  consciousness  seems  the  phenom- 
enon's essential  feature.  The  cansdoumeu  doemH  comif, 
these  reasoners  say;  it  doesn't  exist  for  science,  it  is  nS; 
'yon  mustu't  think  about  it  at  Jill.  The  intensely  reckless 
character  of  all  this  needs  no  comment.  It  is  making  the  me- 
chanical theory  true  per  fas  out  nefas.  For  the  sake  of  that 
theory  we  make  inductions  from  phenomena  to  others  thai 
are  startlingly  ?/nlike  them ;  and  we  assume  that  a  compli- 
cation which  Nature  has  introduced  (the  presence  of  feeling 
and  of  effort,  namely)  is  not  worthy  of  scientific  recognition 
at  all.  Such  conduct  may  conceivably  be  ime^  though  I 
doubt  it ;  but  scientific,  as.  contrasted  with  metaphysical, 
it  cannot  seriously  be  called,  f 


*  More  will  be  said  of  tlie  matter  when  we  come  to  the  chapter  oo  the 
Will. 

f  See.  for  a  defence  of  the  notion  of  inward  adivity,  Mr.  JaSMt  Wirt% 
aearchinit  articles  In  '  Miod,'  zn.  46  and  5M. 
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Having  spoken  follj  of  attention,  let  me  add  a  word 
about  inaiteiUion, 

We  do  not  notioe  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  the  noise  of 
the  city  atreeta,  or  the  roaring  of  the  brook  near  the 
lionae;  and  even  the  din  of  a  foundry  or  foetorj  will 
not  mingle  with  the  thoughts  of  its  workers,  if  they  hare 
been  there  long  enough.  When  we  first  pnt  on  spectacles, 
especially  if  they  be  of  certain  curvatures,  the  bright  reflec- 
tiouB  they  give  of  the  windows,  etc.,  mixing  with  the  field 
of  view,  are  very  disturbing.  In  a  few  days  we  ignore  them 
altogether.  Various  entoptio  images,  muaccB  voLUaaiUeaf  etc.» 
although  oonstantly  present,  are  hardly  ever  known.  The 
pressure  of  our  olothes  and  shoes,  the  beating  of  our  hearts 
and  arteries,  our  breathing,  certain  steadfast  bodily  pains, 
habitual  odors,  tastes  in  the  mouth,  etc.,  are  examples  from 
other  senses,  of  the  same  lapse  into  unconsciousness  of  any 
too  unchaiigiug  content — a  lapse  which  Hobbes  has  ex- 
pressed in  the  well-known  phrase,  *^  Semper  idem  seiUire 
QC  nan  sentire  ad  idem  revertunty 

The  cause  of  the  unconsciousness  is  certainly  not  the 
mere  blunting  of  the  sense-organs.  Were  the  sensation 
important,  we  should  notice  it  well  enough ;  and  we  can  at 
any  moment  notice  it  by  expressly  throwing  our  attention 
upon  it,*  provided  it  hare  not  become  so  inveterate  that  in- 
attention to  it  is  ingrained  in  our  very  constitution,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  muscce  vditantes  the  double  retinal  images,  etc. 
But  even  in  these  cases  artiticial  conditions  of  observation 
and  patience  soon  give  us  command  of  the  impression 
which  we  seek.  The  inattentiveness  must  then  be  a  habit 
grounded  on  higher  conditions  than  mere  sensorial  fatigue. 

•  It  must  be  admitted  that  some  little  time  will  often  elapse  before  this 
effort  succeeds.  As  a  child,  I  slept  iu  a  nursery  with  a  very  loud-ticking 
clock,  and  remeuilier  my  astoniBhment  more  than  once,  on  listening  for  ita 
tick,  to  find  myself  unable  tu  catch  it  for  what  seemed  a  long  space  of 
tfane ;  then  suddenly  tt  would  Ineek  into  myoonecioueneee  with  an  almort 
elartUng  loudnen.— K.  Delbouf  aomewhere  nsmtee  bow*  sleeping  in  the 
ooontiy  near  a  mill-dam,  he  woke  in  the  night  and  thought  the  water  had 
ceased  to  flow,  but  on  looking  out  of  the  open  window  saw  it  flowing  in  the 
noonUght.  and  then  heard  it  too. 
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Helmholtz  has  formulated  a  general  law  of  inattention 
which  we  shall  have  to  study  in  the  next  chapter  but 
one.    Helraholtz's  law  is  that  we  leave  all  impressions  un- 
noticed whidi  are  valueless  to  us  as  signs  bj  which  to  dis* 
cnminate  things.   At  most  such  impressions  fuse  with  their 
oonsorts  into  an  aggiegate  effect   The  upper  partial  tones 
which  make  hnman  voices  differ  make  them  differ  as  wholes 
only — ^we  cannot  dissociate  the  tones  themselves.  The 
odors  which  form  integral  parts  of  the  characteristic  taste 
of  certain  substances,  meat,  tish,  cheese,  butter,  wine,  do 
not  come  as  odors  to  our  attention.    The  various  muscular 
and  tactile  feelings  that  make  up  the  perception  of  the 
attributes  *  wet,'  *  elastic/ '  doughy/  etc.,  are  not  singled  oot 
separately  for  what  they  are.   And  all  this  is  due  to  an  in- 
veterate habit  we  have  contracted,  of  passing  from  them 
immediately  to  their  import  and  letting  their  sabstantive 
natore  alone*  They  have  formed  connections  in  the  mind 
which  it  is  now  difficult  to  break ;  they  are  constituents  of 
processes  which  it  is  hard  to  arrest,  and  which  differ  alto- 
gether from  what  the  processes  of  catching  the  attention 
would  be.    In  the  cases  Helmholtz  has  in  mind,  not  onlv 
we  but  our  ancestors  have  formed  these  habits.    In  the 
cases  we  started  from,  however,  of  the  mill-wheel,  the 
spectacles,  the  factory,  din,  the  tight  shoes,  etc.,  the  habits 
of  inattention  are  more  recent^  and  the  manner  of  their 
genesis  seems  susceptible,  hypothetioally  at  leasts  of  being 
traced. 

How  can  impressions  that  are  not  needed  by  the  intel- 
lect be  thus  shunted  off  from  all  relation  to  the  rest  of 
consciousness?  Professor  G.  E.  Miiller  has  made  a  plausi- 
ble reply  to  this  question,  and  most  of  what  follows  is 
borrowed  from  him.*   He  begins  with  the  fact  that 

"  When  we  first  oome  out  of  a  mill  or  fiu^ry,  in  which  we  have  n- 
mained  long  euough  to  get  wonted  to  the  noise,  we  feel  as  if  aometbiog 
were  laMng.  Onr  total  feeling  of  existence  is  different  from  what  it 
was  when  we  were  in  the  mill.  ...  A  friend  writes  to  me :  *  I  have  in 
my  room  a  little  dock  which  does  not  run  quite  twenty-four  hoars  with 
out  winding.   In  consequence  of  this,  it  often  stops.   So  soon  as  this 

happens,  I  notice  it,  whereas  I  naturally  fail  to  notice  it  when  gofaig^ 

— — —  ■ 

•  Zttr  Theorie  d.  sinnl.  AufmerksamlLeit,  p.  126  foU. 
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When  Ibis  tnX  htguk  to  happen,  tbm  was  tUB  modiiloatioD :  I  sod- 
denly  felt  an  undefined  nneasinfleB  or  tort  of  void,  without  being  able  to 
aay  what  was  the  matter ;  and  only  after  some  consideration  did  I  find 
the  eanse  in  the  stopping  of  the  clock.*  ** 

That  the  stopping  of  an  mifelt  stimulus  may  itself  be 
felt  is  a  well-known  fact :  the  sleeper  in  church  who  w^akes 
when  the  sermon  ends  ;  the  miller  who  does  the  same  when 
his  wheel  stands  still,  are  stock  examples.  lAom  (smoe 
eyery  impression  falling  on  the  nervous  system  most  propa> 
gale  itseU  somewhither),  Muller  suggests  tiiat  impressions 
which  come  to  ns  when  tiie  thought-centres  are  preoccupied 
with  other  matters  may  thereby  be  blocked  or  inhibited 
from  inyading  these  centres,  and  may  then  overflow  into 
lower  paths  of  discharge.  And  lie  farther  suggests  that  if 
this  process  recur  often  enough,  the  side-track  thus  created 
will  grow  so  permeable  as  to  be  used,  no  matter  what  may 
be  going  on  in  the  centres  above^  In  the  acquired  inat- 
tention mentioned,  the  constant  stimulus  always  caused 
disturbance  ol  firH  ;  and  consciousness  of  it  was  extruded 
snccessfull J  only  when  the  brain  was  strongly  excited  about 
other  things.  Gradually  the  extrusion  became  easier,  and 
at  last  automatic. 

The  side-tracks  which  thus  learn  to  draft  off  the  stimu- 
lations that  interfere  with  thought  cannot  be  assigned  with 
any  precision.  They  probably  terminate  in  organic  pro- 
cesses, or  insignificant  muscular  contractions  which,  when 
stopped  by  the  cessation  of  their  instigating  cause,  immedi- 
ately give  us  the  feeling  that  something  is  gone  from  our 
existence  (as  Miiller  says),  or  (as  his  friend  puts  it)  the  feel- 
ing of  a  void.* 

Miiller's  suggestion  awakens  another.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  persons  striving  to  keep  their  attention  on 
a  difficult  subject  will  resort  to  movements  of  various  un- 
meaning kinds,  such  as  pacing  the  room,  drumming  with 
the  fingers,  playing  with  keys  or  watch-chain,  scratching 

*  I  have  began  to  loqaire  experimentally  whether  any  of  the  meaaoimble 
functlone  of  the  workmen  cbaoge  after  the  din  of  machinery  stops  at  a 
workshop.  So  far  I  have  fonnd  no  constant  results  as  regards  either  pulse, 
breathing,  or  strength  of  sqneese  by  the  hand.  I  hope  to  prosecute  the  in- 
quiiy  farther  (May,  1890). 
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head,  pnlling  mnstaobe,  Tibraluig  foot,  or  what  not.  aooosd» 
ing  to  the  indfridnaL   There  is  an  anecdote  of  Sir  W.  Scotl^ 
when  a  boy,  rising  to  the  head  of  his  class  by  cntting  off 
from  the  jacket  of  the  usual  head-boy  a  buttou  which  the 
latter  was  in  the  halnt  of  twirling  in  his  fingers  durinfi^  the 
lesson.     The  button  gone,  its  owner's  power  of  reciting 
also  departed. — ^Now  much  of  this  activity  is  unqnestionabij 
due  to  the  overflow  of  emotional  excitement  daring  anzioiiia 
and  eoncentrated  thought   It  drains  awaj  nerve-oorresti 
which  if  pent  np  within  the  thought-centres  would  r%rj 
likely  make  the  confusion  tiiere  worse  confounded.  But 
may  it  not  also  be  a  means  of  drafting  off  all  the  irreleTant 
sensations  of  the  moment,  and  so  keeping  the  attention 
more  exclusively  concentrated  upon  its  inner  task  ?  Cach 
individual  usually  has  his  own  peculiar  habitual  movement 
of  this  sort    A  downward  nerve-path  is  thus  kept  oon- 
stantlj  open  during  concentrated  thought ;  and  as  it  seems 
to  be  a  law  of  frequent  (if  not  of  universal)  application,  that 
incidental  stimuli  tend  to  discharge  through  paths  that  are 
already  discharging  rather  than  through  others,  the  whole 
arrangement  might  protect  the  thought-centres  from  inter- 
ference from  witliout.    Were  tliis  the  true  rationale  of  these 
peculiar  movements,  we  should  have  to  suppose  that  the 
sensations  produced  by  each  phase  of  the  movement  itself 
are  also  drafted  off  immediately  by  the  next  phase  and  help 
to  keep  the  circular  process  agoing.   I  offer  the  suggestion 
for  what  it  is  worth ;  the  connection  of  the  movements  them- 
selves with  the  continued  effort  of  attention  is  certainly  a 
genuine  and  curious  fact 
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In  Chapter  Vm,  p.  221,  the  distinotion  was  drawn  be-  (^r  ^ 
tween  two  kinds  of  knowledge  of  things,  bare  acquaintance 
with  them  and  knowledge  about  them.  The  possibility  of 
two  such  knowledges  depends  ou  a  fundamental  psychical 
peculiarity  which  may  be  entitled  "  the  principle  qfoonatancy 
in  the  miwi*s  meaninga,''  and  which  maj  be  thus  expressed: 
**  The  MM  maUera  can  be  thought  of  in  auooeaaine  porHona  of 
the  menkH  etream,  and  aome  theae  portiona  can  bnow  that  • 
th&y  maom  ihe  aome  mattera  which  the  other  portiona  meant,** 
One  might  put  it  otherwise  by  saying  that  "  the  mind  can 
always  intendy  and  know  when  it  intends,  to  think  of  the  Same,** 

This  sense  of  sameness  is  the  very  keel  and  backbone  of 
our  thiiikiiig»  We  saw  in  Chapter  X  how  the  conscious- 
ness of  personal  identity  repoeed  on  it,  the  present  thought 
finding  in  its  memories  a  warmth  and  intimacy  which  it 
zeoognisea  as  the  same  warmth  and  intimacy  it  now  feels. 
This  sense  of  identity  of  the  knowing  subject  is  held  by 
some  philosophers  to  be  the  only  vehicle  by  which  the 
world  hangs  together.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  a  sense  of  identity  of  the  known  object  would  perform 
exactly  the  same  unifying  function,  eyen  if  the  sense  of 
subjective  identity  were  lost.  And  without  the  intention  to 
Hhxnk  of  the  same  outer  things  over  and  over  again,  and  the 
sense  that  we  were  doing  so»  our  sense  of  our  own  personal 
sameness  would  carry  us  but  a  little  way  towards  making 
a  uniTcrse  of  our  experience. 

Note,  however,  that  we  are  in  the  first  instance  speak- 
ing of  the  sense  of  sameness  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
mind's  structure  alone,  and  not  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  universe.   We  are  psychologizing,  not  philosophizing, 
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That  is,  we  do  not  care  whether  there  be  any  real  sameQes» 
in  things  or  not,  or  whether  the  mind  be  true  or  false  in  its 
a88umption8  of  it  Our  principle  only  lays  it  down  that 
the  mind  makes  continual  use  of  the  notion  of  sameness, 
and  if  deprived  of  it,  would  have  a  different  structure  from 
what  it  has.  In  a  word,  the  principle  that  the  mind  can 
mean  the  Same  is  true  of  its  meanings,  but  not  necessarily 
of  aught  besides.*  The  mind  must  conceive  as  possible 
that  the  Same  should  be  before  it,  for  our  experience  to  be 
the  sort  of  thing  it  is.  Without  the  psychological  sense  of 
identity,  sameness  might  rain  do^'n  upon  us  from  the  outer 
world  for  ever  and  we  be  none  the  wiser.  With  the  psy- 
chological sense,  on  the  other  hand,  the  outer  world  might 
be  an  unbroken  flux,  and  yet  we  should  perceive  a  repeated 
experience.  Even  now,  the  world  may  be  a  place  in  which 
the  same  thing  never  did  and  never  will  come  twice.  The 
thing  we  mean  to  point  at  may  change  from  top  to  bottom 
and  we  be  ignorant  of  the  fact.  But  in  our  meaning  itself 
we  are  not  deceived ;  our  intention  is  to  think  of  the  same. 
The  name  which  I  have  given  to  the  principle,  in  calling  it 
the  law  of  constancy  in  our  meanings,  accentuates  its  sub- 
jective character,  and  justifies  us  in  laying  it  down  as  the 
most  important  of  all  the  features  of  our  mental  structure. 

Not  all  ps3'chic  life  need  be  assumed  to  have  the  sense 
of  sameness  developed  in  this  way.  In  the  consciousness 
of  worms  and  polyps,  though  the  same  realities  may  fre- 
quently impress  it,  the  feeling  of  sameness  may  seldom 
emerge.  We,  however,  running  back  and  forth,  like  spiders 
on  (1m  web  they  weave,  feel  ourselves  to  be  working  over 
idiMitical  materials  and  thinking  them  in  different  ways, 
Aiiil  (Ik'  man  who  identities  the  materials  most  is  held  to 
liuvi'  tlif  most  philosophic  human  mind. 

•  Tlier*.'  are  Iwo  other  '  principles  of  Identity '  in  philosophy.  The 
oui»lmtii->il  one  Hssertii  that  fvery  real  thing  is  what  it  U,  that  a  '\»  a,  and  b, 
h  Tin-  i-',;ieal  one  snya  that  what  is  once  tnie  of  the  subject  of  a  Judgrment 
l>  ;»l\vny-  true  of  that  mibject.  The  ontologlcal  law  Is  a  tautological 
IniiMii;  tlu>  logical  principle  is  already  more,  for  it  implies  subjects  unal- 
teniliii-  li>  time.  The  psychologKnl  law  also  implies  facts  which  might  not 
be  reiili/i  il ;  there  might  be  no  siicoesslou  of  thoughts;  or  if  there  were,  the 
later  ouv-  might  not  think  of  the  earlier;  or  if  they  did,  they  might  not 
recall  the  content  thereof;  or.  recalling  the  content,  they  might  not  take  it 
as  '  the  same '  with  anytldng  e)ac. 
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T'he  function  by  which  toe  thus  identify  a  numerically  dis- 
tinct and  permanent  a  ubjed  of  diaoaurse  is  oaUed  cong£FTION  ; 
and  the  thongbtB  which  are  its  yehioles  are  called  concepts. 
But  the  word  'oonoept'  is  often  oaed  as  if  it  stood  for  the 
object  of  disoonrse  itself;  and  this  looseness  feeds  snch 
eTasiTeness  in  discussion  that  I  shall  avoid  the  use  of  the 
expression  concept  altogether,  and  speak  of  'conceiving 
state  of  mind,'  or  something  similar,  instead.  The  word 
*  conception  '  is  unambiguous.  It  properly  denotes  neither 
the  mental  state  nor  what  the  mental  state  signifies,  but 
the  relation  between  the  two,  namely,  the  function  of  the  "^v^ 
mental  state  in  signifying  jnst  that  particular  thing.  It  is  / 
plain  that  one  and  the  same  mental  state  ean  be  the  ve*  ' 
hicde  of  many  conceptions,  can  mean  a  particnlar  thing, 
and  a  great  deal  more  besides.  If  it  has  snch  a  multiple 
eouceptual  function,  it  may  be  called  an  act  of  compound 
conception. 

We  may  conceive  realities  supposed  to  be  extra-mental, 
as  steam-engine  ;  fictions,  as  mermaid;  or  mere  eiitia  rati- 
onis,  like  difference  or  nonentity.  But  whatever  we  do 
conceive,  our  conception  is  of  that  and  nothing  else— noth- 
ing else,  that  is,  instead  of  that,  though  it  may  be  of  much 
else  tn  cMiHon  to  that  Each  act  of  conception  results 
from  onr  attention  singling  out  some  one  part  of  the  mass 
of  matter  for  thought  which  the  world  presents,  and  hold- 
ing fast  to  it,  without  confusion.*    Confusion  occurs  when 


♦  In  later  chapters  we  sliall  see  that  determinate  relations  exist  between 
Ibe  various  data  thus  tixed  upon  by  the  mind.  These  are  called  a  prion 
or  axiomatic  relations.  Simple  inspection  of  the  data  enables  us  to  per- 
cetve  them;  and  one  inspection  is  ss  effective  as  a  million  for  engendering 
In  OS  the  conTiction  tliat  between  tkom  data  that  relation  must  always  hold. 
to  change  the  relation  we  should  have  to  make  the  data  different.  '  The 
guarantee  for  the  uniformity  and  adequacy '  of  the  data  can  only  he  the 
mind's  own  power  to  fix  upon  any  objective  content,  and  to  mean  that 
content  as  often  as  it  likes.  This  right  of  the  mind  to  'construct  '  jKrina- 
nent  ideal  objects  for  itself  out  of  the  data  of  experience  seems,  singularly 
enough,  to  be  a  stumbling-block  to  many.  Professor  Robertson  in  his 
clear  and  instructlTe  article  '  Axioms '  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (9th 
edition)  suggests  that  it  may  only  he  where  movemenU  enter  into  the  con- 
•titation  of  the  ideal  ohject  (as  they  do  in  geometrical  figures)  that  we  can 
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we  do  not  know  whether  a  certain  object  proposed  to  ns 
is  the  same  with  one  of  our  meanings  or  not ;  so  that  the 
conceptual  function  requireb,  to  be  complete,  thAt  the 
thought  should  not  only  aay  '  I  mean  this,'  but  also  aaj  '  I 
don't  mean  that.'  * 

Each  conception  thna  eternally  remains  what  it  is,  and 
neyer  can  become  another.  The  mind  may  change  ita 
states,  and  its  meanings,  at  different  times ;  may  drop  one 
conception  and  take  up  another,  but  the  dropped  concep- 
tion can  in  no  intelligible  sense  be  said  to  change  into  lU 
successor.  The  paper,  a  moment  ago  white,  I  may  now  see 
to  have  been  scorched  black.  But  my  conception  '  white  * 
does  not  change  into  my  conception  *  black.'  On  the  con- 
trary, it  stays  alongaidie  of  the  objective  blackness,  as  a 
different  meaning  in  my  mind,  and  by  so  doing  lets  me 
judge  the  blackness  as  the  paper's  change.  Unless  it 
stayed,  I  shonld  simply  say  'blackness'  and  know  no  more. 
Thus,  amid  the  flux  of  opinions  and  of  physical  things,  the 
world  of  conceptions,  or  things  intended  to  be  thought 
about,  stands  stifi^  and  immutable,  like  Plato's  Bealm  of 
Ideas,  t 

Some  conceptions  are  of  things,  some  of  events^  some  ol 
qualities.  Any  fact,  be  it  thing,  event,  or  quality,  may  be 
conceived  sufficiently  for  purposes  of  identification,  if  only 
it  be  singled  out  and  marked  so  as  to  separate  it  from 
other  things.   Simply  calling  it '  this '  or  *  that '  will  suffice. 

"  make  the  ultimate  relations  to  be  what  for  us  they  must  be  in  sU  cixdun* 
stances."  He  makes,  it  is  true,  a  concession  in  favor  of  ooDceptions  of 
Dumber  abstracted  from  "subjective  occurrences  succeeding  each  other  in 
time"  because  lliese  nlso  are  acts  "of  construction,  dependent  on  the 
power  we  have  of  voluntarily  determining  the  flow  of  subjective  con- 
■doumeis.*'  "  Tbe  content  of  pMsl^e  ■eniatfon/'  on  the  other  hand.  *  -  may 
indeflnitely  wy  beyond  any  conCiol  of  can."  What  If  it  do  vaiy,  ao  long 
aa  we  can  continue  to  think  of  and  mean  tbe  qnalitiea  it  nvied  from  ?  We 
can  '  make '  idea!  ob^ts  for  ourselves  out  of  Inecoverable  bile  of  paHlve 
experience  quite  as  perfectly  as  out  of  easily  repeatable  active  experlenoea. 
And  when  we  have  got  our  objects  together  and  oompared  them,  wa  do 
not  make,  but  Jind,  their  relations. 

♦  Cf.  Hodgson,  Time  and  Space,  §  46.    Lotze,  Logic,  g  11. 

f  "  For  though  a  man  in  a  fever  should  from  sugar  have  a  bitter  taste, 
whidi  at  another  time  would  produce  a  aweet  one,  yet  the  idea  of  bitter  In 
tbal  man*s  mind  would  be  aa  distinct  aa  if  he  had  tasted  only  gall.**  (Lookeli 
Bmay,  bk.  u.  chap.  xi.  g  8.  Read  the  whole  section  I) 
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To  speak  in  teclinical  language,  a  subject  may  be  conceived 
by  its  dmotationf  with  no  connotatiarij  or  a  very  minimum  of 
connotation,  attached.  The  essential  point  is  that  it  should 
be  re-identified  by  us  as  that  which  the  talk  is  about ;  and 
no  full  representation  of  it  is  necessary  for  this,  even  when 
it  ifi  a  fully  repiesentable  thing. 

In  this  sense,  creatines  extremely  low  in  the  intelleotnal 
scale  may  have  conception.  All  that  is  required  is  that 
they  riionld  recognise  the  same  experience  again.  A  polyp 
would  be  a  conceptual  thinker  if  a  feeling  of  *  Hollo !  thing- 
umbob again ! '  ever  flitted  through  its  mind. 

Moat  of  the  objects  of  our  thought,  however,  are  to 
sonae  degree  represented  as  well  as  merely  pointed  out. 
Either  Uiey  are  things  and  events  perceived  or  imagined, 
or  they  are  qnalities  apprehended  in  a  positive  way.   Even . 
where  we  have  no  intidtiTe  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 
a  things  if  we  know  any  of  the  relations  of  it  at  all,  anything 
ahofd  it,  that  is  enough  to  indiyidualize  and  distinguish  it 
from  all  the  other  things  which  we  might  mean.    Many  of 
our  topics  of  discourse  are  thus  prohfe?nn({cal,  or  defined  by 
their  relations  only.    We  think  of  a  thing  about  which  cer- 
tain facts  must  obtain,  but  we  do  not  yet  know  how  the 
thing  will  look  when  it  is  realized.   Thus  we  conceive  of  a 
perpetual -motion  machine.   It  is  a  qucesittim  of  a  perfectly 
definite  kind, — ^we  can  always  teU  whether  the  actual 
machines  offered  us  do  or  do  not  agree  with  what  we  mean 
by  it.   The  natural  possibility  or  impossibility  of  the  thing 
does  not  touch  the  question  of  its  conceivability  in  this 
problematic  way.    '  Kound  square,'  '  black-white-thiug,'  are 
absolutely  definite  ('once])tions  ;  it  is  a  mero  accident,  as  far 
as  conception  goes,  that  they  happen  to  stand  for  things 
which  nature  never  lets  us  sensibly  perceive.* 

•  Black  round  things,  square  white  thintrs  p^r  contra,  Nature  gives  us 
freely  enough.  But  the  combinations  which  ,she  refuses  to  realize  may  exist 
as  distinctly,  in  theshajx;  of  postulates,  as  those  which  she  gives  umy  exist 
io  the  shape  of  positive  images,  iu  our  mind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  maj/ 
Toalize  a  wann  oold  thing  wheneier  two  polntsof  the  skin,  so  near  together 
•inoltobe  loeaOy  diatlngalahed,  are  touched,  the  one  with  a  warm,  the 
other  with  a  cold,  piece  of  metal.  The  warmth  and  the  oold  are  then  often 
fdt  aa  if  in  the  same  objective  |daoe.  Under  similar  conditions  two  objecta» 
•  one  sharp  and  the  other  blunt*  may  feel  like  one  sharp  blunt  thing.  The 
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The  fact  that  the  same  real  topic  of  discourse  is  at  one 
time  conceived  as  a  mere  'that'  or  'that  which,  etc.,'  oQti 
is  at  another  time  conceived  with  additional  speciiicatioius 
has  been  treated  by  many  authors  as  a  proof  that  concep- 
tions themselves  are  fertile  and  self-developing.  A  concep- 
tion, according  to  the  Hegelizers  in  philosophy,  '  develops 
its  own  significance,'  '  makes  explicit  what  it  implicitly  con- 
tained,' passes,  on  occasion,  *  over  into  its  opposite,'  and  in 
short  loses  altogether  the  blankly  self-identical  character 
we  supposed  it  to  maintain.  The  figure  we  viewed  as  a 
polygon  appears  to  us  now  as  a  sum  of  juxtaposed  triangles; 
the  number  hitherto  conceived  as  thirteen  is  at  last  noticed 
to  be  six  plus  seven,  or  prime  ;  the  man  thought  honest  is 
believed  a  rogue.  Such  changes  of  our  opinion  are  viewed 
by  these  thinkers  aa  evolutions  of  our  conception,  from 
within. 

The  facta  are  unquestionable ;  our  knowledge  does 
grow  and  change  by  rational  and  inward  processes,  as  well 
as  by  empirical  discoveries.  Where  the  discoveries  are 
empirical,  no  one  pretends  that  the  propulsive  agency,  the 
force  that  makes  the  knowledge  develop,  is  mere  con- 
ception. All  admit  it  to  be  our  continued  exposure  to  the 
thing,  with  its  power  to  impress  our  senses.  Thus  strychnin, 
which  tastes  bitter,  we  find  will  also  kill,  etc  Now  I  say 
that  where  the  uew  knowledge  merely  comes  from  thinking, 
the  facts  are  esseutialh'  the  same,  and  that  to  talk  of  sfij- 
development  on  the  part  of  our  conceptions  is  a  very  had 
toay  of  stating  the  case.    Not  new  sensations,  as  in  theem- 


same  space  nuiy  appear  of  two  colors  if,  by  optical  artifice,  one  of  the 
colore  is  made  to  ap|>ear  as  If  seen  through  the  other. — Whether  any  t*o 
attributes  whatever  shall  be  coinpHtiblc  or  not,  in  the  sense  of  appeirin.; 
or  not  to  occupy  the  same  place  and  moment,  depends  simply  on  de /<k^ 
peculiarities  of  natural  iKxlies  and  of  our  sensc-orgnns.  Logifnlly,  anyonf 
combination  of  qualities  is  to  the  full  as  eoneeivahU  as  any  other,  and  bii» 
as  distinct  a  meaning  for  thought.  What  necessitates  this  remark  \t  d>( 
confusion  deliberaiely  kept  up  by  certain  authors  (e.g.  Spencer,  Psychol 
ogy.  426-7 »  between  the  inconceivable  and  the  not-di«tinctly-im»jfin- 
able.  How  do  we  know  which  thingH  we  cannot  imagine  unless  by  first  coo- 
ceiving  them,  meaning  them  and  not  other  things? 
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piiioal  instanoey  but  new  oonceptionsy  aie  the  mdiepensable 
eonditionB  of  adyauoe. 

For  if  the  alleged  cases  of  self-development  be  examined 
it  will  be  found,  I  believe,  that  the  new  truth  affiriuH  in 
every  case  a  relation  between  the  original  subject  of  con- 
ception and  some  new  subject  conceived  later  on.  These 
new  aubjecta  of  oonceptiou  anse  in  various  wajs.  Every 
one  of  our  conoeptions  ia  of  something  which  our  attention 
onginallj  tore  out  of  the  oontinnnm  ef  felt  experience,  and 
proviaionally  isolated  so  as  to  make  of  it  an  individual 
topic  of  discourse.   Every  one  of  them  has  a  way,  if  the 
mind  is  left  alone  with  it,  of  suggesting  other  parts  of  the 
continuum  from  which  it  was  torn,  for  conception  to  work 
upon  in  a  similar  way.    This  *  suggestion  *  is  often  no  more 
than  what  we  shall  later  know  as  the  association  of  ideas. 
Often,  however,  it  is  a  sort  of  invitation  to  the  mind  to  play,  . 
add  lines,  break  number-gronps,  etc.  Whatever  it  is,  it  bniogs 
new  conoeptions  into  oonscionsness,  which  latter  thereupon 
may  or  may  not  expressly  attend  to  the  relation  in  which 
the  new  stands  to  llie  old.   Thus  I  have  a  conception  of 
equidistant  lines.    Suddenly,  I  know  not  whence,  there 
pops  into  my  head  the  conception  of  their  meeting.  Sud- 
denly again  I  think  of  the  meeting  and  the  equidistance  both 
together,  and  perceive  them  incompatible.    "  Those  lines 
will  never  meet,"  I  say.    Suddenly  again  the  word  '  paral- 
lel *  pops  into  my  head.   '  They  are  parallels/  I  continue ; 
and  so  on.   Original  conoeptions  to  start  with ;  adventitious 
conoeptions  pushed  forwiufd  by  multifarious  psychologic 
causes ;  comparisons  and  combinations  of  the  two ;  result- 
ant conceptions  to  end  with  ;  which  latter  may  be  of  either 
rational  or  empirical  relations. 

As  regards  these  relations,  they  are  conce])tious  of  the 
second  degree,  as  one  might  say,  and  their  birthplace  is 
the  mind  itself.  In  Chapter  XXVIII  I  shall  at  considerable 
length  defend  the  mind's  claim  to  originality  and  fertility 
in  bringing  them  forth.  But  no  single  one  of  the  mind's 
conceptions  is  fertile  Usdf,  as  the  opinion  which  I  criti- 
cise pretends.  When  the  several  notes  of  a  chord  are 
sounded  tt)gether,  we  got  a  new  feeling  from  their  combi- 
nation.   This  feeling  is  due  to  the  mind  reacting  upon  that 
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group  of  sonndB  in  that  determinate  way,  and  no  one  would 
think  of  saying  of  any  single  note  of  the  chord  that  it  '  de- 
veloped *  of  itself  into  the  other  notes  or  into  the  feeling  of 
harmony.  So  of  Conceptions.  No  one  of  them  develops 
into  any  other.  But  if  two  of  them  are  thought  at  once, 
their  relation  may  come  to  consciousness,  and  form  matter 
for  a  third  conception. 

Take  '  thirteen  '  for  example,  which  is  said  to  develop 
into  '  prime,'  What  really  happens  is  that  we  compare  the 
utterly  changeless  conception  of  thirteen  with  various  other 
conceptions,  those  of  the  different  multiples  of  two,  three, 
four,  five,  and  six,  and  ascertain  that  it  differs  from  them 
alL  Such  difference  is  a  freshly  ascertained  relation.  It  is 
only  for  mere  brevitj-'s  sake  that  we  call  it  a  property  of  the 
original  thirteen,  the  property  of  being  prime.  We  shall  see 
in  the  next  chapter  that  (if  we  count  out  wsthetic  and  moral 
relations  between  things)  the  only  important  relations  of 
which  the  mere  inspection  of  conceptions  makes  us  aw  are  are 
relations  of  comparison,  that  is,  of  difference  and  no-differ- 
ence, between  them.  The  judgment  6  +  7  =  13  expresses 
the  relation  of  eqtialify  between  two  ideal  objects,  13  on  the 
one  hand  and  6  -f-  7  on  the  other,  sucessively  conceived 
and  compared.  The  judgments  6  +  7  >  12,  or  6  -f-  7  <  14, 
express  in  like  manner  relations  of  inequality  between 
ideal  objects.  But  if  it  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  conception 
of  6  7  generates  that  of  12  or  of  14,  surely  it  is  as  un- 
fair to  say  that  it  generates  that  of  13. 

The  conceptions  of  12,  13,  and  14  are  each  and  all  gen- 
erated by  indiridual  acts  of  the  mind,  playing  with  its  ma- 
terials. When,  comparing  two  ideal  objects,  we  find  them 
equal,  the  conception  of  one  of  them  may  be  that  of  a  whole 
and  of  the  other  that  of  all  its  parts.  This  particular  case 
is,  it  Heems  to  me,  the  only  case  which  makes  the  notion  of 
one.  conception  evolving  into  another  sound  plausible.  But 
even  in  this  case  the  conception,  as  such,  of  the  whole  does 
not  evolve  into  the  conception,  as  such,  of  the  parts.  Let 
the  concejjtion  of  some  object  as  a  whole  be  given  first 
To  begin  with,  it  points  to  and  identifies  for  future  thought 
a  certain  fhot.  The  'whole'  in  question  might  be  one  of 
those  mechanical  pxizzles  of  which  the  difficulty  is  to  un- 
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lock  the  parts.  In  this  case,  nohodj  would  pretend  that 
the  richer  and  more  elaborate  conception  which  we  gain 
of  the  puzzle  after  solving  it  came  directly  out  of  our  lirbt 
crude  conception  of  it»  for  it  is  notoriouslj  the  outcome  of 
experimenting  with  our  luinds.  It  is  true  that,  as  they 
both  mean  thai  same  pwaie,  our  earlier  thought  and  our  later 
thought  have  one  conceptual  function,  are  vehicles  of  one 
conception.  But  in  addition  to  being  the  yehicle  of  this 
bald  unchanging  conception,  *  that  same  puzzle,'  the  later 
thought  is  the  vehicle  of  all  those  other  conceptions  which 
it  took  the  manual  experimentation  to  acquire.  Now,  it  is 
just  the  Bame  where  the  whole  is  mathematical  instead  of 
being  mechanieaL  Let  it  be  a  polygonal  space,  which  we 
cut  into  triangles,  and  of  which  we  then  aiSirm  that  it  id 
those  triangles.  Here  the  experimentation  (although  usu- 
ally done  by  a  pencil  in  the  hands)  may  be  done  by  the 
unaided  imagination.  We  hold  the  space,  first  conceived 
as  polygonal  simply,  in  our  mind's  e^e  until  our  atten- 
tion wandering  to  and  fro  within  it  has  carved  it  into  the 
triangles.  The  triangles  are  a  new  conce})ti()ii,  the  result  of 
this  new  operation.  Having  once  conceived  them,  however^ 
imd  compared  them  with  the  old  polygon  which  we  origi* 
nally  conceiyed  and  which  we  have  never  ceased  conceivings 
we  judge  them  to  fit  exactly  into  its  area.  The  earlier  and 
later  conceptions,  we  say,  are  of  one  and  the  same  space. 
But  this  relation  between  triangles  and  polygon  which  the 
mind  cannot  help  finding  if  it  compares  them  at  all,  is  very 
badly  expressed  by  saying  that  the  f)ld  conception  has  de- 
veloped into  the  new.  New  conce])ti<)ns  come  from  new 
sensations,  new  movements,  new  emotions,  new  associations, 
new  acts  of  attention,  and  new  comparisons  of  old  concep- 
tionSy  and  not  in  other  ways.  Endogenous  prolification 
is  not  a  mode  of  growth  to  which  conceptions  can  lay 
claim. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  hud- 
dling mysteries  out  of  sight,  when  I  insist  that  the  psychol- 
ogy of  conception  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  treat  of  those 
of  continuity  and  change.  Conce])tioiis  form  the  one  class 
of  entities  that  cannot  under  any  circumstances  clunige. 
They  can  cease  to  be,  altogether ;  or  they  can  stay,  as  what 
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they  severally  are ;  but  there  is  for  them  no  middle  waj. 
They  form  an  essentially  discontinuous  system,  and  trans- 
late the  process  of  our  perceptual  experience,  which  is  oat- 
urallj  a  flux,  into  a  set  of  stagnant  and  petrified  termai  The 
Tery  conception  of  flux  itself  is  an  absolutely  changeless 
meaning  in  the  mind :  it  Bignifies  just  that  one  thing,  flux, 
immoTably. — And,  with  this,  the  doctrine  of  the  flux  of  the 
concept  may  be  diamiaaed,  and  need  not  occupy  our  atten- 
tion again.* 

'▲BSTSA.CT'  IDJ&AA. 

We  have  now  to  pass  to  a  less  excusable  mistake. 
These  are  philosophers  who  deny  that  associated  things 
can  be  broken  asunder  at  all,  eyen  provisionally,  by  the 
conceiving  mind.   The  opinion  known  aa  Nominalism  says 

that  we  really  never  frame  any  conception  of  the  partial 

elements  of  an  experieuce,  but  are  compelled,  whenever  we 
think  it,  to  think  it  in  its  totality,  just  as  it  came. 

I  will  be  silent  of  mediteval  Nominalism,  and  begin  with 
Berkeley,  who  is  supposed  to  have  rediscovered  the  doc- 

*  Arguments  seldom  make  converts  in  matters  philosoplncal;  and  son»e 
readers,  I  know,  who  find  that  they  eonceivu  a  certain  matter  differently 
from  what  they  did.  will  still  prefer  saying  they  have  two  different  editions 
of  the  same  conception,  one  evolved  from  the  other,  to  saying  ihey  hare 
two  dlflerent  oonceptioDs  of  the  aame  thing.  It  depends,  after  all.  on  how 
we  define  conception.  We  ourselves  defined  it  as  the  function  by  which 
a  state  of  mind  means  to  think  the  same  whereof  it  thought  on  a  former 
occasion.  Two  states  of  mind  will  accordingly  be  two  editions  of  the  same 
conception  just  so  far  h«  either  does  mean  to  think  what  the  other  thought: 
but  no  further.  If  either  mean  to  think  what  the  other  did  not  think,  it 
is  a  (lillereiil  coiicepiion  from  the  other.  And  if  either  mean  to  think  all 
that  the  other  thought,  and  more,  it  is  a  different  conception,  so  far  as  the 
mare  goes.  In  this  last  case  one  state  of  mind  has  two  conceptual  faac* 
tions.  Bach  thought  decides^  hjr  its  own  authority,  which,  out  of  all  the  con- 
oeptlve  functions  open  to  it,  it  shall  now  renew;  with  which  other  though 
it  shall  identify  Itself  as  a  conceiver,  and  just  how  fiiir.  '*  The  same 
A  whirli  I  once  meant,"  it  says.  "  I  shall  now  mean  again,  and  mean  it 
with  C  fus  its  predicate  (or  what  not)  instead  of  B.  >is  before."  In  all  thi^ 
therefore,  there  is  absolutely  no  changing,  but  only  uncoupling  and  re- 
coupling  of  conceptions.  Compound  conceptions  come,  as  functions  of 
new  states  of  mind.  Some  of  these  functions  are  the  same  with  prerlov 
ones,  some  not  Any  changed  opinion,  then,  partlif  oontsins  new  edtttoof 
(abaolutdy  identical  with  the  old,  however)  of  former  oonoeptiona,  pmUg 
ahsolutely  new  conceptions.  The  dlYision  is  a  perfectly  eaagr  one  to  mals 
in  each  particular  case. 
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trine  for  himself.  His  asseverations  against  '  abstract 
ideas  *  are  among  the  oitenest  quoted  passages  in  philo- 
sophic Utezatmet 

It  is  agreed,**  he  says,  "  on  all  hands  that  the  qualities  or  modes 
•of  things  do  never  really  exist  each  of  them  ^wrt  by  itself,  and  sepa- 
rated from  all  Others,  but  are  mixed,  as  it  were,  and  blended  together, 
several  in  the  same  object.    But,  we  are  told,  the  mind  being  able  to 
consider  each  quality  singly,  or  abstracted  from  those  other  qualities 
with  which  it  is  united,  does  by  that  means  frame  to  itself  abstract 
ideas.  .  .  .  After  this  manner,  it  is  said,  we  come  by  the  abstrac  t  idea 
of  man,  or,  if  you  please,  humanity,  or  human  nature  ;  wherein  it  is 
true  there  is  included  color,  because  there  is  no  man  but  has  some 
color,  but  then  it  can  be  neither  white,  nor  black,  nor  any  particular 
color,  because  there  is  no  one  particular  color  wherein  all  men  partake. 
Bo  likewise  there  is  included  stature,  but  then  it  is  neither  tall  stature 
nor  low  stature,  nor  yet  middle  stature,  but  something  alMtrsoted  from 
all  these.  And  so  of  the  rest.  .  .  .  Whether  others  have  this  wonder- 
ful faculty  of  ahstraeting  their  ideas,  they  best  can  tell :  for  myself,  I 
iind  indeed  I  have  a  faculty  of  imagining  or  representing  to  myself  the 
ideas  of  those  partionlar  things  I  have  perodved  and  of  variously  com- 
pounding and  dividing  them.  ...  I  can  consider  the  hand,  the  eye, 
the  nose,  each  by  itself  abstracted  or  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
body.    But  then,  whatever  hand  or  eye  I  imagine,  it  must  have  some 
particular  sliape  and  color.   Likewise  the  idea  of  man  that  I  frame  to 
myself  must  be  either  of  a  white,  or  a  black,  or  a  tawny,  a  straight,  or 
a  crooked,  n  tall,  or  a  low,  or  a  middle-siml  man.    I  cannot  by  any 
eflFort  of  thought  coneeivo  the  abstract  idea  above  descrilxnl.    And  it 
is  equally  imix).ssible  for  me  to  form  the  abstract  idea  of  motion  distinct 
from  the  body  moving,  and  which  is  neither  swift  nor  slow,  curvilinear 
nor  rectilinear;  and  the  like  may  be  .said  of  all  otiier  abstract  general 
ideas  what.soever.  .  .  .  And  there  is  ground  to  think  most  men  will 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  in  my  case.    The  gcnemlity  of  men 
which  are  simple  and  illiterate  nerer  pretend  to  abstract  notions.   It  is 
said  they  are  difficult,  and  not  to  be  attained  without  pains  and  study. 
.  .  .  Now  I  would  ffdn  know  'at  what  time  it  is  men  are  employed  in 
surmounting  that  difficulty,  and  furnishing  themselves  with  those  nec- 
essary helps  for  discourse.   It  cannot  be  when  they  are  grown  up,  for 
then  it  seems  they  are  not  conscious  of  any  such  painstaking;  it  re- 
mains therefore  to  be  the  business  of  their  childhood.    And  surely  the 
(Treat  and  multiplied  labor  of  framing  abstract  notions  will  be  found  a 
hard  task  for  that  tender  age.    Is  it  not  a  hard  thing  to  imagine  that  a 
couple  of  children  cannot  prate  to^'ether  of  their  sugar-plums  and  rat- 
tles and  the  rest  of  their  little  trinkets,  till  they  have  first  tacked  to- 
gether nu  in  l)erle«s  inconsistencies,  and  so  framed  in  their  minds  ab- 
stract general  ideas,  and  annexed  them  to  every  common  name  they 
make  u.se  of  • 

*  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  IntroductioD,  §^  10, 14. 
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The  notOt  so  brayelj  stmok  by  Berke^y»  could  not^ 
howeyer,  be  well  siisiained  in  face  of  the  het  patent  to 

every  hnman  being  that  we  can  mean  color  without  mean- 
ing iiuy  particular  color,  and  stature  without  meaning  any 
particular  height.  James  Mill,  to  be  sure,  chimes  in  heroi- 
cally in  the  chapter  on  Classiticatiou  of  his  'Analysis';  but 
in  his  son  John  the  nominalistic  voice  has  grown,  so  weak 
that,  although  *  abstract  ideas '  are  repudiated  as  a  matter 
of  traditionfd  form,  the  opinions  uttered  are  really  nothing 
but  a  oonceptoalism  ashiuned  to  call  itself  by  its  own  legit- 
imate name.*  Oonceptoalism  says  the  mind  can  ooncerra 
any  quality  or  relation  it  pleases,  and  mean  nothing  but  it, 
in  isolation  from  everything  else  in  the  world.  This  is,  of 
course,  the  doctrine  which  we  have  professed.  John  Mill 
says : 

The  formation  of  a  Oonoept  does  not  consist  in  separatiDg  the  at- 
tribates  which  arc  said  to  oompoee  it  from  all  other  attributes  of  the 
gamo  object,  and  enabling  us  to  conceive  those  attributes,  diqoiiMd 
from  any  others.  We  neither  conceive  them,  nor  think  them,  nor  Cflf- 
nize  them  in  any  way,  as  a  thing  apart,  but  solely  as  forming,  in  com- 
bination with  numerous  other  attributes,  the  idea  of  an  individual  ob- 
ject. But,  though  moaning  them  only  as  part  of  a  larger  agglomera- 
tion, we  have  the  j)o\ver  of  fi.xing  our  attention  on  them,  to  the  negleel 
of  the  otiier  attributes  with  which  we  think  them  eoinl>ined.  Wliik 
the  cu  net /it /at  ion  of  attention  lasts,  ifitissuffimenthj  intense,  ut  ma^ 
be  temporarily  unconsciom  of  any  of  the  other  attributes,  ami  may 
really,  for  a  bri^  interval^  have  nothing  preeent  to  our  mind  but  the 
aUrUnUee  conetUuent  qfthe  oomoept,  .  .  .  Genorsl  concepts,  therefora, 
we  have,  properly  ^[leaking,  none ;  we  have  only  complex  ideas  <^  ob- 
jects in  the  concrete :  but  we  are  able  to  attend  exdueively  to  certain 
parte  of  the  concrete  Idea :  and  by  that  esoduHte  oUenHon  we  enaUe 
those  parts  to  determine  exduHtely  the  eourae  qf  our  thoughie  ss 
subsequently  called  up  by  association ;  and  are  in  a  condition  to  cany 
on  a  train  of  meditation  or  reasoning  relating  to  those  parts  only,  ei^ 
acUy  aeifvfe  were  able  to  eonceive  them  separately  from  the  rest''  f 

This  is  a  lovely  example  of  Mill's  way  of  holding  piouslv 
to  his  general  statements,  but  conoeding  iu  detail  all  that 
their  adversaries  ask.  If  there  be  a  better  description  ex- 
tant^ of  a  mind  in  possession  qf  an  *  abstract  idea»'  than  is 

•  •  Conceptuallsine  honteux,'  Kabier,  Psychologle,  310. 
t  £xam.  of  Ilamiliou.  p.  888.   Cf.  also  Logic,  bk.  u.  chap.     g  t  and 
bk.  rv.  chap.  n.  §  1. 
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ecmtained  in  the  words Ihaye  italidaed,  I  am  nnaoqaamted 
with  it   The  Berkeleyan  nominalism  tiios  bzeaks  down. 

It  is  easy  to  lay  bare  the  false  asstim|>tioii  whieh  nnder* 

lies  the  whole  discussion  of  the  question  as  hitherto  carried 
on.  That  assumption  is  that  ideas,  in  order  to  know,  must 
be  cast  in  the  exact  likeness  of  wluitever  things  they  know, 
and  that  the  only  things  that  can  be  known  are  those  which 
ideas  can  resemble.  The  error  has  not  been  confined  to 
nominalists,  Ommia  co^wUioJU  per  euaimilaticmem  cognoBoaif 
Ha  et  oogwiH  has  been  the  maxim,  more  or  less  explicitly 
assumed,  of  writers  of  every  sohooL  Practically  it  amonnte 
to  saying  that  an  idea  must  he  a  dnplicate  edition  of  what 
it  knows* — in  other  words,  that  it  can  only  know  itself — or, 
more  shortly  still,  that  knowledge  in  any  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  as  a  self-trauscendeut  function,  is  inipossi])le. 

Now  our  own  blunt  statements  about  the  ultimateness 
of  the  cognitive  relation,  and  the  difference  between  the 
'  object  *  of  the  thought  and  its  mere  '  topic '  or  *  subject  of 
discourse '  (ci  pp.  275  fL),  are  all  at  Tarianoe  with  any  such 
theory ;  and  we  shall  find  more  and  more  occasion,  as  we 
advance  in  this  booh,  to  deny  its  general  truth.  All  that  a 
state  of  mind  need  do,  in  order  to  take  cognizance  of  a  real- 
ity, intend  it,  or  l)e  '  about '  it,  is  to  lead  to  a  remoter  state 
of  mind  which  either  acts  upon  the  reality  or  resembles  it. 
The  only  class  of  thoughts  which  can  with  any  show  of 
plausibility  be  said  to  resemble  their  objects  are  sensations. 
The  stuff  of  which  all  our  other  thoughts  are  composed  is 
symbolic,  and  a  thought  attests  its  pertinency  to  a  topic  by  * 
simply  terminating,  sooner  or  later,  in  a  sensation  which  re* 
sembles  the  latter. 

But  Mill  and  the  rest  l)elieve  that  a  thought  must  be 
what  it  means,  and  mean  what  it  is,  and  that  if  it  be  a  pic- 
ture of  an  entire  individual,  it  cannot  mean  any  part  of  him 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  I  say  nothing  here  (^f  the  pre- 
posterously false  descriptive  psychology  involved  in  the 
statement  that  the  only  things  we  can  mentally  picture  are 

*  E.g.  :  **Tbe  knowledge  of  things  must  mean  that  the  mtnd  finds 
itaelf  in  them,  or  that,  in  some  way,  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
mind  is  dissolved. "  (K  Caird.  Pliilosophy  of  Ku&t,  first  edition*  p.  668.) 
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individnals  completely  determinate  in  all  regards.  Chap- 
ter  XVIII  will  have  something  to  say  on  that  point,  and  we 
can  ignore  it  here.  For  even  if  it  were  true  that  our  imageti 
were  always  of  concrete  individuals,  it  would  not  in  the 
least  follow  that  our  meanings  were  of  the  same. 

The  sense  of  our  meaning  is  an  entirely  peculiar  de- 
menl  of  tlte  thought.  It  is  one  of  those  evanescent  and 
•  transitive  '  facts  of  mind  which  introspection  cannot  turn 
round  upon,  and  isolate  and  hold  up  for  examination,  as  an 
entomologist  passes  round  an  insect  on  a  pin.  In  the 
(somewhat  clumsy)  terminology  I  have  used,  it  pertains  to 
the  •  fringe  '  of  the  subjective  state,  and  is  a  '  feeling  of  ten- 
dency,' whose  neural  counterpart  is  undoubtedly  a  lot  of 
dawning  and  dnng  processes  too  faint  and  complex  to  be 
traced.  The  geometer,  with  his  one  definite  figure  before 
him,  knows  perfectly  that  his  thoughts  appl}-  to  countless 
other  figures  as  well,  and  that  although  he  sees  lines  of  a 
certain  special  bigness,  direction,  color,  etc.,  he  means  not 
one  of  these  details.  When  I  use  the  word  man  in  two  dif- 
ferent sentences,  I  may  have  both  times  exactly  the  same 
sound  upon  my  lips  and  the  same  picture  in  my  mental 
eye,  but  I  may  mean,  and  at  the  verj*  moment  of  utter- 
ing the  word  and  imagining  the  picture,  know  that  I  mean, 
two  entirely  different  things.  Thus  when  I  say  :  "  What  a 
wonderful  man  Jones  is ! "  lam  perfectl}-  aware  that  I  mean 
bv  man  to  exclude  Napoleon  Bonaparte  or  Smith.  But 
when  I  say:  "What  a  wonderful  thing  Man  is!"  I  am 
equally  well  aware  that  I  mean  to  include  not  only  Jones, 
but  Napoleon  and  Smith  as  well.  This  added  conscious- 
ness is  an  absolutely  positive  sort  of  feeling,  transforming 
what  would  otherwise  be  mere  noise  or  vision  into  some- 
thing understood ;  and  determining  the  sequel  of  my  think- 
ing, the  later  words  and  images,  in  a  perfectly  definite  way. 
W^e  saw  in  Chapter  IX  that  the  image  jaerse,  the  nucleus, 
ia/uncfionally  the  least  important  part  of  the  thought.  0«r 
doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  'fringe '  leads  to  a  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory decision  of  the  nominnlistic  and  concept ualistic  controversy, 
so  far  as  it  touches  psychology'.  We  must  decide  in  favor  of 
the  concept unlists,  and  affirm  that  the  power  to  think  thiuK>>» 
qualities,  relations,  or  whatever  other  elements  there  may 
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lae,  iflolated  and  abatracted  from  the  total  experience  in 
wldch  they  appaar,  ia  the  moat  indiaputable  iunotion  of  our 
thought 

UJIiViilBBATiS. 

After  abetraetlona,  nniyeraalsl  The  'fringe,*  vhich 
leia  oa  beUeve  in  the  one,  leta  ua  believe  in  the  other  too. 
An  indiTidnal  conception  ia  of  aomething  reatricted,  in  ita 

application,  to  a  single  case.  A  universal  or  general  con- 
ception is  of  an  entire  class,  or  of  something  belonging  to 
an  entire  class,  of  things.  The  conception  of  an  abstract 
quality  is,  taken  by  itself,  neither  universal  nor  particular.* 
If  I  abatraot  white  from  the  rest  of  the  wintrj  landacape 
this  morning,  it  ia  a  perfectly  definite  conception,  a  self- 
identical  qnality  which  I  may  mean  again ;  bnt,  aa  I  have 
not  yet  individualized  it  by  expreaaly  meaning  to  reatrict  it 
to  this  particular  anow,  nor  thought  at  all  of  the  pbsaibility 
of  other  things  to  which  it  may  be  applicable,  it  is  so  far 
nothing  but  a  *  that,'  a  *  Hoating  adjective,'  as  Mr.  Brad- 
ley calls  it,  or  a  topic  brf)ken  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Properly  it  is,  in  this  state,  a  singular — I  have 
'  singled  it  out  ;*  and  when,  later,  I  universalize  or  indi- 
\'idualize  its  application,  and  my  thought  turns  to  mean 
either  tkia  white  or  all  possible  whitea,  I  am  in  reality  mean- 
ing two  new  thinga  and  forming  two  new  conceptiona.t 
Such  an  alteration  of  my  meaning  haa  nothing  to  do  with 
any  change  in  the  image  I  may  have  in  my  mental  eye,  but 
solely  with  the  vague  consciousness  that  surrounds  the 
image,  of  the  sphere  to  which  it  is  intended  to  apply.  We 
can  give  no  more  definite  account  of  this  vague  conscioua- 


*  The  traditional  conceptualist  doctrine  is  thai  an  abbimct  musl  eo  ip*a 
be  a  onivenal.  Bven  modern  and  independent  authorB  like  Prof.  Dewey 
(FiTciiology,  909)  obey  the  tndition :  *'  The  mind  setzei  upon  some  one 
aqMCt.  .  .  .  abeteacia  or  preocinde  it  This  verj  seizure  of  some  one 
element  generalizes  the  one  abstracted.  .  .  .  Attention,  in  drawing  it 
forth,  makes  it  a  distinct  content  of  consciousness,  and  tlius  uuiversalizes 
it;  it  is  considered  no  longer  in  its  particular  roiiiiection  with  the  object, 
but  on  its  own  account;  that  is,  as  an  idea,  or  what  it  signifies  to  the 
mind;  and  signiticance  is  always  universal." 

fC.  F.  Reid'a  Intdleetual  Powers,  Essay  v.  chap.  m.—WhiUnem  is 
one  thing,  A$  uikUtnm    ihk  tk^    fap$r  another  thing. 
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ness  than  has  been  given  on  pp.  24^266i  Bat  that  is  bo 

reason  for  denying  its  presence.* 

But  the  liumiualists  and  traditional  conceptualists  find 
matter  for  an  inveterate  quarrel  in  these  simple  facts.  Full 
of  their  notion  that  an  idea,  feeling,  or  state  of  conscious- 
ness can  at  bottom  only  be  aware  of  its  own  quality ;  and 
agreeing,  as  they  both  do,  that  such  an  idea  or  state  of  con- 
sciousness is  a  perfectly  determinate,  singolaTy  and  tran- 
sitory thing;  they  find  it  impossible  to  oonoeive  how  it 
should  become  the  yehide  of  a  knowledge  of  anything 
permanent  or  universal.    "To  know  a  universal,  it  must 
be  universal ;  for  like  can  only  be  known  by  like,"  etc. 
Unable  to  reconcile  these  ineompatibles,  the  knower  and 
the  known,  each  suh^  immolates  one  of  them  to  save  the 
other.  The  nominalists '  settle  the  hash'  of  the  thing  kuowu 
by  denying  it  to  be  ever  a  genuine  universal ;  the  conceptual- 
ists despatch  the  knower  by  denying  it  to  be  a  state  of 
mind,  in  the  sense  of  being  a  perishing  segment  of  thoughts* 
stream,  consubstantial  with  other  facts  of  sensibility.  They 
invent,  instead  of  it,  as  the  vehicle  of  the  knowledge  of 
universals,  an  actus-  purvj^  intellect th\  or  an  Ego,  w^hose  func- 
tion is  treated  as  (|U!isi-niiruculous  and  nothing  if  not  a^\e- 
inspiring,  and  which  it  is  a  sort  of  blasphemy  to  approach 
with  the  intent  to  explain  and  make  common,  or  reduce  to 
lower  terms.   Invoked  in  the  first  instance  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  knowledge  of  universals,  the  higher  principle  presently 
is  made  the  indispensable  vehicle  of  all  thinking  whatever, 
for,  it  is  contended,  ''a  universal  element  is  present  in 
every  thought.'*    The  nominalists  meanwhile,  who  dislike 


•Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley  says  the  conception  or  the  'meaning*  "consistt 
of  a  part  of  the  content,  cut  off,  fixed  by  the  mind,  and  considered  apart 
from  the  existence  of  the  sign  It  would  not  be  correct  to  add,  and  re- 
ferred Hway  to  another  real  subject  ;  for  where  we  think  without  judging, 
and  where  we  deny,  that  description  would  not  be  applicable."  This 
seems  to  be  the  same  doctrine  as  oars;  the  application  to  one  or  to  all  suh. 
Jectsof  the  abstract  fact  conceived  (i.e.  its  individuality  or  its  nnivenality), 
constitnting  a  new  conception.  I  am,  however,  not  quite  sure  that  Mr. 
Bradley  steadily  maintains  this  ground.  Cf.  the  first  chapter  of  hit 
Principles  of  Logic.  The  doctrine  I  defend  is  stoutly  upheld  in  Rosrainlli 
Philosophical  System,  Introduction  by  Thomas  Daiidson,  p.  43  (Londoo, 
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ncfua  piiros  and  awe-inspiriiig  principles  and  despise  the 
reverential  mood,  content  themselves  with  saying  that  we 
are  misiaken  in  supposing  we  ever  get  sight  of  the  face  of 
an  QniTersal ;  and  that  what  deludes  ns  is  nothing  but  the 
swarm  of  'individual  ideas'  which  may  at  any  time  be 
awakend  by  the  hearing  of  a  name. 

If  we  open  the  pages  of  eithe^school,  we  find  it  impos- 
sible to  tell,  in  all  the  whirl  about  universal  and  particular, 
when  the  author  is  talking  about  universals  in  the  mind, 
and  when  about  objective  universals,  so  strangely  are  the  two 
mixed  together.  James  Ferrier,  for  example,  is  the  most 
brilliant  of  an ti- nominalist  writers.  But  who  is  niml)le- 
wit  tod  enough  to  count,  in  the  following  sentences  from 
him,  the  number  of  times  he  steps  from  the  known  to  the 
knower,  and  attributes  to  both  whatever  properties  he  finds 
in  either  one  ? 

"To  think  is  to  pass  from  the  singular  or  puriicular  to  the  idea 
[ooncept]  or  anlvenal.  .  .  .  Ideas  are  necessary  because  no  thinking 
can  take  place  without  them.  They  are  aniversal,  inasmnoh  as  they 
are  completely  divested  of  the  pardenlarity  which  characterises  all  the 
phenomena  of  mere  sensation.  To  grasp  the  nature  of  this  muver- 
sality  is  not  easy.  Perhaps  the  best  means  by  which  this  end  may  be 
compassed  is  by  contrasting  it  with  the  particnbur.  It  is  not  diiBcnlt 
to  understand  that  a  sensation,  a  phenomenon  of  sense,  is  never  more 
than  the  particular  which  it  is.  As  such,  that  is,  in  its  strict  partion- 
larity,  it  is  absolutely  unthinkaUa  In  the  very  act  of  being  thought, 
aoxnething  more  than  it  emerges,  and  this  something  more  cannot  be 
agrain  the  particular.  .  .  .  Ton  particulars  per  se  cannot  be  thought 
of  any  more  than  one  particular  can  be  thought  of ;  .  .  .  there  always 
emerges  in  thought  an  additional  something,  which  is  the  jx>88ibility  of 
other  particulars  to  an  indefinite  extent.  .  .  .  The  indefinite  additional 
something  which  they  are  instances  of  is  a  universal.  .  .  .  The  idea 
or  universal  cannot  possibly  be  pictured  in  the  imajnnation,  for  this 
would  at  once  reduce  it  to  the  particular.  .  .  .  This  inability  to  form 
any  sort  of  picture  or  representation  of  an  idea  does  not  proceed 
from  any  imperftetion  or  limitation  of  cor  fiioulties,  but  is  a  quality 
inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  intelligence.  A  contradiction  is  in- 
volved in  the  supposition  that  an  idea  or  a  universal  can  become  the 
ohjcot  either  of  sense  or  of  the  imagination.  An  idea  is  thus  diamet- 
xieally  opposed  to  an  image.*'* 

The  nominalists,  on  their  side,  admit  a  gMcr-si-universal, 
something  which  w^e  think  as  if  it  were  aniversal,  though  it 

*  Lectures  on  Cheek  Philosophy,  pp.  88-80. 
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is  not ;  and  in  all  that  thej  say  about  this  something,  which 
they  explain  to  be  'an  indefinite  number  of  particular 
ideas,'  the  same  vacillation  between  the  subjective  and  the 
objective  points  of  view  appears.  The  reader  never  can 
tell  whether  an  '  idea '  spoken  of  is  supposed  to  be  a  knower 
or  a  known.  The  authors  themselves  do  not  liistiuguish. 
They  want  to  get  somethlbg  in  the  mind  which  shall  re»rm- 
Ue  what  is  out  of  the  mind,  however  vaguely,  and  they  think 
that  when  that  fact  is  accomplished,  no  farther  questions 
will  be  asked.    James  Mill  writes  :  * 

"Tbo  word,  man,  we  shall  nay,  is  flrst  applied  to  an  indindiul ;  it 
ig  drst  associated  with  the  idea  of  that  iudividual,  and  acquires  the 
power  of  calling  up  the  idea  of  him  ;  it  is  next  applie<l  to  another  indi- 
vidual and  acquires  the  power  of  calling  up  the  idea  of  him  ;  so  of  an- 
other and  another,  till  it  has  become  associated  with  an  indefinite  nuin- 
U-r.  wild  luis  acquired  the  power  of  calling  up  an  indefinite  tiunitM>r  of 
those  ideas  indifferently.  What  happen.4  ?  It  does  call  up  an  indefinite 
number  of  the  ideas  of  individuiUs  as  often  as  it  iKTurs  ;  and  calling 
them  in  close  connection,  it  forms  a  species  of  complex  idea  of  them. 
...  It  is  also  a  fact,  that  when  an  idea  becomes  to  a  certain  extent 
complex,  from  the  multiplicity  of  the  ideas  it  comprehends,  it  is  of  ne- 
ces.sity  indistinct:  .  .  .  and  this  indistinctness  has,  doubtle&s,  been  a 
main  cause  of  the  mystery  which  has  appeared  to  belong  to  it.  .  .  .  It 
thus  ap{)ears  that  the  word  man  is  not  a  word  having  a  very  simple 
idea,  as  was  the  opinion  of  the  realists  ;  nor  a  word  having  no  idea  at 
all,  as  was  that  of  the  [earlier]  nominalists  ;  but  a  word  calling  up  an 
indefinite  numl)er  of  ideas,  by  the  irresistible  laws  of  association,  and 
forming  them  into  one  very  complex  and  indistinct,  bat  not  therefore 
UDintelligible,  idea." 

Berkeley  had  already  said  :  f 

A  word  becomes  general  by  being  made  the  sign,  not  of  an  ab- 
stract general  idea,  but  of  many  several  particular  ideas,  any  one  of 
which  it  indifferently  suggests  to  the  mind.  An  idea  which,  consid- 
ered in  itself,  is  particular,  becomes  general  by  being  made  to  represent 
or  stand  for  all  other  particulitr  ideas  of  the  same  sort." 

•  Stand  for,'  not  knoic ;  '  becomes  general,'  not  becomes 
aware  of  something  general ;  '  particular  ideas,'  not  par- 
ticular fAtn^fi— everywhere  the  same  timidity  about  beg- 
ging the  fact  of  knowing,  and  the  pitifully  impotent  attempt 
to  foist  it  in  the  shape  of  a  mode  of  being  of  '  idea.s.'  If 

♦Analysis,  chap.  vin. 

t  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.  Introduction.  g§  11,  13. 
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the  fact  to  be  conceived  be  the  indefinitely  numerous  ac- 
tual and  possible  members  of  a  class,  then  it  is  assumed 
that  ii  we  can  oaljget  enough  ideas  to  huddle  together  for 
ft  moment  in  the  mindt  the  being  of  each  several  one  of 
them  there  will  be  an  equivalent  for  the  knowing ^  or  meofi- 
im§,  of  one  member  of  the  class  in  question ;  and  their  nnm* 
ber  will  be  so  large  as  to  oonfase  onr  tally  and  leave  it 
doabtfol  whether  all  the  possible  members  of  the  olass 
Iiave  thus  been  satisfactorily  told  off  or  not 

Of  course  this  is  nonsense.    An  idea  neither  is  what  it 
knows,  nor  knows  what  it  is ;  nor  will  swarms  of  copies  of 
the  same  '  idea,'  recurring  in  stereotyped  form,  or  '  by  the 
irresistible  laws  of  association  formed  into  one  idea/  ever 
be  the  same  thing  as  a  thought  of  *  aU  thepoanUe  members ' 
of ^  a  class.   We  must  mean  that  by  an  altogether  special 
bit  of  consciousness  ad  hoc   But  it  is  easy  to  translate 
Berkeley's,  Hume's,  and  Mill's  notion  of  a  swarm  of  ideas 
into  cerel)ral  terms,  and  so  to  make  them  stand  for  some- 
thing real ;  and,  in  this  sense,  I  think  the  doctrine  of  these 
authors  less  hollow  than  the  opposite  one  which  makes 
the  vehicle  of  universal  conceptions  to  be  an  axius  puma  of 
the  soul.    If  each  *  idea '  stand  for  some  special  nascent 
nerve-process,  then  the  aggregate  of  these  nascent  processes 
might  have  for  its  conscious  correlate  a  })sychiL'  *  fringe,* 
which  should  be  just  that  universal  meaning,  or  intention 
that  the  name  or  mental  picture  employed  should  mean  all 
the  possible  individuals  of  the  class.   Every  peculiar  compli- 
cation of  brain-processes  must  have  some  peculiar  correlate 
in  the  souL   To  one  set  of  processes  will  correspond  the 
thought  of  an  indefinite  taking  of  the  extent  of  a  word  like 
to  another  set  that  of  a  particular  taking ;  and  to  a 
third  set  that  of  a  universal  taking,  of  the  extent  of  the 
same  word.    The  thou<^ht  corresponding  to  either  set  of 
processes,  is  always  itself  a  unique  and  singular  event, 
whose  dependence  on  its  peculiar  nerve-prooess  I  of  course 
am  far  from  professing  to  explain.'**' 

*It  msj  add  to  the  etfeet  of  the  text  to  quotea  panage  from  the  mmy 
in  <HlDd.*  leferred  to  on  p.  234. 

"  Why  may  we  not  side  with  the  conceptual iflts  in  saying  that  the  iml" 
venal  aenae  of  a  word  does  oorreepond  toa  mental  fact  of  mme  kind,  but 
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Truly  in  comparison  with  the  fact  that  every  coneeptiou, 
whatever  it  be  of,  is  one  of  the  mind's  immutable  poBses- 


at  the  same  time,  agreeing  with  the  nominallfta  that  all  mental  facts  are 

modifications  of  subjective  sensibility,  why  may  we  not  rail  that  fact  a 
*fe«  ling'?    Man  menni  for  mankind  is  in  short  a  different  feelinL'  from 
man  as  a  mere  noise,  or  from  man  meant  for  that  man,  to  wit,  John  Smith 
alone.    Not  that  the  difference  coutiists  simply  in  the  fact  that,  when 
taken  universally,  the  word  has  one  of  Mr.  Galton'a  *  blended '  images  of 
man  aaoodated  with  it.  H any  peime  ba^e  leemed  to  think  that  Ibete 
blended  or.  as  Prof.  Hazl^  calls  them,  'generic '  images  are  eqnivaleBl 
to  concepts.  But.  in  itself,  a  blurred  thing  is  just  as  particnlar  at 
a  sharp  thng  ;  and  the  generic  character  of  either  sharp  image  or 
blurred  image  depends  on  its  being  felt  teitfi  Us  representatite  function. 
This  function  is  the  mysterious  p^u«,  the  understood  mejining.    But  il  is 
nothing  applied  to  the  image  from  al>ove.  no  pure  act  of  reaison  inhabiting 
a  supersensible  and  semi-supernatural  plane.    It  can  be  diagrammatized  as 
continuous  with  all  the  other  segments  of  the  subjectlTO  stream.   It  'ia 
just  that  staining^  fdnge,  or  halo  of  obscurely  felt  relatloo  to  mssnrn  of 
other  imagery  about  to  come»  but  not  yet  distinctly  in  focus,  which  we 
have  so  abundantly  set  forth  [in  Chapter  IX]. 

**  If  the  image  come  unf ringed,  it  reveals  but  aaimple  quality,  thing, 
or  event ;  if  it  come  fringed,  it  may  reveal  something  expressly  taken  uni- 
versally or  in  a  scheme  of  relations.  The  difference  between  thought  and 
feeling  thus  reduces  itself,  in  the  last  subjective  analysis,  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  '  fringe. '  And  this  in  turn  reduces  itself,  with  much  proba- 
bility, in  the  last  physiological  analysis,  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  sub- 
excitements  in  other  couTolutions  of  the  bnin  than  those  whose  dischaiges 
underlie  the  more  definite  nucleus,  the  substantiTC  ingredient,  of  the 
thought. — in  this  instance,  the  word  or  image  it  may  happen  to  arousei 

"  The  contrast  is  not,  then,  as  the  Platonists  would  have  it,  between 
certain  subjective  facts  called  ima>^es  and  sensations,  and  others  called 
acts  of  relating  intelligence;  the  former  being  blind  perishing  thing*, 
knowing  not  even  their  own  existence  as  such,  whilst  the  latter  combine 
the  poles  in  the  mysterious  synthesis  of  their  cognitive  sweep.  The  con- 
trast is  really  between  two  nqMcte.  in  which  all  mental  fads  without  eioep- 
tion  may  be  taken ;  their  structural  aspect,  as  being  snbjectiTe,  and  their 
functional  aspect,  as  being  cognitiona  In  the  former  aspect,  the  higliest 
as  well  as  the  lowest  is  a  feeling,  a  peculiarly  tinged  segment  of  the  stream. 
Thistingeing  is  its  sensitive  body,  the  wie  ihm  art/  MtiOie  u»t,  the  way  it  feels 
whilst  ptissing.  In  the  latter  aspect,  the  lowest  mental  fact  as  well  as  the 
highest  may  erasp  some  bit  of  truth  as  its  content,  even  though  that  truth 
were  as  relatioulcss  a  matter  as  a  bare  unlocali/ed  and  undated  quality  of 
pain.  From  the  cognitive  point  of  view,  all  mental  facta  are  intellections. 
From  the  subjective  point  of  view  all  are  feelings.  Once  admit  that  the 
paasing  and  evanescent  are  as  real  parts  of  the  stream  as  the  distinct 
and  comparatively  abiding;  once  allow  that  fringes  and  halos,  inarticulats 
perceptions,  whereof  the  objects  are  as  yet  unnamed,  mere  nasceoeiesof 
oognition,  premonitions,  awareneases  of  direction,  are  thoughts  tm  gtnmii^ 
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Bions,  the  question  whether  a  single  thing,  or  a  whole  class 
of  things,  or  only  an  unassigned  quality,  be  meant  by  it,  is 
an  insignificant  matter  of  detail.  Our  meanings  are  of 
singulars,  particulars,  indefinites,  and  universals,  mixed 
together  in  eveij  waj.  A  singular  individual  is  as  much 
ocmceived  when  he  is  isohited  and  identified  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  my  mind*  as  is  the  most  raiefied  and 
oniTersally  applicable  qnality  he  may  possess — heinjg^  for 
example,  when  treated  in  the  same  way.*  From  e^iy 
point  of  view,  the  overwhelming  and  portentous  character 
ascribed  to  universal  conceptions  is  surprising.  Why,  from 
Plato  and  Aristotle  downwards,  philosophers  should  have 
vied  with  each  other  in  scorn  of  the  knowledge  of  the  par- 
ticular, and  in  adoration  of  that  of  the  general,  is  hard  to 
understand,  seeing  that  the  more  adorable  knowledge  ought 
to  be  that  of  the  more  adorable  things,  and  that  the  Mnga 
of  worth  are  all  concretes  and  singulars.  The  only  mlue 
of  uniTersal  characters  is  that  they  help  us,  by  reasoning, 

M  much  as  nrtlciilatc  imaginings  and  propositions  are:  once  restore,  I  say, 
the  f>ague  to  ite  paychological  rights,  aad  the  matter  preseutA  no  further 
difliculty. 

'  "  And  then  we  see  that  the  current  opposition  of  Feeling  to  Knowledge 
ii  quite  a  false  issue.  If  every  feeling  is  at  the  same  time  a  bit  of  knowl* 
edge,  we  ought  no  longer  to  talk  of  mental  states  differing  by  having  more 
or  less  of  the  cognitlYe  quality;  they  only  differ  in  knowing  more  or  lees, 
in  baTiog  much  fact  or  little  fact  for  their  object.  The  feeling  of  a  broad 
scheme  of  relations  is  a  feeling  that  knows  much  ;  the  feeling  of  a  simple 
quality  is  a  feeling  that  knows  little.  But  the  knowing  itself,  whether  of 
much  or  of  little,  has  the  same  essence,  and  is  as  good  kiiowinir  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  Concept  and  image,  thus  (lisc  riniinaleil  through 
their  objects,  areconsubstauliul  in  their  Inward  nature,  as  modes  of  feeling. 
The  one,  as  particular,  will  no  longer  be  held  to  be  a  relatively  base  sort^ 
entity,  to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  whilst  the  other,  as  uniTersal, 
is  celebmted  as  a  sort  of  standfaig  miracle,  to  be  adored  bnt  not  e3q>lained. 
Both  ooDcept  and  Image,  qua  subjectiTe,  are  singular  and  particular.  Both 
are  moments  of  the  stream,  which  come  and  in  an  instant  are  no  more. 
The  word  universality  has  no  lueaning  as  applied  to  their  psychic  body  or 
structure,  which  is  always  tuiile.  It  only  has  a  meaning  when  applied  to 
their  use.  inip<)rt,  or  reference  to  the  kind  of  object  they  may  reveal.  The 
representation,  as  such,  of  the  universal  object  is  as  particular  as  that  of 
an  object  about  which  we  know  so  little  that  the  interjection  *  Ha  I'  is  all 
it  can  e?oke  from  us  in  the  way  of  qieech.  Both  should  be  we%hed  in  the 
sune  scales^  and  haTe  the  same  messore  meted  out  to  them,  whether  of 
worship  or  of  contempt."  (Mind,  ix.  pp.  18-19.) 
*  Hodgson,  Time  and  Space,  p.  404. 
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to  know  new  trnths  about  indiTidiial  things.   The  lestri^- 

tion  of  one's  meaning,  moreover,  to  an  indi^-idual  tLiiiii. 
probably  requires  even  more  complicated  brain-processes 
than  its  extension  to  all  the  instances  of  a  kind ;  and  the 
mere  mystery,  as  such,  of  the  knowledge,  is  equally  grea^ 
whether  generals  or  singulars  be  the  things  known.  In  sum, 
therefore,  the  traditional  umYersal-worship  can  onljr  be 
called  a  bit  of  perrerse  sentimentalism^  a  philoaophio  '  idsA 
of  the  cave.' 


It  may  seem  hardly  necessary  to  add  (what  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course  from  pp.  229-237,  and  what  has 
been  ini])lied  in  our  assertions  all  along)  that  nothing  mn 
l)e  conceived  tidce  over  tvithmit  being  conceived  in  entireiy 
diferent  states  of  mind.    Thus,  my  arm-chair  is  one  of  the 
things  of  which  I  have  a  conception  ;  I  knew  it  yesterday 
and  recognized  it  when  I  looked  at  it   But  if  I  think  of  it 
to-day  as  the  same  arm-ohair  which  I  looked  at  yesterday, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  very  conception  of  it  as  the  same  is  an 
additional  complication  to  the  thought,  whose  inward  con- 
stitution must  {liter  in  consequence.  In  short,  it  is  logically 
impossible  that  the  same  tiling  should  be  Icnoum  as  the  .^nme 
by  two  successive  copies  of  the  same  thought.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  thoughts  by  which  we  know  that  we  mean  the  same 
tiling  are  apt  to  be  very  different  indeed  from  each  other. 
We  think  ^e  thing  now  in  one  context,  now  in  another; 
now  in  a  definite  image,  now  in  a  symbol   Someiimes  our 
sense  of  its  identity  pertains  to  the  mere  fringe,  sometimes 
it  involves  the  nnclens,  of  our  thought    We  never  can 
br»'ak  tlie  tliought  asunder  and  tell  just  which  one  of  its  bits 
is  the  part  that  lets  ns  know  which  subject  is  referred  to; 
but  nevertheless  we  always  do  know  which  of  all  possible 
subjects  we  have  in  mind.    Introspective  psychology  must 
here  throw  up  the  sponge ;  the  fluctuations  of  subjectiTe  life 
are  too  exquisite  to  be  arrested  by  its  coarse  means.  It 
must  confine  itself  to  bearing  witness  to  the  fact  that  all  sorts 
of  different  subjective  states  do  form  the  vehicle  by  which 
the  same  is  known ;  and  it  must  contradict  the  opposite 
view. 

The  ordinary  Psychology  of  '  ideas  '  constantly  talks  as 
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if  the  vehicle  of  the  same  thing-known  must  be  the  same  re- 
-current  state  of  mind,  and  as  if  the  having  over  again  of  the 
same  '  idea '  were  not  only  a  necessary  but  a  sufficient  con- 
dition for  meaning  the  same  thing  twice.    But  this  reour- 
renoe  of  the  same  idea  would  utterly  defeat  the  existence  of 
a  repeated  knowledge  of  anything.  It  would  be  a  simple  re- 
veision  into  a  pie-existent  state,  with  nothing  gained  in  the 
interral,  and  with  complete  nnoonscionsneBS  of  the  state 
haTing  existed  before.   Such  is  not  the  way  in  which  we 
think.   As  a  rule  we  are  fully  aware  that  we  have  thought 
before  of  the  thing  we  think  of  now.    The  continuity  and 
permanency  of  the  topic  is  of  the  essence  of  our  intellection. 
We  recognize  the  old  problem,  and  the  old  solutions ;  and 
we  go  on  to  alter  and  improve  and  substitute  one  predicate  > 
for  another  without  eyer  letting  the  subject  change.  / 
This  is  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  thinking  con-  ^ 
Bists  in  making  judgments,  A  succession  of  judgments  may 
all  be  about  the  same  thing.  The  general  practical  postulate 
which  encourages  us  to  keep  thinking  at  all  is  that  hj  going 
on  to  do  so  we  shall  judge  better  of  the  same  things  tlian  if 
we  do  not.*    In  the  successive  judgments,  all  sorts  of  new 
operations  are  performed  on  tlie  things,  and  all  sorts  of 
new  results  brought  out,  without  the  sense  of  the  main 
topic  ever  getting  lost   At  the  outset,  we  merely  have  the  ^ 
topic ;  then  we  operate  on  it ;  and  finally  we  have  it  again 
in  a  richer  and  truer  way.   A  compound  conception  has 
been  substitnted  for  the  simple  one,  but  with  full  conscious- 
ness that  both  are  of  the  Same. 

The  distinction  between  having  and  operating  is  as 
natural  in  the  mental  as  in  the  material  world.  As  our 
hands  may  hold  a  bit  of  wood  and  a  knife,  and  yet  do 
naught  with  either;  so  our  mind  may  simply  be  aware  of  a 
thing's  existence,  and  yet  neither  attend  to  it  nor  discrimi- 
nate it^  neither  locate  nor  count  nor  compare  nor  like  nor 
dislike  nor  deduce  it,  nor  recognize  it  articulately  as  having 
been  met  with  before.  At  the  same  time  we  know  that, 
instead  of  staring  at  it  in  this  entranced  and  sonsoloss  way, 
we  may  rally  our  activity  in  a  moment,  and  locate,  class, 


*  Compare  the  admirable  passage  in  Hodgson's  Time  and  Space,  p.  810. 
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compare,  count,  and  jndge  it.  There  is  nothing  involved  b 
all  this  which  we  did  not  postulate  at  the  very  outnet  of  our 
introspective  work  :  realities,  namely,  ej*/m  menlem,  thoughts 
and  possible  relations  of  cognition  between  the  two.  The 
result  of  the  thoughts*  operating  on  the  data  given  t^) 
sense  is  to  transform  the  order  in  which  exj)erience  coniw 
into  an  entirely  different  order,  that  of  the  concetveti  worliL 
There  is  no  spot  of  light,  for  example,  which  I  pick  out  and 
proceed  to  define  as  a  jiebble,  which  is  not  thereby  toni 
from  its  mere  time-  and  space-neighbors,  and  thought  in 
conjunction  with  things  physically  parted  from  it  by  tlie 
width  of  nature.  Compare  the  form  in  which  facts  appear 
in  a  text-book  of  physics,  as  logically  subordinated  laws, 
with  that  in  which  we  naturally  make  their  acquaintance. 
The  conceptual  scheme  is  a  sort  of  sieve  in  which  we  try  to 
gather  up  the  world's  contents.  Most  facts  and  relations 
fall  through  its  meshes,  being  either  too  subtle  or  insig- 
nificant to  be  fixed  in  any  conception.  But  whenever  a 
physical  reality  is  caught  and  identified  as  the  same  with 
something  already  conceived,  it  remains  on  the  sieve,  and 
all  the  j)redicates  and  relations  of  the  conception  with 
which  it  is  identified  l)ecome  its  i)redicates  and  relations 
too ;  it  is  subjected  to  the  sieve's  network,  in  other  words. 
Thus  comes  to  pass  what  Mr.  Hodgsem  calls  the  translation 
of  the  perceptual  into  the  conceptual  order  of  the  world.* 
In  Chapter  XXII  we  shall  see  how  this  translation 
always  tJikes  place  for  the  sake  of  some  subjective  I'w/erc*/, 
and  how  the  concej)tion  with  which  we  handle  a  bit  of  sen- 
sible experience  is  really  nothing  but  a  teleological  instru- 
ment Thiti  whole  function  of  conceiving,  of  fixing,  and  hold- 
ing fast  to  meaningn,  has  no  aignifcance  apart  from  the  fad 
that  the  conon'ver  is  a  creature  tcith  partial  purpttses  and  pri- 
vate ends.  There  remains,  therefore,  much  more  to  be  said 
about  conception,  but  for  the  present  this  will  suffice. 

*  PlUIo«ophy  of  KcflecUoD.  i.  273-^08. 
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DISGRIlIINA'nON  AMD  COXPABISOlf . 

It  IB  matter  of  popular  obseryation  that  some  men  have  " ' 
sharper  aeoBes  than  others,  and  that  some  have  aonter 

minds  and  are  able  to  '  split  hairs '  and  see  two  shades  of 

meaning  where  the  majority  .see  but  one.  Locke  long  ago 
Bet  apart  the  faculty  of  discrimination  as  one  in  which  nieu 
differ  individually.  What  he  wrote  is  good  enough  to  quote 
as  an  introduction  to  this  chapter : 

<*  Another  faculty  we  may  take  notice  of  in  our  minds  la  that  of 
disoerning  and  diatlngaiahing  between  the  several  ideas  it  baa.  It  is 
Boi  enongh  to  have  a  coofoaed  peiception  of  something  in  general :  un- 
less the  mind  had  a  distinct  perception  of  dliferent  objecta  and  their 
qualities,  it  would  be  capable  of  veiy  little  knowledge;  though  the 
bodies  that  affect  us  were  as  busy  about  us  as  they  are  now,  and  the 
mind  were  continually  employed  in  thinking.  On  this  faculty  of  dis- 
tinguishing one  thing  from  another  depends  the  evidence  and  certainty 
of  several  even  very  general  propositions,  which  have  passed  for  innate 
truths  ;  Ix'causeracn,  overlooking  the  true  cause  wliy  thos**  pro|>ositions 
find  universal  assent,  impute  it  wholly  to  native  uuiforiu  impressions: 
where.is  it  in  trutli  depends  upon  this  clear  discerning  faculty  of  the 
mind,  whereby  it  perceives  two  ideas  to  be  the  same  or  different,  iJut 
of  this  more  hereafter  ? 

•*  How  much  the  imperfection  of  accurately  diseriiiiinatinp  ideas  one 
from  another  lies  either  in  the  dulness  or  faults  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
or  want  of  acut«ness,  exercise,  or  attention  in  the  understanding,  or 
hastiness  and  precipitancy  natural  to  some  tempers,  I  will  not  hete  ex- 
amine :  it  soffices  to  take  notice  that  this  is  one  of  the  operations  that 
the  mind  may  reflect  on  and  observe  in  itself.  It  is  of  that  conse- 
quence to  its  other  knowledge,  that  so  fkr  as  this  faculty  is  in  itself 
dull,  or  not  rightly  made  use  of  for  the  distinguishing  one  thing 
from  another,  so  far  our  notions  are  confused,  and  our  reason  and 
judgment  disturbed  or  misled.  If  in  having  our  ideas  in  the  memory 
leady  at  hand  consists  quickness  of  parts  ;  in  this  of  having  them  un- 
oonfnsed,  and  being  able  nicely  to  distinguish  one  thing  from  another 
where  there  is  but  the  least  difference,  consists  in  a  p:reat  measure  the 
exactness  of  judgment  and  clearness  of  reason  which  is  to  Iw  (»l)serve<l 
in  one  man  above  another.   And  hence,  perhaps,  may  be  given  some 
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reason  of  that  common  obaorvation, — that  men  who  hare  a  grett 
d«al  of  wit  and  prompt  memories  have  not  always  the  clearest  judg 
ment  or  deepest  reason.  For,  wit  lying  most  in  the  assembUgf 
of  ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with  quickness  and  variety 
wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  congruity,  thereby  to 
make  up  pleasant  pictures  and  agnreable  visions  in  the  fancy; 
judgment,  on  the  contmr>',  lies  quite  ou  the  otiier  side,  in  soparatinji 
carefully  one  from  another  *  ideas  wherein  can  be  found  the  least 
difference,  thereby  to  avoid  Ix-ing  misled  by  similitude  and  by 
affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another.  This  is  a  way  of  proceeding 
quite  contrary  to  metaphor  and  allusion,  wherein  for  the  most  part 
lies  that  entertainment  and  pleasantry  of  wit  which  strikes  so  lively  on 
the  faucy,  and  therefore,  so  acceptable  to  all  |H.H>pIe  because  its  beauir 
appears  at  flrst  sight,  and  there  is  required  no  labor  of  thought  to  ei- 
amine  what  truth  or  reason  there  is  in  it.''  * 

But  Locke's  desceudauts  have  been  slow  to  enter  into  the 
path  whose  fniitfuluess  was  tlius  pointed  out  by  their  mas- 
ter, and  have  so  neglected  the  study  of  discrimination  that' 
one  might  almost  say  that  the  classic  English  psychologist^; 
have,  as  a  school,  hardlj-  recognized  it  to  exist  'AsstK'ia- 
tion '  has  ])roved  itself  in  their  hands  the  one  all-absorbing 
power  of  the  mind.  Dr.  Martineau,  in  his  review  of  Bain, 
makes  .some  very  weighty  remarks  on  this  onesidedness  of 
the  Lockian  school.  Our  mental  history,  says  he,  is,  in 
its  Wew, 

"a  perpetual  formation  of  new  compounds :  and  the  words  'associ- 
ation,' 'cohesion,'  'fusion,'  '  indicsoluble  connection,'  all  exprfsis  the 
change  from  plurality  of  data  to  some  unity  of  result.  An  explanation 
of  the  process  therefore  requires  two  things  :  a  true  enunicratiou  of 
the  primary  constituents,  and  a  correct  statement  of  their  laws  of  coua- 
biiiation  :  just  as.  in  chemistry,  we  are  furnished  with  a  list  of  the 
simple  «'l('nu'nts,  and  the"  with  then  principles  of  their  synthesis,  Now 
the  latter  of  these  two  eonilitions  we  find  satisfied  by  the  association- 
psychologists  :  but  not  the  former.  They  are  not  agreed  upon  their 
catalogue  of  elements,  or  the  marks  by  which  they  may  kuow  the  simple 
from  the  comjwund.  The  psychologic  unit  is  not  fixed  ;  that  which  is 
called  one  impression  by  Hartley  is  treated  as  half-a-dozen  or  more  by 
Mill :  and  the  tendency  of  the  modern  teachers  on  this  point  is  to  recede 
more  an<l  more  fn)m  the  In'tttT-chosen  track  of  their  master.  Hartley, 
for  example,  regarded  the  whole  present  effect  upon  us  of  any  sinjjle 
object — wiy,  an  orange — as  a  single  sensation  ;  and  the  whole  vesfipf 
it  left  behind,  as  a  single  *  idea  of  seimtion.'   Hi*  modem  disciples. 


*  Humiui  Understanding,  li.  xi.  1,  2. 
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on  the  other  hand,  consider  this  same  effect  as  an  aggregate  from  a 
plurality  of  sensations,  and  the  ideal  tnice  it  leaves  as  highly  compound. 
'  The  idea  of  an  object,'  instead  of  being  an  elementary  starting-point 
witb  them,  is  one  of  the  elaborate  molts  of  repetition  and  experience ; 
and  is  oontinnully  adduced  as  remarkably  illustrating  the  fusing  power 
of  hal^tual  association.  Thus  James  Mill  obseryes : 

It  is  to  this  great  law  of  aasodation  that  we  trace  the  formation  of 
o«r  ideas  of  what  we  call  external  objects ;  that  is,  the  ideas  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  sensations,  received  together  so  frequently  that  they 
coalesce  as  it  were,  and  are  spoken  of  under  the  idea  of  unity.  Henoe^ 
what  we  call  the  idea  of  a  tree,  the  idea  of  a  stone,  the  idea  of  a  horse, 
the  idea  of  a  man.  In  using  the  names,  tree,  horse,  man,  the  names 
•  of  what  I  call  objects,  I  am  referring,  and  can  be  referring,  only  to  my 
own  sensations  ;  in  fact,  therefore,  only  naming  a  certain  niiniln^r  of 
sensations  regarded  as  in  a  particular  state  of  combination,  tliat  is, 
concomitance.  Particular  sensations  of  siglit.  of  touch,  of  the  muscles, 
are  the  sensations  to  the  ideas  of  wliieh,  color,  extension,  rougliness, 
hardness,  smoothness,  tjuste,  smell,  so  coalescing  as  to  appear  one  idea, 
I  give  the  name  of  the  idea  of  a  trt^e.'  ♦ 

*•  To  precisely  the  same  effect  Mr.  Bain  remarks : 

"  '  External  objects  usually  affect  us  through  a  plurality  of  senses. 
The  pebble  on  the  sea-shore  is  pictured  on  the  eye  as  form  and  oolor. 
We  take  it  up  in  the  hand  and  repeat  the  impression  of  form,  with  the 
.  additional  feeling  of  touch.  Knock  two  together,  and  there  is  a  oharac- 
terisfcio  sound.  To  preserye  the  impression  of  an  object  of  this  kind, 
there  must  be  an  association  of  all  these  different  effects.  Such  assoda- 
tion«  when  m<itured  and  firm,  is  our  idea,  our  intellectual  grasp  of  the 
pebble.  Passing  to  the  organic  world,  and  plucking  a  rose,  we  have 
the  same  effects  of  form  to  the  eye  and  hand,  color  and  touch,  with 
new  effects  of  odor  and  taste.  A  certain  time  is  requisite  for  the  co- 
herence of  all  these  qualities  in  one  aggregate,  so  as  to  give  us  for  all 
purposes  the  enduring  image  of  the  rose.  When  fully  acquired,  any 
one  of  the  cli.'iracteristic  impressions  will  revive  the  others  ;  the  odor, 
the  sight,  the  feeling  of  the  thorny  stalk — each  of  these  by  itself  will 
hoist  the  entin'  iin{>ression  into  the  view.'  f 

'*Now,  this  order  of  derivation,  making  our  objective  knowledge  lie- 
gin  with  plurality  of  impression  and  arrive  at  unity,  we  take  to  be  a 
complete  inversion  of  our  psychological  history.  Hartley,  we  think, 
was  perfectly  right  in  taking  no  notice  of  the  number  of  inlets  through 
which  an  ol^ect  deliTers  its  effect  upon  us,  and,  in  spite  of  this  circum- 
stance, treating  the  effect  as  one.  .  .  .  Eren  now,  after  life  has  read 
us  so  many  analytio  lessons,  in  proportion  as  we  can  fix  the  attitude  of 
our  scene  and  ourselves,  the  sense  of  plurality  in  our  Impressions  re- 
treats, and  we  lapse  into  an  undivided  eonsoiousness ;  losing,  for  in- 


*  Analysis,  vol.  i.  p.  71. 

fThe  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  page  411. 
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stance,  the  separate  notice  of  any  uniform  hum  in  the  c*<ir,  or  li^ht  in 
the  eye,  or  weight  of  dotbee  on  tfie  body,  though  not  one  of  them  is  \u- 
operative  on  the  oomplezion  of  our  feeling.  This  law,  once  granted, 
most  be  earned  fur  beyond  Hartley^s  point   Not  only  must  each  ob- 
ject present  itself  to  ub  integrally  before  it  ebelle  oif  into  its  qualities^ 
bnt'the  whole  scene  around  us  must  disengage  for  us  object  after  objm 
from  its  still  background  by  emeigence  and  change ;  and  even  our 
self-detachment  from  the  world  over  against  us  must  wait  for  the 
start  of  eoUision  between  the  force  we  issue  and  that  which  we  receire. 
To  confine  ourselves  to  the  simplest  case  :  when  a  red  ivory  ball,  seen 
for  the  first  time,  has  l>eon  withdrawn,  it  will  leave  a  mental  represen- 
tation of  itself,  in  which  all  th.'it  it  simultaneously  gave  us  will  indis- 
tinguishably  coexist.    Let  a  whitt'  bail  succeiil  to  it  ;  now,  and  not 
before,  v.ill  an  attribute  detach  itself,  and  the  color,  by  force  of  con- 
trast, be  shaken  out  into  the  foregronnd.    Let  the  white  hi\\\  \)e  re- 
])lac'ed  by  an  egg  :  and  tins  new  difFrrence  will  ))ring  the  form  into 
notice  from  its  previous  slumber.     And  thus,  that  which  lx*«ran  by 
beiug  simply  an  object,  cut  out  from  the  surrounding  scene,  bt-cumes 
for  us  first  a  rwf  object,  and  then  a  red  round  object ;  and  so  on.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  the  qualities,  as  separately  given,  subscribing  to- 
gether and  adding  themseWes  up  to  present  us  with  the  object  as  their 
aggregate,  the  objeet  is  beforehand  with  them,  and  from  its  integrity 
delivers  them  out  to  our  knowledge,  one  by  one.   In  this  disint^rration^ 
the  primary  nucleus  never  loses  its  substantive  character  or  name ; 
whilst  the  difference  which  it  throws  off  appears  as  a  mere  attribute,  ex- 
pressed by  an  adjective.    Hence  it  is  that  we  are  oompelled  to  think  of 
the  object  as  haring^  not  as  being,  its  qualities  ;  and  can  never  heartily 
admit  the  belief  of  any  loose  lot  of  attributes  really  fusing  thenierfvea 
into  a  thing.    The  unity  of  the  original  whole  is  not  felt  to  go  to  piei-es 
and  l)e  resolved  into  the  j)roperfie.s  which  it  successively  gives  off  :  it 
rt'iaiiis  a  residuary  fxistcnce,  whicii  constit\it(\->;  it  a  substance,  as  against 
the  emerging  (luality,  which  is  only  its  phtnnmendl  pruf irate.  Were 
it  not  for  this  p<'r}H'tual  process  of  different iat ion  of  self  from  the 
world,  of  object  from  its  scene,  of  attribute  from  object,  no  st<»p  of 
Aitstraction  could  be  taken;  no  cpialities  could  fall  under  our  notice  ; 
and  had  we  ten  thousand  senses,  they  would  all  converge  and  meet  in 
but  one  consciousness.   But  if  this  be  so,  it  is  an  utter  falsification  of 
the  order  of  nature  to  speak  of  sensations  grouping  tbemselveB  into 
aggregates,  and  so  composing  for  us  the  objects  of  which  we  think ; 
and  the  whole  language  of  the  theory,  in  regaid  to  the  field  of 
synchronous  ezistenoes,  is  a  direct  inversion  of  the  truth.  Experience 
proceeds  and  intellect  is  trained,  not  by  Aasociation,  but  by  Distoei' 
aHon,  not  by  reduction  of  pluralities  of  impression  to  one,  but  by  the 
opening  out  of  one  into  many  ;  and  a  true  psychological  history  must 
expound  itself  in  analytic  rather  than  synthetic  terms.    Precisely  those 
ideas — of  Substance,  of  Mind,  of  Cause,  of  Space— which  this  system 
treats  as  infinitely  complex,  the  last  result  of  myriads  of  confluent  ale* 
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ments,  are  in  truth  the  residuary  simplicities  of  consciousness,  whose 
stability  the  eddies  and  currents  of  phenomenal  experience  have  left 
undisturbed.*** 

The  truth  is  that  Experience  is  trained  by  both  associa- 
tion and  dissociation,  and  that  psychology  must  be  writ 
hoih  in  synthetic  and  in  analytic  terms.  Oar  original  sen- 
sible totals  are,  on  the  one  hand,  subdivided  by  discrimi- 
native attention,  and,  on  the  other,  united  with  other  totals, 
— either  through  the  agency  of  our  owu  movements,  carrjdng 
<mv  senses  from  one  ])art  of  s]);u'e  to  another,  or  because 
new  objects  come  successively  and  replace  those  by  which 
we  were  at  first  impressed.  The  'simple  impression*  of 
Home,  the  *  simple  idea'  of  Locke  are  both  abstractions,  ^ 
never  realized  in  experience.  Experience,  from  the  very 
first,  presents  us  with  concreted  objects,  vaguely  continuous  / 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  which  envelops  them  in  space  ^ 
and  time,  and  potentially  divisible  into  inward  elements 
and  parts.  These  ol)jeets  we  l)reak  asunder  and  reunite. 
We  must  treat  thtMu  in  Ixitli  ways  for  our  knowledge  of 
them  to  grow ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say,  on  the  whole,  which 
way  preponderates.  But  since  the  elements  with  which 
the  traditional  associationism  performs  its  constructions — 
'simple  sensations,'  namely — ^are  all  products  of  discrimi- 
nation carried  to  a  high  pitch,  it  seems  as  if  we  ought  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  analytic  attention  and  discrimination 
first. 

The  noticing  of  any  part  wliatever  of  our  ol)ject  is  an 
act  of  discrimination.  Already  on  p.  404  I  have  described 
the  maimer  in  which  we  often  spontaneously  lapse  into  the 
undiscriminating  stfite,  even  with  regard  to  objects  which 
we  have  already  learned  to  distinguish.  Such  anesthetics 
as  chloroform,  nitrous  oxide,  etc.,  sometimes  bring  about 
transient  lapses  even  more  total,  in  which  numerical  dis- 
crimination especially  seems  gone ;  for  one  sees  light  and 
hears  sound,  but  whether  one  or  many  lii^lits  and  sounds 
is  quite  impossible  to  tell.  AVhere  the  parts  of  an  object 
have  already  l)e(*n  discerned,  and  each  made  the  object  of 
a  special  discriminatiye  act,  we  can  with  difficulty  feel  the 

*  Bbmjs  Philosophical  and  Theological :  Firrt  Series,  pp.  268-d78. 
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object  again  in  ita  priatine  unity ;  and  so  prominent  mar 
oar  conacionaneaa  of  ita  compoaition  be,  that  we  maj  hardlj 
believe  that  it  ever  could  have  appeared  undivided.  But 

this  is  an  erroneous  view,  the  undeniable  fact  being  tlmt 
(///  //  n  umber  of  impressions^  f  rom  any  number  of  sensory  souixtm^ 
falling  simidtamon.sly  on  a  mind  which  has  not  yet  EXl'Lia- 
ENX'KD  THEM  SEl'AKATELY,  mil  fuse  into  a  sijKjle  undiviffetl  ti^ 
jeci /or  that  mind.  The  law  ia  that  all  things  fuse  that  oik 
fuse,  and  nothing  separates  except  what  must.  What  m&kes 
impreasions  separa^  we  have  to  study  in  this  chapter. 
Although  they  separate  easier  if  they  come  in  through  dis- 
tinct nerves,  yet  distinct  nerves  are  not  an  unconditional 
ground  of  their  discrimination,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
The  balu,  iissjiiled  l>y  eyes,  ears,  nose,  skin,  and  entrails 
at  once,  feels  it  all  Jis  one  threat  blooming,  buzzin*^  confu- 
sion ;  and  to  the  very  end  of  life,  our  location  of  all  things 
in  one  space  is  due  jfco  the  fact  that  the  original  extenta  or 
bignesses  of  all  the  sensations  which  came  to  our  notice  at 
once,  coalesced  together  into  one  and  the  same  apace. 
There  is  no  other  reason  than  this  why  **the  hand  I  touch 
and  see  coincides  spatially  with  the  hand  I  immediatelT 
feel."  ♦ 

It  is  true  that  we  may  sometimes  be  temj)ted  to  exclaim, 
wht'uonce  a  lot  of  hitherto  unnoticed  details  of  the  object  lie 
before  us, "  How  could  we  ever  have  been  ignorant  of  these 
things  and  jet  have  felt  the  object,  or  drawn  the  conclusion, 
as  if  it  were  a  continuum,  a  plenum?  There  would  have 
been  gaps — but  we  felt  no  gaps ;  wherefore  we  must  have  seen 
and  heard  these  details,  leaned  upon  these  steps ;  thej  must 
have  been  operative  upon  our  minds,  just  as  they  are  now,  only 
luwojisciomly^  or  at  least  inatfenfively.  Our  first  unanal^  zed 
sensation  was  really  comjioscil  of  these  elementary  sensa- 
tions, our  first  rapid  conclusicm  was  really  based  on  tbt^sp 
intermediate  inferences,  all  the  wliile,  oidy  we  failed  t<>  note 
the  fact. ' '  But  this  is  nothing  but  the  fatal '  psychologists  fal- 
lacy *  (p.  196)  of  treating  an  inferior  state  of  mind  as  if  it 
must  somehow  know  implicitly  all  that  ia  explicitly  known 


*  Montgomery  iii  Miud,'  x.  527  Cf.  also  Lipps;  Onindtataacben  des 
fieeleDlebcns,  p.  (^79  fl.i  and  see  below*  Chapter  XIX. 
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ab(yut  (he  same  topic  by  superior  states  of  mind.  The  thing 
thought  of  is  unquestionjibly  the  same,  but  it  is  thought 
twice  over  in  two  absolutely  different  psychoses, — once  as  an 
unbroken  unit,  and  again  as  a  sum  of  discriminated  parts.  It 
is  not  one  thought  in  two  editions,  but  two  entirely  distinct 
thonghtB  of  one  thing.  And  each  thought  is  within  itself  a 
conUnwm,  a  plenum^  needing  no  contributions  from  the  other 
to  fill  np  its  gaps.  As  I  sit  here,  I  ihink  objects,  and  I 
UKike  inferences,  which  the  future  is  sure  to  analyze  and 
articulate  and  riddle  with  discriminations,  showing  me  many 
tilings  wherever  I  now  notice  one.  Xevertlit^less,  n)y 
thought  feels  quite  sulhcieut  unto  itself  for  the  time  being; 
and  ranges  from  pole  to  pole,  as  free,  and  as  unconscions 
of  having  overlooked  anything,  as  if  it  possessed  the  great- 
est discriminatiye  enlightenment  We  all  cease  analyzing 
the  world  at  some  point,  and  notice  no  more  differences. 
The  last  units  with  which  we  stop  are  our  objectiye  elements 
of  being.  Those  of  a  dog  are  different  from  those  of  a 
Humboklt ;  those  of  a  practical  iiiiin  from  those  of  a  meta- 
physician. But  the  dog's  and  tlie  practical  man's  thoughts 
/ed  continuous,  though  to  the  Humboldt  or  the  metaphy- 
sician they  would  appear  full  of  gaps  and  defects.  And 
they  are  continuous,  cw  thoughts.  It  is  only  as  mirrara  of 
tkings  that  the  superior  minds  find  them  full  of  omissions. 
And  when  the  omitted  things  are  discovered  and  the  un- 
noticed differences  laid  bare,  it  is  not  that  the  old  thoughts 
split  up,  but  that  netv  thoughts  supersede  them,  which  make 
new  judgments  about  the  same  objective  wbrld. 

THB  FBIVCIFIA  OF  MBDIATB  0OMPABI8ON. 

When  we  discriminate  an  element,  Ave  may  contrast  it 
with  the  case  of  its  own  absence,  of  its  simply  not  being 
there,  without  reference  to  what  is  there ;  or  we  may  also 
take  the  latter  into  account  Let  the  first  sort  of  discrim- 
ination be  called  existeniialf  the  latter  difftfreidiaL  discrimina- 
tion. A  peculiarity  of  differential  discriminations  is  that 
they  result  in  a  perception  of  differences  which  are  felt  as 
greater  or  less  one  than  the  otlier.  Entire  groups  of  tlitt'er- 
ences  may  be  ranged  in  series  :  the  musical  scale,  tlie  color 
scale,  are  e^mples.   Every  department  of  our  experience 
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may  have  its  data  written  down  iu  au  evenly  gradated  order, 
from  a  lowest  to  a  highest  member.  And  any  one  datum 
may  be  a  term  in  several  such  orders.  A  given  note  may 
have  a  high  place  in  the  pitch-Beries,  a  low  place  in  the 
loudness-series,  and  a  medium  plaoe  in  the  series  of  agree* 
ablenessea  A  given  tint  must,  in  order  to  be  follj  deter* 
minedy  have  its  place  assigned  in  the  series  of  qualities,  in 
the  series  of  purities  (freedom  from  white),  and  in  the  series 
of  intensities  or  brightnesses.  It  may  be  low  in  one  of 
these  respects,  but  high  in  another.  In  passing  from  term 
to  term  in  any  such  series  we  are  conscious  not  only  of  each 
step  of  ditleivncH  being  equal  to  (or  f:jreater  or  loss  than) 
the  last,  but  we  are  conscious  of  proceeding  in  a  um/orm 
direction,  different  from  other  possible  directions.  This 
consciouaness  of  aerial  increase  of  differences  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  facts  of  our  intellectual  life.  More,  moir, 
MORE,  of  the  same  kind  of  difference,  we  say,  as  we  advaaoe 
from  term  to  term,  and  realize  that  the  farther  on  we  get 
the  larger  grows  the  breach  between  the  ti  rm  we  art-  at 
and  the  one  from  wliich  we  started  Between  any  two 
terms  of  such  a  series  the  dili'erence  is  p^rejiter  than  that  be- 
tween anv  intermediate  terms,  or  than  that  between  an  inter- 
mediate  term  and  either  of  the  extremes.  The  louder  than 
the  loud  is  louder  than  the  less  loud ;  the  farther  than  the 
far  is  farther  than  the  less  far ;  the  earlier  than  the  early  in 
earlier  than  the  late ;  the  higher  than  the  high  is  higher 
than  the  low ;  the  bigger  than  the  big  is  big^a  r  than  the 
small ;  or,  to  put  it  briefly  and  universally,  tlie  more  than  the 
more  is  more  than  tltv  /r.s.s  ;  such  is  tlte  great  si/iifhrtir  prift- 
ciple  of  mediate  coiiij)i(ri.son  irhich  is  {nvolveil  in  the  p<t,s.se.S' 
sion  lyy  the  human  mind  of  the  sense  of  serial  increase.  Tn 
Chapter  XXVIII  we  shall  see  the  altogether  overwhelming 
importance  of  this  principle  in  the  conduct  of  all  our  higher 
rational  operations. 

ABX  Aiiii  DiFraBmroBs  BEPnBioraiis  or  ooKPOsiTzovt 

Eacli  of  tlie  difterences  iu  one  of  these  uniform  series 
ffM'ls  like  a  dotiuite  s(Misil)l(^  (piantity,  and  each  term  seems 
like  the  last  term  with  tliis  (piantity  added.  In  many  con- 
crete objects  which  differ  from  one  another  we  can  plainly 
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see  that  the  difference  does  consist  simply  in  the  fact  that 
one  object  is  the  same  as  the  other  plus  something  else,  or 
that  they  both  have  an  identical  p&rt,  to  which  each  adds 
4k  distinct  remainder.  Thus  two  pictures  may  be  struck 
from  the  same  block,  but  one  of  them  may  difier  in  having 
color  added;  or  two  carpets  may  show  an  identical  pattern 
w^hich  in  each  is  woven  in  distinct  hues.  Similarly,  two 
classes  of  sensation  may  have  the  same  emotional  tone  but 
negate  each  other  iu  remaining  res2)ects — a  dark  color  and 
a  deep  sound,  for  example  ;  or  two  faces  may  have  the  same 
»hape  of  nose  but  everything  else  nnlike.  The  similarity 
of  the  same  note  sounded  by  instruments  of  different  tim- 
bre is  explained  by  the  coexistence  of  a  fundamental  tone 
<oommon  to  both,  with  over-tones  in  one  which  the  other 
lacks.  Dipping  my  hand  into  water  and  anon  into  a  colder 
water,  I  may  then  observe  certain  additional  feelings,  broader 
and  deeper  irradiations  of  the  cold,  so  to  speak,  which  were 
nut  iu  the  earlier  experience,  though  for  aught  I  can  tell, 
the  feeliugs  nuiy  be  otherwise  the  same.  '  Hefting '  first 
one  weight,  and  then  another,  new  feelings  may  start  out 
in  my  elbow-joint,  wrist,  and  elsewhere,  and  make  me  call 
the  second  weight  the  heavier  of  the  twain.  In  all  these 
oases  each  of  the  differing  things  may  be  represented  by 
two  parts,  one  that  is  common  to  it  and  the  others,  and  an- 
other that  is  peculiar  to  itsell  If  they  form  a  series, 
A,  B,  Cj  D,  etc.,  and  the  common  part  be  called  X,  whilst 
the  lowest  difference  be  called  d,  then  the  composition 
of  the  series  would  be  as  follows : 

B  =  (X+^^+d,  oix  +  2d; 


If  X  itself  were  ultimately  composed  of  cTs  we  should 

have  the  entire  series  explained  as  due  to  the  varying  com- 
bination and  re-combiuatiou  with  itself  of  an  unvarying  ele- 
ment;  and  all  the  apj)arput  difft'renc('s  of  (piality  would  be 
translated  into  differences  of  quantity  alone.  This  is  the 
sort  of  reduction  which  the  atomic  theory  in  physics  and 
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the  mind-stuff  theory  in  psychology  regard  as  their  ideaL 
So  that»  following  the  analogy  of  our  instances,  one  mi^^ht 
easOy  be  tempted  to  generalize  and  to  say  that  all  difference 
is  but  addition  and  snbtraction,  and  that  what  we  called 

*  differential '  discrimination  is  only  *  existential '  discrimina- 
tion in  disguise;  that  is  to  say,  that  whoro  A  ami  li  <liflVr, 
we  merely  discern  something  in  tlie  oue  which  the  other  is^ 
without.  Absolute  ideniiiy  in  things  up  to  a  certain  pointy 
then  absolute  non-identity,  would  on  this  theory  take  the 
place  of  those  ultimate  qualitative  nnlikeuesses  between 
them,  in  which  we  naturally  believe ;  and  the  mental  func- 
tion of  discrimination,  ceasing  to  be  regarded  as  an  nltifnate 
one,  would  resolve  itself  into  mere  logical  affirmation  end 
negation,  or  perception  that  a  feature  found  in  one  tilings . 
in  another  does  not  exist 

Theoretically,  however,  this  theory  is  full  of  difficulty. 
If  all  the  differences  which  we  feel  were  in  one  direction^ 
so  that  all  objects  con  hi  be  arranged  in  one  series  (how- 
ever long),  it  might  still  work.  But  when  we  consider  the 
notorious  fact  that  objects  differ  from  each  other  in  divergemt 
directiona,  it  grows  well  nigh  impossible  to  make  it  do  sol 
For  then,  supposing  that  an  object  differed  from  thin^jTs  iu 
one  direction  by  the  increment  (f,  it  would  have  to  ditVer 
from  things  in  anotlier  direction  ]»y  a  <lifferent  sort  of  iiii-re- 
ment,  call  it  d';  so  that,  after  getting  rid  of  qualitative  un- 
likeness  between  objects,  we  should  have  it  back  on  our 
hands  again  between  their  increments.  We  may  of  course 
re-apply  our  method,  and  say  that  the  difference  between 
d  and  d'  is  not  a  qualitative  unlikeness,  but  a  fact  of  com- 
position, one  of  them  being  the  same  as  the  other an 
incren)ent  of  still  higher  order,  6  for  exai!i])le,  addcil.  I^ut 
when  we  recollect  that  everything  in  the  worhl  can  be  com- 
pared with  everything  else,  and  that  the  number  of  direc- 
tions of  difference  is  iudehnitely  great,  then  we  see  that  the 
complication  of  self-compoundings  of  the  ultimate  differen- 
tial increment  by  which,  on  this  theory,  all  the  innumerable 
unlikenesses  of  the  world  are  explained,  in  order  to  avoid 
writing  any  of  them  down  as  ultimate  differences  of  kind» 
would  beggar  all  conception.   It  is  the  mind-dust  theory. 
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with  all  ita  diffioulties  in  a  particularly  uncompromising 
form ;  and  all  for  the  sake  of  iJie  fantastic  pleasure  of  being 
able  arbitrarily  to  say  that  there  is  between  the  things  in 
the  world  and  between  the  'ideas*  in  the  mind  nothing  but 

absolute  sameness  and  absolute  not-sameuess  of  elements, 
tlie  not-sameness  admitting  no  degrees. 

To  me  it  seems  much  wiser  to  turn  away  from  such 
transcendent^  extravagances  of  speculatiou,  and  to  abide 
by  the  natural  appearances.   These  would  leave  unlikeness 
aa  an  indecomposable  relation  amongst  things,  and  a  rela* 
tion  moreover  of  which  there  were  all  degrees.  Absolute 
not-sameness  would  be  the  maximal  degree,  absolute  same- 
ness the  minimal  degree  of  this  unlikeness,  the  discernment 
of  which  would  be  one  of  our  ultimate  cop^itive  powders.* 
Certainly  the  natural  appearances  are  dead  against  the  notion 
that  no  qualitative  dift'erences  exist.    AVith  the  same  clear- 
ness with  which,  in  certain  objects,  we  do  feel  a  difference  to 
be  a  mere  matter  of  plus  and  mtnttf,  in  other  objects  we  feel 
that  this  is  not  the  case*   Contrast  our  feeling  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  length  of  two  lines  with  our  feeling  of  the 
difference  between  blue  and  yellow,  or  with  that  between 
right  and  left.   Is  right  equal  to  left  with  something  added  ? 
Is  blue  yellow  pltis  something  V    If  so,  plus  what  ?t  80 
long  as  we  stick  to  verijinhle  2)sych()l()gy,       fire  fornd  to 
admit  that  differences  of  simjiHe  kind  form  (in  irrnlnciUe  sort 
of  relation  between  some  of  the  elomonts  of  our  experi- 
ence, and  forced  to  deny  that  differential  discrimination 


*  Stumpf  (Tonpqrchologle,  i.  116  ff.)  tries  to  prove  that  the  theory  that 
all  differences  are  differenct-s  of  compositioii  leads  necessarily  to  an  infinite 
regression  when  we  try  to  determine  tbe  unit.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  in  hi» 
particular  reasoning  he  forirt  ts  Die  ultinmte  units  of  llie  mind-stuff 
theory.  I  cannot  find  tlu-  compU  tcd  inlinit«'  to  be  one  of  the  obstacles  to 
Ijclief  in  Ibis  theory,  although  1  fully  accept  Slunipf '8  general  reasoning, 
and  am  only  too  happy  to  find  royBelf  oq  the  same  side  with  such  an  ex* 
oepttonaUy  clear  thinker.  Tbe  strietures  by  Wahle  In  tbe  Yierteljscb.  U 
wIm.  PblL  eeem  to  me  to  have  no  force,  sfaioe  the  writer  does  not  dii- 
erlmlnate  between  resemblance  of  things  obviously  compound  and  that  of 
things  ae&ilbly  simple. 

f  The  beluf  that  the  catust  of  effects  felt  by  us  to  differ  qualitatively  are 
facta  which  differ  only  in  quantity  (e.g.  that  blue  is  rnust  rl  by  so  innny 
ether-waves,  and  yellow  by  a  smaller  number)  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  feeling  that  tlie  effects  differ  quantitatively  themselves. 
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ean  everywhere  be  reduced  to  the  mere  asoertainment 
that  elements  present  in  one  fact^  in  another  &ul  to  exist. 
The  perception  that  an  element  exists  in  one  thing  and  does 

not  exist  in  another  and  the  perception  of  qnalitadve  differ- 
«nco  are,  in  short,  entirely  disconnected  mental  functions.* 
But  at  the  same  time  that  we  insist  on  this,  we  must 
also  admit  that  differences  of  quality,  however  abuutlaut, 
are  not  the  only  distinctions  with  which  oui;  mind  Iim  to 
deal.  Differences  which  seem  of  mere  composition,  of 
number,  of  j^vs  and  nUnvs,  also  abonnd.t  Bat  it  will  be 
best  for  the  present  to  disregard  all  these  qnantitatiTe 
cases  and,  taking  the  others  (which,  bj  the  least  fayorable 
calculation,  will  still  be  numerous  enough),  to  consider 
next  tlie  manner  iJt  which  ice  come  to  cognize  simple  differences 
of  kinfl.  We  cannot  explain  the  cognition;  we  can  oulj'  aa- 
certain  the  conditions  by  virtue  of  wliich  it  occurs. 

THB  CONDITIOirS  OS*  OI8G&IMIKATION. 

What^  then,  are  the  condiiions  under  wMeh  we  diacritn£$UMte 
iMnga  differing  in  a  simple  way  ? 

First,  the  things  must  be  different,  either  in  time,  or 
place,  or  (piality.  If  the  difference  in  an>'  of  these  regjinls 
is  sulhciciitly  great,  then  we  cannot  overlook  it,  except  by 
not  noticing  the  things  at  all.  No  one  can  help  ginglini^ 
out  a  black  stripe  on  a  white  ground,  or  feeling  the  contrast 
between  a  bass  note  and  a  high  one  sounded  immediatelr 
after  ii  Discrimination  is  here  involuntary.  But  whei^ 
the  objective  difference  is  less,  discrimination  need  not  so 
inevitably  occur,  and  may  even  require  considerable  effort 
of  attention  to  be  perfomed  at  all. 

*  Herr  G.  H.  Schneider,  in  bis  yonthfnl  pamphlet  (Die  Uoterscheiduo^. 
1877)  has  tried  to  show  that  there  are  no  positively  existent  elements  of 
sensibility,  no  substantive  qualities  between  which  diffeienees  obtain,  but 
that  the  terms  we  call  such,  the  sensations,  nre  but  sums  of  dlffereuGes. 
loci  or  starting  points  whence  many  directions  of  diflferenre  proceed. 
*  Unterfirhteihempfindungs-CompleTe'  are  wlmt  he  rails  llieni.  Tliis  absurd 
carrying  out  of  that  'principle  of  relativity  '  wliicli  we  slinll  have  to  men- 
tion in  Chapler  XVII  may  serve  as  a  (■•Mintt  rpoisf  to  the  mind  sinfl 
iheory,  which  says  that  there  are  uolhiug  but  substantive  sensations,  and 
denies  the  existence  of  relations  of  difference  between  them  at  all. 

f  Cf.  Stumpf.  Tonpsychologie,  i.  121.  and  James  Ward,  Mind,  i.  46i. 
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Another  condition  which  then  favors  it  is  that  the  sen- 
sations excited  by  the  differing  objects  should  not  come  to 
U6  simvUaneovsly  bid  fall  in  imniediate  succession  upon  the 
same  organ.   It  is  easier  to  compare  suocessive  than  simal- 
tanecQS  sounds,  easier  to  compare  two  weights  or  two  tern* 
peratures  by  testing  one  after  the  other  with  the  same  hand, 
than  bj  osing  botii  hands  and  comparing  both  at  once* 
Similarly  it  is  easier  to  discriminate  shades  of  light  or  color 
by  moving  the  eye  from  one  to  the  other,  so  that  they  suc- 
cessively stimulate  the  same  retinal  tract.    lu  testing  the 
local  discrimination  of  the  skin,  by  applying  compass- 
points,  it  is  found  that  they  are  felt  to  touch  difterout  spots 
much  more  readily  when  set  down  one  after  the  other  than 
when  both  are  applied  at  once.   In  the  latter  case  they 
may  be  two  or  three  inches  apart  on  the  back,  thighs^  etc., 
and  still  feel  as  if  they  were  set  down  in  one  spot.  Finally, 
in  the  case  of  smell  and  taste  it  la  well-nigh  impossible  to 
compare  simultaneous  impressions  at  all.    The  reason  why 
successive  impression  so  much  favors  the  result  seems  to 
be  that  there  is  a  real  sensation  of  difference^  aroused  by  tlie 
shock  of  transition  from  one  perception  to  another  which 
is  unlike  the  first    This  sensation  of  difference  has  its  own 
peculiar  quality,  as  difference,  which  remains  sensible,  no 
matter  of  what  sort  the  terms  may  be,  between  which  it 
obtains.   It  is,  in  short,  one  of  those  transitive  feelings, 
or  feelings  of  relation,  of  which  I  treated  in  a  former ' 
place  (pp.  245  ff.)  ;  and,  when  once  aroused,  its  object 
lingers  in  the  memory  along  with  the  siil)stHutivB  terms 
which  precede  and  follow,  and  enables  our  judgments  of 
comparison  to  be  made.    We  shall  soon  se(»  reason  to  believe 
that  no  two  terms  can  possibly  be  simvLtaneoudy  perceived 
to  differ,  unless,  in  a  preliminary  operation,  we  have  sne- 
ceasiTely  attended  to  each,  and,  in  so  doing,  had  the  transi- 
tional sensation  of  difference  between  them  aroused.  A 
field  of  consciousness,  however  complex,  is  never  analyzed 
unless  some  of  its  ingredients  have  changed.   We  now 
discern,  'tis  true,  a  multitude  of  coexisting  things  about 
us  at  every  moment :  but  this  is  because  we  have  had  a 
long  education,  and  each  thing  we  now  see  distinct  has 
been  already  differentiated  from  its  neighbors  by  repeated 
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appearanoes  in  snooesBiYe  order.   To  tfce  iafuii,  sounds, 

sights,  touches,  and  pains,  form  probably  one  unautkij  zed 
bloom  of  confusion.* 

Where  the  ditVerence  between  the  successive  sensatioiis 
is  but  slight,  the  trausitiou  between  them  must  be  m£ule  as 
immediate  as  possible,  and  both  must  be  compared  in  mem^ 
cry,  in  order  to  get  the  best  results.    One  cannot  judge 
aoenrately  of  the  difference  between  two  similar  wines* 
whilst  the  second  is  still  in  one's  month.   So  of  sounds, 
warmths,  etc — ^we  must  get  the  dying  phases  of  both  sen- 
sations of  the  pair  we  are  comparing.   Where,  however, 
the  difference  is  strong,  this  condition  is  immaterial,  anrl 
we  can  then  compare  a  sensation  actuall}'  felt  with  anotlier 
carried  iu  memory  only.    The  longer  the  interval  of  time 
between  the  sensations,  the  more  uncertain  is  their  discrim- 
ination. 

The  difference,  thus  immediately  felt  between  two  terms, 
is  independent  of  our  ability  to  identify  either  of  the  terms 
by  itsell  I  can  feel  two  distinct  spots  to  be  touched  on 
my  skin,  yet  not  know  which  is  above  and  which  below.  I 

«an  observe  two  neighboring  musical  tones  to  differ,  and 

still  not  know  which  of  the  two  is  the  higher  in  jntch. 
Similarly  I  may  discriminate  two  ueij^hboring  tints,  whilst 
remaining  uncertain  which  is  tlie  bluer  or  the  yellower, 
or  how  either  differs  from  its  mate.t 

With  such  direct  perceptions  of  difference  as  this,  we 
must  not  confound  those  entirely  unlike  cases  in  which  we 
infer  that  two  things  must  differ  because  we  know  enongh 
4dHnit  each  of  them  taken  by  itself  to  warrant  our  classing 


*  The  ordinary  treatment  of  thi>  i>  to  call  it  the  result  of  the  fusion  of 
ft  lot  of  seasuliouH,  iu  theuiselves  sepurale.  Thin  ia  pure  mythology,  as  tbe 
sequel  will  abundantly  show. 

f  **  We  ofien  begin  to  be  dimly  aware  of  a  difference  in  a  aennlion  or 
group  of  8cn8ation8»  before  we  can  assign  any  definite  chaiacter  to  that 
which  differs.  Thus  we  detect  a  strange  or  foreign  ingredient  or  flavor  in 
a  familiar  dish,  or  of  tone  in  a  familiar  tune,  and  yet  are  wholly  unable  for 
a  while  to  say  what  the  intruder  is  like.  Hence  perhaps  discrimination 
may  be  regarded  as  tlie  earlii  st  and  most  primordial  mode  of  intellectual 
activity."  (Sully  :  Oulliues  of  Psychology,  p.  143.  (y.  also  G.  U. 
Schneider:  Die Unterscheidtiog,  pp.  ^10.) 
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-them  under  distmot  heada   It  often  happens,  wlien  the 
interval  is  long  between  two  experiences,  that  our  jutlg- 
xaents  are  guided,  not  so  much  by  a  positive  image  or  copy 
of  the  earlier  one,  as  by  our  recollection  of  certain  facts 
about  it.    Thus  I  know  that  the  sunshine  to-day  is  less 
Briglit  than  on  a  certain  day  last  week,  because  I  then  said 
it  was  quite  dazzling,  a  remark  I  should  not  now  care  to 
make.   Or  I  know  myself  to  feel  better  now  than  I  was  last 
STunmer,  because  I  can  now  psychologize,  and  then  I  could 
not.    We  are  constantlj  busy  comparing  feelings  with 
wliose  quality  our  imagination  has  no  sort  of  msqwmUmce 
at  the  time — pleasures,  or  pains,  for  example.  It  is  notori- 
ously hard  to  conjure  up  in  imagination  a  lively  image  of 
either  of  these  classes  <►{  feeling.    The  associationists  may 
prate  of  an  idea  of  pleasure  being  a  pleasant  idea,  of  an 
idea  of  pain  being  a  painful  one,  but  the  unsophisticated 
sense  of  mankind  is  against  them,  agreeing  with  Homer 
that  the  memory  of  griefs  when  past  may  be  a  joy,  and  with 
Dante  that  there  is  no  greater  sorrow  than,  in  misery,  to 
TecoUect  one's  happier  time. 

Feelings  remembered  in  this  imperfect  way  rrnist  be 
compared  with  present  or  recent  feelings  by  the  aid  of  what 
we  know  about  them.  We  identify  the  remote  experience 
in  such  a  case  by  conrfiving  if.  The  most  perfect  way  of 
conceiving  it  is  by  defining  it  in  terms  of  some  standard 
scale.  If  I  know  the  thermometer  to  stand  at  zero  to-day 
and  to  have  stood  at  32"^  last  Sunday,  I  know  to-day  to  be 
•colder,  and  I  know  just  how  much  colder,  than  it  was  last 
Sunday.  If  I  know  that  a  certain  note  was  c,  and  that  this 
note  is  <£,  I  know  that  this  note  must  be  the  higher  of  the 
twa 

The  inference  that  two  things  differ  because  their  con- 
comitants, effects,  names,  kinds,  or — to  ]Hit  it  generally — 
their  signs,  differ,  is  of  course  susc(*pti])le  of  unlimited 
complication.  The  sciences  furnish  examples,  in  the  way 
in  which  men  are  led,  by  noticing  differences  in  effects,  to 
assnme  new  hypothetical  causes,  differing  from  any  known 
heretofore.  But  no  matter  how  many  may  be  the  steps  by 
which  such  inferential  discriminations  are  made,  they  cJl 
in  a  direot  ifUuUum  of  clifference  mmewhere.    The  laai 
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gronnd  for  inferxing  that  A  and  B  differ  moat  be  that, 
whilst  A  is  an  m,  B  is  an  n,  and  that  m  and  n  are  Bern  to 

differ.  Let  iis  then  neglect  the  complex  cases,  the  A's  and 
the  B's,  and  go  hack  to  the  study  of  the  iinanalyzable  per- 
ception of  difi'erence  between  tlieir  signs,  the       and  the 

when  these  are  seemingly  simple  terms. 

I  said  that  in  their  immediate  succession  the  shock  of 
their  difference  was  f^.  It  is  felt  repeonUdly  when  we  go 
baok  and  forth  from  m  to  n;  and  we  make  a  point  of  get* 
ting  it  thus  repeatedly  (by  alternating  onr  attention  at  least) 
whenever  the  shock  is  so  slight  as  to  be  with  difficnltj  ^>eT^ 
ceired.  But  in  addition  to  being  felt  at  the  brief  instant 
of  transition,  the  difference  also  feels  as  if  incorporated 
and  taken  up  into  the  second  term,  which  feels  *  different- 
from-the-first  *  even  while  it  lusts.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
'  second  term  '  of  the  mind  in  this  case  is  not  bald  but 
a  voi*T  complex  object ;  and  that  the  sequence  is  not  sim- 
ply first  then  *  difference,  then  *tt*;  but  first 
then  *differenoe^*  then  *  ftrdiffereat^romnnC  The  seTeral 
thoughts,  however,  to  which  these  three  seVeral  objects  axe 
revealed,  are  three  ordinary  'segments*  of  the  mental 
'  stream.* 

As  our  brains  and  minds  are  actually  made,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  certain  j/j's  and  ri's  in  immediate  sequence  and 
to  keep  them  'pure.  If  ko]H  pure,  it  would  mean  that  tbej 
remained  uncompared.  With  us,  inevitably,  by  a  mechan- 
ism which  we  as  yet  fail  to  understand,  the  shock  of  differ- 
ence is  felt  between  them,  and  the  second  object  is  not  n 
pnre,  but  f^-aff-d^erefl^;/rolll-1n.*  It  is  no  more  a  paradox 
that  nnder  these  conditions  this  cognition  of  m  and  n  in 
mntnal  relation  should  occur,  than  that  under  other  condi- 
tions the  cognition  of  m's  or  w's  simple  quality  shonld 
occur.  But  as  it  has  been  troatt^d  as  a  paradox,  and  as  a 
spiritual  agent,  not  itself  a  portion  of  the  stream,  has  been 


*  In  cases  where  the  difference  is  slight,  we  may  need,  as  {nvviou^ 
remarked,  to  get  the  dying  phase  of  n  as  well  as  of  m  before  n-differe^ 
from-m  is  distinctly  felt.  In  that  case  the  inevitably  successive  feelings 
(as  far  as  we  cun  sever  what  is  so  continuous)  woufd  be  four,  m,  difert nc^, 
n,  fi'different  f rom  vi.  This  slight  additional  complication  alters  not  a  wbil 
the  essential  features  of  the  case. 
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invoked  to  account  for  it,  a  word  of  furtlier  remark  seems 
desirahlc. 

My  accoimt,  it  will  be  noted,  is  merely  a  description  of 
tlie  facts  as  they  occur :  feelings  (or  thoughts)  each  know, 
ing  something,  but  the  later  one  knowing,  if  preceded  by 
a  certain  earlier  one,  a  more  complicated  object  than  it 
would  have  known  had  the  earlier  one  not  been  there.  I 
offer  no  expUmatixm  of  such  a  sequence  of  cognitions.  The 
explanation  (I  devoutly  expect)  will  be  found  some  day  to 
depend  on  cerebral  conditions.  Until  it  is  fortlicoinin«^%  we 
can  only  treat  the  secjuence  as  a  special  case  of  the  general 
law  that  every  experience  undergone  by  the  brain  leaves  in 
it  a  modification  which  is  one  factor  in  determining  what 
manner  of  experiences  the  following  ones  shall  be  (cf, 
pp.  232-236).  To  anyone  who  denies  the  possibility  of  such 
a  law  I  have  nothing  to  say,  until  he  brings  his  proofe. 

The  sensationalists  and  the  spiritnalists  meanwhile 
(filled  both  of  them  with  their  notion  that  the  mind  must 
in  some  fashion  contain  what  it  knows)  begin  by  giving  a 
crooked  account  of  the  facts.  Both  admit  that  for  m  and 
V  to  be  known  in  auv  wav  Avhatever,  little  rounded  and  fin- 
ished  off  duplicates  of  each  must  be  contained  in  the  mind 
as  separate  entities.  These  pure  ideas,  so  called,  of  m  and. 
n  respectiyely,  succeed  each  other  there.  And  since  they" 
are  dtsHndt  say  the  sensationalists,  they  are  eo  ipso  distbi- 
goished.  To  have  ideas  different  and  ideas  distinguished*, 
are  synonymous  expressions;  different  and  distinguished 
meaning  exactly  the  same  thing/'  says  James  Mill.*  Dis- 
tinguished!" say  the  spiritualists,  "distinguished  hy  what,, 
forsooth?  Truly  the  respective  ideas  of  in  and  of  7?  in  the 
mind  are  distinct.  But  for  that  very  reason  neither  cau 
distinguish  itself  from  the  other,  for  to  do  that  it  would 
have  to  be  aware  of  the  other,  and  thus  for  the  time  being 
become  the  other,  and  that  would  be  to  get  mixed  up  with 
the  other  and  to  lose  its  own  distinctness.  Distinctness 
of  ideas  and  idea  of  distinctness,  are  not  one  thing,  but 
two.  This  last  is  a  rdaiion.  Only  a  rdaUng  principle^  op- 
posed in  nature  to  all  facts  of  feeling,  an  Ego,  Soul,  or 


•  Analyais,  J.  8.  Hill's  ed.,  u.  17.   Cf.  also  pp.  12, 14. 
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Subject,  is  competent^  by  being  pieaent  to  both  of  the 
ideas  aHke,  to  hold  them  together  and  at  the  same  time  to 

keep  them  distinct.'* 

But  if  the  plain  facts  be  admitted  that  the  pure  idea  of 
*  n '  is  never  in  the  mind  at  aJI^  when  '  m '  has  once  goue  be- 
fore;  and  that  the  ieeliug  '  n-diff'erent -f  rom- m' is  it.self  au 
absolutelj  unique  pulse  of  thought,  the  bottom  of  this 
precious  quarrel  drops  out  and  neither  party  is  left  with 
anything  to  fight  about  Surely  such  a  consummation 
ought  to  be  welcomed,  especially  when  brought  abonl^  as 
here,  by  a  formulation  of  the  facts  which  offers  itself  so 
naturally  and  nnsophistically.* 

*  There  is  only  one  obstacle,  and  that  is  our  inyeterate  tendency  to  be- 
lieve that  where  two  things  or  qualities  are  compared,  ii  must  be  tbat 
exact  duplicates  of  both  bnye  got  into  the  mind  and  have  matchcxi  them- 
selves against  each  other  there.  To  which  the  tirst  reply  in  the  empirical 
one  of  "  Look  into  the  mind  and  see."  When  I  rec(>i,nii/A'  a  weight  which 
I  now  lift  as  inferior  to  the  one  I  jiiat  lifted;  when,  with  my  tooth  now 
aching,  I  perceive  the  pain  to  be  less  intense  tlmu  it  was  a  minute  ag^o;  the 
two  things  in  the  mind  which  are  compared  would,  by  the  suthors  I  criti- 
cise, be  admitted  to  be  an  actual  sensation  and  an  image  in  the  monocy. 
An  image  in  the  memory,  by  general  consent  of  these  same  authors,  is  ad- 
mitted to  he  a  weaker  thing  than  a  sensation.  Nevertheless  it  is  in  the«« 
instances  jiul;^'<'<l  stronger;  that  is,  an  object  supposed  to  be  known  only  in 
80  fur  forth  us  this  image  represents  it.  is  judgetl  stronger.  Ought  not  this 
to  shake  one's  belief  in  the  notion  of  separate  representative  *  ideas  '  weiirh- 
ing  themselves,  or  being  weighed  by  the  Ego,  against  each  other  in  ihe 
mind?  And  let  it  not  be  said  that  what  makes  us  judge  the  felt  pain  to  be 
weaker  than  the  imagined  one  of  a  moment  since  is  our  reooUectioo  of 
the  downward  naiun  qfths  9hock  qfd^erenee  which  we  felt  ss  we  paimed  to 
the  present  moment  from  the  one  before  it.  That  shock  does  undoubtedly 
have  a  dillerent  chnnicti  r  nneording  us  it  comes  between  terms  of  which 
the  second  diiniiiislics  or  iiicreuses,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  in  r.Mises 
where  the  past  term  is  (loul)tfully  remembered,  the  memory  of  the  sluH*k, 
&B  plus  or  minus,  might  sometimes  enable  us  to  establish  a  relation  which 
Otherwise  we  should  not  perceive  But  one  could  hardly  expect  the  tnem- 
oiy  of  this  shock  to  overpower  our  actual  comparison  of  terms,  both  of 
which  are  present  (as  are  the  image  and  the  sensation  in  the  case  suppooedX 
•and  make  us  Judge  the  weaker  one  to  be  the  strooger.—And  hereu{>on 
•comes  the  second  reply:  Suppose  the  mind  does  com]>ure  two  realities;  by 
<jomparing  two  ideas  of  its  own  which  represent  them— what  is  gained? 
The  sjime  myster}*  is  still  there.  The  ideas  must  still  be  knoitn:  rind,  as 
the  alleuliou  in  comparing  oscillates  from  one  to  the  other,  past  must  be 
known  with  present  just  as  before.  If  you  must  end  by  simply  sa^iui? 
that  your  *  X^»'  whilst  being  neither  the  idea  of  m  nor  the  idea  of  n,  yet 
knows  and  compares  both,  why  not  allow  your  pulse  of  thou^t,  which  is 
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We  may,  then,  conclude  our  examination  of  the  manner 
in  which  simple  involuntary  discrimination  comes  about,  by 
saying,  1)  that  its  vehicle  is  a  thought  possessed  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  both  terms  compared  and  of  their  difference ;  2) 
that  the  necesanKy  and  sufficient  condition  (as  the  human 
mind  goes)  lor  arousing  this  thought  is  that  a  thought  or 
feeling  of  one  of  the  terms  discriminated  should,  as  imme- 
diately as  possible,  precede  that  in  which  the  other  term  is 
known ;  and  3)  and  that  the  thought  which  knows  the  second 
term  will  then  also  know  the  difference  (or  in  more  diflicult 
cases  will  be  continuously  succeeded  by  one  which  does 
know  the  diiference)  and  both  of  the  terms  between  which 
it  holds. 

This  last  thought  need,  howeyer,  not  he  these  terms  with 
their  difference,  nor  contoin  them*  A  man's  thought  can 
know  and  mean  all  sorts  of  things  without  those  things  get- 
ting  bodily  into  it — ^the  distant,  for  example,  the  future,  and 
the  pasi*  The  Tanishing  term  in  the  case  which  occupies 
us  vauislies ;  but  because  it  is  the  specific  term  it  is  and 
nothing  else,  it  leaves  a  specific  influence  behind  it  when  it 
vanishes,  the  ell'ect  of  which  is  to  determine  the  succeeding 
pulse  of  thought  in  a  perfectly  characteristic  w^ay.  What- 
ever consciousness  comes  next  must  know  the  yanished 
term  and  call  it  different  from  the  one  now  there. 

Here  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  tether  about  inyoluntary 
disorimination  of  successiyely  felt  simple  things;  and  must 
drop  the  subject,  hopelesa  of  seeing  any  deeper  into  it  for 

nfllther  the  thing  m  nor  the  thing  n,  to  know  and  compare  hoth  directly? 

Tin  but  a  question  of  how  to  name  the  facts  least  artificially.  The  egoist 
■erplaim  tliem,  by  naming  them  as  an  YjV^o  'combining'  or  '  synthetizing ' 
two  ideas,  no  more  than  we  do  by  naming  them  a  pulae  of  thought  know* 

ing  two  facts. 

*I  fear  that  few  will  be  converted  by  my  words,  so  obstinately  do 
thinkers  of  all  schools  refuse  to  admit  the  unmediated  function  of  kmwing 
« lAtiV,  and  so  incorrigibly  do  they  substitute  being  ihe  thing  for  it.  B.g.,  in 
the  latest  utterance  of  the  spiritualistic  philosophy  (Bowne's  Introduetioii  to 

Flqrchological  Theory,  1887,  published  only  three  days  before  this  writing) 

one  of  the  first  sentences  which  ratrh  my  eye  is  this  •  "  What  remembei-s  ? 
The  spiritualist  says,  the  soul  reinenihcrs  .  it  abides  across  the  years  and 
the  fiow  of  the  body,  and  yatheriny  up  iU  pnai,  oirrieit  it  with  it  "  (p.  28). 
Why,  for  heaven's  sake,  O  Bowue,  cannot  you  say  '  knows  tt"i  If  there  ia 
4ioythiug  our  soul  does  not  do  to  its  past,  it  is  to  carry  it  with  it. 
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the  present^  and  turn  to  discrimixiatiaiis  of  a  less  frimpli^ 
sort 

thx:pboois8  or  analysis. 

And  first,  of  the  discrimination  of  simultaneously  felt 
impressions  !  Our  first  way  of  looking  at  a  reality  is  often 
to  suppose  it  simple,  but  later  we  may. learn  to  perceive  it 
as  compound.  This  new  way  of  knowing  the  same  reality 
may  oonTeniently  be  called  by  the  name  of  Analysis,  It  ia 
maoiifestly  one  of  the  most  incessantly  performed  of  all  our 
mental  processes,  so  let  us  examine  the  conditions  under 
which  it  occurs. 

I  think  we  may  safel}'  lay  down  at  the  outset  this  fnn- 
daiiieutal  principle,  that  any  total  impresmm  made  mi  the 
mind  ninst  be  umnudyzahle,  ichose  ek/ttcnt.s  art  never  euptri- 
enced  apart.  The  comj)()nents  of  an  absolutely  changelesa 
group  of  not-elsewhere-occurring  attributes  could  never 
be  discriminated.  If  all  cold  things  were  wet  and  all  wet 
things  cold,  if  all  hard  things  pricked  our  skin,  and  no 
other  things  did  so ;  is  it  likely  that  we  should  discrimi- 
nate between  coldness  and  wetness,  and  hardness  and 
pungency  respectavely  ?  If  all  liquids  were  transparent 
and  no  non-liquid  were  traiis])arent,  it  would  be  long  before 
we  had  separate  names  for  liquidity  and  transparency.  If 
heat  were  a  function  of  position  above  the  earth's  surface, 
BO  that  the  higher  a  thing  was  the  hotter  it  became,  one 
word  would  serve  for  hot  and  high.  We  have,  in  fact,  a 
number  of  sensations  whose  concomitants  are  almost  in- 
variably the  same,  and  we  find  it,  accordingly,  almost  im* 
possible  to  analyze  them  out  from  the  totals  in  which  they 
are  found.  The  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  lungs,  the  shortening  of  certain  muscleB  and 
the  rotation  of  certain  joints,  are  examples.  The  converg- 
ing of  the  eyeballs  and  the  accommodation  for  near  objects 
are,  for  each  distance  of  the  object  (in  the  common  use 
of  the  eyes)  inse|)arably  linked,  and  neither  can  (without  a 
sort  of  artificial  training  which  shall  presently  be  mentioned) 
be  felt  by  itself.  AVe  learn  that  the  cauaea  of  such  groups 
of  feelings  are  multiple,  and  therefore  we  frame  theories 
about  the  composition  of  the  feelings  themselves,  by  *  fusion,* 
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'*  integration,'  *  syutliesis,'  or  what  not.    But  by  direct  intro- 
spection no  analysis  of  them  is  ever  made.    A  conspicuous 
x^ase  will  come  to  view  when  we  treat  of  the  emotionB. 
Every  emotion  has  its  *  expression,'  of  quick  breathing, 
palpitating  heart,  flushed  face,  or  the  like.   The  expression 
^ves  rise  to  bodil j  feelings ;  and  the  emotion  is  thns  neces- 
sarily and  inyariably  accompanied  by  these  bodily  feelings. 
The  consequence  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  appreliend  it  as 
a  spiritual  state  by  itself,  or  to  analyze  it  away  from  the 
lower  feelings  in  question.    It  is  in  fact  impossible  to  prove 
that  it  exists  as  a  distinct  psychic  fact.    The  ])resent  writer 
4Strougly  doubts  tliat  it  does  so  exist    But  those  who  are 
most  firmly  persuaded  of  its  existence  must  wait,  to  prove 
their  poini^  until  they  can  quote  some  as  yet  unfound  patho- 
logical case  of  an  individual  who  shall  have  emotions  in  a 
body  in  which  either  complete  paralysis  will  have  prevented 
-their  expression,  or  complete  anesthesia  will  have  made 
the  latter  unfelt. 

In  general,  then,  if  an  object  affects  ns  simultaneously 
in  a  number  of  ways,  ahcdy  we  get  a  peculiar  integral  impres- 
sion, which  thereafter  characterizes  to  our  mind  the  individ-   •  '  ^ 
iiality  of  that  object,  and  becomes  the  sign  of  its  presence  ;  *,    , . 
4hnd  which  is  only  resolved  into  a,  6,  c,     respectively  by      '  < 
the  aid  of  farther  experiences.   These  we  now  may  tnm  to   ^ ' ' ' 
•consider.  ' 

{Tof^  Mfl^  quaJ^y <yr eongtUmiUf  ct^qftuck  an  cbjed, have 
jsrefkondy  been  known  by  ub  ieoUUeiUy,  or  have  in  any  other 
manner  already  become  an  object  of  separate  acquaintance 
on  our  part,  so  that  we  have  an  image  of  it,  distinct  or  vague, 
in  our  mind,  disconnected  with  bed,  then  that  constituent  a 
may  be  analyzed  out  from  the  total  impression.  Analysis  of 
a  thing  means  separate  attention  to  each  of  its  parts.  In 
-Chapter  XI  we  saw  that  one  condition  of  attending  to  a  thing 
was  the  formation  from  within  of  a  separate  image  of  that 
thing,  which  should,  as  it  were,  go  out  to  meet  the  impres- 
sion received.  Attention  being  the  condition  of  analysis, 
And  separate  imagination  being  the  condition  of  attention, 
it  follows  also  that  separate  imagination  is  the  condition  of 
analysis.  Only  such  elements  as  tee  are  acquainted  totthj  and 
<an  imagine,  separately,  can  be  discriminated  vnthin  a  total 
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seme-impression.  The  image  seems  to  welcome  its  own 
mate  from  out  of  tlie  compound,  and  to  heigliteu  tbe  feel- 
ing thereof ;  whereas  it  dampens  and  opposes  the  feeling  of 
the  other  oonstitnents ;  and  thus  the  compound  beoomea* 
broken  for  our  consciousness  into  parts. 

All  the  facts  cited  in  Chapter  XI,  to  prove  thai  attention 
involves  inward  reproduction,  go  to  prove  this  point  as. 
well.  In  lookiiij^  for  any  object  in  a  room,  for  a  book  iu  a 
library,  for  exainj>Us  we  detect  it  the  more  readily  if,  in 
addition  to  merely  knowing  its  name,  etc.,  we  carr^^  in  tmr 
mind  a  distinct  image  of  its  appearance.  The  assaf^jetidA^ 
in  * Worcesterahire  sauce'  is  not  obvious  to  anyone  who 
has  not  tasted  assafcetida  per  ae.  In  a  'cold'  oolor  an 
artist  would  never  be  able  to  analyze  out  the  pervMive 
presence  of  Hue,  unless  he  had  previously  made  acquaini- 
ance  with  the  color  blue  by  itsell  All  the  colors  we  ac- 
tually experience  are  mixtures.  Even  the  purest  primaries, 
always  come  to  us  with  some  white.  Absolutely  }>ur«^  red 
or  green  or  violet  is  never  experienced,  and  so  can  never 
be  discerned  in  the  so-called  primaries  with  which  we  have 
to  deal :  the  latter  consequently  pass  for  pure.  —The  reader 
will  remember  how  an  overtone  can  only  be  attended  to  in 
the  midst  of  its  consorts  in  the  voice  of  a  musical  instm- 
ment,  by  sounding  it  previously  alone.  The  imagination^ 
being  then  full  of  it,  hears  the  like  of  it  in  the  compound 
tone.  Helmholtz,  whose  account  of  this  observation  we 
formerly  quoted,  goes  on  to  explain  the  difficulty  of  the 
case  in  a  way  which  beautifully  corroborates  the  point  I 
now  seek  to  prove*    He  says  : 

**  The  ultimate  simple  elements  of  the  sensation  of  tone,  simple  iones^ 
themselves,  are  rarely  heard  alone.  Even  those  instmments  bj  which 
they  can  be  produced  (as  tuning-forks  before  resonanoe-chambeiB), 
when  strongly  excited,  give  rise  to  weak  harmonic  upper  partials,  partly 
within  and  partly  without  the  ear.  .  .  .  Henee  the  opportunities  are 
very  scanty  for  impressing  on  onr  memory  an  exact  and  sore  image  of 
these  simple  elementary  tones.  But  if  the  constituents  are  only  indefi- 
nitely and  vaguely  known,  the  analysis  of  their  sum  into  them  must 
be  c<)rrespondingly  uncertain.  If  we  do  not  know  with  certAinty  how 
much  of  the  musical  tone  under  consideration  is  to  Ix*  attributed  to  if*, 
prime,  we  cannot  but  l)e  uncertain  as  to  what  Iw^lonp^  to  the  partials. 
Consequently  we  must  begin  by  makiug  the  individual  elements  whicik 
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bave  to  be  distinguished  individually  audible,  80  as  to  obtain  an  en- 
tirely  fnsb  reooUection  of  the  correspotiding  sensation,  and  the  whole 
"business  requires  undisturbed  and  concentrated  attention.  We  are  even 
without  the  ease  that  can  be  obtaino<l  by  frequent  repetitions  of  the 
experiment,  such  as  we  possess  in  the  analysis  of  musieal  chords  into 
their  individual  notes.  In  that  case  we  hear  the  individual  notes  suffi- 
ciently often  by  themselves,  whereas  we  rarely  hear  simple  tones,  and 
may  almost  ])e  said  never  to  hear  the  building  up  of  a  crmpouud  from 
its  simple  tones. "  * 

THB  FBOOB88  OV  ABSmBAOnOS, 

"Very  few  elemeuta  of  reality  are  experienced  by  us  in 
absolute  isolation.  The  most  that  usually  happeus  to  a 
constituent  Oy  of  a  compound  })lien<>nioii<)u  r//>«/,  is  that 
its  strength  relatiyely  to  bod  yaries  from  a  maximum  to  a 
minimum ;  or  that  it  appears  linked  with  other  qualities^ 
in  other  compounds,  as  o/tfg^  or  ahih  Either  of  these 
vioissitades  in  the  mode  of  our  experiencing  a  may,  under 
favorable  circnmstances,  lead  us  to  feel  the  difference  be- 
tween it  and  its  concomitants,  and  to  single  it  out — not 
absolutely,  it  is  true,  but  approximately — and  so  to  analyze 
the  compound  of  which  it  is  a  })art.  The  act  of  singliuf^ 
out  is  then  called  abstraction,  and  the  element  disengaged 
is  an  abstract. 

Consider  the  case  of  fluctuations  of  relatiye  strength 
or  intensity  first.  Let  there  be  three  grades  of  the  com- 
pound, as  Abod,  abod^  and  abcD.  In  passing  between  these 
compounds,  the  mind  will  feel  shocks  of  difference.  The 
differences,  moreover,  will  serially  increase,  and  their  direc- 
tion will  be  felt  as  of  a  distinct  sort  The  increase  from 
altal  to  Alx^l  is  on  the  a  side  ;  that  to  abcD  is  on  the  d  side. 
And  these  two  differences  of  direction  are  differently 
felt.  I  do  not  say  that  this  discernment  of  the  r/-directiou 
from  the  d-direction  will  give  us  an  actual  intuition 
either  of  a  or  of  d  in  the  abstract.  But  it  leads  us  to 
conceive  or  postulate  each  of  these  qualities,  and  to  define 
it  as  the  extreme  of  a  certain  direction.  'I>ry'  winea 
and  '  sweet '  wines,  for  example,  differ,  and  form  a  series* 
It  happens  that  we  have  an  experience  of  sweetness 
.  pure  and  simple  in  the  taste  of  sugar,  and  this  we  can 

*8eDntioo8  of  Tone,  3d  English  Ed.,  p.  86. 
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analyze  ont  of  the  wine-taste.  But  no  one  knows  what 
*  dryness '  tastes  like,  all  by  itsell  It  must,  however,  be 
something  extreme  in  the  dry  direction;  and  we  should 
probably  not  fail  to  recognize  it  as  the  orii^inal  of  our  al>- 
stract  conception,  in  case  we  ever  did  come  across  it.  In 
some  such  way  we  get  to  form  notions  of  the  llavor  ol  ineatii, 
apart  from  their  feeling  to  the  tongue,  or  of  that  of  fruits 
apart  from  their  acidity,  etc.,  and  we  abstract  the  touch  of 
bodies  as  distinct  from  their  temperature.  We  may  even 
apprehend  the  quality  of  a  muscle's  contraction  as  distin- 
goished  from  its  extent^  or  one  muscle's  contraction  from 
another's,  as  when,  by  practising  with  prismatic  glasses, 
and  varying  our  eyes*  convergence  whilst  our  accommoda- 
tion remains  the  same,  we  learn  the  direction  in  which  our 
feeling  of  the  couvergeuce  differs  from  that  of  the  accom- 
niodation. 

But  the  fluctuation  in  a  quality's  intensity  is  a  less  effi* 
dent  aid  to  our  abstracting  of  it  than  the  diversity  of  the 
other  qualities  in  whose  company  it  may  appear.  What  w 
anodaUd  now  wUh  one  thing  and  now  wUh  another  tends  to 
become  disaociated/rom  eUher,  and  to  grow  inioan  ol^ect  qfab- 
etract  contemplation  by  the  mind  One  might  call  this  the 
law  of  diss(jciatiori  by  varying  concern  it  ants.  The  practical 
result  of  it  will  be  to  allow  the  mind  which  has  thus  disso- 
ciated and  abstracted  a  character  to  analyze  it  out  of  a 
total,  whenever  it  meets  with  it  again.  The  law  has  been 
frequently  recognized  by  psychologists,  though  I  know  of 
none  who  has  given  it  the  emphatic  prominence  in  our  men- 
tal history  which  it  deserves.  Mr.  Spencer  says : 

If  the  property  A  occurs  here  along  with  the  properties  B,  O,  D, 
there  along  with  0,  F,  H,  and  again  with  £,  G,  B,  .  .  .  it  most 
happen  that  by  mnltiplieation  of  ezperienoeB  the  impres^ons  prodneed 
by  these  properties  on  the  oiganism  will  be  disconnected  and  rendefed 
80  far  independent  in  the  organism  as  the  properties  are  in  the  environ- 
ment, whence  must  eventually  result  a  power  to  recognise  attribates  in 
themselves,  apart  from  particular  bodies."  * 

And  still  more  to  the  point  Dr.  Martineau,  in  the  passage 

I  have  already  quoted,  writes : 

**When  a  red  ivory  ball,  seen  for  the  first  time,  has  been  with- 
drawn, it  will  leave  a  mental  representation  of  itaolf,  hi  which  all  that 

•  Psychology,  i.  'M.^. 
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it  simultaneously  gave  us  will  indistingoiflfaably  coexist.  Let  a  white 
ball  saooeed  to  it ;  now,  and  not  before,  will  an  attribute  detaeh  itself, 
and  the  edhr^  by  force  of  oontrast,  be  shaken  out  into  the  foreground. 
Let  the  white  ball  be  replaced  by  an  egg,  and  thia  new  difference  wOl 
bring  the  form  into  notice  from  its  previons  slumber,  and  thus  that 
which  b^gan  by  being  simply  an  object  cut  out  from  the  snrronnding 
aoene  becomes  for  ns  first  a  ttd  object,  then  a  t$d  round  object,  and 
so  on/' 

Why  the  repetition  of  the  character  in  combination  vnih, 
different  wholes  will  cause  it  thus  to  break  up  its  adhesion 
with  any  one  of  them,  and  roll  out,  as  it  were,  alone  upon 
the  table  of  consciousness,  is  a  little  of  a  mystery.  One  / 
might  suppose  the  nerve-processes  of  the  vanous  coucom- 
itantB  to  neutralize  or  inhibit  each  other  more  or  less  and 
to  leave  the  process  of  the  common  term  alone  distinctly 
actLye.  Mr.  Spencer  appears  to  think  that  the  mere  fact 
that  the  common  term  is  repeated  more  often  than  any  one 
of  its  associates  will,  of  itself,  give  it  such  a  degree  of  in- 
tensity that  its  abstraction  must  needs  ensue. 

This  has  a  plausible  sound,  but  breaks  down  when  ex- 
amined closely.  For  it  is  not  always  the  often-repeated 
character  which  is  hrst  noticed  when  its  concomitants  have 
varied  a  certain  number  of  times ;  it  is  even  more  likely  to 
be  the  most  novel  of  all  the  concomitants,  which  will  arrest 
the  attention.  If  a  boy  has  seen  nothing  all  his  life  but 
sloops  and  schooners,  he  will  probably  never  distinctly 
have  singled  ont  in  his  notion  of  '  sail '  the  character  of  be- 
ing hnng  lengthwise.  When  for  the  first  time  he  sees  a 
square-rigged  ship,  the  opportunity  of  extracting  the  length- 
wise mode  of  hanging  as  a  special  accident,  and  of  disso- 
ciating it  from  the  general  notion  of  sail,  is  otVeied.  But 
there  are  tw^enty  chances  to  one  that  that  will  not  be  the 
form  of  the  boy's  consciousness.  What  he  mtioea  will  be 
the  new  and  exceptional  character  of  being  hung  crosswise. 
He  will  go  home  and  speak  of  that^  and  perhaps  never  con- 
sciously formulate  what  the  more  familiar  peculiarity  con- 
sists in. 

This  mode  of  abstraction  is  realized  on  a  very  wide 

scale,  because  the  elements  of  the  world  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  appear,  as  ji  matter  of  fact,  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, and  are  changing  their  concomitants  all  the  while. 
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But  on  the  other  hand  the  abstraction  is,  so  to  speak,  never 

complete,  the  analysis  of  a  compound  never  perfect,  be- 
CHUse  DO  element  is  ever  given  to  us  absolutely  alone,  an  J 
we  can  never  therefore  ai>})roach  a  compound  with  the 
image  in  our  mind  of  any  one  of  its  components  in  a  perfectly 
pure  form.  Colors,  sounds,  smells,  are  just  as  much  en- 
tangled with  other  matter  as  are  more  formal  elements  of 
experience,  such  as  extension,  intensity,  effort,  pleasure^ 
difference,  likeness,  harmony,  badness,  strength,  and  even 
oonsdoQsness  itsell  All  are  embedded  in  one  world.  Bat 
by  the  flnctnations  and  permutations  of  which  we  haTs 
spoken,  we  come  to  form  a  pretty  good  notion  of  the  dirtc- 
tion  in  which  each  element  ditiers  from  the  rest,  and  so  we 
frame  the  notion  of  it  as  a  ferininuSf  and  continue  to  mean 
it  as  an  individual  thing.  In  the  case  of  many  elements, 
the  simple  sensiV>les,  like  heat»  cold,  the  colors,  smells,  etc, 
the  extremes  of  the  directions  are  almost  touched,  and  in 
these  instances  we  have  a  comparatively  exact  perception  of 
what  it  is  we  mean  to  abstract  But  even  this  is  only  an 
ap2)roximation ;  and  in  literal  mathematical  strictness  aS 
onr  abstracts  must  be  confessed  to  be  but  imperfectly  im- 
aginable things.  At  bottom  the  process  is  one  of  concep- 
ii<m,  and  is  evt^rvwliere,  even  in  the  sphere  of  simple  sensi- 
ble (jualities,  the  same  as  that  by  which  we  are  usually 
understood  to  attain  to  the  notions  of  abstract  goodness, 
perfect  felicity,  absolute  power,  and  the  like:  the  direct 
])erception  of  a  difference  between  compounds,  and  the 
imaginary  prolongation  of  the  direction  of  the  difference  to 
an  ideal  terminus,  the  notion  of  which  we  fix  and  keep  as 
one  of  our  permanent  subjects  of  discourse. 

This  is  all  that  I  can  say  usefully  about  abstraefeion,  or 
about  analysis,  to  which  it  leads. 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  DISCBIMINATION  BY  PRACTICE. 

In  all  the  cases  considered  hitherto  I  have  supposed 
the  differences  involved  to  be  so  large  as  to  be  flagrant,  and 
the  discrimination,  where  successive,  was  treated  as  iniPO^ 
untary.  But»  so  far  from  being  always  inToluntary,  dis- 
criminations are  often  difficult  in  the  extreme,  and  by  most 
men  never  performed.   Professor  de  Morgan,  thinking,  it 
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is  true,  rather  of  couceptiial  than  of  percepUye  discriuu* 
nation,  wrote,  wittily  enough: 

"  The  great  bulk  of  the  illogioal  part  of  the  educated  oommimity— 
whether  majority  or  minority  I  know  not ;  perhi^  six  of  one  and  half 
a  doaen  of  the  other^have  not  power  to  make  a  diatinetion,  and  of 
oonrse  cannot  be  made  to  take  a  distinction,  and  of  course  never  at- 
tempt to  shake  a  distinction.  With  them  all  such  things  are  evasions, 
aobterf ages,  come-offs^  loop-boles,  etc.  They  would  hang  a  man  for 
horse-stealing  under  a  statute  against  sheep-stealing ;  and  would  langb 
at  you  if  yon  quibbled  about  the  distinction  between  a  hone  and  a 
sheep."  * 

Any  personal  or  practical  interest,  however,  in  the  re- 
sults to  be  obtained  bj  distingiiishing,  makes  one's  wits 
amazingly  sharp  to  detect  differences.  The  cnlprit  himself 
is  not  likely  to  overlook  the  difference  ])et\veeu  a  horse  and 
a  sheep.  And  long  training  and  practice  in  distinguishing 
has  the  same  effect  as  personal  interest.  Both  of  these 
agencies  give  to  small  amounts  of  objective  difference  the 
same  effdctiyeness  npon  the  mind  that,  under  other  circum- 
stances, only  large  ones  would  have.  Let  us  seek  to  pene- 
trate the  modus  operandi  of  their  influence — ^beginning  with 
that  of  practice  and  habii 

That  *  practice  makes  perfect'  is  notorious  in  the  field 
of  motor  accomplislinients.  But  motor  accomplishments, 
depend  in  part  ou  sensory  discrimination.  Billiai  d-j)lay- 
ing,  rifle- shooting,  tight-rope-dancing,  demand  the  most 
delicate  appreciation  of  minute  disparities  of  sensation,  aa 
irell  as  the  power  to  make  accurately  graduated  muscular 
response  thereto.  In  the  purely  sensorial  field  we  have 
the  well-known  virtuosify  displayed  by  the  professional 
buyers  and  testers  of  various  kinds  of  goods.  One  man 
will  distinguish  by  taste  between  the  upper  and  the  lower 
half  of  a  bottle  of  old  Madeira.  Another  will  recognize, 
by  feeling  the  flour  in  a  barrel,  whether  tlip  wheat  was 
grown  in  Iowa  or  Tennessee.  The  ])lin(l  deaf-mute,  Laura 
Bridgman,  had  so  improved  her  touch  as  to  recognize,, 
after  a  year's  interval,  the  hand  of  a  ])erson  who  once  had 
shaken  hers ;  and  her  sister  in  misfortune,  Julia  Brace,  is 
said  to  have  been  employed  in  the  Hartford  Asylum  to  sort 

*  A  Budget  of  ParadoM,  p.  880. 
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the  linen  of  its  multitudinous  inmates,  after  it  came  from 
the  wash,  by  her  wonderfully  educated  sense  of  smell. 

The  fact  is  so  familiar  that  few,  if  any,  psychologists  hare 
even  recognized  it  as  needing  explanation.  They  have 
seemed  to  think  that  practice  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
improve  the  delicacy  of  discernment^  and  have  let  the 
matter  rest  At  most  they  have  said :  **  Attention  acconnts 
for  it ;  we  attend  more  to  habitoal  things,  and  what  we  at- 
tend to  we  perceive  more  minntelj.'*  This  answer  is  tnie« 
but  too  general ;  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  be  a  little  more 
precise. 

There  mr  (if  Jen,st  two  disfijwf  causes  which  we  can  see  at 
work  whenever  experience  improves  discriminatiou  : 

First,  the  temu  whose  difference  comes  to  be  felt  con- 
tract disparate  associates  and  these  help  to  drag  them 
Apart  — 

Second,  the  difference  reminds  as  of  larger  differences 
of  the  same  sort,  and  these  help  us  to  notice  il 

Let  us  study  the  first  cause  first,  and  begin  by  suppos- 
ing two  compounds,  of  ten  elements  apiece.  Suppose  no  one 
element  of  either  com])ound  to  differ  from  the  correspond- 
ing element  of  the  other  comi)ound  enough  to  be  distin- 
guished from  it  if  the  two  arc  compared  alone,  and  let  the 
Amount  of  this  imperceptible  difference  be  called  eqnal  to 
1.  The  compounds  will  difi'er  from  each  other,  however, 
in  ten  different  ways ;  and,  although  each  difference  by  it- 
4self  might  pass  imperceived,  the  total  difference,  equal  to 
10,  may  very  well  be  sufficient  to  strike  the  sense.  In  a 
word,  increasing  the  number  of '  points*  involved  in  a  difference 
viay  excite  our  (liscrimiiiafion  as  effectually  as  increasing  the 
amount  (f  difference  at  any  one  jjoint.  Two  men  whose  mouth, 
nose,  eyes,  cheeks,  chin,  and  hair,  all  differ  slightly,  will  be 
a«  little  confounded  by  us,  as  two  appearances  of  the  same 
man  one  with,  and  the  other  without,  a  false  nose.  The 
only  contrast  in  the  cases  is  that  we  can  easily  name  the 
^pomi  of  difference  in  the  one,  whilst  in  the  other  we  cannot 

Two  things,  then,  B  and  0,  indistinguishable  when 
•compared  together  alone,  may  each  contract  adhesions 
with  different  associates,  and  the  compounds  thus  formed 
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may,  as  wholes,  be  judged  very  distiiict.  The  effect  of 
practice  in  increasing  discrimination  must  then,  in  part,  be  due 
to  the  reinforcing  effect ^  upon  an  original  slight  difference  lieticeen 
the  terms f  of  additional  differences  Iteticeen  the  diverse  associates 
which  they  severally  affect,'  Let  B  and  C  be  the  terms :  If 
A  contract  adhesions  with  B,  and  C  with  D,  AB  may  ap- 
pear very  distinct  from  CD,  though  B  and  C  per  «e  might 
have  been  almost  identicaL 

To  illustrate,  how  does  one  learn  to  distingiiiBh  claret 
from  burgundy?  Probably  they  have  been  drunk  on 
different  occasions.  When  we  first  drank  claret  we  beard 
it  called  by  that  name,  we  were  eatinp  such  aud  such  a 
dinner,  etc.  Next  time  we  drink  it,  a  dim  reminder  of  all 
those  thiu^^s  chimes  tlirouj^li  us  as  we  get  the  taste  of  the 
wine.  When  we  try  burgundy  our  first  impression  is  that 
it  is  a  kind  of  claret;  but  something  falls  short  of  full  iden- 
tification, and  presently  we  hear  it  called  burgundy.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  experiences,  the  discrimination  may  still 
be  uncertain — **  which,"  we  ask  ourselTes, "  of  the  two  wines 
is  this  present  specimen  ?*'  But  at  last  tiie  claret-fiayor  re- 
calls pretty  distinctly  its  own  name,  *  claret,*  "  that  wine  I 
drank  at  So-and-so's  table,"  etc. ;  and  the  burgundy-flavor 
recalls  the  name  burgundy  and  some  one  else's  table.  And 
only  when  this  different  setting  has  come  to  each  is  our  dis- 
crimination  betiveen  the  two  Jiavors  solid  and  staUe.  After  a 
while  the  tables  and  other  parts  of  the  setting,  besides  the 
name,  grow  so  multifarious  as  not  to  come  up  distinctly  into 
consciousness ;  but  pari  passu  with  this,  the  adhesion  of 
each  wine  with  its  own  name  becomes  more  and  more  in- 
veterate, and  at  last  each  flavor  suggests  instantly  and  cer- 
tainly its  own  name  and  nothing  else.  The  names  differ  far 
more  than  the  flavors,  and  help  to  stretch  these  latter  farther 
apart.  Some  such  process  as  this  must  ga  on  in  all  our 
experience.  Beef  and  mutton,  strawberries  and  rasp- 
berries, odor  of  rose  and  odor  of  violet,  contract  difterent 
adhesions  which  reinforce  the  differences  already  felt  in 
the  terms. 

The  reader  may  say  that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
making  us  feel  the  diff^erence  between  the  two  terma  It  is 
merely  fixing,  identifying,  and  so  to  speak  substantializing. 
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the  terms.  But  what  we  feel  as  their  diferenoef  we  ahonld 
^    .0'*'    ieely  even  though  we  were  unable  to  name  or  otherwise 
^ '  identify  the  terms. 

^       To  which  I  reply  that  I  belieTe  that  the  difference  is 

always-  concreted  and  made  to  seem  more  substantial  by  i  ec- 
^1       t  «     of^'niziug  the  terms.    I  went  out  for  instance  the  other  day 
w^k^vi^*-*^* '  auJ  f(>und  that  the  snow  just  fallen  liad  a  very  o<ltl  look, 
'   4.  different  from  the  common  appearance  of  snow.  I  presently 
r- ,  v     '  isalled  it  a  '  micaceous '  look  ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if,  the 
'  "  .        moment  I  did  so,  the  difference  grew  more  distinct  and 
^         I  "  fixed  than  it  was  before.   The  other  connotations  of  the 
word  *  micaceous*  dragged  the  snow  farther  away  from 
ordinary  snow  and  seemed  even  to  aggrayate  the  peculiar 
look  in  question.   I  think  some  such  effect  as  this  on  our 
way  of  feeling  a  difference  will  be  very  generally  admitttnl 
to  follow  from  naming  the  terms  between  which  it  obtains; 
although  I  admit  myself  that  it  is  difficult  to  show  coerci  vt* Ij 
that  naming  or  otherwise  identifying  any  given  pair  of 
hardly  distinguishable  terms  is  essential  to  their  being  felt 
as  different  at  first* 


*Tbe  explftoatton  I  offer  ptentppoMB  that  a  dUEtranoe  too  faint  to  hat* 
any  direct  effect  in  the  way  of  matLing  the  mind  notice  li  ptrm  will  never* 
theleae  be  strong  enough  to  keep  Ite  'terms'  from  calling  up  identical 

associtites.    It  seems  probable  from  many  observations  that  this  is  the  case. 

All  the  facts  of  'unconscious'  inference  are  proofs  of  it.  We  say  a 
painting  '  looks'  like  the  work  of  h  certain  artist,  tboucrh  we  cannot  imme 
the  chfiracteristic  differentia'.  We  .sec  by  a  man's  fnre  that  he  is  >iMr«  re, 
though  we  can  give  uo  deliuite  reason  for  our  faith.  The  facts  of  sense- 
perception  quoted  from  Helmholtz  a  few  i>ages  below  will  be  additiousl 
examples.  Here  Is  another  good  one,  though  it  will  perhape  be  easier 
understood  after  reading  the  chapter  on  Space-perception  than  now. 
Take  two  stereoscopic  slides  and  represent  on  each  half-slide  a  pair  of 
spots,  a  nnd  !>,  hut  make  their  distances  such  that  the  a'n  are  equidistant 
on  both  slides,  whilst  the  ('/s  are  nearer  together  on  slide  1  than  on  slide  2. 
Make  moreover  the  distance  ab  =:ab"'  and  the  distance  ab  =iab".  Then 


8Ud$  1. 


a  b" 

SUie  8.  •  • 

look  successively  at  the  two  slides  stereoecopically.  so  that  the  a*s  in  both 
are  directly  fixated  (that  is,  fall  on  the  two  f oven»  or  centres  of  dlstincl- 
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I  offer  the  explanation  only  as  a  partial  one :  it  certainly 

is  not  complete.  Take  the  way  in  which  pracUce  refine$ 
our  local  discrimination  on  the  skin^  for  example.  Two 
<i<)m pass-points  toucliing  the  palm  of  the  liaud  imist  be 
kept,  say,  half  an  inch  asuuder  in  ordor  not  to  bo  mistaken 
for  one  point  But  at  the  end  of  an  hour  or  so  of  practioe 
-with  them  we  can  distinguish  them  as  two,  eyen  when  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart  If  the  same  two  regions 
of  the  skin  were  constanUy  tonohed^  in  this  experience, 
-ihe  explanation  we  have  been  considering  would  perfectly 
.apply.  Suppose  a  line  ahedef  of  points  upon  the.  skin. 
Suppose  the  local  diflference  of  feeling  between  a  and  /  to 
be  so  strong  as  to  be  instantly  recognized  when  the  points 
ai'ki  simultaneously  t<mched,  but  suppose  that  between  c  and 
^  to  be  at  first  too  small  for  this  purpose.  If  we  began  by 
putting  the  compasses  on  a  and  /  and  gradually  contracted 
their  opening,  the  strong  doubleness  recognised  at  first 
would  still  be  tuggmted^  as  the  compasfr-points  approached 
the  positions  c  and  d ;  for  the  point  e  would  be  so  near  and 
«o  l£ke  it,  as  not  to  be  aroused  without /also  coming  to  mind. 
Similarly  d  would  recall  e  and,  more  remotely,/.  In  such 
wise  c — d  would  no  longer  l)e  bare  c — but  something  more 
like  ahc — def^ — palpably  diftering  impressions.  But  in  ac- 
tual experience  tin*  education  can  take  place  in  a  much  less 
methodical  way,  and  we  learn  at  last  to  discriminate  c  andd 
without  any  constant  adhesion  being  contracted  between 


€st  Tisioo).  The  a's  will  then  appear  single,  and  so  piolMbly  will  the  d'a. 

But  the  now  single-seeming  b  on  slide  1  will  look  nearer,  whilst  that  on 
slide  2  will  look  farther  than  the  a.  But.  if  the  diacrnms  are  rightly  drawn, 
b  and  b'"  miisl  alTect  'identical  '  spots,  spots  equally  fsir  to  the  ritrht  of 
the  fovea,  b  in  the  left  eye  and  b'"  in  the  riu^ht  eye.  The  sjinie  is  irue 
of  b'  and  b  \  Identical  spots  are  spots  whose  sensations  cannot  possibly  be 
dlaerimloAted  m  aucb.  Since  In  these  two  obeervationa^  however,  they 
give  rise  to  such  opposite  perceptions  of  distance,  and  prompt  soch  op* 
podte  tendencies  to  movement  (since  in  slide  1  we  cowmrge  In  looking  from 
« to  ft,  whilst  in  slide  %  we  diverge),  it  follows  that  two  processes  which 
of'cnsion  feelint^  quite  indist in  iriiishable  to  direct  consciousness  may  never- 
theless be  each  allied  with  di'^p  iriite  associates  l>oth  of  a  sensorial  and  of  a 
motor  kind  Of.  Dondcrs.  An  liiv  f.  Ophtlialuiologie,  Bd.  13  (1867).  Tlie 
basii*  of  his  essay  is  llial  we  uinnot  feel  on  which  eye  any  particular  ele. 
ment  of  a  compound  picture  falls,  but  Its  effects  on  our  total  perception 
•differ  in  the  two  eyes. 
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one  of  these  spots  and  ab,  and  the  other  and  ef,  Yolkmann's 
experiments  show  this.  He  and  Fechner,  prompted  bj 
Ozermak's  observation  that  the  skin  of  the  blind  was  twiee 

as  discriminative  as  that  of  seeinpj  folks,  sought  by  experi-  , 
ment  to  show  the  effects  of  practice  upou  theiiiseh  es.    Ther  ! 
discovered  that  even  within  the  limits  of  a  single  sitting  ' 
the  distances  at  which  points  were  felt  double  might  fall 
at  the  end  to  considerablv  less  than  half  of  their  maimitude  ' 
at  the  beginning ;  and  that  some,  though  not  all,  of  this 
improved  sensibility  was  retained  next  day.   But  thej 
also  found  that  exercising  one  part  of  the  skin  in  this  way 
improved  the  discrimination  not  only  of  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  but  of  the  neighbor- 
iiig  ])arts  as  well.    Thus,  at  tlie  beginning  of  an  experinieu-  , 
tal  sitting,  the  compass-points  had  to  l)e  a  Paris  line  asun- 
der, in  order  to  be  distinguislied  by  the  littlo-fiiigpr-tip.  ' 
But  after  exercising  tlie  other  fingers,  it  was  found  that  the  ' 
little-tinger-tip  could  discriminate  points  only  half  a  line 
apart*  The  same  relation  existed  betwixt  divers  points  of 
the  arm  and  hand.t 

Here  it  is  clear  that  the  cause  which  I  first  suggested 
fails  to  apply,  and  that  we  must  invoke  another. 

What  are  the  exact  experimental  phenomena?  The 
spots,  as  such,  are  not  distinctly  located,  and  the  difference, 
as  such,  between  their  feelings,  is  not  distinctly  felt,  until  ' 
the  interval  is  greatf^r  than  the  minimum  required  for  the 
mere  perception  of  their  dovbleness.  What  we  first  feel  is  & 
bluntnesSy  then  a  suspicion  of  doubleness,  which  presently 
becomes  a  distinct  doubleness,  and  at  last  two  different- 
feeling  and  differently  placed  spots  with  a  definite  tract  of 
space  between  them.  Some  of  the  places  we  try  give  us 
this  latest  stage  of  the  perception  immediately  ;  some  only 
give  us  the  earliest ;  and  between  them  are  intermediary 
phuM^s.  But  as  soon  as  the  imcige  of  the  doubleness  as  it  is 
felt  in  tlie  more  discriminative  places  gets  lodged  in  our 
memory,  it  liolps  us  to  find  its  like  in  places  w^here  other- 
wise we  might  have  missed  it,  much  as  the  recent  hearing  of 

*  A.  W.  VolkmaDn  :  Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  Uebung,  etc.,  Leipzig  Be- 
ricbte,  Math.-pbys.  Clasae,  x,  1S88»  p.  67. 
tiM&.tkbellel.p.  48. 
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an  '  overtone '  helps  uh  to  detect  the  latter  in  a  compoiind 
soand  (supra  y  pp.  439-40).  A  dim  doubleness  grows  clearer 
bj  being  assimilated  to  the  image  of  a  distincter  donbleness 
felt  a  moment  before.  It  is  interpreted  bj  means  of  the 
latter.  And  so  is  any  difference,  like  any  other  sort  of  im- 
pression, more  easily  perceived  when  we  carry  in  our  mind  • 
to  meet  it  a  distinct  image  of  what  sort  of  a  thing  we  are  to 
look  for,  of  what  its  nature  is  likely  to  ])e.* 

These  two  processes^  the  reinforcement  of  the  terms  by 
disparate  associates,  and  the  hlling  of  the  memory  with 
past  differences,  of  similar  direction  with  the  present  one, 
but  of  more  conspicnons  amount,  are  the  only  explanaiuma 
Jean  nffer  qf  tht  ^eda  <f  edvetO^  tn  thM  2ifie,  What  is 
accomplished  by  both  processes  is  essentially  the  same 
thing :  they  make  small  differences  affect  us  as  if  they  were 
large  ones — that  large  differences  should  affect  us  as  they  do 
remains  an  inexplicable  fact.  In  principle  these  two  pro- 
cesses ought  to  be  sutHcient  to  account  for  all  possible 
cases.  Whether  in  fact  thev  are  sufficient,  whether  there 
be  no  residual  factor  which  we  have  failed  to  detect  and 
analyze  out»  I  will  not  presume  to  decide. 

FBAOTIGAIi  UKIT  DISOBIHINATIOH'. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  page  509  personal  inter- 
est was  named  as  a  sharpener  of  discriniination  alongside 
of  practice.  But  personal  interest  probably  acts  through 
attention  and  not  in  any  immediate  or  specific  way.  A 
distinction  in  which  we  have  a  practical  stake  is  one  which 
we  concentrate  our  minds  upon  and  which  we  are  on  the 
look-out  for.  We  draw  it  frequently,  and  we  get  all  the 
benefits  of  so  doing,  benefits  which  have  just  been  ex- 
plained. Where,  on  the  other  hand,  a  distinction  has  no 
practical  interest,  where  we  gain  nothing  by  analyzing  a 
feature  from  out  of  the  compound  total  of  which  it  forms  a 

*  Professor  Lipps  accounts  for  the  tnclile  discriminatioD  of  the  bliud 
In  a  way  which  (divested  of  its '  mythological '  aasumptions)  weina  to  me 
cnentially  to  agree  with  thia.  Stronger  ideas  are  mippoeed  to  ralae  weaker 
ooea  over  the  threshold  of  oonsclousness  by  fusing  with  them,  the  tendeO' 
e$  to  fuse  heing  proportiooal  to  tlic^  sirnilnrity  of  the  Ideas.  QT.  Grundtat- 
SMhen,  etc.,  pp.  28S-« ;  alio  pp.  118.  m,  02^-7. 
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part,  we  contract  a  habit  of  leaving  it  unnoticed,  and  at  last 
grow  callous  to  its  presence.  Helmholts  was  the  first  pey- 
chologbt  who  dwelt  on  these  facts  as  emphaticallj  as  ther 
deserve,  and  I  can  do  no  better  than  quote  his  Tery  worda 

'*  We  are  accustomed,"  he  says,  "in  a  lar^;o  number  of  cases  where 
sensations  of  different  kinds,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  Ixxiy,  exi^t 
simultaneously,  to  r('co«;nize  that  they  are  distinct  as  soon  as  they  are 
pt'it  rived,  and  to  direct  our  attention  at  will  to  any  one  of  iheuj  st'\ni- 
ratt'ly.  Thus  at  any  moment  we  can  be  separately  conscious  of  what 
we  see,  of  what  we  hear,  of  what  we  feel ;  and  distinguish  wliat  we  feel 
in  a  tinger  or  in  the  great  toe,  whether  pressure,  gentle  touch,  or 
warmth.  So  also  in  the  field  of  vision.  Indeed,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to 
show  in  what  follows,  we  readily  distingoish  our  sensatioDs  from  one 
another  uhm  tew  have  a  preeUe  knowUdge  that  they  are  oompoaite,  as» 
for  example,  when  we  have  heoome  certain,  by  freqaently  repeated  and 
invariable  experience,  that  our  present  sensation  arises  from  the  simol- 
taneous  action  of  many  independent  stimuli,  each  of  which  uaually  ex- 
cites an  equally  well-known  individual  sensation.** 

Tills,  it  will  be  observed,  is  only  another  statement  of  our 
law,  that  the  only  individual  components  which  we  can 
pick  ()nt  of  compounds  are  those  of  whicli  we  have  inde- 
pendent knowledge  in  a  separate  form. 

«*  This  induces  us  to  think  that  nothiqg  can  be  easier,  when  a  num- 
ber of  different  sensations  are  simultaneously  excited,  than  to  distin- 
guish them  individually  from  each  other,  and  that  this  is  an  innate 
faculty  of  our  minds. 

**Thus  we  find,  among  other  things,  that  it  Is  quite  a  matter  of 
course  to  hear  separately  the  different  musical  tones  which  come  to  our 
senses  collectively;  and  we  expect  that  in  every  case  when  two  of  them 
occur  together,  we  sliall  Ix?  able  to  do  thr  like. 

"The  matter  beeomes  very  ditferent  when  we  set  to  workto  investi- 
gate the  mort'  unusual  eases  of  perception,  and  seek  more  eompletely  to 
understand  the  conditions  under  wliich  Hu'  above-mentioned  distinction 
can  or  cannot  be  made,  as  is  tlie  case  in  the  physiology  of  the  senses. 
"NVe  then  become  aware  that  ttvo  different  kinds  or  grades  mn,st  be  </w- 
tinyuished  in  our  befx>ming  cotisciowf  of  a  seiutation.  The  lower  gnwle 
of  this  consciousness  is  that  in  whi<di  the  influence  of  the  seusatiuu  in 
question  makes  itself  felt  only  in  the  conceptions  we  form  of  external 
things  and  processes,  and  assists  in  determining  them.  This  can  take 
place  without  our  needing,  or  indeed  being  able,  to  ascertain  to  wbst 
particular  part  of  our  sensations  we  owe  this  or  that  ciroumstanoe  m 
our  perceptions.  In  this  case  we  will  say  that  the  impresmon  of  the 
sensation  in  question  is  perceived  synthetically.  The  second  higher 
jprade  is  when  we  immediately  distinguish  the  sensation  in  qnestkm  sr 
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401  existing  part  of  the  sum  of  the  sensations  excited  in  us.  We  will 
«ay,  then,  that  the  sensation  is  perceived  analytically.  The  two  oases 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  eaoh  other."  * 

By  the  sensation  being  perceived  synthetically,  Helm- 
holtz  means  that  it  is  not  discriminated  at  all,  bnt  only  felt 
in  a  mass  with  other  simnltaneons  sensations   That  it  is 

felt  there  he  thinks  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  our  judg- 
ment  of  the  total  will  cliauge  if  auytliing  occurs  to  alter^ 
the  outer  cause  of  the  sensation. t  The  following  pages 
from  an  earlier  edition  show  what  the  concrete  cases  of 
synthetic  perception  and  what  those  of  analytic  perception 
Are  wont  to  be : 

In  the  use  of  our  senses,  practioe  and  experience  play  a  much  larger 
part  than  we  ordinarily  suppose.  Our  sensations  are  in  the  first  in- 
stance important  only  in  so  far  as  they  enable  us  to  judge  rightly  of 
the  world  about  us ;  and  our  practice  in  discriminating  between  them 
naually  goes  only  just  far  enough  to  meet  this  end.  We  are,  however, 
too  much  disposed  to  think  that  we  must  be  immediately  conscious  of 
every  ingredient  of  our  sensations.  This  natural  projudico  is  duo  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  indeed  eonseious.  immtdiately  and  without  elTort, 
of  everything  in  our  sensations  which  has  a  i)earint:  upon  those  j^racti- 
cal  pnrjxises,  for  the  sake  of  wliieh  wo  wish  to  know  the  outer  worhi. 
I>aily  and  hourly,  during  our  whole  life,  we  keep  our  senses  in  training 
for  this  end  exclusively,  and  for  its  sake  our  experiences  are  accumu- 
lated. But  even  within  the  sphere  of  these  sensations,  which  do  corre- 
spond to  outer  things,  training  and  practice  make  themselves  felt  It  is 
wen  known  how  much  finer  and  quicker  the  painter  is  in  discriminating 
eolors  and  illuminations  than  one  whose  eye  is  not  trained  in  these 
matters ;  how  the  musician  and  the  musical-instrument  maker  perceive 
with  ease  and  certainty  differences  of  pitch  and  tone  which  for  the  ear 
of  the  layman  do  not  exist;  and  how  even  in  the  inferior  realms  of 
•cookery  and  wine-judging  it  takes  a  long  habit  of  comparing  to  make  a 
master.  But  more  strikingly  still  is  seen  the  effect  of  practice  when 
we  pass  to  sensations  which  depend  only  on  inner  conditions  of  our 
organs,  and  which,  not  corresponding  at  all  to  outer  things  or  to  their 
effects  upon  us.  are  therefore  of  no  value  in  t^ivin^'  us  information  alnjut 
the  outer  world.  The  physiolofjy  of  tiie  sense-origans  has,  in  recent 
times,  made  us  aeciuaitited  with  a  number  of  such  i»henomena,  discov- 
ered partly  in  conseipieuce  of  theoretic  speculations  and  questionings, 
partly  by  individuals,  like  Goethe  and  Purkinje,  specially  endowed  by 
nature  with  talent  for  this  sort  of  observation.  These  so-called  subjeo- 


*  Sensations  of  Tone.  8d  English  Edition,  p. 

f  Compare  as  to  this,  however,  what  I  said  above,  Chapter  Y,  pp 
179-17e. 
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tive  phenomena  are  extraortlinarily  hard  to  find  ;  and  when  they  are 
oiu'c  found,  sjx'cial  aids  for  the  attention  ai'c  alm(^st  always  nxiuired  lo 
ol)serve  them.  It  is  usmiUy  hard  to  notice  tlie  phenomenon  again  evea 
when  one  knows  already  the  description  of  the  first  observer.  The 
reiuson  is  that  we  are  not  oidy  unpractised  in  singling  out  these  subjec- 
tive seusiitions,  but  that  we  are,  on  the  eoutrary,  most  thoroughly 
trained  in  abstracting  our  attention  from  them,  because  they  woulJ 
only  hinder  us  in  obierring  tlie  outer  world.  Only  when  their  inten- 
sity is  80  strong  as  actually  to  hinder  us  in  obserriog  the  cater  worid 
do  we  begin  to  notice  them ;  or  they  may  sometimes,  in  dreaming  and 
delirium,  form  the  starting  point  of  hallucinations. 

"  Let  me  give  a  few  well-known  oases,  taken  from  physiological  optica 
as  examples.  Every  eye  probably  contains  musca  ToiHanie»,  so  called ; 
these  are  fibres,  granules,  etc.,  floating  in  the  vitreous  humor,  throvii^ 
their  shadows  on  the  retina,  and  appearing  in  the  field  of  vision  » 
little  dark  moving  spots.  They  are  most  easily  detected  by  l(X)king  at- 
tentively at  a  broad,  bright,  blank  surface  like  the  sky.  Most  persf»ri* 
who  have  not  had  their  attention  expressly  called  to  the  existence  of 
these  ligures  are  apt  to  notice  them  for  the  tirst  time  when  some  ail- 
ment befalls  their  eyes  and  attracts  their  attention  to  the  subjective 
state  of  thcvse  organs.  The  usual  complaint  then  is  that  the  pnojiccr 
volUant€»  came  in  with  the  malady  ;  and  this  often  makes  the  ()atieni& 
very  anxious  about  these  harmless  things,  and  attentive  to  all  their 
peculiarities.  It  is  then  hard  work  to  make  them  believe  that  tbeK 
figures  have  existed  throughout  all  their  previous  life,  and  that  all 
healthy  eyes  contain  them.  I  knew  an  old  gentleman  who  onoe  had 
occasion  to  cover  one  of  his  eyes  which  had  accidentally  become  dis- 
eased, and  who  was  then  in  no  small  degree  shocked  at  finding  that  bis 
other  eye  was  totally  blind ;  with  a  sort  of  blindness,  moreover,  wbidi 
must  have  lasted  years,  and  yet  he  never  was  aware  of  it. 

"  Who,  besides,  would  Ix^lieve  without  performing  the  appropriate  ex 
periments.  that  when  one  of  his  eyes  is  closed  there  is  a  great  gap,  thes*? 
called  *  blind  spot,'  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  field  of  the  open  eye.  in 
which  he  sees  nothing  at  all,  but  which  he  fills  out  with  his  iniai^ination  ? 
Mariotte,  who  wiui  led  by  theoretic  speculations  to  discover  this 
phenomenon,  awakened  no  small  surprise  when  he  showed  it  at  the 
court  of  Charles  II.  of  England.  The  experiment  was  at  that  time 
repeated  with  many  variations,  and  became  a  fashionable  amusement. 
The  gap  is,  in  fact,  so  large  that  seven  full  moons  alongside  of  each 
other  would  not  cover  its  diameter,  and  that  a  man*s  6  or  7  feet 
off  disai^peais  within  it.  In  our  ordinary  use  of  vision  this  great  hole 
in  the  field  fails  utterly  to  be  noticed ;  because  our  eyes  are  oonstantiy 
wandering,  and  the  moment  an  object  interests  us  we  turn  them  full 
upon  it  So  it  follows  that  the  object  which  at  any  actual  moment 
excites  our  attention  never  happens  to  fall  upon  this  gap,  and  thus  it 
is  that  we  never  grow  conscious  of  the  blind  spot  in  the  field.  In  order 
to  notice  it,  we  must  first  purposely  rivet  our  gase  upon  one  object  and 
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then  moTe  about  a  second  object  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  blind  spot^ 
4itriying  meanwhile  to  otteml  to  this  latter  without  moving  the  direction 
of  onr  gase  from  the  flrBt  object  This  rons  oonnter  to  all  onr  habits,  and 
is  tberefore  a  difficult  thing  to  accomplish.  With  some  people  it  is  even 
4in  impossibility.  But  only  when  it  is  accomplished  do  we  see  the 
aeoond  object  yanish  and  convince  ourselves  ot  the  existence  of  this 

Finally,  let  me  refer  to  the  doable  images  of  ordinary  binocular 
vision.  Whenever  we  look  at  a  point  with  both  eyes,  all  objects  on  this 
sido  of  it  or  l>eyond  it  appear  double.  It  takes  but  a  moderate  offort  of 
observation  to  a.'^certain  thi.s  fac  t :  and  from  thi.s  we  may  conclude  that 
we  have  Ix'en  st  t  int;  the  far  j^ivater  jiart  of  the  external  world  double 
^11  our  lives,  although  nuuihers  of  persons  are  unaware  of  it,  and  are 
in  tht'  higlu'>t  degree  astorii.shed  wlien  it  is  brouglit  to  their  attention. 
As  a  matter  of  faet,  we  never  hdce  .seen  in  this  double  fasliioii  any 
particuUir  object  upon  which  our  attention  was  directed  at  the  time ; 
for  npon  such  objects  we  always  converge  both  ^yes.  In  the  habitual 
use  of  our  eyes,  our  attention  is  always  withdrawn  from  such  objects 
give  us  double  images  at  the  time ;  this  is  the  reason  why  we  so 
aeldom  learn  that  these  images  exist  In  order  to  find  them  we  must 
set  our  attention  a  new  and  unusual  task ;  we  must  make  it  explore 
the  lateral  parts  of  the  field  of  vision,  not,  as  usual,  to  find  what  objects 
iire  there»  but  to  analyse  our  sensations.  Then  only  do  we  notice  this 
phenomenon.* 

**The  same  difficulty  which  is  found  in  the  observation  of  subjective 
sens«itions  to  which  no  exttTiial  ohjcct  corresponds  is  found  also  in  the 
analysis  of  conii)ouud  sensations  which  correspond  to  a  single  olijcct. 
Of  this  sort  are  many  of  our  sensations  of  sound.  When  the  sound  of 
a  violin,  no  matter  liow  often  we  hear  it.  excites  over  and  over  again 
in  our  ear  the  .sime  sum  of  jtai  tial  tones,  the  result  is  that  our  feelinj? 
of  this  sum  of  tones  ends  by  beeouung  for  our  mind  a  mere  sign  for  the 
voice  of  the  violin.  Another  combination  of  partial  tones  becomes  the 
sensible  sign  of  the  voice  of  a  clarionet,  etc.  And  the  oftener  any  such 
•combination  is  heard,  the  more  accustomed  we  grow  to  perceiving  it  as 
an  integral  total,  and  the  harder  it  becomes  to  analyse  it  by  immediate 
ohaervation.  I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
the  analysis  of  the  notes  of  the  human  voice  in  singing  is  relatively  so 

*  When  a  pei-son  stpiinl-s,  double  ininires  arc  formed  in  tlic  centre  of  the 
field.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  mo^t  xqiiiiiit  is  are  found  blind  of  one  eve  or 
ulmost  so  ;  and  it  has  long  been  supposed  amoDgst  optithuhnologisis  thai 
the  blindnen  is  a  seoondary  affection  superinduced  by  the  voluDtary  sup- 
pressioD  of  one  of  the  sets  of  double  images,  in  other  words  by  the  positive 
«nd  persistent  refusal  to  use  one  of  the  eyes.  This  explanation  of  the 
blindness  has,  however,  been  called  in  (piestion  of  late  years.  See,  for  a 
brief  account  of  the  matter,  O.  F.  Wadsworth  in  lioston  .Med.  and  Surg. 
Journ.,  cxvi.  49  (Jan.  20,  '87),  and  the  replies  by  Derby  and  others  a  little 
inter. — W.  J. 
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difflealt.    Such  fusions  of  many  sensations  into  what,  to  conacuMf 

perception,  seems  a  simple  whole,  abound  in  all  onr  seofles.  , 

"Physiolorjical  optics  affords  other  interesting  examples.  Tlie  per- 
ception of  the  bodily  form  of  a  near  object  comes  about  through  the 
combination  of  two  diverse  pictures  which  the  eyes  .severally  receive 
from  it,  and  whose  diversity  is  due  to  the  different  position  of  each  e\>\ 
altering  the  pJTspcctivc  view  of  wliat  is  Ix'fore  it.  Before  the  invenli<ia 
of  the  stereoscope  this  e.xjilanation  could  only  be  assumed  hy|)Otheticidly; 
but  it  can  now  l>e  proved  at  any  moment  by  the  use  of  the  instrument. 
Into  the  stereoscope  we  insert  two  tlat  drawings,  representing  ihv  two 
perspective  views  of  the  two  eyes,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  eye  sets  | 
its  own  Tiew  in  the  proper  place ;  and  we  obtain,  in  oonseqaence,  th» 
perception  of  a  single  extended  solid,  as  oomplete  and  yivid  as  if  ve 
had  the  real  object  before  ns. 

**  Now  we  can,  it  is  true,  by  shutting  one  eye  after  the  other  and  at- 
tending to  the  point,  recognize  the  difference  in  the  pietnree — at  least  I 
when  it  is  not  too  small.  But,  for  the  stereoscojiie  perception  of  solidity, 
pictures  suffice  wliose  difference  is  so  extraordinarily  slight  as  hardly 
to  be  recognized  by  the  most  careful  comparison  ;  and  it  is  certain  that^ 
in  our  ordinary  careless  observing  of  bodily  objects,  we  never  dream 
that  the  percej»tion  is  due  to  two  |)ersiK'Ctive  vi«'ws  fused  into  one,  \w- 
cause  it  is  an  entirely  ditTerent  kind  of  percept  ion  from  that  of  either 
Hat  per.>pe(  live  view  by  itself.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  tlial  two  different 
sen.sations  of  our  two  eyes  fuse  into  a  third  perception  entirely  differeiit 
from  either.  Just  as  partial  tones  fuse  into  the  perception  of  a  rertam 
instrument's  voice  ;  and  just  as  we  learn  to  separate  the  partial  tones 
of  a  vibrating  string  by  pinching  a  nodal  point  and  letting  them  sound 
in  isolation ;  so  we  learn  to  separate  the  images  on  the  two  eyes  by 
opening  and  dosing  them  alternately. 

**  There  are  other  much  more  complex  instances  of  the  way  in  which 
many  sensations  may  combine  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  quite  simple 
perception.  When,  for  example  we  perceive  an  object  in  a  certain 
direction^  we  must  somehow  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  certain  of 
our  optic  nerve-fibres,  and  no  others,  are  impressed  by  its  light.  Fur- 
thermore, we  must  rightly  judge  the  ywsition  of  our  eyes  in  oor  head, 
and  of  our  head  upon  our  lx)dy,  by  means  of  feelings  in  our  I've-muscles 
and  our  neck-niuseles  respectively.  If  any  of  these  proces.-^es  is  dis- 
turbed we  get  a  fal.se  perception  of  the  object's  position.  The  n^Tve- 
tibres  can  be  ehang«Ml  by  a  j^risni  l>i>fore  the  eye;  or  the  eyebalTs  |><>sition 
chang<Hl  by  pressing  the  organ  towards  one  side;  and  such  experiments 
show  that,  for  the  simple  seeing  of  the  position  of  an  object,  sensations 
of  these  two  sorts  must  concur.  But  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
gather  this  directly  from  the  sensible  impression  which  the  object 
makes.  Even  when  we  have  made  experiments  and  convinced  ourselves 
in  every  possible  manner  that  such  must  be  the  fact,  it  9tiU  remains 
bidden  from  our  immediate  introspective  observation. 

These  examples"  [of  *  synthetic  perception,'  perception  in  which 
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each  oontributory  seoBation  is  felt  in  the  whole,  luid  is  a  oo-determiiumt 
of  what  the  whole  shall  be,  hot  does  not  attract  the  attention  to  its 
aepaimte  self]  '*  may  suffice  to  show  the  vital  part  which  the  direction 
of  attention  and  practice  in  observing  play  in  sense-perception.  To 
apply  this  now  to  the  e&r.  Tlie  ordinary  tasic  which  our  ear  has  to 
aolve  when  many  sounds  ajssail  it  at  once  Is  to  disceni  the  voices  of  the 
several  sounding  bodies  or  instruments  engaged  :  beyond  this  it  has  no 
objeetivo  interost  in  analyzing.  We  wish  to  know,  when  many  men  are 
speaking  toirt  i  lu  r.  wliat  each  one  says.  whoTi  many  instruments  and 
•voiees  combine,  which  niclo'ly  is  cxi'LiUcd  by  each'.  Any  diH'per 
analysis,  such  jus  that  of  each  S4^*|)arate  note  into  its  partial  tones 
Calthough  it  might  be  [>erformed  by  the  siime  means  and  faculty  of 
hearing  a^  the  first  analysis)  would  tell  us  nothing  new  about  the 
sources  of  sound  actually  present,  but  might  lead  ns  astray  as  to  their 
number.  For  this  reason  we  confine  onr  attention  in  analyzing  a  mass 
of  sound  to  the  scTeral  instmments*  Toices,  and  expressly  abstain,  as  it 
were,  from  discriminating  the  elementary  components  of  the  Utter.  In 
this  last  sort  of  discrimination  we  are  as  unpractised  as  we  are,  on  the 
contrary*  well  trained  in  the  former  kind.*'  * 


♦  Tonempfimluugen,  Dritte  Autlage.  pp.  102-107. — The  reader  who 
haa  assimilated  the  contents  of  our  Chapter  V,  above,  will  doubtless 
have  remarked  that  the  illuitrlous  physiologist  has  fallen,  in  these  pan- 
graphs,  into  that  sort  of  interpretation  of  the  facts  which  we  there 
tried  to  prove  erroneous.  Helmboltz,  however,  is  no  more  careless  than 
most  pigrchologists  in  confomiding  together  the  object  perceived,  the 
organic  conditions  of  the  jjerccption,  and  tlu-  sensations  which  irotild 
be  excited  by  the  scvcml  parts  of  the  object,  or  by  the  several  organic 
conditions,  provided  they  came  into  iicliou  separately  or  were  septiralely 
attended  to,  and  in  assuming  that  what  is  true  of  any  one  of  these  sorts  of 
fact  must  be  true  of  the  other  sorts  slso.  If  each  organic  condition  or  part 
of  the  ot^Ject  is  there,  its  sensation,  he  thinks,  must  t>e  there  also,  only  in 
a  '  riynthetic '—which  is  indistinguishable  from  what  the  authors  whom  we 
formerly  reviewed  called  an  '  unconscious  ' — state.  I  will  not  repeat  argu- 
ments sutticicntly  detailed  in  the  earlier  chapter  fs<'e  especially  pp.  170-176), 
but  simply siiy  that  what  he  calls  the  '  fusion  of  uiany  stundtioim  into  one' 
is  really  the  production  of  one  sensation  by  the  co-operation  of  numy  organic 
conditions;  and  that  what  perception  fails  to  discrimiuate  (when  it  is 
'  synthetic  *)  is  not  mnmUoiu  already  existent  but  not  singled  out,  but  new 
objective/oslt,  judged  truer  then  the  fisctsalresdy  synthetically  peroeived — 
two  Yiews  of  the  solid  body,  many  harmonic  tones,  instead  of  one  view  and 
one  tone,  states  of  the  eyeball-muscles  thitherto  unknown,  sod  the  like. 
These  new  facts,  when  tirst  discovered,  are  known  in  states  of  conscious- 
ness never  till  that  moment  exactly  reali/.cd  before,  states  of  consciousness 
which  at  the  same  time  judge  them  to  be  detertniuations  of  the  snxme 
inaiier  of  faei  which  was  previously  realized.  All  that  Helraholtz  says  of 
the  conditions  which  hinder  and  further  analysis  applies  just  as  naturally 
to  the  analysis,  through  the  sdvent  of  new  feelings,  of  of^^eU  into  their  cle- 
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After  all  we  haTe  said,  no  oomment  seems  called  far 
upon  these  interesting  and  important  facts  and  reflecticms 
of  Helmholtz. 


meiit8»  as  to  the  analysis  of  aggregate  feelings  into  elementaiy  f eeUnga  rap- 
posed  to  have  been  hidden  in  them  all  the  whUe. 

The  reader  can  himself  apply  ihiscriticism  to  the  following  passages  ftoB 
Lol/.e  aud  Stiimpf  re.>i)c'cUvc'ly,  which  I  herause  they  are  the  ablefl 

expressions  of  the  view  opposed  to  my  ow  n.  Jiolh  authors,  it  seems  to  me. 
commit  the  psychologist's  fallacy,  aud  allow  their  later  knowledge  of  the 
things  felt  to  tie  foiited  Into  their  aooount  of  the  primittve  way  of  feeling 
them. 

Lotie  says;  "It  is  indubitable  tliat  the  simultaneous  aasault  of  a 

^riety  of  different  stimuli  on  different  senses,  or  even  on  the  same  sense, 
puts  us  into  a  state  of  confused  general  feeling  iu  which  we  are  certainly 
not  conscious  of  clearly  distinguishing  the  dillereul  inipressious.  Still  it 
does  not  follow  thai  in  such  a  case  we  have  a  jmsitive  perception  of  an 
actual  unity  of  the  contents  of  our  ideas,  arising  from  Iheir  mixture  ;  our 
state  of  mind  seems  rather  to  consist  iu  (1)  the  consciousness  of  our  inabil- 
ity to  separate  what  really  has  remained  dlverae,  and  (2)  In  the  general 
feeling  of  the  disturbance  produced  In  the  economy  of  our  body  by  the 
simultaneous  assault  of  the  stimuli.  .  .  .  Not  that  the  sensations  melt  into 
one  another,  but  simply  that  the  act  of  distinguishing  them  is  abeent;  and 
this  again  certainly  not  so  far  that  the  fact  of  the  difference  remains 
entirely  unperoeived,  but  only  so  far  ns  to  prevent  iis  from  determining  the 
amount  of  the  difference,  and  from  apprehending  other  relations  b<*twecn 
the  different  impressions.  Anyone  who  i.s  annoyed  at  one  and  the  same 
time  by  glowing  heat,  dazzling  light,  deafening  noise,  and  an  offensive 
smell,  will  certainly  not  fuse  these  disparate  sensations  into  a  single  one 
wUh  a  single  content  which  could  be  sensuously  percelTed ;  tbey  remain 
for  him  in  separation,  and  he  merely  finds  It  impossible  to  be  conscious  of 
one  of  them  apart  from  the  others.  But,  further,  hewlll  have  a  feeling  of 
discomfort — what  I  mentioned  above  as  the  Moond  constituent  of  his  whole 
state.  For  every  stimulus  which  produces  In  consciousness  a  definite  con- 
tent of  sensation  is  also  a  detinite  degree  of  <listurl>ance.  and  therefore 
nuikes  a  call  u|)on  tlie  forces  of  the  Tierves ;  and  tiie  sum  of  thu*^  little 
changes,  which  iu  their  character  as  disturbances  are  not  so  diverse  as  the 
contents  of  consciousness  tbey  give  rise  to,  produce  the  general  feeling 
which,  added  to  the  inability  to  dlslliiguisb.  deludes  us  into  the  belief  In 
an  actual  absence  of  diversity  in  our  sensations.  It  Is  only  In  some  snch 
way  as  this,  apiin.  that  T  can  imagine  that  state  which  is  sometimes  de- 
SCribcMi  as  the  beginning  of  our  whole  education,  a  state  whi<  h  iu  itself  is 
supposed  to  be  simple,  and  to  be  afterwards  divided  into  different  sensa- 
tions by  an  activity  of  separation,  No  activity  of  separation  in  the  world 
could  establish  dillerences  where  no  real  diversitv  existed  ;  for  it  would 
have  nothing  to  guide  it  to  the  places  where  It  was  to  establish  them,  or  to 
hidlcate  the  width  it  was  to  give  them."  (Metaphysic.  §  260.  English  trans- 
lation.) 

Stumpf  writes  as  follows :  "  Of  coexistent  sensations  there  are  si 
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REACTION-TIME  APTEB  DISOBXMTNATION. 

The  time  required  /or  diaeriminaHon  has  been  made  a    !^ ^ 
subject  of  experimental  measnxement.  Wnndt  calls  it  Un- 
terscheidnngszeU.    His  subjects  (whose  simple  reactaon-time 

— see  p.  86  ff. — bad  previously  been  determined)  were  re- 
quired to  make  a  luoveinent,  always  the  same,  the  instant 
they  discerned  ivhich  of  two  or  more  signals  they  received. 
The  exact  time  of  the  signal  and  that  of  the  movement 
y^'ere  automatically  registered  by  a  galvanic  chronoscope. 
The  particular  signal  to  be  received  was  unknown  in  ad- 
vance, and  the  excess  of  time  occupied  by  those  reactions 
in  which  its  character  had  first  to  be  discerned,  over  the 
4edmple  reaction-tune,  measured,  according  to  Wundt»  the 
time  required  for  the  act  of  discrimination.  It  was  found 
louger  when  four  different  signals  were  irregnhirlv  used 
than  when  only  two  were  used.  In  the  former  case  it 
averaged,  for  three  observers  respectively  (the  signals  be- 
ing the  sudden  appearance  of  a  black  or  of  a  white  object), 

0.050  sec; 

0.047  « 

0.079  « 


ways  a  large  number  undiscriminated  in  consciousness,  or  (if  one  prefer 
to  call  what  is  undiscriminated  unconscious)  in  the  soul.  They  are,  bow- 
ever,  not  fused  into  a  simple  quality.  When,  on  entering  a  room,  we 
receive  sensadons  of  odor  and  wannth  together,  without  expressly  attend- 
ing to  either,  the  two  qualities  of  sensation  era  not,  as  it  were,  an  entirely 
new  simple  quality,  which  first  at  the  moment  in  which  attention  analyti- 
cally steps  in  cfiangeH  ijito  smell  and  wiirmth.  .  .  .  lu  such  cases  we  find 
ourselves  in  presence  of  an  indefinable,  unnainuhle  total  of  feelinir.  And 
when,  after  successfully  analyzing  ihib  total,  we  call  it  back  to  memory,  as 
it  was  in  its  unanalyzed  state,  and  compare  it  with  the  elements  we  have 
found,  the  latter  (as  it  seems  to  me)  may  be  recogniased  as  real  parts  con- 
tained in  the  former,  and  the  former  seen  to  be  their  sum.  So,  for  example^ 
when  we  clearly  perceive  that  the  content  of  our  sensation  of  oil  of  pepper- 
ment  is  partly  a  sensation  of  taste  and  partly  one  of  temperature."  (Ton- 
psycholotrie.  i.  107.) 

I  should  i^rcfer  to  say  that  we  perceive  that  objective  fact,  known  to  us 
as  the  peppermint  taste,  to  contain  those  other  objective  facts  known  Jis 
aromatic  or  sapid  quality,  and  coldness,  respectively.   No  ground  to  sup- 
pose that  the  vehicle  of  this  last  very- complex  perception  has  any  Identity 
with  the  earlier  p^yohoels^least  of  all  is  contained  in  it. 
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In  the  latter  case,  a  red  and  a  green  signal  being  added  to 
the  former  onesi  it  became,  for  the  same  observers, 

0.167 ; 

0.073; 

0.132.* 

Later,  in  Wnndt's  Laboratory,  Herr  Tischer  made  manj 
careful  ex])eiiinents  after  the  same  method,  where  the  facts 
to  be  discriminated  were  the  different  degrees  of  loudness 
in  the  sound  which  served  as  a  signal.  I  subjoin  Herr 
Tischer's  table  of  results,  explaining  that  each  vertical  col- 
nmn  after  the  first  gives  the  average  results  obtained  from 
a  distinct  individual,  and  that  the  figure  in  the  first  colnmn 
stands  for  the  number  of  possible  loudnesses  that  might  be 
expected  in  the  particular  series  of  reactions  made.  The 
times  are  expressed  in  thousandths  of  a  second. 


6       1  8.5 

10.75 

10.7 

88 

1  53 

8 

10 

14.4 

19.9 

93.7 

08.6 

67.8 

4 

16.7 

20.8 

99 

99.1 

75 

84 

5 

25.6 

81 

.  •  •  • 

40.1 

95.5 

188 1 

The  interesting  points  here  are  the  great  individual  varia- 
tions, and  the  rapid  way  in  which  the  time  for  discrimina- 
tion increases  with  the  number  of  ])ossible  terms  to  dis- 
criminate. The  individual  variations  are  largely  due  to 
want  of  practice  in  the  particular  task  set,  but  partly  also 
to  discrepancies  in  the  psychic  process.  One  gentleman 
said,  for  example,  that  in  the  experiments  with  three 
sounds,  he  kept  the  image  of  the  middle  one  ready  in  his 
mind,  and  compared  what  he  heard  as  either  louder,  lower, 
or  the  same.  His  discrimination  among  three  possibilities 
became  thus  very  similar  to  a  discrimination  between  two.^ 
Mr.  J.  M.  Cattell  found  he  could  get  no  results  by  this 
method,^  and  reverted  to  one  used  by  observers  previous 

♦  Physiol.  Psych.,  ii.  248. 

t  Wuntli's  Philos.  btudien,  i.  627. 

X  Ibid.  p.  530. 

g  Mind,  XI.  877  ff.  He  says:  '*  I  apparently  either  dlBtinguisbed  the 
impresBion  and  made  the  motioD  dmultaoeoiuly,  or  if  I  tried  to  avoid  Uu» 
hy  widtiog  until  I  had  formed  a  diatinct  impreaaion  before  I  began  t» 

make  the  motion,  I  added  to  the  simple  reaction*  not  only  a  pevoeption, 
but  a  volition." — Whicli  remark  may  well  confirm  our  doubts  as  to  the 
strict  ptifchologie  worth  of  any  of  these  measurements. 
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to  Wnndt  and  whiob  Wnndt  had  rejected.   This  is  the 

einfache  Wahlmethode,  as  Wundt  calls  it.  The  reacter 
awaits  the  signal  and  reacts  if  it  is  of  ono  sort,  but  omits  to 
act  if  it  is  of  another  sort.  The  reaction  tlius  occurs  after 
discrimination ;  the  motor  impulse  cannot  be  sent  to  the 
hand  until  the  subject  knows  what  the  signal  is.  The 
nerrons  impulse,  as  Mr.  Cattell  says,  must  probably  trayel 
to  tiie  cortex  and  excite  changes  there,  causing  in  conscious- 
ness the  perception  of  the  signal.  These  changes  occupy 
the  time  of  discrimination  (or  2)erccption-time,  as  it  is  called 
by  Mr.  0.)  But  thm  a  nervous  impulse  must  descend  from 
the  cortex  to  the  lower  motor  centre  which  stands  primed 
aud  ready  to  discharp^e  ;  and  this,  as  Mr.  C.  says,  gives  a 
will-time  as  well.  The  total  reaction-time  thus  includes 
both  '  will-time  *  and  '  discrimination-time/  But  as  the 
centrifugal  aud  centripetal  processes  occupying  these  two 
times  respectively  are  probably  about  the  same,  and  th» 
time  used  in  the  cortex  is  about  equally  divided  between 
the  perception  of  the  signal  and  the  preparation  of  the 
motor  discharge,  if  we  divide  it  equally  between  percep- 
tion (discrimination)  and  volition,  the  error  cannot  be 
great.*  We  can  moreover  chjiuf^e  the  nature  of  the  per-, 
coption  without  alteriii}^^  the  will-tinio,  and  thus  investigate 
with  considerable  thoroughness  the  length  of  the  percep- 
tion-time. 

Quided  by  these  principles,  Prof.  Cattell  found  the  time 
required  for  distinguishing  a  white  signal  from  no  signal 
to  be,  in  two  observers : 

0.030  sec      and      0.060  sec; 
that  for  distinguishing  one  color  from  another  was  simi- 
larly : 

0.100  and  10.10; 

that  for  diftti"g^"«hing  a  certain  color  from  ten  other  col- 
ors: 

0.105  and       0.117 ; 

that  for  d^^tifignialiing  the  letter  A  in  ordinary  print  from 
the  letter  Z: 

0.142  and  0.137; 


♦Mlud,  XI.  3. 
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that  for  distinguishing  a  given  letter  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  alphabet  (not  leaoting  until  that  letter  appeared) 

0.119  and      0.116 ; 

that  for  distinguishing  a  word  from  any  of  twenty-fiye  other 

words,  from 

0,118  sec.        to        0.158  sec. 
The  difference  dependinpj  on  tlie  length  of  the  words  and 
the  familiarity  of  the  language  to  which  thej  belonged. 

Prof.  Cattail  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  time  for 
distinguishing  a  word  is  often  but  little  more  than  that  for 
distinguishing  a  letter : 

"We  do  not,  therefore,  distinguish  separately  the  letters  of  which 
a  word  is  oomposod,  but  the  word  as  a  whole.  The  application  of  this  in 
teaching  children  to  read  is  erident.** 

He  also  finds  a  great  difference  in  the  time  with  which 
various  letters  are  distinguished,  E  being  particolarlj 
bad* 

I  have,  in  describing  these  experiments,  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  previous  writers  and  spoken  as  if  the  process  by 
which  the  nature  of  the  signal  determines  the  reaction  were 
identical  with  the  ordinary  conscious  process  of  discrimina- 
tive perception  and  volition.  I  am  convincctl,  however, 
that  this  is  not  the  case  ;  and  that  although  the  results  are  the 
same,  the  form  of  consciousness  is  quite  different.  The  reader 
will  remember  my  contention  {supra,  p.  90  ff.)  that  the  simple 
reaction-time  (usually  supposed  to  include  a  conscions  pro- 
cess of  perceiving)  really  measures  nothing  but  a  reflex 
act.  Anyone  who  will  perform  reactions  with  discrimina- 
tion will  easily  oouTinoe  himself  that  the  process  here  also 
is  far  more  like  a  reflex,  than  like  a  deliberate,  operation.  I 
have  made,  with  myself  and  students,  a  large  number  of 
measurements  where  the  signal  expected  was  in  one  series 
a  toucli  soriH'irhere  on  the  skin  of  the  back  and  head,  and 
in  another  series  a  spark  somrwhere  in  the  field  of  view. 
The  hand  had  to  move  as  quickly  as  possible  towards  the 

♦  For  other  determfnatloti^i  of  discriiniriHtion-linic  by  this  method  cf. 
V.  Kries  and  Auerbach.  Archiv  f.  Physiologic,  Bd.  i.  p.  297  ff.  (thcso  au- 
thors get  mucb  gmaner  figures);  FHcdrich,  Psychologische  Studien.  i.  99. 
Chapter  ix  of  BucooU'8  book,  Le  Legge  del  tempo,  etc.,  gives  a  fall  ac* 
4!0unt  of  the  subject. 
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place  of  the  touch  or  the  spark.   It  did  so  in&lliblj,  and 

sensibly  instantly ;  whilst  both  place  and  movement  seemed 
to  be  pei'ceived  only  a  moment  later,  in  memory.    These  ex- 
j>eriments  were  undertaken  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascer- 
ickining  whether  the  movement  at  the  sight  of  the  spark  was 
discharged  immediately  by  the  visual  perception,  or  whether 
A  *  motor-idea  '  had  to  intervene  between  the  perception  of 
the  spark  and  the  reaction.*  The  first  thing  that  was  mani- 
fest to  introspection  was  that  no  perception  or  idea  of  any 
sort  preceded  the  reaction.   It  jumped  of  itself,  whenever 
the  signal  came ;  and  perception  was  retrospective.  We 
must  suppose,  then,  that  the  state  of  eager  expectancy  of  a 
certiiin  definite  range  of  possible  discharges,  innervates  a 
whole  set  of  paths  in  advance,  so  that  when  a  particular 
sensation  comes  it  is  drafted  into  its  Appropriate  motor 
outlet  too  quickly  for  the  perceptive  process  to  be  aroused. 
In  the  experiments  I  describe,  the  conditions  were  most 
favorable  for  rapidity,  for  the  connection  between  the 
signals  and  their  movements  might  almost  be  called  in- 
nate.  It  is  instinctive  to  move  the  hand  towards  a  thing 
seen  or  a  skin-spot  touched.    But  where. the  movement  is 
convent ionaJly  attached  to  the  signal,  there  would  be  more 
chance  for  delay,  and  the  amount  of  practice  would  then 
determine  the  speed.    This  is  well  shown  in  Tischer's  re- 
sults, quoted  on  p.  624,  where  the  most  practised  observer, 
Tischer,  himself,  reacted  in  one  eighth  of  the  time  needed 
by  one  of  the  others. t   But  what  all  investigators  have 
aimed  to  determine  in  these  experiments  is  the  minimum 
time.   I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  the  student 
that  this  minimum  time  hj  no  means  measures  what  we 
consciously  know  as  discrimination.    It  only  measures 
something  which,  under  the  experimental  conditions,  leads 

*  If  10,  the  reactions  upon  the  spark  would  have  to  be  slower  than 
those  upon  the  touch.  ThB  faiyestlgation  wm  ahandoned  becaaee  ft  was 
foond  Impossible  to  narrow  down  the  difference  between  the  oonditions  of 
the  sight.serles  and  those  of  the  touch-series,  to  nothing  more  than  the 
possible  presence  in  the  latter  of  the  intervening  motor-idea.  Other  dis- 
parities could  not  be  px eluded 

f  Tischer  gives  figures  from  (luite  unprjictised  individuals,  which  I  have 
not  quoted.  The  discriminatioD-timc  of  one  of  them  is  22  times  longer  tliau 
Tischer's  own  I   (Psychol.  Studien,  i.  527.) 
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to  a  similar  result  But  it  is  the  bane  of  psychology  to 
suppose  that  where  results  are  similar,  processes  must  be 
the  same.  Psychologists  are  too  apt  to  reason  as  geometers 
would,  if  the  latter  were  to  saj  that  the  diameter  of  a  circle 
18  the  same  thing  as  its  semi-circnmference,  because*  for- 
dwx>thy  thej  terminate  in  the  aame  two  points.* 

THB  PBB0BPTIOV  GW  UKSraBS. 

The  perception  of  likeness  is  practicalljTeiy  much  bound 
up  with  that  of  difference.  That  is  to  say,  tbe  only  differ- 
ences we  note  aa  differences,  and  estimate  qnantitatiTely,  and 
arrange  along  a  scale,  are  those  comparatively  limited  dif- 
ferences which  we  find  between  members  of  a  common 
geuus.  The  force  of  gravity  and  the  color  of  this  ink  are 
things  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  compare  until  now  that  I 
am  casting  about  for  examples  of  the  incc)m])ariil)le. 
Similarly  the  elastic  qualit}'  of  this  india-rubber  band,  the 
comfort  of  last  night's  sleep,  the  good  that  can  be  done  with 
a  legacy,  these  are  things  too  discrepant  to  have  ever  been 
compared  ere  now.  Their  relation  to  each  other  is  less 
that  of  difference  than  of  mere  logical  negativity.  To  be  found 
different^  things  must  as  a  mle  have  some  commensnrability, 
some  aspect  in  common,  which  suggests  the  possibility  of 
their  Ix^ing  treated  iu  the  same  way.  This  is  of  course  not 
a  theoretic  necessity — for  any  distiiu'tiou  may  be  calletl  a 
*  diti'erence,'  if  one  likes — but  a  practical  and  linguistic  re- 
mark. 

The  'mmeihingst  then,whichar<m8etheperc€pttonqf  difference 
vauaUy  arauae  that  </  reaemtianoe  (dao.  And  the  analysis  of 
them,  so  as  to  define  wherein  the  difference  and  wherein  the 
resemblance  respectively  consists,  is  called  campartaon.  If 
we  start  to  deal  with  the  things  as  simply  the  same  or  alike, 
we  are  liable  to  be  surprised  by  the  difference.   If  we  start  to 

*  Compare  Lipps't  excellent  passage  to  the  same  critical  effect  in  bis 
Omndtatsachen  des  Seelenlebens,  pp.  880-896.— I  leave  my  text  just  as  il 
was  written  before  the  publicatioD  of  Lange's  and  Mnnsterberg's  results 
cited  on  pp.  92  and  4S2.   Tbeir    <^hortcned '  or  'muscular'  timea,  got 

•whon  the  expertant  nttcntion  wasjiddressed  to  the  possible  rwirtlons  mtber 
than  to  the  stimulus,  constitute  the  mininml  rcuetiou-titnc  of  wliic  h  I  speak, 
und  all  that  I  bay  iu  iiui  text  falls  tM;aulifully  into  line  witb  ibeir  results. 
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tireat  tbem  as  merely  different,  we  are  apt  to  discover  how 
iniich  they  are  alike.     Difference^  commonly  so  called,  is 
thus  betiveen  species  of  a  (jenns.    And  the  faculty  by  which 
"u-e  perceive  the  resemblance  upon  which  the  genus  is  based, 
ia  just  as  ultimate  and  inexplicable  a  mental  endowment  as 
ahad  hj  which  we  perceive  the  differences  upon  which  the 
species  depend.   There  is  a  shock  of  likeness  when  we  pass  * 
from  one  thing  to  another  which  in  the  first  instance  we 
merely  discriminate  numerically,  but,  at  the  moment  of 
l>ringing  our  attention  to  bear,  perceive  to  be  simUar  to  the 
iiist ;  just  as  there  is  a  shock  of  difference  when  we  pass  be- 
tween two  (lissirailars.*    The  ol)jective  exteut  of  the  like- 
ness, just  like  that  of  the  dillerence,  determines  the  magni- 
tude of  the  shock.    The  likeness  may  be  so  evanescent,  or 
tlie  basis  of  it  so  habitual  aud^ little  liable  to  be  attended 
to,  that  it  will  escape  observation  altogether.    Where,  how- 
ever, we  find  it,  there  we  make  a  genus  of  the  things  com- 
pared ;  and  their  discrepancies  and  incommensurabilities  in 
other  respects  can  then  figure  as  the  d^ereatuB  of  so  many 
species.   As  *  thinkables '  or  '  existents '  even  the  smoke  of 
a  cigarette  and  the  worth  of  a  dollar-bill  are  comparable — 
atill  more  so  as  *  perishables,'  or  as  '  enjoyables.' 

Much,  then,  of  what  I  have  said  of  ditiereiice  in  the 
<K>urse  of  this  chapter  will  apply,  with  a  simple  change  of 
language»  to  resemblance  as  welL  We  go  through  the 
world,  carrying  on  the  two  functions  abreast,  discovering 
differences  in  the  like,  and  likenesses  in  the  different  To 
abstract  the  ground  of  either  difference  or  likeness  (where 
it  is  not  ultimate)  demands  an  analysis  of  the  given  objects 
into  their  })arts.  So  that  all  that  was  said  of  the  depend- 
ence of  analy  sis  upon  a  preliminary  separate  acquaintance 
with  the  character  to  be  abstracted,  and  upon  its  having 
varied  concomitants,  finds  a  place  in  the  psychology  of  re-  . 
semblance  as  well  as  in  that  of  difference. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done  about  the  conditions 
which  favor  our  perception  of  resemblance  and  our  ab- 
straction of  its  ground,  the  crude  fact  remains,  that  some 


*  Cf .  Sully ;  Mind,  x.  494-5  ;  Bradley;  iOid.  xi.  «a  ;  Botuiu^iiet :  ibid.  xi. 
405. 
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feo^  are  fair  more  aenrnHve  to  re&eiMamseB^  and  /ar  mofr 
.  ready  to  point  out  ukerein  they  coMiit,  tkam  others  art. 
They  are  the  wits,  the  poets,  the  myentora,  the  seientifie 
men,  the  prftctieal  geninseB.   A  natitfe  taknt  for  peroeivirif 

analogies  is  reckoned  b}-  Prof.  Baiii,  aud  b}'  others  l>efore 
and  after  him,  as  the  leading  fact  in  genius  of  evt  ry  otrirr. 
But  as  this  chapter  is  already  long,  and  as  the  tjuestion  of 
genius  had  better  wait  till  Chapter  XXII,  where  its  })ractic  ai 
oonaeqiieiioes  can  be  discussed  at  the  same  time,  1  will 
say  nothing  more  at  present  either  about  it  or  about  the 
faculty  of  noting  resemblances^   If  the  reader  feels  thai 
this  &culty  is  having  small  justice  done  it  at  my  hands, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  wondered  at  and  made  much  more  ol 
than  has  been  done  in  these  last  few  pages,  he  will  per- 
hai)s  find  some  compensation  when  that  later  chapter  is 
reached.    I  think  I  emphasize  it  enough  when  I  call  it  uue 
of  the  ultimate  foundation-} lillais  of  the  intellectual  life, 
the  others  being  Discrimination*  JietentiYenesSy  and  Asso- 
ciation. 

«    V     On  page  489  I  spoke  of  differences  being  greater  or  less, 
and  of  certain  groups  of  them  being  susceptible  of  a  linear 

arrangement  exhibiting  serial  increase.  A  series  whose 
terms  grow  more  and  more  ditlerent  from  the  starting  j)oint 
is  one  whose  terms  grow  less  and  less  like  it.  They  grow 
more  anil  more  like  it  if  you  read  them  the  other  way. 
8o  that  likeness  aud  unlikeness  to  the  starting  point  are 
functions  inyerse  to  each  other,  of  the  position  of  any  term 
in  such  a  series. 

Professor  Stumpf  introduces  the  word  diatanoe  to  de- 
note the  position  of  a  term  in  any  such  series.  The  less 
like  is  the  term,  the  more  distant  it  is  from  the  start- 
ing point.  The  ideally  regular  series  of  this  sort  would 
be  one  in  which  the  distances — the  steps  of  resemblance 
or  difference — between  all  pairs  of  adjacent  terms  were 
equaL  This  would  be  an  eyenly  gradated  series.  And 
it  is  an  interesting  fact  in  psychology  that  we  are  able, 
in  many  departments  of  our  sensibility,  to  arrange  the 
terms  without  difficulty  in  this  evenly  gradated  way.  Dif- 
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ferences,  in  other  words,  between  diverse  pairs  of  terms, 
o  and  6,  for  example,  ou  the  one  liaud,  and  c  and  d  on  the 
oiher,^  can  be  judged  equal  or  diverse  in  amount  The  dis- 
tanoes  from  one  term  to  another  in  the  series  are  eqoaL 
TjuftftT  magnitudes  and  muaioal  notes  are  perhaps  the  im- 
pressions which  we  easiest  arrange  in  this  waj.  Next  come 
shades  of  light  or  color,  which  we  have  little  difficulty  in 
arranging  by  steps  of  difference  of  sensibly  equal  Tfdue. 
Messrs.  Plateau  and  Delbcduf  hare  found  it  fairly  easy  to 
determine  what  shade  of  gray  will  be  judged  by  every  one 
to  hit  the  exact  middle  between  a  darker  and  a  lighter 
shade,  t 

How  now  do  we  so  readily  recognize  the  equality  of  two 
differences  between  different  pairs  of  terms?  or,  more 
briefly,  how  do  we  recognise  the  maqniivde  of  a  difference 
at  all  ?  Pro!  Stnmpf  discusses  this  question  in  an  inter- 
esting way ;  %  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  our  feeling 
for  the  size  of  a  difference,  and  our  perception  that  the 
terms  of  two  diverse  pairs  are  equally  or  unequally  distant 
from  each  other,  can  be  explained  by  no  simpler  mentaJ 
process,  but,  like  the  shock  of  difference  itself,  must  be 
regarded  as  for  the  present  an  unanalysable  endowment 


*  The  Judgment  becomes  easier  if  the  two  couples  of  terms  have  one 
member  in  common,  if  a — b  and  b — c.  for  example,  are  compared  This,  as 
Stnmpf  says  (Tonpsychologic,  i.  131),  is  probiibly  boraiHe  the  iutrodnotion 
of  the  fourth  term  brings  involuntary  cross  comparisons  Nvith  it,  a  and  b 
with  d,  b  with  c,  etc.,  which  confuses  us  by  withdrawing  our  attention 
from  the  relations  we  ought  alone  to  be  estimating. 

t  J.  DelbcBuf :  iH^mente  de  P^cbophysique  (Pyuria,  1888),  p.  64.  Pla- 
teau in  Stumpf,  Tonpayeb.,  1. 128.  1  have  noticed  a  curious  enlargement 
of  certain  '  distances '  of  difference  under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 
The  jingling  of  the  bells  on  the  horses  of  a  horse  car  passing  the  door,  for 
example,  and  the  nimblintr  of  the  vehicle  itself,  which  to  our  ordinary 
hearing  merge  together  very  readily  into  a  (/w/i«*-conlinuou8  body  of 
aound,  have  seemed  so  far  apart  as  to  require  a  sort  of  mental  facing  in 
opposite  directions  to  get  from  one  to  the  other,  as  if  they  belonged  in  dif- 
fevBDt  woilda.  I  am  inclined  to  nispect,  from  certain  data,  that  the  ulti- 
mate philoeophj  of  difference  and  likenesa  will  have  to  be  built  upon 
experiences  of  intoxication,  especially  by  nitrous  oxide  gas,  which  lets  us 
into  intuitions  the  subtlety  whereof  is  denied  to  the  waking  state.  Cf.  B. 
P.  Blood  :  The  Anaesthetic  Revelation,  and  the  Qist  of  Philosophy  (Am** 
gterdam,  N.  Y..  1874).  Cf.  also  Mind.  vu.  206. 

X  Op.  cU.  p.  126  H. 
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of  the  mind.  This  acute  author  rejects  in  particular  the 
notion  which  would  make  our  judgment  of  the  distance 
between  two  sensations  depend  upon  our  inentaUy  tra  vers- 
ing the  intermediary  steps.  We  may  of  course  do  so,  and 
may  often  tind  it  useful  k>  do  so,  as  in  musical  intenrala,  or 
figured  lines.  But  we  need  not  do  so ;  and  nothing  more 
is  really  regtdred  for  a  oomparatiTe  judgment  of  the  amouit 
of  a  '  distance '  than  three  or  four  impresaions  belonging  to 
a  common  kind. 

The  vanishing  of  all  perceptible  difference  between  two 
numerically  distinct  things  makes  them  qualitatively  the 
same  or  equal.  Equality,  or  qualitative  (as  distinguished 
from  numerical)  n(ie9i^i^^,  is  thus  nothing  but  the  extreme 
degree  of  likeness,* 

We  saw  above  (p.  492)  that  some  persons  consider  that 
the  difference  between  two  objects  is  constituted  of  two 
things,  yiz.,  their  absolute  identity  in  certain  respects^  jrftit 
their  absolute  non-identity  in  others.  We  saw  that  this  theory 
would  not  apply  to  all  cases  (p.  498).  So  here  any  theory 
which  would  base  likeness  on  identity,  and  not  rather  i Jen- 
tit}'  on  likeness,  must  fail.  It  is  supposed  perhaps,  by  most 
people,  that  two  resembling  things  owe  their  resemblance 
to  their  absolute  identity  in  respect  of  some  attribute  or 
attributes,  combined  with  the  absolute  non-identity  of  the 
rest  of  their  being.  This,  which  may  be  true  of  compound 
things,  breaks  down  when  we  come  to  simple  impressions. 

"  When  we  compare  a  deep,  a  middle,  and  ahigh  note,  e.g.  C,./" sharp, 
a'",  we  remark  immediately  that  the  tii*st  is  h'ss  like  the  third  than  the 
second  is.  The  siime  would  be  true  oi  c  d  e  in  the  same  region  of  the 
scale.  Our  very  calling  one  of  the  notes  a  '  middle '  note  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  judgment  of  this  sort.  But  where  here  is  the  identic^  and 
where  the  non-identical  part  t  We  cannot  think  of  the  overtones ;  for 
the  flzst-named  three  notes  have  none  in  common,  at  leaat  not  on  mosi' 
cal  instraments.  Moreover,  we  might  take  simple  tones,  and  stOl  oor 
Judgment  would  be  unhesitatingly  the  same*  provided  the  tones  ime 
not  chosen  too  dose  together.  .  .  .  Neither  can  it  be  said  that  the 
identity  consists  in  their  all  being  sounds,  and  not  a  soond,  a  smell,  and 
a  color,  respectively.  For  this  identical  attribute  comes  to  each  of  them 
in  equal  measure,  whereas  the  first,  being  less  like  the  third  than  the 
second  is,  ought,  on  the  terms  of  the  theory  we  are  criticising,  to  hafe 

*  Slumpf,  pp.  m-181. 
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lef*s  of  the  identical  quality.  ...  It  thus  appears  impracticable  to  define 
All  possible  cases  of  likeness  as  partial  identity  pZti«  partial  disparity; 
and  it  is  vain  to  seek  in  all  cases  for  identical  elements."* 

And  as  all  oompound  resemblances  are  based  on  simple 
ones  like  these,  it  follows  that  likeness  iiiberhaup^  must  not 
be  conceived  as  a  special  complication  of  identity,  but 

rather  that  identity  must  be  conceived  as  a  special  degree 
of  likenes.s,  according  to  the  proposition  ex])ressed  at  the 
outset  of  the  paragraph  that  precedes.  Likeness  and  dif- 
ference are  ultimate  relations  })erceived.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  two  sensations,  no  two  objects  of  all  those  we  know, 
are  in  scientific  rigor  identicaL  We  call  those  of  them 
identioal  whose  difference  is  nnperceiyed.  Oyer  and  above 
ibis  we  have  a  oofmsepUon  of  absolute  sameness,  it  is  true, 
bnt  this,  like  so  many  of  onr  conceptions  (d  p.  608),  is  an 
ideal  construction  got  by  following  a  certain  direction  of 
serial  increase  to  its  maximum  supposable  extreme.  It 
plays  an  important  part,  among  other  permanent  meanings 
possessed  by  us,  in  our  ideal  intellectual  constructions. 
But  it  plajs  no  part  whatever  in  explaining  psjohologioally 
bow  we  perceive  likenesses  between  simple  things. 

ran  UMhSUBM  GW  DlBOBXMXSA'SITB  BMBnUBIUTY, 

In  1860,  Professor  G.  T.  Fechner  of  Leipzig,  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  subtlety  of  mind,  published  two  volumes 
entitled  '  Psychophysik,'  devoted  to  establishing  and  ex- 
plaining a  law  called  bj  him  the  psychophjsic  law,  which 

♦  Stuiupf,  pp.  116-7.  I  have  omitted,  so  as  not  to  make  my  text  too  iutri- 
€ate»  an  extremely  acute  aud  conclusive  pamgrapli.  which  I  reproduce  here : 
"  We  may  generalize :  Wherever  a  number  of  sensible  impressions  are 
apprehended  at  a  mriet,  theie  in  the  last  insttnoe  must  perceptions  of  sim- 
ple likeness  be  found.  Av^;  Assume  that  all  the  terms  of  a  series*  e.g. 
the  qualities  of  tone,  cd0fg,  have  something  in  common, — no  matter  what 
it  M.  call  it  .Y;  then  I  say  that  the  differing  parts  of  each  of  the«e  terms 
must  not  .only  be  differently  constituted  in  each,  but  must  theviHclr^M  farm 
a  HeHts,  whose  existence  is  the  ground  for  onr  apprehending  the  original 
terms  in  serial  form.  We  thus  gel  inntead  of  the  original  series  abcdef 
.  .  .  the  equivalent  series  Xa,  X/3,  Xy,  .  .  .  etc.  What  is  gained  f  The 
^estlon  Immediately  arises :  How  \Ba  fix  known  as  a  seriest  According 
to  the  tlwofy,  these  elements  must  themselves  be  made  np  of  a  part  common 
to  all,  and  of  parts  differing  in  each,  which  latter  parts  form  a  new  series, 
tad  so  on  od  ii^Uum,  which  is  absurd." 
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he  considered  to  express  the  deepest  and  most  elementarj 
relation  between  the  mental  and  the  physical  worlds.  It  is 
a  formula  for  the  connection  between  the  amount  of  our 
sensationB  and  the  amount  of  their  ontward  eanaee.  It» 
simplest  expression  is,  that  when  we  pass  from  one  sensa- 
tion to  a  stronger  one  of  the  same  kind,  the  sensations  in- 
crease pn)])<>rtionally  to  the  logarithms  of  their  exciting 
causes.  Fechner's  book  was  the  starting  point  of  a  uew 
department  of  litf^rature,  which  it  would  be  perhaps  impos- 
sible to  match  for  the  qualities  of  thoroughness  and  sub- 
tlety, but  of  which,  in  the  humble  opinion  of  the  present 
writer,  the  proper  psychological  outcome  is  just  nOtkhg, 
The*  psychophysic  law  controversy  has  prompted  a  good 
many  series  of  obsenrations  on  sense-discrimination,  and 
has  made  discussion  of  them  very  rigorous.  It  has  also 
cleared  up  our  ideas  about  the  best  methods  for  getting 
average  results,  when  particular  observations  vary  ;  and 
beyond  this  it  has  done  nothiug  ;  but  as  it  is  a  chapter  in 
the  history  of  our  science,  some  account  of  it  is  here  due  to 
the  reader. 

Fechner's  train  of  thought  has  been  popularly  expounded 
a  great  many  times.  As  I  have  nothing  new  to  add,  it  is 
but  just  that  I  should  quote  an  existing  account.  I  cboose 
the  one  giyen  by  Wundt  in  hisYorlesungen  uber  Mensohen 
and  Thierseele,  1863,  omitting  a  good  deal : 

How  much  stronger  or  weaker  one  sensation  is  than  another,  we 
are  never  able  to  say.  Whether  the  son  be  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
times  brighter  than  the  moon,  a  cannon  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  timet 
loinlfT  than  .n  pistol,  is  beyond  our  power  to  estimate.  The  natural 
measuit*  of  sensation  whicli  we  possess  enables  us  to  judp*  of  the  tnpial- 
ity.  of  the  '  more  '  and  of  the  '  less.'  but  not  of  "  how  many  times  more 
or  less.'  This  natural  measure  is,  therefore,  as  good  as  no  mea>ure  at 
all,  whenever  it  becomes  a  question  of  accurately  ascertaining  intensi- 
ties in  the  sensational  sphere.  Even  though  it  may  teach  us  in  a  genera} 
way  that  with  the  strength  of  the  ontward  physical  stimulus  the  strength 
of  the  oonoomitant  sensation  waxes  or  wanes,  still  it  leaves  ua  without 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  whether  the  sensation  yaries  in  exactly  the 
same  proportion  as  the  stimulus  itself,  or  at  a  slower  or  a  more  sapid 
rate.  In  a  word,  we  know  by  our  natural  sensibility  nothing  of  the  law 
that  oonneots  the  sensation  and  its  outward  cause  together.  To  fiod 
this  law  wo  must  first  find  an  exact  measure  for  the  sensation  itself ; 
we  must  be  able  to  say :  A  stimulus  of  strength  cm  begete  a  seneatimi 
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of  straogfli  one;  a  stimiiliia  of  strangth  two  begets  a  sensation  of 
strength  taw,  or  tkne^  or^bcir,  etc  But  to  do  this  we  most  IKnt  know 
what  a  sensation  two,  three,  or  fonr  times  greater  than  another, 
aigiiite.  .  .  . 

Space  magaitodes  we  soon  learn  to  determine  eauurtly,  beeaose  we 
only  measare  one  space  against  another.  The  measure  of  mental  mag^ 
nitudes  is  far  more  difficult.  .  .  .  But  the  problem  of  measuring  the 
magnitude  of  sensatiom  in  the  first  step  in  the  bold  enterprise  of  mak- 

ing  mental  ma^rnitudes  altofrother  subject  to  exact  measurement.  .  .  . 
Were  our  whole  knowledge  limited  to  the  fact  that  the  sensation  rises 
when  the  stimulus  rises,  and  falls  when  the  latter  falls,  much  would  not 
be  gained.  But  even  immediate  unaided  observation  teaches  us  certain 
facts  which,  at  least  in  a  general  way,  suggest  the  law  accoidiug  to 
-which  the  sensations  vary  with  their  outward  cause. 

''Xvery  one  knows  that  in  the  stilly  night  we  hear  things  unnoticed 
In  the  noise  of  day.  The  gentle  ticking  of  the  dock,  the  air  circulating 
throng  the  chimney,  the  enusfcing  of  the  chairs  hi  the  room,  and  a 
thousand  other  slight  noises,  imprsss  themselyes  upon  onr  ear.  It  is 
•equally  well  known  that  in  the  confused  hnbbnb  of  the  streets,  or  the 
clamor  of  a  railway,  we  may  Icee  not  only  what  onr  neighbor  says  to  ns, 
but  even  not  hear  the  sound  of  our  own  Toice.  The  stars  whidi  are 
brightest  at  night  are  invisible  by  day ;  and  although  we  see  the  moon 
then,  she  is  far  paler  than  at  night  Everyone  who  has  had  to  deal 
with  weights  knows  that  if  to  a  pound  in  the  hand  a  second  pound  be 
added,  the  difTerence  is  immediately  felt ;  whilst  if  it  be  added  to  a 
hundredweight,  we  are  not  aware  of  the  difference  at  all.  .  .  . 

**The  sound  of  the  clock,  th»'  light  of  the  stars,  the  pressure  of  the 
pound,  these  are  all  stivudi  to  our  senses,  and  stimuli  whose  outward 
amount  remains  the  same.  What  then  do  these  t  xf^Tirnci's  teach  ? 
Evidently  nothing  but  this,  that  one  and  the  same  siinuiliis,  according 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  operates,  will  be  felt  either  more  or 
less  intensely,  or  not  felt  at  alL  Of  what  sort  now  is  the  alteration  in 
the  dronmsuuices,  upon  which  this  alteration  in  the  feeling  may  depend  t 
On  considering  the  matter  dosdy  we  see  that  it  is  everywhere  of  one 
and  the  same  kind.  The  tick  of  the  dock  is  a  feeble  stimnlos  for  onr 
auditory  nerve,  which  we  hear  phdnly  when  it  is  alone,  hot  not  when  it 
Is  added  to  the  strong  stimulus  of  the  carriage-wheels  and  other  noises 
of  the  day.  The  light  of  the  stars  is  a  stimulus  to  the  eye.  But  if  the 
stimulation  which  this  light  exerts  he  added  to  the  strong  stimulus  of 
daylight,  we  feel  nothing  of  it.  although  we  feel  it  distinctly  when  it 
unites  itself  with  the  feeblor  stimulation  of  the  twilight.  The  pound- 
weight  is  a  stimulus  to  our  skin,  which  wp  feel  when  it  joins  it.self  to  a 
preceding  stimulus  of  (Hjual  strength,  but  which  vanishes  when  it  is 
combined  with  a  stimulus  a  thousand  times  f^reater  in  amount. 

**We  may  therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  a  stimulus, 
in  order  to  be  felt,  may  be  so  much  the  smaller  if  tiie  already  pre-exist- 
ing stimulation  of  the  organ  is  small,  but  must  Ix^  so  much  the  larger, 
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the  greater  the  pre-existing  stimiilation  is.  From  this  in  a  general  vi| 
we  can  peroeiTe  the  oonneotion  between  the  stimalns  and  the  feeling  it 
ezoitea.   At  least  thus  much  appears,  that  the  law  of  dependence  is 
not  as  simple  a  one  as  might  liave  been  expected  beforehand.  The 
simplest  relation  would  obviously  be  that  the  sensation  should  increase 
in  identically  the  same  ratio  as  the  stimulus,  thus  that  if  a  stimulus  ol  i 
strength  one  occasioned  a  sensation  one,  a  stimulus  of  tiro  shouhl  occa- 
sion sensation  ttvo^  stimulus  three,  sensiition  three,  etc.    But  if  this 
simplest  of  all  relations  prevailed,  a  stimulus  added  to  a  pre-existing 
strong  stimulus  ought  to  provoke  as  great  an  increase  of  ftH'ling  as  if 
it  were  added  to  a  pre-existing  weak  stimulus ;  the  light  of  the  stars 
e.g.,  ought  to  make  as  great  an  addition  to  the  daylight  as  it  does  to 
the  darkness  of  the  nocturnal  sky.   This  we  know  not  to  be  the  case : 
the  stars  are  InTlsible  by  day,  the  addition  they  tatSk»  to  oor  aenaatiaB 
then  is  nnnotioable,  whereas  the  same  addition  to  onr  feeling  of  tlie  twi- 
light is  very  oonsideinble  indeed.  80  it  is  dearthat  the  strength  oC  ths 
sensations  does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  stimnli, 
but  more  slowly.  And  now  comes  the  question,  in  what  proportion  | 
does  the  increase  of  the  sensation  grow  less  as  the  increaae  of  the 
stimulus  grows  greater.   To  answer  this  question,  every -day  experiences 
do  not  suffice.   We  need  exact  measurements  both  of  the  amounts  of 
the  Tarious  stimuli,  and  of  the  intensity  of  the  sensations  themselves. 

**How  to  execute  these  measurements,  however,  is  something  which 
daily  experience  suggests.  To  measure  the  strength  of  sensations  is.  as 
we  saw,  impossible  ;  we  can  only  measure  the  difference  of  sensations. 
Experience  showed  us  what  very  unequal  differences  of  sensation  might 
come  from  equal  differences  of  outward  stimulus.  But  all  these  ex- 
periences expressed  themselves  in  ouekind  of  fact,  that  the  sijmc  differ- 
ence of  stimulus  oould  in  one  case  be  felt,  and  in  another  case  not  felt 
at  all—a  pound  felt  if  added  to  another  pound,  but  not  if  added  to  a 
hundred-weight.  .  .  .  Wecanquickeet  reach  a  result  with  our  observa- 
tions if  we  start  with  an  arbitrary  strength  of  stimulus,  notice  what 
sensation  it  gives  us,  and  then  see  how  muehwecan  inareate  the  sMai- 
uUu  without  making  the  sensation  seem  to  dtanffe.  If  we  carry  cot 
such  observations  with  stimuli  of  varying  absolute  amounts,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  choose  in  an  equally  varying  way  the  amounts  of  addition  to 
the  stimulus  which  are  capable  of  giving  us  a  just  barely  peroei»tiUe 
feeling  of  more.  A  light,  to  be  just  perooptihle  in  the  twilight  need  noC 
be  near  as  britrht  as  the  starlight  ;  it  must  \ye  far  brighter  to  l)e  just  per- 
ceiv^  d  (Itiriiii:  the  day.  If  now  we  institute  such  observations  for  all 
possible  strengths  of  the  various  stimuli,  and  note  for  each  stnMi<rth 
the  amount  of  addition  of  the  lall«'r  re<iuired  to  j)rodiioe  a  bar«']y  |)fr- 
ceptible  alteration  of  sensation,  we  shall  have  a  series  of  figures  in 
which  is  immediately  expressed  the  law  according  to  which  the  sensa- 
tion alters  when  the  stimulation  is  increased.  .  . 

ObservationB  according  to  this  method  are  particnlarlj 
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easy  to  make  in  the  spheres  of  light-,  sound-,  and  pressure- 
sensation.  •  •  •  Beginning  with  the  latter  case, 

^'We  find  a  niiprisingly  aimple  TCSiilt  The  barolj  sensible  ad- 
dition to  the  original  weight  fwut  wUmd  txadSI/fi  im  the§am§propoHkm 
lo  be  the  mm$  /iraeUon  of  it,  no  matter  what  the  absolate  valne 
may  be  of  the  weights  on  whush  the  experiment  is  made.  ...  Aa  the 
average  of  a  number  of  experiments,  this  frsetion  is  found  to  be  about 
% ;  that  is,  no  matter  what  pressure  there  may  already  be  made  upon 
the  skin,  an  increase  or  a  diminution  of  the  pressure  will  be  felt,  as 
soon  as  the  added  or  subtracted  weight  amounts  to  one  third  of  the 
weight  ongioaily  there." 

Wnndt  then  deseribefl  how  differenoes  may  be  observed 

in  the  muscular  feelings,  in  the  feelings  of  heat,  iu  those  of 
light,  and  in  those  of  sound  ;  and  he  concludes  his  seventh 
lecture  (from  which  our  extracts  have  been  made)  thus : 

'*  80  we  have  found  that  all  the  senses  whose  stimuli  we  are  enabled 
to  measure  aoenrately,  obey  a  uniform  law.  However  various  may  be 
their  several  delioaeies  of  diserimination,  thU  holds  tme  of  all,  that 
ihe  inemue  qfthe  MHmuhu  fMesMorif  toproducean  {nermeij/fhetm-' 
mMoa  fteoTf  a  wmUMt  rath  to  the  tokd  Mnuius,  The  figures  which 
express  this  ratio  in  the  several  senses  may  be  shown  thus  in  tabular 
fonn: 

Sensatioii  of  light,  tIt 

Muscular  sensation, 
Feeling  of  pressure,  \ 

«•      **  warmth,  >  ^ 

"     **  sound,  ) 

These  figures  are  far  from  giving  as  accurate  a  measure  as  might 

be  desired.    But  at  least  they  are  fit  to  convey  a  general  notion  of  the 

relative  discriminative  susceptibility  of  the  different  senses.  .  .  .  The 
important  law  which  gives  in  so  simple  a  form  the  relation  of  the  sen- 
sation to  the  stimulus  that  calls  it  forth  was  first  discovered  >)v  the 
physiologist  Ernst  Heinrifh  W.-Imt  to  obtain  in  special  casos.  Gustav 
Theo<lor  Fechner  first  proved  it  to  Iw^  a  law  for  all  departments  of  .sen- 
sation. P.syeholog}'  owes  to  him  the  first  comprehensive  investigation 
of  sensations  from  a  physical  point  of  view,  the  first  basis  of  an  exact 
Theory  of  Sensibility.*' 

So  mnoli  for  a  general  aoooimt  of  what  Fechner  calls 
Weber*«  law.  The  *  exactness  •  of  the  theory  of  sensibility  to 
which  it  leads  consisis  in  tin'  siipjiosod  fact  tliat  it  pives 
the  means  of  representiiif;  sonsations  by  niinihor^.  The 
unit  of  any  kind  of  seusatiou  will  be  that  iucremeut  wkichy 
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when  the  stimulus  is  increased,  we  can  just  barely  perceive 
to  be  added.  The  total  number  of  units  which  any  given 
sensation  contains  will  consist  of  the  total  number  of  tiuch 
increments  which  may  be  perceived  in  passing  from  no 
sensation  of  the  kind  to  a  sensation  of  the  present  amoiml 
We  cannot  get  at  this  number  directly,  bat  we  can,  mm 
that  we  know  Weber's  law,  get  at  it  by  means  of  the  physi- 
cal stimnlns  of  which  it  is  a  f miction.  For  if  we  know  how 
much  of  the  stimnlns  it  will  take  to  give  a  barely  percep- 
tible sensation,  and  then  what  percentage  of  addition  to 
the  stimulus  will  constantly  give  a  barely  perceptible  incre- 
ment to  the  sensation,  it  is  at  Ixittom  only  a  question  of 
compound  interest  to  compute,  out  of  the  total  amount  <»f 
stimulus  which  we  may  be  employing  at  any  moment,  the 
number  of  such  increments,  or,  in  other  words,  of  sensa- 
tional units  to  which  it  may  giye  rise.  This  number  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  total  stimulus  which  the  time 
elapsed  bears  to  the  capital  plus  the  compound  interest 
accrued. 

To  take  an  example  :  If  stimulus  A  just  falls  short  of 
producing  a  sensMtion,  and  if  r  be  the  percentage  of  itself 
which  must  be  added  to  it  to  get  a  sensation  which  is 
barely  perceptible — call  this  sensation  1 — then  we  should 
have  ^e  series  of  sensation-numbers  corresponding  to 
their  several  stimuli  as  follows : 

Sensation  0  =  stimulus  A ; 

«•       1=      *«      A(l  +  r); 
"       2=      "       A(l  +  r)»; 
3=  A(l-fry; 


«*      n=      «  A(l-f-r)« 

The  sensations  liere  form  an  arithmetical  series,  and 
the  stimuli  a  geometrical  series,  and  the  two  series  corre- 
spond term  for  term.  Now,  of  two  series  corresponding  in 
this  way,  the  terms  of  the  arithmetical  one  are  called  the 
logarithms  of  the  terms  corresponding  in  rank  to  them  .in 
the  geometrical  series.  A  conyentional  arithmetical 
beginning  with  zero  has  been  formed  in  the  ordinary  log- 
arithmic tables,  so  that  we  may  truly  say  ^^assuming  oar 
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facts  to  be  correct  so  far)  that  the  senacUions  vary  in  the 
same  ptnporUon  as  the  logarithms  of  their  rtapective  atimuU, 
And  we  can  theienpoii  proceed  to  compute  the  number  of 
luiits  in  any  giyen  sensation  (considering  the  unit  of  sen- 
sation to  be  equal  to  the  just  perceptible  increment  aboTe 
asero,  and  the  unit  of  stimulus  to  be  equal  to  the  increment 
of  stimulus  r,  which  brings  this  about)  by  multiplying  the 
logarithm  of  the  stimulus  by  a  constant  factor  which  must 
vary  with  the  particular  kind  of  sensation  in  question.  If 
we  call  the  stimulus  and  the  constant  factor  G,  we  get 
the  formula 

S  =  0  log 

which  is  what  Fechner  calls  the  psychophysischer  Maaa* 
formd,  ThiSy  in  brief^  is  Feohner's  reasoning,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

The  Maasformd  adi^its  of  mathematical  development 
in  Tarious  directionBy  and  has  given  rise  to  arduous  discus- 
sions into  which  I  am  glad  to  be  exempted  from  entering 
here,  since  their  interest  is  mathematical  and  metaphysical 
and  not  primarily  psychological  at  all.*  I  must  say  a  word 
about  them  metaphysically  a  few  pages  later  on.  Mean- 
while it  should  be  understood  that  no  human  being,  in  any 
investigation  into  which  sensations  entered,  has  ever  used 
the  numbers  computed  in  this  or  any  other  way  in  order  to 
test  a  theory  or  to  reach  a  new  result  The  whole  notion 
of  measuring  sensations  numerically,  remains  in  short  a 
mere  mathematical  speculation  about  possibilities,  which 
has  never  been  applied  to  practice.  !bicidentallj  to  the 
discussion  of  %  however,  a  great  many  particular  facts 
have  been  discovered  about  discrimination  which  merit  a 
place  in  this  chapter. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  found,  when  the  difference  of  two 
sensations  approaches  the  limit  of  discernibility,  that  at 
one  moment  we  discern  it  and  at  the  next  we  do  not.  There 
are  accidental  fluctuations  in  our  inner  sensibility  which 
make  it  impossible  to  tell  just  what  the  least  discernible 

*  The  most  important  ameliorations  of  Fechner'8  formula  are  Delbceuf's 
in  his  K('cl)erches  siir  la  Mesiire  des  Sensations  (1878),  p.  85,  and  Jj^lsas's  in 
his  pamphlet  Uber  die  Psychopbysik  (lb8d),  p.  16. 
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increment  of  the  sensation  is  without  taking  the  averaip  oi 
a  huge  number  of  appreciations.  These  aoddeiddl  ei-ron 
are  as  likely  to  increase  as  to  diminish  our  sensibilitj, 
and  are  eliminated  in  such  an  average,  for  those  above 
and  those  below  the  line  then  nentralize  each  other  in  the 
snm,  and  the  normal  sensibility,  if  there  be  one  (that  is,  the 
sensibility  due  to  constant  causes  as  distinguished  from 
these  accideutal  ones),  stands  revealed.  The  best  way  of 
getting  at  the  average  sensibility  has  been  very  minutely 
worked  over.  FecLner  discussed  three  methods,  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  Method  of  just-discernible  Differences.  Take  a 
standard  sensation  and  add  to  it  until  you  distinctly  feel  the 
addition  d ;  then  subtract  from  S-\-d  until  yoa  distinetlj 
feel  the  effect  of  the  subtraction  ;*  call  the  difference  here 

d\   The  least  discernible  difference  sought  is       ^  ;  and 

the  ratio  of  this  quantity  to  the  original  S  (or  rather  to 
S  -{-d  —  d')  is  what  Fechner  calls  the  difference-threshold. 
This  difference-threshold  should  be  a  constant  fraction  (no 
matter  what  is  the  size  oi  S)  if  Weber's  law  holds  universally 
true.  The  difficulty  in  applying  this  method  is  that  we  are 
so  <ftm  in  doubt  whether  anything  has  been  added  to  iff  or 
not  Furthermore,  if  we  simply  take  the  smallest  d  about 
which  we  are  never  in  doubt  or  in  error,  we  oertainly  get 
our  least  discernible  difference  larger  than  it  ought  theo- 
retically to  be.t 

Of  course  the  .sensihlHty  is  small  when  the  least  dis- 
cernible diffor«'nce  is  large,  and  vice  versa  ;  in  other  words, 
it  and  the  diil'erence-threshold  are  inversely  related  to  each 
other. 

(2)  The  Method  of  True  and  False  Cases.  A  sensation 
which  is  barely  greater  than  another  will,  on  account  of 
accidental  errors  in  a  long  series  of  experiments,  sometimes 
be  judged  equal,  and  sometimes  smaller;  Le.,  we  shall 
make  a  certain  number  of  false  and  a  certain  number  of 

*  Revenf ng  the  order  is  for  the  sake  of  letting  ttie  opposite  acddeBtal 

errors  flue  to  'contrast '  neutralize  each  other. 

+  Theoretically  it  would  aeem  that  it  outjht  to  be  e(iual  to  tlie  sum  of 
all  t))e  additions  which  we  judge  U>  be  iacreases  divided  bj  the  total  num* 
ber  of  judgmcQtfi  made. 
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fam  judgments  about  the  diffsrenoe  between  the  two  sen- 
sations which  we  are  comparing. 

*'  But  the  larger  this  diflfereuee  is,  the  more  the  number  of  the  true 
judgments  will  inoiWAfie  at  the  expense  of  the  false  ones  ;  or,  otherwise 
expressed,  the  nearer  to  onlty  will  the  fraotion  whoie  denmninstor 
reproBentu  the  whole  oomher  of  judgmeots,  and  wliueu  ■■nierntoi'  rep- 
xesents  those  whioh  «ie  tme.  If  m  Is  a  ratio  of  this  nature,  obtained 
lij  oomparison  of  two  etimaU,  A  and  .9,  we  may  seek  anottier  eonple 
of  stimoli,  a  and  d»  which  when  oompared  will  give  the  same  ratio  of 
txue  to  false  esses.*** 

If  this  were  done,  and  the  ratio  of  a  to  6  then  proved 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  ^  to  i^,  tliut  avouUI  prove  that  pairs 
of  small  stimuli  and  pairs  of  hirge  stimuli  may  affect  our 
discriminative  Hensibility  similarly  so  long  as  the  ratio  of 
the  components  to  each  other  within  each  pair  is  the  same. 
In  other  worda^  it  would  in  so  far  forth  prove  the  Weberian 
law.  Fechner  made  use  of  this  method  to  ascertain  his 
own  power  of  discriminating  differences  of  weight,  record- 
ing no  less  than  2i,5>16  separate  judgments,  and  computing 
as  a  result  that  Ills  discnimina^on  for  the  same  relatiTS 
increase  of  weight  was  less  good  in  the  neighborhood  of 
500  than  of  300  grams,  but  that  after  500  grams  it  improved 
up  to  3000,  which  was  the  highest  weight  he  experimented 
-with. 

(3)  The  Method  of  Average  Errors  consists  in  taking  a 
standard  stimulus  and  then  trying  to  make  another  one  of 
the  same  sort  exactly  equal  to  it  There  will  in  general  be 
an  error  whose  amount  is  large  when  the  discriminatiTe 
sensibilify  called  in  plaj  is  small,  and  vice  versd.  The 
sum  of  the  errors,  no  matter  whether  they  be  positive  or 
negative,  divided  by  their  number,  gives  the  average  error. 
This,  when  certain  covi«>(  ti(>ns  are  made,  is  assvnued  by 
Fechner  to  be  the  *  reciprocal '  of  the  discriminative  sensi- 
bility in  question.  It  should  bear  a  constant  proportion 
to  the  stimulus,  no  matter  what  the  absolute  size  of  the 
latter  may  be,  if  Weber's  law  hold  true. 

These  methods  deal  with  just  perceptible  differences. 
DelbcBuf  and  Wundt  haye  experimented  with  larger  differ- 


DeHNsnf,  XMmentsde  Fi^ychophysique  (1888)«  p.  9. 
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ences  07  means  of  what  Wandt  calls  the  Mdhode  der  miii 
leren  JMitfvn^m,  and  what  we  may  call 

(4)  The  Mdhod  of  EgvaH-appearing  IfUervaU.  This  oon- 
siflts  in  80  arranging  three  stimuli  in  a  series  that  the  iiiier- 

vals  between  the  first  and  the  second  shall  appear  equjil  to 
that  between  the  second  and  the  third.  At  first  sight  there 
seems  to  be  no  direct  logical  connection  between  this  method 
and  the  preceding  ones.  By  them  we  compare  equally  per^ 
ceptiUe  increments  of  stimulus  in  different  regions  of  tha 
latter's  scale ;  but  by  the  fourth  method  we  compare  incre- 
ments whioh  strike  us  as  equally  big.  But  what  we  ean  bni 
just  notice  as  an  increment  need  not  appear  always  of  the 
same  bigness  after  it  is  noticed.  On  the  contrary,  it  wili 
appear  much  bigger  when  we  are  dealing  with  stimuli  that 
are  already  large. 

(5)  The  metliod  of  doubling  the  stimulus  has  been 
employed  by  Wundt's  colhiborator,  Merkel,  who  tried  to 
make  one  stimulus  seem  just  double  the  other,  and  then 
measured  the  objective  relation  of  the  twa  The  renuhrka 
just  made  apply  also  to  this  case. 

80  much  for  the  methods.  The  results  diffi»r  in  tiie 
hands  of  different  observers.   I  will  add  a  few  of  them, 

and  will  take  first  the  discriminative  sensibility  to  light. 

By  the  first  method,  Yolkmann,  Aubert,  Masson,  Helm- 
holtz,  and  Khipelin  find  figures  varying  from  ^  or  \  to 
of  the  original  stimulus.    The  smaller  fractional  increments 
are  discriminated  when  the  light  is  already  fairly  strong,  the 
larger  ones  when  it  is  weak  or  intense.   That  is,  the  dis- 
criminatiye  sensibility  is  low  when  weak  or  OYerstrong 
lights  are  compared,  and  at  its  best  with  a  certain  medium 
illumination.   It  is  thus  a  function  of  the  light's  intensity ; 
but  throughout  a  certain  range  of  the  latter  it  keeps  con- 
stant, uutl  in  80  far  forth  Weber's  law  is  verified  for  light 
Absolute  figures  cannot  l)e  given,  but  Merkel,  by  method  1, 
found  that  Weber's  law  liold  good  for  stimuli  (measured  by 
his  arbitrary  unit)  between  96  and  4096,  beyond  which  in- 
tensity no  experiments  were  made.*   Konig  and  Brodhnn 


•  Philos.  Studien,  nr.  088. 
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have  given  meaauremenis  by  metliod  1  wliieh  cover  the 
most  extensive  series,  and  moreover  apply  to  six  diflereut 
colors  of  light  These  experiments  (performed  in  Helm- 
lioltz*8  laboratory,  apparently,)  ran  from  an  intensity  called 
1  to  one  whieh  was  100,000  timea  as  great  From  intenaiij 
2000  to  20,000  Weber's  law  held  good ;  below  and  above 
this  range  discriminaiiTe  sensibility  declined.  The  incre- 
ment disoriminated  here  was  the  same  for  all  colors  of 
light,  and  lay  (according  to  the  tables)  between  1  and  2  per 
cent  of  the  stimulus.*  Dellx^nif  had  verified  Weber's  law 
for  a  certain  range  of  luminous  intensities  by  method  4  ; 
that  is,  he  had  found  that  the  objective  intensity  of  a  light 
which  appeared  midway  between  two  others  was  really  the 
geometrical  mean  of  the  latter's  intensities.  But  A.  Lehraann 
and  afterwards  Neiglick,  in  Wnndt's  laboratory,  found  that 
effects  of  contrast  played  so  large  a  part  in  experiments 
performed  in  this  way  that  Delboeuf  s  results  could  not  be 
held  conclusive.  Merkel,  repeating  the  experiments  still 
later,  found  that  the  objective  intensity  of  the  light  which 
we  judge  to  stand  midway  between  two  others  neither 
stands  midway  nor  is  a  geometric  mean.  The  discrepancy 
from  both  figures  is  enormous,  but  is  least  large  from  the 
midway  figure  or  arithmetical  mean  of  the  two  extreme  in- 
tensities.t  Finally,  the  stars  have  from  time  immemorial 
been  arranged  in  *  magnitudes  *  supposed  to  differ  by  equal- 
seeming  intervals.  Lately  their  intensities  have  been 
gauged  photonietrit  ally,  and  the  comparison  of  the  subjec- 
tive with  the  objective  series  has  been  made.  Prof.  J.  Jas- 
trow  is  the  latest  worker  in  this  field.  He  finds,  taking 
Pickering's  Harvard  photometric  tables  as  a  basis,  that  the 
ratio  of  the  average  intensity  of  each  *  magnitude '  to  that 
below  it  decreases  as  we  pass  from  lower  to  higher  magni- 
tudes, showing  a  uniform  departure  from  Weber's  law,  if 
the  method  of  equal-appearing  intervals  be  held  to  have 
any  direct  relevance  to  the  latter.^ 

♦  Hcrlin  Acml.  SitzuiigsberichtL',  18HS,  p.  917.    Other  observers  (Dobro. 
wobky,  Lainansky)  found  great  dillereuceii  iu  diilcreut  colors, 
t  See  Merkere  tables*  loo.  tU,  p.  668. 

X  Americsn  Journal  of  Piychology ,  1. 185.  The  rate  of  decrease  is 
mall  hut  steady,  and  I  cannot  well  understand  what  Professor  J.  means  by 
■lying  that  his  figures  verify  Weber*s  law. 
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Sounds  are  less  delicately  discrimiuated  in  intensity  than 
lights.  A  certain  difticulty  has  come  from  disput^-s  as  to 
the  measurement  of  the  objective  intensity  of  the  stimulus. 
Earlier  inquiries  made  the  perceptible  increase  of  the  stirn- 
uluB  to  be  about  ^  of  the  latter.  Merkel's  latest  results  of 
the  method  of  just  perceptible  differences  make  it  abont 
^  for  that  part  of  the  scale  of  intensities  dniing  which 
Weber's  law  holds  good,  which  is  from  20  to  5000  of  1L*8 
arbitrary  nnit.*  Below  this  the  fractional  increment  most 
be  larger.    Above  it  no  measurements  were  made. 

For  pressure  and  muscular  sense  we  have  rather  divergent 
results.  Weber  found  by  the  method  of  just-perceptible 
difl'erences  that  persons  could  distinguish  an  increase  of 
weight  of  ^  when  the  two  weights  were  successively  lifted 
by  the  same  hand.  It  took  a  much  larger  fraction  to  be 
discerned  when  the  weights  were  laid  on  a  hand  which 
rested  on  the  table.  He  seems  to  have  verified  his  results 
for  only  two  pairs  of  differing  weights,t  and  on  this  founded 
his  *  law.'  Experiments  in  Hering's  laboratory  on  lifting 
11  weights,  running  from  250  to  2750  grams  showed  that 
the  least  percej)tible  increment  varied  from  ^  for  250  grams 
to  for  2500.  For  2750  it  rose  to  -^^^  again.  Merkel's 
recent  and  very  careful  experiments,  in  which  the  Unger 
pressed  down  the  beam  of  a  balance  counterweigh  ted 
by  from  25  to  8020  grams,  showed  that  between  200  and 
2000  grams  a  constant  fractional  increase  of  abont  was 
felt  when  there  was  no  movement  of  the  finger,  and  of  about 
^  when  there  was  movement.  Above  and  below  these 
limits  the  discriinin;itive  power  grew  lesa  It  was  greater 
when  the  pressure  was  upon  one  square  millimeter  of  sur- 
face than  wlien  it  was  upon  seven.J 

Warmth  and  fcsfe  have  been  made  the  subject  of  similar 
investigations  with  the  result  of  verifying  something  like 
Weber's  law.  The  determination  of  the  unit  of  stimu- 
lus is»  however,  so  hard  here  that  I  will  give  no  fignres. 
The  results  may  be  found  in  Wundt's  Physiologische  Psj- 
chologie,  3d  Ed.  L  870-2. 

•  Philosophiscbe  Studien,  v.  511-5. 

t  Cf.  G.  E.  Mailer:  Zur  Oraudloguiig  del  flqrchopbjaik,  §g  68-70. 
t  PhUcMopbische  Studittu,  v.  387  fl. 
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The  discriminaiion  of  lengths  by  the  eye  has  been  found 
also  to  obey  to  a  ci-rtain  extent  Weber's  law.  The  figures 
will  all  l)e  found  in  G.  E.  Miiller,  op.  ext.,  part  II,  chap.  X, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Professor  Jastrow  has 
published  some  experiments,  made  bj  what  may  be  called 
a  modification  of  the  method  of  equal-appearing  differ- 
encea^  on  our  estimation  of  the  length  of  sticks,  by  which  it 
would  seem  that  the  estimated  interrate  and  tiie  real  ones 
ore  directly  and  not  logarithmically  proportionate  to  each 
other.  This  resembles  Merkel's  results  by  that  method 
for  weights,  lights,  and  sounds,  and  differs  from  Jastrow's 
own  hnding  about  star-magnitudes.* 

If  we  look  back  over  these  facts  as  a  whole,  we  see  that 
it  is  not  any  fixed  amount  added  to  an  impression  that 
makes  us  notice  an  increase  in  the  latter,  but  that  the 
amount  depends  on  how  large  the  impression  already  is. 
The  amount  is  expressible  as  a  certain  fraction  of  the  entire 
impression  to  which  it  is  added ;  and  it  is  found  that  the  * 
fraiction  is  a  well-nigh  constant  figure  throughout  an  entire 
region  of  the  scale  of  intensities  of  the  impression  in  ques- 
tion. Above  and  below  this  region  the  fraction  increases  in 
value.  This  is  W^ber*8  law,  which  in  so  far  forth  expresses 
an  empirical  generalization  of  practical  importance,  without 
involving  any  theory  whatever  or  seeking  any  absolute 
measure  of  the  sensations  themselves.   It  is  in  the 

Theoretic  Interpretation  of  Weber  8  Law 

that  Feohner's  originality  exclusively  consists,  in  his  as- 
sumptions, namely,  1)  that  the  just-perceptible  increment 
is  the  smaaJtUm-'Unit^  and  is  in  all  parte  of  the  scale  the  same 
(mathematically  expressed,  J«  =  const) ;  2)  that  all  our 

sensations  consist  of  sums  of  these  units ;  and  finally,  3)  that 
the  reason  why  it  takes  a  constant  fractional  increase  of  the 
stimulus  to  awaken  this  unit  lies  in  an  ultimate  law  of  the 
connection  of  mind  with  matter,  whereby  the  quantities  of  * 
our  feelings  are  related  logarithmically  to  the  quantities 
of  their  objects.  Fechner  seems  to  find  something  in- 
scrutably sublime  in  the  existence  of  an  ultimate  'psycho- 
physic'lawof  this  form.  

*  Americau  J.  of  Psychology,  lu.  44-7. 
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These  assnmptioiis  are  all  pecnliarly  fragile.    To  begin 

with,  the  mental  fad  which  in  the  experiments  corresponds 
to  the  increase  of  the  stimulus  is  not  an  enlarged  seyisaiioh, 
but  a  judgment  that  the  sensation  is  enlargeti.    What  Fecii- 
ner  calls  the  *  sensation '  is  what  appears  to  the  mind  a6 
the  objective  phenomenon  of  light,  warmth,  weight,  sonnd« 
impressed  part  of  body,  etc    Fechner  taoitlj  if  not  openlj 
assumes  that  such  a  judgment  of  incrtaae  oonsists  in  the  i 
simple  fact  that  an  increa$ed  number  of  sensation-nnitfei 
are  present  to  the  mind;  and  that  the  judgment  is  thus  i 
itself  a  quantitatiyely  bigger  mental  thing  when  it  judges 
large  ditferences,  or  differences  between  large  terms,  than 
when  it  judges  small  ones.    But  these  ideas  are  reallv 
absurd.    The   hardest  sort  of   jud«4iiient,  the  judgment 
which  strains  the  attention  most  (if  that  be  any  criterion  i 
of  the  judgment's  *  size is  that  about  the  smaUeai  things  | 
and  differences.    But  really  it  has  no  meaning  to  talk  i 
about  one  judgment  being  bigger  than  another.  And 
even  if  we  leaTe  out  judgments  and  talk  of  sensations 
only,  we  hare  already  found  ourselves  (in  Chapter  TI) 
quite  unable  to  read  any  clear  meaning  into  the  notion  that 
they  are  masses  of  units  cc»ml)in(Hl.    To  introspection,  our 
feeling  of  pink  is  surely  not  a  portion  of  our  feeliiij^  of 
scarlet ;  nor  does  the  light  of  an  electric  arc  seem  to  con- 
tain that  of  A  tallow-candle  in  itselL    Compound  thiuffs 
contain  parts ;  and  one  such  thing  may  have  twice  or  three  | 
times  as  many  parts  as  another.   But  when  we  take  a  sim- 
ple sensible  quality  like  light  or  sound,  and  say  that  there 
is  now  twice  or  thrice  as  much  of  it  present  as  there  was 
a  moment  ago,  although  we  seem  to  mean  the  same  thing 
as  if  we  were  talking  of  compound  objects,  we  really  meau 
something  different.    We  mean  that  if  we  were  to  arrange 
the  various  possible  degrees  of  the  quality  in  a  scale  of 
serial  int-rease,  the  distance,  intervidy  or  difference  between 
the  stronger  and  the  weaker  specimen  before  u^  would 
seem  about  as  great  as  that  between  the  weaker  one  and 
the  beginning  of  the  scale.   li  is  these  belationb,  these  dib- 
TAMGEC^  which  we  are  measuring  and  not  the  composition  <^  ike 
gucdUies  themsdveSf  as  Fechner  thinks.   Whilst  if  we  turn 
to  objects  which  are  divisible,  surely  a  big  object  may  be 
known  in  a  little  thought.    Introspection  shows  moreover 
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that  in  most  sensations  a  new  kind  of  feeling  invariably  ac- 
companies our  judgment  of  an  increased  im})res8ion;  and 
this  is  a  fact  which  li'echuer's  formula  disregards.* 

But  apart  from  these  a  priori  difficulties,  and  even  sup- 
posing that  sensations  did  consist  of  added  units,  Fechner's 
assumption  that  all  equally  pereqitible  additions  are  eguatty 
great  additions  is  entirely  arbitrary.  Why  might  not  a 
small  addition  to  a  small  sensation  be  as  peroeptthle  as  a 
large  addition  to  a  large  one  ?  In  this  case  Weber's  law 
would  apply  not  to  the  additions  themselves,  but  only  to 
their  perceptibility.  Our  yioficing  of  a  difference  of  units  in 
two  sensations  would  depend  on  the  latter  being  in  a  fixed 
ratio.  But  the  difference  iMf  would  depend  directly  on 
that  between  their  respectiye  stimuli.  So  many  units  added 
to  the  stimolnsy  so  many  added  to  the  sensation,  and  if 
the  siimnlns  grew  in  a  certain  ratio,  in  exactly  the  same 
ratio  would  the  sensation  also  grow,  though  its  peroeptiJbility 
grew  according  to  the  logarithmic  law.f 

If  J  stand  for  the  smallest  difference  which  ice  perceive^ 
then  we  should  have,  instead  of  the  formula  J^;  =  const., 

which  is  Fechner's,  the  formula  —  =  const.,  a  formuUi 

8 

which  interprets  all  the  /acta  of  Weber's  law,  in  an  entirely 
different  theoretic  way  from  that  adopted  by  Fechner4 
The  entire  superstructure  which  Fechner  rears  upon  the 


*  Cf.  Stumpf,  Tonpsycliolopie.  pp.  897-9.  "One  sensation  ainiiot  be  a 
multiple  of  another.  If  it  could,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  subtract  the  one 
from  the  other,  and  to  feel  the  remainder  by  itself.  Everj  sensation  pre- 
aeots  Iteelf  as  an  hidlyisible  unit."  Professor  von  Kries.  in  the  Ytertel- 
jahrschrift  for  wiss.  Philoiophle»  vi.  267  if.,  shows  very  clearly  the  ab^ 
anrdi^  of  supposing  that  our  stronger  sensations  contain  our  weaker  ones 
as  parts.  They  <iiffer  as  qualitative  units.  Coinparr  also  J.  Tannery  in 
DelbcEuf'H  Elements  dePsychophysique  (1888),  p.  134  il.;  J.  Ward  in  Mind, 
I.  464:  Lotze,  Mctnphysik,  2r)8. 

f  F.  Brentano,  Psychologie,  i.  9,  88  ff. — Merkcl  thinks  that  his  results 
with  the  method  of  equal-appearing  intervals  show  that  we  compare  con- 
alderable  interrala  with  each  other  by  a  different  law  from  that  by  which, 
we  notice  barely  perceptible  intervals.  The  stimuli  form  an  arithmetical 
series  (a  pretty  wild  one  according  to  his  figures)  in  the  former  case,  a 
geometrical  one  in  the  latter — at  least  so  I  understand  this  valiant  expert* 
mcnter  but  somewhat  obscun^  if  acute  writer. 

t  This  is  the  formula  whidi  Alcrkcl  thinks  he  haii  veriHed  (if  1  under*. 
Stand  him  aright)  by  his  experiments  by  method  4. 
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facts  is  thus  not  only  seen  to  be  arbitrary  aud  subjective, 
but  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  as  well.  The  depart- 
ures from  Weber's  law  in  regions  where  it  does  not  obtain, 
he  explains  by  the  compounding  with  it  of  other  unknown 
laws  which  mask  its  effeots.  As  if  any  law  could  not  be 
found  in  (uvy  set  of  phenomena,  provided  one  have  the  wit  to 
inyent  enough  other  coexisting  laws  to  oyerlap  and  neutral- 
ize itl  The  whole  outcome  of  the  discussion,  so  as 
Fechner's  theories  are  ooncemed,  is  indeed  ntL  WdxrU 
law  alone  remains  (rue  as  an  empirical  generalization  of  fair 
extent :  What  we  add  to  a  large  stimulus  we  notice  less 
than  what  we  add  to  a  small  one,  unless  it  happen  rdo' 
iivdy  to  the  sUmvLua  to  be  as  great. 

WAers  law  is  prolxiNy  purely  physiological. 

One  can  express  this  state  of  things  otherwise  by  sajiag 
that  the  whole  of  the  stimulus  does  not  seem  to  be  efESectite 
in  giviug  us  the  perception  of  '  more,'  and  the  simplest  in- 
terpretation of  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  ph  j/sML 

The  loss  of  effect  would  take  place  in  the  nervous  systt^m. 
If  our  feelings  resulted  from  a  condition  of  the  uerve- 
molecules  which  it  grew  ever  more  dillicult  for  the  stimulus 
to  increase,  our  feelings  would  naturally  grow  at  a  slower 
rate  than  the  stimulus  itself.  An  ever  larger  part  of  the 
latter's  work  would  go  to  oTercoming  the  resistances,  and 
an  ever  smaller  part  to  the  realization  of  the  feeling-bring- 
ing state.  Weber's  law  would  thus  be  a  sort  of  law  ^ 
/rijction  in  the  neural  machine.*  Just  how  these  inner 
resistances  and  frictions  are  to  be  conceived  is  a  specu- 
lative questiou.  Delbamf  has  formulated  them  as  fa- 
tigue ;  Bernstein  and  Ward,  as  irradiations.  The  latest, 
and  probably  the  most '  real,'  hypothesis  is  that  of  Ebbing- 
haus,  who  supposes  that  the  intensity  of  sensation  depends 
on  the  nwmber  of  neural  molecules  which  are  disintegrated 
in  the  unit  of  time.  There  are  only  a  certain  number  at 
Mjoj  time  which  are  oapafde  of  disintegrating ;  and  whilst 
most  of  these  are  in  an  average  condition  of  instabilitj, 

♦  Elsas  :  I'eber  die  Psychophysik  (1886),  p.  41.  When  tln^  pans  of 
a  bnlance  are  h  I  ready  loaded,  but  in  equilibrium,  it  takes  a  pioportionaQf 
iiirger  weigiit  added  to  oue  of  them  to  iacliue  the  beam. 
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49ome  are  almost  stable  and  some  already  near  to  decom* 
poaitioiL  The  smallest  stimuli  affect  these  latter  moleoules 
only ;  and  as  they  are  but  few,  the  sensatioxial  effect  from 
^ding  a  giveu  quantity  of  stimulus  at  JirH  is  relatively 
«malL  Medium  stimuli  affect  the  majority  of  the  mole- 
cules, but  affect  fewer  and  fewer  in  proportion  as  they  liave 
already  diminished  their  number.  The  latest  additions  to 
the  stimuli  find  all  the  medium  molecules  already  disinte- 
grated, and  only  affect  the  small  relatively  indecomposable 
remainder,  thus  giving  rise  to  increments  of  feeling  which 
«re  correspondingly  smalL  (Pffuger*s  Archiv.  45,  113.) 

It  is  surely  in  some  such  way  as  this  that  Weber's  law 
is  to  be  interpreted,  if  it  ever  ia  The  Fechnerian  ifocw- 
ybrmd  and  the  conception  of  it  as  an  ultimate  '  psychophy  sic 
law '  will  remain  an  *  idol  of  the  den,'  if  ever  there  was  one. 
Fechner  himself  indeed  was  a  German  Gdehrterol  the  ideal 
type,  at  once  simple  and  shrewd,  a  mystic  and  an  experi- 
mentalist, homely  and  daring,  and  as  loyal  to  facts  as  to  his 
theories.  But  it  would  be  terrible  if  even  such  a  dear  old 
jnan  as  this  could  saddle  our  Science  foreyer  with  his 
patient  whimsies,  and,  in  a  world  so  full  of  more  nutritious 
objects  of  attention,  compel  all  future  students  to  plough 
through  the  difficulties,  not  only  of  his  own  works,  but  of 
the  still  drier  ones  written  in  his  refutation.  Those  who 
dt'sire  this  dreadful  literature  can  find  it ;  it  has  a  *  disci- 
plinary value  ;*  but  I  will  not  oven  enumerate  it  in  a  foot- 
note. The  only  amusing'  part  of  it  is  that  Feclmer's  critics 
«lioukl  always  feel  hound,  after  smiting  his  theories  hip 
And  thigh  and  leavin^^  not  a  stick  of  them  standing,  to 
^wind  up  by  saying  that  nevertheless  to  him  belongs  the 
imperiahable  glory,  of  first  formulating  them  and  thereby 
taming  psychology  into  an  exact  science^ 

*'  '  And  evorybody  praised  the  duke 
Who  this  great  light  did  win. ' 

*  Bat  wlMt  good  came  of  it  at  laat  f  * 
Quoth  little  PMerkin. 

'Whj,  that  I  cannot  tell,'  eatd 

*  Bat  'twas  a  famouji  victory  t '  '* 
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ASSOCIATION. 

After  discrimination,  association  !  Already  in  the  last 
chapter  I  have  had  to  invoke,  in  order  to  explain  the  im- 
provement of  certain  discriminationB  by  practice*  the  *aa» 
sociation '  of  the  objects  to  be  distinguished,  with  other  more 
widely  differing  ones.  It  is  obyions  that  the  advance  of  our 
Imowledge  must  consist  of  both  operations  ;  for  objects  at 
first  appearing  as  wholes  are  analyzed  iuto  j)arts,  and 
ohjects  appearing  separately  are  brought  together  and  ap- 
pear as  new  compound  wholes  to  the  mind.  Analysis  and 
synthesis  are  thus  the  incessantly  alternating  mental 
activities,  a  stroke  of  the  one  preparing  the  way  for  a  stroke 
of  the  other,  much  as,  in  walking,  a  man's  two  legs  are 
alternately  brought  into  use,  both  being  indispensable  for 
any  orderly  advance. 

The  manner  in  which  trains  of  imagery  and  consideration 
follow  each  other  through  our  thinking,  the  restless  flight 
of  one  idea  before  the  next,  the  transitions  our  minds  make 
between  things  wide  as  the  poles  asuudt^r,  transitions  which 
at  first  sight  startle  us  by  their  abrupt nrss,  ])ut  which, 
when  scrutinized  closely,  often  reveal  intermediating  links 
of  perfect  naturalness  and  propriety — all  this  magical,  im* 
ponderable  streaming  has  from  tune  immemorial  excited 
the  admiration  of  all  whose  attention  happened  to  be  caught 
by  its  omnipresent  mystery.  And  it  has  forthermore 
challenged  the  race  of  philosophers  to  banish  something 
of  the  mystery  by  formulating  the  process  in  simpler 
terms.  The  problem  which  the  philosophers  have  set 
themselves  is  that  of  ascertaining  prinnph^'i  of  connection 
between  the  thoughts  which  thus  appear  to  sprout  one  out 

♦Tlu'  theory  propounded  in  tliLs  chapter,  and  a  good  many  pag-es  of 
the  text,  wire  origiu&lly  published  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
Harch,  ISbO. 
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of  the  other^  whereby  their  peculiar  snooeaaioii  or  coexist- 
ence  may  be  explained. 

But  immediately  an  ambiguity  anses:  which  sort  of 
connection  is  meant?  connection  thought-of,  or  connection 
hetween  thoughts  ?  These  are  two  entirely  different  things, 
and  only  in  the  case  of  one  of  them  is  there  any  hope  of 
finding  *  principles.'  The  jungle  of  connections  thought  of 
can  never  be  formulated  simply.  Every  conceivable  con- 
nection may  be  thought  of— of  coexistence,  succession,  re- 
semblance, contrasts  contradiction,  cause  and  effect,  means 
and  end»  genus  and  species,  part  and  whole,  substance 
and  property,  early  and  late,  large  and  small,  landlord 
and  tenant,  master  and  senrant, — ^Heaven  knows  what,  for 
the  list  is  literally  inexhaustible.  The  only  simplification 
which  could  possibly  be  aimed  at  would  be  the  reductiou 
of  the  relations  to  a  smaller  number  of  types,  like  those 
which  such  authors  as  Kant  and  Renouvier  call  the  '  cate- 
gories '  of  the  understanding.*  According  as  we  followed 
one  category  or  another  we  should  sweep,  w  ith  our  thought^ 
through  the  world  in  this  way  or  in  that  And  all  the  cate- 
l^ries  would  be  logical,  would  be  relations  of  reason.  They 
would  fuse  the  items  into  a  continuum.  Were  tMa  the  sort 
of  connection  sought  between  one  moment  of  our  thmlriTig 
and  another,  our  chapter  might  end  here.  For  the  only 
summary  description  of  these  infinite  possibilities  of  transi- 
tion, is  that  they  are  all  acts  of  reason^  and  that  the  mind 
proceeds  from  one  object  to  another  by  some  rational  path 
of  connection.  The  trueuess  of  this  formula  is  only  equalled 
by  its  sterility,  for  psychological  purposes.  Practically  it 
amounts  to  simply  referring  the  inquirer  to  the  relations 
between  facts  or  things,  and  to  telling  him  that  his  tlti'tiHiig 
follows  them. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  thinking  only  sometimes 

follows  them,  and  these  so-called  *  transitions  of  reason  ' 
are  far  from  being  all  alike  reasonable.  If  pure  thought 
runs  all  our  trains,  why  should  she  run  some  so  fast  and 
some  so  slow,  some  through  dull  Hats  and  some  through 


*  OomiMre  RenoaTlerlB  ciltlcim  of  awodtttonlwii  in  his  Baeaii  de 
Ciltii|iie  s^sM^  LoglqQflb  n.  p.  49S  foil. 
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gorgeous  scenery,  some  to  mountaiii-beiglits  and  jewelled 
mineBy  others  through  dismal  swamps  and  darkness  ? — and 
run  some  o£f  the  track  altogether,  and  into  the  wilderness 
of  iunaoj?  Why  do  we  spend  years  straining  after  a 
certain  sdentifio  or  practical  problem,  bnt  all  in  Tain- 
thought  refusing  to  evoke  the  solution  we  desire  ?  And 
why,  some  day,  walking  in  the  street  with  our  attention 
miles  away  from  that  quest,  does  the  answer  saunter  into 
our  minds  as  carelessly  as  if  it  had  never  been  called  for — 
suggested,  possibly,  by  the  flowers  on  the  bonuet  of  the 
lady  in  front  of  us,  or  possibly  by  nothing  that  we  can  dis- 
cover ?  If  reason  can  give  ns  relief  then,  why  did  she  not 
do  so  earlier  ? 

The  truth  must  be  admitted  that  thought  works  under 
conditions  imposed  ab  extra.  The  great  law  of  habit  itself 
— that  twenty  experiences  make  us  recall  a  thing  better 
than  one,  that  long  indulgence  in  error  makes  right  thinking 
almost  impossible — seems  to  have  nc  essential  foundation 
in  reason.  The  business  of  thought  is  with  truth — the 
number  of  experiences  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
her  hold  of  it ;  and  she  ought  by  right  to  be  able  to  hug  it 
all  the  closer,  after  years  wasted  out  of  its  presence.  The 
contrary  arrangements  seem  quite  fantastic  and  arbitrary, 
but  nevertheless  are  part  of  the  very  bone  and  marrow  of 
our  minds.  Beason  is  only  one  out  of  a  thousand  possi- 
bilities in  the  thinking  of  each  of  us.  Who  can  count  all 
the  silly  fancies,  the  grotesque  suppositious,  the  utterly 
irrelevant  reflections  he  makes  in  the  course  of  a  day?  Who 
can  swear  that  his  prc^judices  and  irrational  beliefs  con- 
stitute a  less  bulky  part  of  his  mental  furniture  than  his 
clarified  opinions?  It  is  true  that  a  presiding  arbiter 
seems  to  sit  aloft  in  the  mind,  and  emphasize  the  better 
suggestions  into  permanence,  while  it  ends  by  drooppingout 
and  leaving  unrecorded  the  confusion.  But  this  is  all  the 
difference.  The  mode  of  geneaia  of  the  worthy  and 
the  worthless  seems  the  same.  The  laws  of  our  actual 
thinking,  of  the  cogitatuiu,  must  account  alike  for  the  bad 
and  the  good  materials  on  which  the  arbiter  has  to  decide, 
for  wisdom  and  for  follv.  The  laws  of  the  arbiter,  of  the 
cogitaaidumt  of  what  we  ought  to  think,  are  to  the  former  as  the 
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laws  of  ethics  are  to  those  of  history.  Who  but  an  hegelian 
historian  ever  pretended  that  reason  in  action  was  per  ae  » 
sufficiftiit  expluifttion  of  the  politioal  ohanges  in  Europe  ? 

There  are,  then,  medianioal  candUiane  on  which  thought 
d^$0MdB,  amd  which,  to  say  the  leasts  determine  the  order  in 
which  is  preeenied  the  content  or  material  for  her  compari- 
sons, sdectiom,  and  decisions.    It  is  a  siiggestiye  fact  that 

Liocke,  and  many  more  recent  Continental  psychologists,, 
have  found   themselves  obliged  to  invoke  a  mechanical 
process  to  account  for  the  aberrations  of  thought,  the  ob- 
structive preprocessions,  tlip  frustrations  of  reason.  Thia 
they  found  in  the  law  of  habit,  or  what  we  now  call  As* 
Bociation  by  Contigoity.   But  it  never  occurred  to  these 
writers  that  a  process  which  coold  go  the  length  of  actually 
prodncing  some  ideas  and  sequences  in  the  mind  might 
safely  be  trusted  to  produce  others  too ;  and  that  those 
habitual  associations  which  further  thought  may  also  come 
from  the  same  mechanical  source  as  those  which  hinder  it. 
Hartley  accordingly  suggested  hahit  as  a  sufficient  exjjhinu- 
tion  of  all  connections  of  our  thoughts,  and  in  so  doing 
planted  himself  squarely  upon  the  properly  psychological 
aspect  of  the  problem  of  connection,  and  sought  to  treat 
both  rational  and  irrational  connections  from  a  single 
point  of  view.   The  problem  which  he  essayed,  howcTer 
lamely,  to  answer,  was  that  of  the  connection  between  our 
psychic  states  considered  purely  as  such,  regardless  of  the 
objective  connections  of  wliich  they  might  take  cognizance. 
How   does  a  man  come,  after  thinking  of  A,  to  think  of 
B  the  next  moment  ?  or  how  does  he  come  to  think  A 
and  B  always  together '?    These  were  the  phenomena  which 
Hartley  undertook  to  explain  by  cerebral  physiology.  I 
believe  that  he  was,  in  many  essential  respects,  on  the 
right  track,  and  I  propose  simply  to  revise  his  conolnsionB 
by  the  aid  of  distinctions  which  he  did  not  make. 

But  the  whole  historic  doctrine  of  psychological  asBO- 
ciation  is  tainted  with  one  huge  error — that  of  the  constmo- 
tion  of  our  thoughts  out  of  the  compounding  of  themselves 
together  of  immutable  and  incessantly  recurring  *  simple 
ideas.'   It  is  the  cohesion  of  these  which  the  *  principles  of 
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association  *  are  considered  to  account  for.  In  Chapters  VI 
and  IX  we  saw  abuudant  reasons  for  treating  the  doctrme 
of  simple  ideas  or  psychic  atoms  as  mythological ;  and,  in 
all  that  follows,  our  problem  will  be  to  keep  whatever  tnit}i> 
the  associationist  doctrine  has  caught  sight  of  without 
weighing  it  down  with  the  untenable  incnmbranoe  that  the 
association  is  between  '  ideas.* 

AgaoeiaUon,  so  far  as  the  word  stands  for  an  ^ee^u 
between  tbinqs  thought  of — U  ia  thiiiq8»  not  ideas,  wktA  art 
aaeociaied  in  the  mincL  We  ought  to  talk  of  the  asBodaticn 
of  ohfecte,  not  of  the  association  of  ideas.   And  so  far  at 

association  stands  for  a  causey  it  is  between  processes  h  tk 
hroin — it  is  tliese  which,  by  being  associated  in  certain 
ways,  determine  what  successivp  objects  shall  be  thought 
Let  us  proceed  towards  our  tinai  generalizations  bj  sorrej* 
ing  first  a  few  familiar  facts. 

The  laws  of  motor  habit  in  the  lower  centres  of  the  ner- 
vous system  are  disputed  by  no  one.  A  series  of  move- 
ments repeated  in  a  certain  order  tend  to  unroll  themselves 
with  peculiar  ease  in  that  order  for  ever  afterward.  Num- 
ber one  awakens  number  two,  and  that  awakens  number 
three,  and  so  on,  till  the  last  is  produced.  A  habit  of  tiiis 
kind  once  become  inyeterate  may  go  on  automatically.  And 
so  it  is  with  the  objects  with  which  our  thinking  is  con- 
cerned. AVith  some  persons  eacli  note  of  a  mehxiy,  beard 
but  once,  will  accurately  revive  in  its  proper  soqupm*' 
8mall  boys  at  school  learn  the  intiections  of  many  a  Gift*' 
noun,  adjective,  or  verb,  from  the  reiterated  recitations 
of  the  upper  classes  falling  on  their  ear  as  they  sit  at  (heir 
desks.  All  this  happens  with  no  voluntary  effort  on  their 
part  and  with  no  thought  of  the  spelling  of  the  words.  The 
doggerel  rhymes  which  children  use  in  their  games,  saehtf 
the  formula 

**  Ana  niana  mona  mike 
Barcelona  boiia  strike," 

used  for  'counting  out/  form  another  familiar  example <rf 
things  heard  in  sequence  cohering  in  the  same  order  in  the 
memory. 
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In  touch  we  have  a  smaller  number  of  instances,  though 
probably  every  one  who  bathes  himself  iu  a  certain  fixed 
manner  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  each  part  of  his  body 
aver  whioh  the  water  is  sqneesBed  from  the  sponge  awakens 
a  premoxdtory  tingling  consdonsness  in  that  portion  of  skin 
which  is  habitaallj  the  next  to  be  deluged.  Tastes  and 
smells  form  no  yeiy  habitual  series  in  onr  experience.  But 
even  if  they  did,  it  is  donbtfal  whether  habit  would  fix  the 
order  of  their  reproduction  quite  so  well  as  it  does  that  of 
other  sensations.  In  vision,  however,  we  Lave  a  sense  in 
which  the  order  of  reproduced  things  is  very  nearly  as 
much  influenced  by  habit  as  is  the  order  of  remembered 
sounds.  Rooms,  landscapes,  buildings,  pictures,  or  persons 
with  whose  look  we  are  very  familiar,  surge  up  before  the 
mind's  eye  with  all  the  details  of  their  appearance  complete, 
so  soon  as  we  think  of  any  one  of  their  component  parts. 
Some  persons,  in  reciting  printed  matter  by  heart,  will 
seem  to  see  each  successive  word,  before  they  utter  it,  ap- 
pear in  its  order  on  an  imaf:^nary  page.  A  certain  chess- 
player, one  of  those  heroes  who  train  themselves  to  play 
several  games  at  once  blindfold,  is  reported  to  say  that  in 
bed  at  night  after  a  match  the  games  are  played  all  over 
again  before  his  mental  eye,  each  board  being  pictured  as 
passing  in  turn  through  each  of  its  successiTe  stages.  In 
this  case,  of  course,  the  intense  previous  Toluntary  strain 
of  the  power  of  yisual  representation  is  what  facilitated  the 
fuLed  order  of  revival. 

Association  occurs  as  amply  between  impressions  of 
different  senses  as  between  homogeneous  sensations.  Seen 
things  and  heard  things  cohere  with  each  other,  and  with 
odors  and  tastes,  in  representation,  iu  the  same  order  in 
which  they  cohered  as  impressions  of  the  outer  world. 
Feelings  of  contact  reproduce  similarly  the  sights,  sounds, 
and  tastes  with  which  experience  has  associated  them,  in 
fact,  the  *  objects '  of  our  perception,  as  trees,  men,  houses, 
microscopes,  of  which  the  real  world  seems  composed,  are 
nothing  but  clusters  of  qualities  which  through  simulta- 
neous stimulation  have  so  coalesced  that  the  moment  one 
is  excited  actually  it  serves  as  a  sign  or  cue  for  the  idea  of 
the  others  to  arise.   Let  a  person  enter  his  room  in  the 
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dark  and  grope  among  the  objects  there.  The  touch  of  tLe 
matches  will  instantaneously  recall  their  appearance.  If 
his  hand  comes  in  contact  with  an  orange  on  the  table,  the 
golden  yellow  of  the  fruit,  its  savor  and  perfume  will  forth-  , 
with  shoot  through  his  mind«  In  passing  the  hand  over  I 
the  sideboard  or  in  jogging  the  coal-scuttle  with  the  foot,  ' 
the  large  glossy  dark  shape  of  the  one  and  the  irregular 
UaeknesB  of  the  other  awaken  like  a  flash  and  constLtufte 
what  we  call  the  recognition  of  the  objects.  *  The  voice  of 
the  violin  faintly  echoes  through  the  mind  as  the  hand  is 
laid  upon  it  in  the  dark,  and  the  feeling  of  the  garments  or 
draperies  which  may  hang  about  the  room  is  not  umlerdtxd 
till  the  look  correlative  to  the  feeling  has  in  each  case  been 
resuscitated.  Smells  notoriously  have  the  power  of  recall* 
ing  the  other  experiences  in  whose  company  they  were  wont 
to  be  felt,  perhaps  long  years  ago ;  and  the  voluminoss 
emotional  character  assumed  by  the  images  which  sud- 
denly pour  into  the  mind  at  such  a  time  forms  one  of  tiie 
staple  topics  of  popular  psychologic  wonder — 

*'  Loet  and  gone  and  lost  and  gone  I 
A  breath,  a  whisper— aome  divine  fareweU— 
Desolate  sweetness— far  and  far  away." 

We  cannot  hear  the  din  of  a  railroad  train  or  the  yell 
of  its  whistle,  without  thinking  of  its  long,  jointed  appear- 
ance and  its  headlong  speed,  nor  catch  a  familiar  voice  in 
a  crowd  without  recalling,  with  the  name  of  the  speaker, 
also  his  foce.  But  the  most  notorious  and  important  case 
of  the  mental  combination  of  auditory  with  optical  impres- 
sions originally  experienced  together  is  furnished  by  lan- 
guage. The  child  is  offered  a  new  and  delicious  fruit  and 
is  at  the  same  time  told  that  it  is  called  a  '  fig.*  Or  looking: 
out  of  the  window  he  exclaims,  **  What  a  funny  horse  !  "  ami 
is  told  that  it  is  a  '  piebald '  horse.  When  learning  his  let- 
ters, the  sound  of  each  is  repeated  to  him  whilst  its  shape 
is  before  his  eye.  Thenceforward,  long  as  he  may  li^e^  ha 
will  neyer  see  a  fig,  a  piebald  horse,  or  a  letter  of  tiie  alpli*- 
bet  without  the  name  which  he  first  heard  in  oonjunotioa 
with  each  clinging  to  it  in  his  mind ;  and  inyersely  he  wiU 
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of  the  object* 

«HB  RAPZDZVr  cm  A88OaiA.TI0V. 

Heading  exempliiies  thin  kind  of  cohesion  even  more 
boantifullj.    It  is  an  uninterrupted  and  protracted  recall 
of  sounds  by  sights  which  have  always  been  coupled  with 
tlieiu  in  the  past.    I  jdnd  that  I  can  name  six  hundred  let- 
ters in  two  minutes  on  a  printed  page.    Five  distinct  acts 
of  asaooiation  between  d^t  and  sonnd  (not  to  speak  of  all 
the  other  prooesses  oonoemed)  most  then  hare  oconrred  in 
each  second  in  my  mind.  In  reading  entire  words  the  speed 
IB  much  more  rapid.   Valentin  relates  in  his  Physiology 
that  the  reading  of  a  single  page  of  the  proof,  containing 
2629  letters,  took  him  1  minute  and  82  seconds.    In  this 
experiment  each  letter  was  underatoixl  in      of  a  second, 
but  owing  to  the  integration  of  letters  into  entire  words, 
forming  each  a  single  aggregate  impression  directly  associ- 
ated with  a  single  aconstic  image,  we  need  not  suppose  aa 
many  as  28  separate  associations  in  a  sonnd.   The  figures, 
howeyer,  suffice  to  show  with  what  extreme  rapidity  an 
aotoal  sensation  recalls  its  customary  associates.   Both  in 
fact  seem  to  onr  ordinary  attention  to  come  into  the  mind 
at  once. 

The  time-measuring  psychologists  of  recent  days  have 
tried  their  hand  at  this  problem  by  more  elaborate  methods. 
Galton,  using  a  very  simple  apparatus,  found  that  the  sight 
of  an  unforeseen  word  would  awaken  an  associated  *  idea  * 
in  abont  |-  of  a  second.t   Wundt  next  made  determinations 

*  Unless  the  name  belong  to  a  rapidly  atlflrod  sentenoe,  when  no  sab- 
StantWe  image  may  have  time  to  arise. 

f  In  his  observations  he  says  that  time  was  lost  in  mentally  taking  in 
the  word  which  was  the  cue.  "  owing  to  the  (juiet  unobtrusive  way  in 
which  I  found  it  necessary  to  bring  it  into  view,  so  as  not  to  distract  the 
thoughts.  Moraover,  a  substantWe  standing  by  itself  Is  onudljr  the  equiv- 
alent of  too  abstract  an  idea  for  ns  to  ooncdve  properly  without  delay. 
Thus  it  is  very  diiBcalt  to  get  a  quick  coooeption  of  the  word  'carriage/ 
because  there  are  so  many  different  kinds— two-wheeled,  four-wheeled, 
open  and  closed,  and  in  so  many  different  possible  positions,  that  tlie  raind 
possibly  hesitates  amidst  an  obscure  sense  of  many  alteniations  that  cannot 
blend  together.  But  limit  the  idea  to  say  a  landau,  and  the  mental  asso- 
ciation declares  itself  more  quickly."  (Inquiries,  etc.,  p.  190.) 
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in  wbieb  the  'one*  was  giTen  by  single-syllabled  words 

culled  out  by  an  assistant.    The  person  experimented  on 
had  to  press  a  key  as  soon  as  the  sound  of  the  worti  awak- 
ened an  associated  idea.    Both  word  and  reaction  were 
chronographicallj  registered,  and  the  total  time-in terral 
between  the  two  amounted,  in  fonr  observers,  to  1.009, 
0.896, 1.037,  and  1.154  seconds  respectively.    From  tliia  the 
simple  physiological  reaction-time  and  the  time  of  merely 
identifying  the  word's  sound  (the  'apperception*time/  ai 
Wnndt  calls  it)  must  be  subtracted,  to  get  the  exact  time 
required  for  the  associated  idea  to  arise.  These  times  were 
separately  determined  and  subtracted.     The  difference, 
called  by  Wundt  the  amociation-tirm^  amoimted,  in  the  same 
four  persons,  to  706,  723,  752,  and  874  thousandths  of  a 
second  respectively.*    The  length  of  the  last  figure  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  person  reacting  (President  G.  &  Hall) 
was  an  American,  whose  associations  with  (German  words 
would  naturally  be  slower  than  those  of  natiyea  The  short- 
est association-time  noted  was  when  the  word  '  Sturm '  sag* 
gested  to  Pro!  Wundt  the  word  '  Wind '  in  0.341  second. t — 
Finally,  Mr.  Cattell  made  some  interesting  observations 
upon  the  association-time  between  the  look  of  letters  and 
their  names.    *' I  pasted  letters,"  he  says,  "on  a  revolving 
drum,  and  determined  at  what  rate  they  could  be  read 
aloud  as  they  passed  by  a  slit  in  a  screen."    He  found  it 
to  vary  according  as  one,  or  more  than  one  letter,  was  yisi* 
ble  at  a  time  through  the  slit»  and  gives  half  a  second  as 
about  the  time  which  it  takes  to  see  and  name  a  single 
letter  seen  alone. 

When  two  or  more  letters  are  always  in  view,  not  only  do  the  pio> 
oesses  of  seeing  and  naming  overlap,  but  while  the  subjeot  is  aeemg  one 
letter  he  begins  to  see  the  ones  next  following,  and  so  can  read  them 

more  quickly.  Of  the  nine  persons  experimented  on,  four  could  read 
the  letters  faster  when  five  woro  in  view  at  once,  but  were  not  helped 
by  a  sixth  letter  ;  three  were  not  helped  by  a  fifth,  and  two  not  by  a 
fourth  letter.   This  shows  that  while  one  idea  is  in  the  centre,  two, 


*  Phyiiol.  Fqreb.,  n.  280  fol. 

f  For  fnteresttng  remarks  on  the  sorts  of  things  asBOciated,  in  these  ex- 
periments, with  the  prompting  word,  see  Galton,  op.  cit.  pp.  18&-jM)8k  and 
Trautscholdt  in  Wundt's  Psjcboiogische  Studlen,  i.  318. 
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three,  or  four  additioiial  idets  may  be  in  the  baekgroond  of  oonaeioiie- 
ven.  The  aecond  letter  in  view  shorteDB  the  time  about  A,  the  third 
the  fourth  ^li,  the  lifth  ^  see. 

*«  I  find  it  tekflfi  abont  twioe  as  long  to  read  (aloud,  as  fitft  as  poe- 
aible)  words  which  haYe  no  oonneotion  as  words  which  make  sentenoes, 
and  letters  which  have  no  conneetion  as  letters  wliioh  make  words. 
When  the  words  make  sentenoes  and  the  letters  words,  not  only  do  the 
processes  of  seeing  and  naming  OTerl^,  but  by  one  mental  effort  the 
subject  can  reoogniae  a  whole  group  of  words  or  letters,  and  by  one 
will-act  choose  the  motions  to  be  made  in  naminjf,  so  that  the  rate 
at  which  the  words  and  letters  are  read  is  really  only  limited  by  the 
maximum  rapidity  at  which  the  speech-organs  can  be  moved.  As  the 
result  of  a  large  number  of  r.\periment«,  the  writer  found  that  he  had 
read  words  not  making  sentences  at  the  rate  of  \  sec,  words  making 
sentences  (a  passage  from  Swift)  at  the  rate  of  i  sec.,  per  word.  .  .  . 
The  rate  at  which  a  person  reads  a  foreign  language  is  proportional  to 
bis  familiarity  with  the  language.  For  example,  when  reading  as  fiwt 
M  possible  tlM  writer's  rate  was,  English  188,  French  167,  Qerman  860, 
Italian  887,  Latin  484,  and  Greek  484;  the  flgnres  giving  the  thon- 
aandths  of  a  second  taken  to  read  eaoh  word.  Experiments  made  on 
«»thers  strikingly  confirm  these  results.  The  subject  does  not  know 
that  he  is  reading  the  foreign  language  more  slowly  than  his  own  ;  this 
explains  why  foreigners  seem  to  talk  so  fast.  This  simple  method  of 
determining  a  person's  familiarity  with  a  language  n4ght  be  used  in 
school  examinations. 

*'The  time  required  to  see  and  name  colors  and  pictures  of  objects 
was  determined  in  the  t«ime  way.  The  time  was  found  to  Xm  abjut  the 
same  (over  \  see.)  for  colors  as  for  pictures,  and  about  twice  as  long  as 
for  words  and  letters.  Other  experiments  I  have  made  show  that  we 
can  recognize  a  single  color  or  picture  in  a  slightly  shorter  time  than  a 
word  or  letter,  but  take  longer  to  name  it.  This  is  because,  in  the  case 
of  words  and  letters,  the  association  between  the  idea  and  name  has 
taken  place  so  often  that  the  procees  has  become  automatic,  whereas  in 
the  case  of  oolors  and  pictnres  we  mnst  by  a  voluntary  effort  choose 
the  name.* 

In  later  experiments  Mr.  Cattell  studied  the  time  for 
Tiuioiis  associations  to  be  performed,  the  termini  (Le.,  one 
and  answer)  being  words.  A  word  in  one  language  was  to 
call  up  its  equivalent  in  another,  the  name  of  an  author  the 
toDfipie  in  which  he  vnrote,  that  of  a  city  the  country  in 
which  it  lay,  that  of  a  writer  one  of  liis  works,  etc.  The 
mean  variation  from  the  averugo  is  very  great  in  all  these 
experiments  ;  and  the  interesting  feature  Avliioh  they  show 

*  Mind.  XI.  (>4-o. 
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is  the  existence  of  oertain  oonstant  differenoes  between  ae> 
sodatioiis  of  different  sorts.  Thus : 

"Eromoowfitry  iodJty^    Mr.  0.*s  time  was  0.340  see. 
«    season    *•  mofiJth,     «       u     u  0,399 
language     aiUlwr,     ^       m     «<  o.523 
«    auihor    «*  work,      «       "     «  0.596 

The  axerage  time  of  two  observers,  experimentmg  on 

eight  diifereut  types  of  association,  was  0.420  and  (J. 436 
sec.  res])eetivelj.*  The  very  wide  range  of  variation  is 
undoubtedly  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  words  used 


*  This  vftlue  Is  much  smaller  than  that  got  by  Wundt  as  above.  Ko 
Teason  for  the  differeuce  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Cattell.    Wundt  calU  sttsB- 

tion  to  the  fact  thnt  the  figures  found  by  him  give  an  nvcnige,  0.720' ,  ex- 
actly equal  to  the  time  intcnxil  wh'wh  in  his  experiments  (n</<'  infra,  chapter 
ou  Time)  was  rei>ro{hiced  without  error  either  way,  and  to  that  reiiuire^l. 
according  to  the  Webei's,  for  the  legs  to  swiug  in  rapid  locomotion.    *  li  is 
not  improbable."  be  adds,  "that  this  psychic  constant*  of  the  mcMi  wmo- 
«iation4ime  and  of  the  most  correct  appreciation  of  a  time-interval,  mmy 
iiave  been  developed  under  the  influence  of  the  most  usual  bodily  move* 
ments,  w  hirli  also  have  determined  the  manner  In  which  we  tend  to  suIh 
divide  rhythmically  longer  periods  of  time."   (Physiol.  Psch.,  ii.  2Se>. 
The  rappror he m^nt  is  of  that  tentative  sort  which  it  is  no  harm  for  psy- 
chologists to  niukc.  provided  they  recollect  how  verj-  lictitious  and  incom- 
panible  nuiiually  all  these  averages  derived  from  different  observers,  work- 
ing under  different  conditions,  are.   Hr.  Cattell's  figure  throws  Wundt 's 
Ingenious  parallel  entirely  out  of  line. — The  only  measurements  of  mmth 
dation-time  which  so  far  seem  likely  to  have  much  theoretic  imponaaee 
nre  a  few  made  on  insane  patients  by  Von  Tschisch  (Mendel's  Neurolo- 
glsches  Centralblatt,  15  Mai,  1885,  3  Jhrg..  p.  217).    The  simple  reactloB 
time  was  found  about  normal  in  three  patients,  one  with  progressive 
paralysis,  one  with  inveterate  mania  of  jx-rsecution.  one  rew^vering  from 
ordinary  mania.    In  the  convalescent  maniac  and  the  paralytic,  however, 
the  association-time  was  hardly  half  as  much  as  Wundt's  normal  figure 
<OJ38"  and  0.88"  faistead  of  O.T  —smaller  also  than  Cattell's).  whilst  in  the 
sufferer  from  delusions  of  persecution  and  halludoations  it  was  twice  as 
great  as  normal  (1.39"  instead  of  0.7")    This  latter  patient's  time  was  rix- 
fold  that  of  the  paralytic.    Herr  von  Tschisch  remarks  on  the  connecttal 
of  the  short  times  with  diminished  power  for  clear  and  consistent  procesBCS 
of  thought,  and  on  that  of  the  long  times  with  the  persistent  fixation  of  the 
attention  uiwn  monotonous  objects  (delusions).    Miss  Marie  Walitzky 
(Revue  Philosophique.  xxviii.  583)  has  carried  Von  Tschisch 's  obserrations 
ttlll  farther,  making  18,000  meesoremenU  in  all.  She  Couad  ■woclatloBp 
time  increased  in  paralytic  dementia  and  dimlnislied  in  mania.  Ghoice* 
time,  on  the  contraiy,  hi  increased  in  mania. 
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.JM  cnes,  a&d  the  diffaient  types  of  association  studied,  differ 
much  in  their  degree  of  familiariiy. 

"For  example,  B  Ls  a  teacher  of  mathematics  ;  C  has  busied  him- 
.aelf  more  with  literature.  C  knows  quite  as  well  as  B  that  7  +  5  =  12, 
yet  he  needs  of  a  secinul  longer  to  call  it  to  mind  ;  B  knows  quite  as 
well  as  C  that  Dante  wa.s  a  poet,  but  needs  of  a  second  longer  to 
think  of  it.  Such  experiments  lay  bare  the  mental  life  in  a  way  that 
is  startling  and  not  always  gratifying.'*  * 

THB  ZtAW  OF  OOVnOfUSTT, 

Time-determinations  apart,  tlie  facts  we  have  run  over  ' ' 
<can  all  be  summed  up  in  the  simple  statement  that  ol^eds 
once  experienced  together  tend  to  become  associated  in  the  irnagi' 
naUon,  aa  that  wkm  amy  one  of  them  is  thought  qf^  the  others 
€vre  Ukdy  to  he  thonght  i^aleo,  in  the  eame  order  i^eeguence  or 
ooexietenle  ae  before.  This  statement  we  may  name  the  law 
of  menM  aeeotnaikm  by  eontiguityA 

I  preserve  this  name  in  order  to  depart  as  little  as  pos- 
sible from  tradition,  although  Mr.  Ward's  designation  of 
the  process  as  that  of  asBOciation  by  continuity  i  or  Wundt*8 
SB  that  of  external  association  (to  distinguish  it  from  the 
tnlemol  association  which  we  shall  presently  learn  to  know  ^  u 
under  the  name  of  association  by  similarity)  §  are  perhaps  . 
better  terms.   Whatever  we  name  the  law,  since  it  ex-   •ItA^.^-*  ^ 
presses  merely  a  phenomenon  of  mental  habits  the  most 
natural  tvay  of  accounting  for  it  is  to  conceive  it  as  a  result 


*  Mind,  xiT.  67-74. 

f  Compare  Bain's  Inw  of  Association  by  Conticruity  :  "Actions.  Sensa- 
tions, and  States  of  Feeling,  occurring  together  or  in  close  succession, 
tend  to  grow  together,  or  cohere,  in  such  a  way  that,  when  any  one  of 
tbem  Is  ■fterwards  preiented  to  the  mlod,  the  others  are  apt  to  be  Sroaght 
up  Id  idea"  (Senses  and  Intellect,  p.  897).  Gompera  also  Hartley's  formula- 
tion :  "  Any  sensations  A,  B.  C,  etc.,  by  being  associated  with  one  another 
a  sufficient  Number  of  Times,  get  such  a  power  over  the  corresponding 
Ideas,  n,  b,  r,  etc.,  that  anyone  of  the  sensjitions  A,  wlien  impressed  alone, 
shall  be  able  to  excite  in  the  Mind  ft.  r.  etc.,  the  ideas  of  the  rest."  (Ob- 
servations  on  Man.  part  i.  chap.  i.  §  2.  Prop,  x.)  The  statement  in  the 
text  differs  from  these  in  holding  fast  to  the  objective  point  of  view.  It  is 
and  objective  propertim  in  Hhingt,  which  are  sssooiated  In  our 
thought 

lEncycloptedia  Britannlca»  9th  Bd.,  article  Fqrchology,  p.  00.  col.  8. 
S  Physiol.  Pfegrch.,  Sd  ed.  n.  800. 
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of  the  lawe  of  habit  in  the  nervous  system;  in  other  words, 
U  is  to  ascribe  U  to  a  physiological  cause.  If  it  be  trulj 
a  law  of  those  nerye-centres  which  co-oidinate  sensozy 
and  motor  processes  together  that  paths  once  used  for 
Gonpling  any  pair  of  them  are  thereby  made  more  2)ermea- 
ble,  there  appears  no  reason  why  the  same  law  should  not 
hold  good  of  ideational  centres  aud  their  coupliiig-patlis  as 
well.*  Parts  of  these  centres  which  have  once  been  in 
action  together  will  thus  grow  so  linked  that  excitement  at 
one  point  will  irradiate  through  the  system.  The  chances 
of  complete  irradiation  will  be  strong  in  proportion  as  the 
previous  excitements  have  been  freqnent»  and  as  the 
present  points  excited  afresh  are  nnmerons.'  If  all  pointB 
were  originally  excited  together,  the  irradiation  may  be 
sensibly  simnltaneons  throughont  the  system,  when  any 
single  point  or  group  of  points  is  touched  off.  But  where 
the  origiual  impressions  were  successive — the  coujugatiou  of 


*  The  difficulty  here  as  with  habit  itberhaupt  is  in  seeing  bow  new 
paths  come  JirM  to  be  formed  (cf.  above.  109).  Experience  shows  that  a 
new  path  is  formed  between  centres  for  sensible  impressions  whenever 
these  vibrate  together  or  in  rujud  succession.  A  child  sees  a  certRin  Ixittle 
and  hears  it  called  '  milk.'  aud  thenceforward  thinks  the  name  when  he  agaia 
sees  the  bottle.  But  why  the  sucoenlYe  or  Bimnltaneous  excitement  of  two 
centres  independently  stimulated  from  without,  one  by  sight  and  the 
other  by  hearing,  thould  result  in  a  path  between  them,  one  does  not  fm- 
mediately  see.  We  can  only  make  hypotheses.  Any  hypothesis  of  the 
specific  mode  of  tlieir  formation  which  tallies  well  with  the  observed  facta 
of  associiition  will  be  in  so  far  forth  credible,  in  spite  of  possilile  obscurity. 
Herr  Muiisierberi;  thinks  (Beitrilire  zur  exp.  Psyclioloirie,  H«  ft  1,  p.  182) 
that  between  centres  excited  successively  from  without  no  path  ought  to 
be  formed,  and  that  consequently  all  contiguous  anodatloii  Is  between 
sAnuHonsm  experiences.  Mr.  Ward  (loo,  eit,)  thinks,  on  the  contrary,  that 
It  can  only  be  between  wMemw  experiences :  *'  The  association  of  objects 
simultaneously  presented  can  be  resolved  into  an  association  of  objects 
successively  attended  to.  .  .  .  It  fieems  hardly  possible  to  mention  a  case 
in  which  attmtion  to  the  associated  objects  coidd  not  have  been  successive. 
In  fact,  an  aggregate  of  objects  on  which  attention  could  be  fm  us*ie(i  at 
once  would  be  already  usMji  iated. "  Between  these  extreme  possibiliii«  ,s. 
I  have  refrained  from  deciding  in  the  text,  and  have  described  contiguous 
association  as  holding  between  both  successively  and  ooexistently  pre- 
sented objects.  The  physiological  question  as  to  how  we  may  conceive 
the  paths  to  originate  had  better  be  postponed  till  it  comes  to  ua  again  iu 
the  chapter  on  the  Will,  where  we  can  treat  it  in  a  broader  way.  It  is 
enough  here  to  have  called  attention  to  it  as  a  serious  problem. 
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a  Greek  yerb,  for  example — awakening  nerve-tracts  in  a 
definite  order,  they  will  now,  wHen  one  of  them  awakens, 
discharge  into  each  other  in  that  definite  order  and  in  no 

otlier  wav. 

The  reader  will  recollect  all  that  has  beeu  said  of  in- 
creased tension  in  nerve-tracts  and  of  the  sinnmation  of 
stimuli  (p.  82  ff.).  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  in  these 
ideational  tracts  as  well  as  elsewhere,  activity  may  be 
awakened,  in  any  particular  locality,  by  the  summation 
therein  of  a  number  of  tensions,  each  incapable  alone  of 
proToking  an  actual  discharge.  Suppose  for  example  the 
locality  M  to  be  in  functional  continuity  with  four  other 
localities,  K,  L,  N,  and  O.  Suppose  moreover  that  on 
four  prenous  occasions  it  has  heeu  separately  combined 
with  each  of  these  localities  in  a  common  activity.  M  may 
then  be  indirectly  awakened  by  any  cause  which  tends  to 
awaken  either  K,  L,  N,  or  O.  But  if  the  cause  which 
awakens  K,  for  instance,  be  so  slight  as  only  to  increase 
its  tension  without  arousing  it  to  full  discharge,  K  will 
only  succeed  in  slightlj  increasing  the  tension  of  M.  But 
if  at  the  same  time  the  tensions  of  L,  N,  and  O  are  simi- 
larly increased,  the  combined  effects  of  all  four  upon  M  may 
be  so  great  as  to  awaken  an  actuid  discharge  in  this  latter 
localit}'.  In  like  manner  if  the  paths  between  M  and 
the  four  other  localities  have  been  so  slightly  excavated  by 
previous  experience  as  to  require  a  very  intense  excitement, 
in  either  ol  the  localities  before  M  can  be  awakened,  a  less, 
strong  excitement  than  this  in  any  one  will  fail  to  reach 
M.  But  if  all  four  at  once  iare  mildly  excited,  their  com- 
pound effect  on  M  may  be  adequate  to  its  full  arousaL 

The  psychological  lata  of  assodaium  of  objects  thought  of 
through  their  previous  contiguity  in  thought  or  experience 
looujd  this  be  an  effecty  unthin  the  mind,  of  the  physical  fact 
that  nerve-currents  projxKjutv  thvinselves  easiest  through  those 
tracts  of  conduction  which  have  I>een  already  most  in  use.  Des- 
cartes and  L9cke  hit  upon  this  explanation,  which  modem 
science  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  improving. 

Custom,''  says  Loeke,  settles  habits  of  thinking  in  the  under- 
standing, as  well  as  of  determining  in  the  win,  and  of  motions  in  the 
body ;  aU  whieh  seem  to  be  but  tnUna  qfmoHon  in  the  animal  tpiriU 
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[by  this  Locke  meaDt  identically  what  we  understand  by  netiral  pro- 

<xsse)(\  which,  once  set  agoing,  continue  in  the  same  steps  they  have 
been  used  to,  which  by  often  treading  are  worn  into  a  smooth  path, 
and  the  motion  in  it  becomes  easy  and,  as  it  were,  natural."  ♦ 

Hartley  was  more  thorough  in  his  grasp  of  the  prin- 
ciple. The  sensorial  nerve-currents,  produced  when  objects 
are  fully  present,  were  for  him  '  vibrations,'  and  those  which 
produce  ideas  of  objects  in  their  absence  were  '  miniature 
vibrations.*  And  he  sums  up  the  cause  of  mental  associa- 
tion in  a  single  formula  by  sa^-ing : 

*'  Any  vibrations,  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  by  being  associated  together  a  suffi- 
cient Number  of  Times,  get  such  a  Power  over  a,  6,  c.  etc.,  the  corre- 
sponding Miniature  Vibrations,  that  any  of  the  Vibrations  A,  when 
impressed  alone,  shall  be  able  to  excite  6,  c,  etc.,  the  Miniatures  of  the 
rest."  t 

It  is  evident  that  if  there  be  any  law  of  neural  habit 
similar  to  this,  the  contiguities,  coexistences,  and  succes- 
sions, met  with  in  outer  experience,  must  ine\atably  he 
copied  more  or  less  perfectly  in  our  thought  If  A  B  C  D  E 
be  a  sequence  of  outer  impressions  (they  may  be  events 

*  Essay,  bk.  ii.  chap  xxxiii.  §  6.  Compare  Hume,  who,  like  Locke, 
only  uses  the  principle  to  account  for  unreasouable  and  obstructive  mental 
associations  : 

"  'Twould  have  been  easy  to  have  made  an  imaginary  dissection  of  the 
brain,  and  have  shown  why,  upon  our  conception  of  any  idea,  the  anim&l 
spirits  run  into  all  the  contiguous  traces,  and  rouse  up  the  other  ideas  that 
are  related  to  it.  But  though  I  have  neglected  any  advantage  which  I 
might  have  drawn  from  this  topic  in  explaining  the  relations  of  ideas,  I  am 
afraid  I  must  here  have  recourse  to  it.  in  order  to  account  for  the  mistakes 
that  arise  from  these  relations.  I  shall  therefore  observe,  that  as  the  mind 
is  endowed  with  a  power  of  exciting  any  idea  it  plcfises  ;  whenever  ii  dis 
patches  the  spirits  into  that  region  of  the  brain  in  which  the  idea  is  placed, 
these  spirits  always  excite  the  idea,  when  they  run  precisely  into  the  proper 
tnices,  and  rummage  that  cell  which  belongs  to  the  idea.  But  as  their  mo- 
tion is  seldom  direct,  and  naturally  turns  a  little  to  the  one  side  or  the  other; 
for  this  reason  the  animal  spirits,  falling  into  the  contiguous  traces,  pre- 
sent other  related  ideas  in  lieu  of  that  which  the  mind  desired  at  first  to 
survey.  This  change  we  are  not  always  sensible  of  ;  but  continuing  still 
the  same  train  of  thought,  make  use  of  the  related  idea  which  is  presented 
to  us,  and  employ  it  in  our  reasoning,  as  if  it  were  the  same  with  what  we 
demanded.  This  is  the  caiise  of  many  mistakes  and  sophisms  in  philoso- 
phy; as  will  naturally  bo  imagiued,  and  as  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  if  there 
was  occasio!!." 

f  Op.  cit   prop.  XI. 
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or  they  may  be  'snoceBsiyely  experienced  propertaes  of  an 

•object)  which  once  gave  rise  to  the  successive  *  ideas, 'a  5c dc, 
then  no  sooner  will  A  impress  us  again  and  awaken  the 
-a,  than  h  c  d  e  will  arise  as  ideas  even  before  B  C  D  E 
liave  come  in  as  impressions.  In  other  words,  the  order  of 
impressions  will  the  next  time  be  anticipated  ;  and  the  men- 
tal order  will  so  far  forth  copy  the  order  of  the  outer 
world.  Any  object  when  met  again  will  make  na  expect  its 
-former  concomitantSy  through  the  oyerflowing  of  its  brain- 
tract  into  the  paths  which  lead  to  theirs.  And  all  these 
suggestions  will  be  eflfects  of  a  material  law. 

Where  the  associations  are,  as  here,  of  successively  ap- 
pearing things,  the  distinction  I  made  at  the  outset  of  the 
chapter,  between  a  connection  thought  of  and  a  connection  of 
4hought8t  is  unimportant  For  the  connection  thought  of  is 
^ncomitance  or  succession ;  and  the  connection  between 
the  thoughts  is  just  the  same.  The  'objects*  and  the 
*  ideas '  fit  into  parallel  schemes,  and  may  be  described  in 
identical  language,  as  contiguous  things  tending  to  be 
thought  again  together,  or  contiguous  ideas  tending  to  recur 
together. 

Now  were  these  cases  fair  samples  of  all  association,  the 
distinction  I  drew  might  well  be  termed  a  JSpitzfindigkeit  or 
piece  of  pedantic  hair-splitting,  and  be  dropped.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  cannot  treat  the  subject  so  simply.  The 
same  outer  object  may  suggest  eUher  of  many  reidities  for* 
znerly  associated  with  it — ^for  in  the  ridssitudes  of  our  outer 
•experience  we  are  constantly  liable  to  meet  the  same  thing 
in  the  midst  of  differing  companions — and  a  philosophy  of 
association  that  should  merely  say  that  it  will  suggest  one 
of  these,  or  even  of  that  one  of  them  wliich  it  has  oftenest 
accompanied,  would  go  but  a  very  short  way  into  the  ra- 
tionale  of  the  subject  This,  however,  is  about  as  far  as 
most  associationists  have  gone  with  their '  principle  of  con- 
iiguify.'  Granted  an  object^  A,  they  never  tell  us  before- 
hand which  of  its  associates  it  wiU  suggest ;  their  wisdom  is 
limited  to  showing,  after  it  has  suggested  a  second  object, 
that  that  object  was  once  an  associate.  They  have  had  to 
supplement  their  principle  of  Contiguity  by  other  princi- 
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ples»  snoh  as  those  of  Siinilariiy  and  Contrast^  before  thej 
could  begin  io  do  justice  to  the  richness  of  the  facts. 

TBM  XLBMMOTABT  I.^W  OV  ASSOOIATOOV. 

I  shall  try  to  show,  in  the  pages  which  immediately 
follow,  that  there  is  no  other  vJcnientary  causal  law  of  asso- 
ciation thau  the  law  of  neural  hahit.  All  the  umteriaJs  of 
our  thought  are  due  to  the  way  in  which  one  elementary 
process  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  tends  to  excite  what- 
ever other  elementary  process  it  may  have  excited  at  some 
former  time.  The  number  of  elementazy  processes  at 
work,  howcTer,  and  the  nature  of  those  which  at  any  time 
are  fully  effective  in  rousing  the  others,  determine  the 
character  of  the  total  brain-action,  and,  as  a  consequence 
of  this,  they  determine  the  object  thought  of  at  the  tim^^ 
According  as  this  resultant  object  is  one  thing  or  another, 
we  call  it  a  product  of  association  by  contiguity  or  of  as- 
sociation by  similarity,  or  contrast,  or  whatever  other  sorts 
we  may  have  recognized  as  ultimate.  Its  production,  how- 
ever, is,  in  each  one  of  these  cases,  to  be  explained  by  & 
merely  quantitative  variation  in  the  elementuy  brain-pro- 
cesses momentarily  at  work  under  the  law  of  habit,  so  thai 
psychic  contiguity,  similarity,  etc.,  are  derivattves  of  a  sin- 
gle profounder  kind  of  fact. 

My  thesis,  stated  thus  briefly,  will  soon  become  more 
clear  ;  and  at  the  same  time  certain  disturbing  factors, 
which  co-operate  with  the  law  of  neural  habit,  will  come  to 
view. 

Let  us  then  assume  as  the  Ixms  of  all  our  subsequent 
reasoning  this  law:  Whien  two  demeniary  hraitirproeeBaa 
have  been  active  tocher  or  in  immediaie  eucoeeeion^  one  of 
them,  on  reooeurring,  tends  to  propagate  its  excitement  into  the 

other. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  every  elementary  process  has 
found  itself  at  diti'erent  times  excited  in  conjunction  with 
movy  other  j)rocesses,  and  this  by  unjivoidable  outward 
causes.  Which  of  these  others  it  shall  awaken  now  be- 
comes a  problem.  Shall  h  or  c  be  aroused  next  by  the 
present  a  ?  We  must  make  a  further  postulate,  based,  how- 
ever, on  the  fact  of  tension  in  nerve-tissue,  and  on  the  fact 
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of  summation  of  excitements,  each  incomplete  or-  latent  in 
itself,  into  an  open  resultant.*  The  process  rather  than 
'will  awake,  if  in  addition  to  the  vibrating  tract  a  some 
•other  tract  d  is  in  a  state  of  sub-exoitement,  and  formerlj 
was  ezdied  with  5  alone  and  not  with  a.  In  short,  we  may 
say: 

The  ammmt  of  activity  at  any  given  point  in  the  brcdn-ear-- 

tex  is  the  sum  of  the  tendencies  of  aU  other  paints  to  discharge 
into  it,  such  tendencies  being  proportionate  (1)  to  the  numl)er  of 
times  the  excitement  of  each  other  pnnt  may  have  accompanied 

-that  of  the  point  in  question;  (2)  to  the  intensity  of  such  excite- 
tnenta;  and  (3)  to  the  absence  of  any  rival  point  functionaUy 

-diaoonnected  with  the  drat  point,  in^o  which  the  diachargea  might 

•i)e  diverted. 

Expressing  the  fundamental  law  in  this  most  compli- 
•csted  way  leads  to  the  greatest  ultimate  simplification. 
Tiei  us,  for  the  present,  only  treat  of  spontaneous  trains  of 

thought  and  ideation,  such  as  occur  in  re  very  or  musing. 
The  case  of  voluntary  thinking  toward  a  certain  end  shall 
<M:>me  up  later. 

Take,  to  ^  our  ideas,  the  two  verses  from  *  Locksley 
£[aU*: 

"I,  the  beir  of  all  t?ie  ages  lu  the  foremost  tiles  of  time," 

4Uid — 

"  For  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs." 

Why  is  it  that  when  we  recite  from  memory  one  of  these 
lines,  and  get  as  far  as  the  ages,  that  portion  of  the  other 
line  which  follows,  and,  so  to  speak,  sprouts  out  of  the  ages, 
•does  not  also  sprout  out  of  our  memory,  and  confuse  the 
-sense  of  our  words?  Simply  because  the  word  that  fol- 
lows the  ages  has  its  brain-prooess  awakened  not  simply  by 
the  brain-process  of  the  ages  alone,  but  by  it  plm  the  brain- 
processes  of  all  the  words  ])receding  the  a</*.s.  The  word 
ages  at  its  moment  of  strongest  activity  would,  per  se,  indif- 
ferently discharge  into  either  *  in'  or  *  one.*  So  wouhl 
the  previous  words  (whose  tension  is  momentarily  much 
less  strong  than  that  of  o/gea)  each  of  them  indifferenUy  dis- 

*S6e  Chapter  III,  pp.  82-5. 
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charge  into  either  of  a  large  number  ot  other  words  with 
which  they  have  been  at  different  times  combined.  But 
when  the  processes  of  *  7,  the  heir  of  all  the  ages^  simul- 
taneously vibrate  in  the  brain,  the  last  one  of  them  in  a 
maximal,  the  others  in  a  fading  phase  of  excitement ;  then 
the  strongest  line  of  discharge  will  be  that  which  they  all 
alike  tend  to  take.  *  In  '  and  not  *  one  *  or  any  other  wonl 
will  be  the  next  to  awaken,  for  its  brain-process  has  previ- 
ously vibrated  in  unison  not  only  with  that  of  ages,  but  with 
that  of  all  those  other  words  whose  activity  is  d^-ing  away. 
It  is  a  good  case  of  the  effectiveness  over  thought  of  what 
we  called  on  p.  258  a  *  fringe.* 

But  if  some  one  of  these  preceding  words — *  heir,'  for 
example — had  an  intensely  strong  association  with  some 
brain-tracts  entirely  disjoined  in  experience  from  the  poem 
of  *  Locksley  Hall  ' — if  the  reciter,  for  instance,  were  tremu- 
lously awaiting  the  opening  of  a  will  which  might  make 
him  a  millionaire — it  is  probable  that  the  path  of  discharge 
through  the  words  of  the  poem  would  be  suddenly  inter- 
rupted at  the  word  '  heir.'  His  emotianal  interest  in  that 
word  would  be  such  that  its  otvn  special  associations  tcould 
prevail  over  the  combined  ones  of  the  other  words.  He 
would,  as  we  say,  be  abruptly  reminded  of  his  personal 
situation,  and  the  poem  would  lapse  altogether  from  his- 
thoughts. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  has  every  year  to  leam  the 
names  of  a  large  number  of  students  who  sit  in  alphabeti- 
cal order  in  a  lecture-room.  He  finall}-  learns  to  call  them 
by  name,  as  they  sit  in  their  accustomed  places.  On  meet- 
ing one  in  the  street,  however,  early  in  the  year,  the  face 
hardly  ever  recalls  the  name,  but  it  ma}*  recall  the  place  of 
its  owner  in  the  lecture-room,  his  neighbors'  faces,  and  con- 
sequently his  general  alphabetical  position  ;  and  then, 
usually  as,  the  common  associate  of  all  these  combined 
data,  the  student's  name  surges  up  in  his  mind. 

A  father  wishes  to  show  to  some  guests  the  progress  of 
his  rather  dull  child  in  Kindergarten  instruction.  Holding 
the  knife  upright  on  the  table,  he  says,  "  What  do  you  call 
that,  my  boy  ?"  **  I  calls  it  a  hii/ey  I  does,"  is  the  sturdy  re- 
ply, from  which  the  child  cannot  be  induced  to  swerve  by 
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any  alteration  in  the  form  of  question,  until  the  father 
recollecting  that  in  the  Kindergarten  a  pencil  was  used,  and 
not  a  knife,  draws  a  long  one  from  his  pocket,  holds  it  in 
the  same  wa3%  and  then  gets  the  wished-for  answer,  "I  callH 
it  verHoaL"  All  the  concomitants  of  the  Kindergarten  ex- 
perience had  to  reoombine  their  eflEect  before  the  word 
*  yertlcal  *  oonld  be  reawakened. 

Professor  Bain,  in  his  chapters  on  *  Compound  Associa- 
tion,* has  treated  in  a  minute  and  exhaustive  way  of  this 
type  of  mental  sequence,  and  what  he  has  done  so  well 
need  not  be  here  repeated.* 

Impart ial  Redintegration. 

The  ideal  working  of  the  law  of  compound  association, 
were  it  unmodified  by  any  extraneous  influence,  would  be 
SQoh  as  to  keep  the  mind  in  a  perpetual  treadmill  of  con- 
crete reminiscences  from  which  no  detail  could  be  omitted. 
Suppose,  for  example,  we  begin  by  thinking  of  a  certain 
dinner-party.  The  only  thing  which  all  the  components  of 
the  dinner-party  could  combine  to  recall  would  be  tlie  first 
concrete  occurrence  which  ensued  upon  it.  All  the  details 
of  this  occurrence  could  in  turn  only  combine  to  awaken  the 
next  following  occurrence,  and  so  on.  If  a,  h,  c,  d,  e,  for  in- 
stance, be  the  elementary  nerve-tracts  excited  by  the  last 
act  of  the  dinner-party,  call  this  act  A,  and  2,  in,  n,  o,  p  be 
those  of  walking  home  through  the  frosty  night,  which  we 
may  call  B,  then  the  thought  of  A  must  awaken  that  of 
because  «,  fc,  c,  d,  e,  will  each  and  all  discharge  into  I 
through  the  paths  by  which  their  original  discharge  took 
place.  Similarly  they  will  discharge  into  m,  n,  o,  and  p\ 
and  tliese  latter  tracts  will  also  each  reinforce  tlie  other's 
action  because,  in  the  experience  B,  they  have  already 
vibrated  in  unison.  The  lines  in  Fig.  40,  p.  570,  symbolize 
the  summation  of  discharges  into  each  of  the  components 
of  B,  and  the  consequent  strength  of  the  combination  of 
influences  by  which  B  in  its  totality  is  awakened. 

Hamilton  first  used  the  word  *  redintegration '  to  desig- 
nate all  association.    Such  processes  as  we  have  just  de> 

*I  itnmgly  advise  the  student  to  rend  his  Senses  and  Intellect,  pp.  644* 
656. 
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scribed  might  in  an  emphatic  sense  be  termed  redintegra- 
tions, for  thej  would  necessarily  lead,  if  unobstructed,  to 
the  reinstatement  in  thought  of  the  entire  content  of  large 
trains  of  past  experience.  From  this  complete  redintegra- 
tion there  could  be  no  escape  save  through  the  irruption  of 
some  new  and  strong  present  impression  of  the  senses,  or 
through  the  excessive  tendency  of  some  one  of  the  elemen- 
tary brain-tracts  to  discharge  independently  into  an  aber- 
rant quarter  of  the  brain.    Such  was  the  tendency  of  the 


Fio.  40. 


word  *  heir  '  in  the  verse  from  *  Locksley  Hall,'  which  was 
our  first  example.  How  such  tendencies  are  constituted 
we  shall  have  soon  to  inquire  with  some  care.  Unless  they 
are  present,  the  panorama  of  the  past,  once  opened,  must 
unroll  itself  with  fatal  literality  to  the  end,  unless  some 
outward  sound,  sight,  or  touch  divert  the  current  of  thought. 

Let  us  call  this  process  impartial  redintegratiofu  Whether 
it  ever  occurs  in  an  absolutely  complete  form  is  doubtful 
"We  all  immediately  recognize,  however,  that  in  some  minds 
there  is  a  much  greater  tendency  than  in  others  for  the 
flow  of  thought  to  take  this  form.  Those  insuflferably  gar- 
rulous old  women,  those  dry  and  fanciless  beings  who  spare 
you  no  detail,  however  petty,  of  the  facts  they  are  recount- 
ing, and  upon  the  thread  of  whose  narrative  all  the  irrele- 
vant items  cluster  as  pertinaciously  as  the  essential  ones. 
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the  slaves  of  literal  fact,  the  stumblers  over  the  smallest 
abrupt  step  in  thought,  are  figures  kuowu  to  all  of  us. 
<J(>mic  literature  has  niatlc  her  profit  out  of  them.  Juliet's 
^urse  is  a  classical  example.  George  Eliot's  village  char- 
Mters  and  some  of  Dickens's  minor  personages  supply 
excellent  instances. 

Perhaps  as  sucoessfnl  a  rendering  as  any  of  this  mental 
tjX>e  is  the  character  of  Miss  Bates  in  Miss  Ansten*s  *  Em- 
ma.*  Hear  how  she  redintegrates : 

"  '  But  whero  could  you  hear  it  ?'  cried  Miss  Bates.  '  Where  could  you 
possibly  hear  it,  Mr.  Kuightley  ?  For  it  is  not  tive  minutes  since  I  received 
Mrs.  Cole's  note— no,  it  cannot  be  more  than  five — or  at  least  ten — for 
I  had  got  ray  bonnet  and  spencer  on,  just  refvdy  to  come  out— T  was 
only  gone  down  to  speak  to  P.itty  again  aljout  the  pork — Jane  was 
standing  iu  the  passiige — were  not  you,  Jane  ? — for  my  mother  was  so 
afraid  that  we  had  Dot  any  salting-pan  large  enough.  So  I  said  I  would 
go  down  and  see,  and  Jane  said :  Shall  Igo  down  instead  ?  for  I  think 
yon  have  a  little  oold,  and  Patty  Ites  been  washing  the  kitchen.**  **  Oh, 
my  dear,"  said  I — well,  and  jost  then  came  the  note.  A  Miss  Haw- 
Idns— that's  aU  I  know— a  Miss  Hawkins,  of  Bath.  Bnt,  Mr.  Knightley, 
how  coold  yon  possibly  have  heard  it  f  for  the  yery  moment  Mr.  Oole 
told  Mrs.  Oole  of  it,  she  sat  down  and  wrote  to  me.  A  Miss  Hawkins—' " 

But  iu  everj  one  of  us  there  are  moments  when  this 
complete  reproduction  of  all  the  items  of  a  j)ast  exj)erience 
occurs.    What  are  those  moments  ?    Thev  are  moments  of 

ft. 

emotional  recall  of  the  past  as  something  which  once  was, 
but  is  gone  for  ever— moments,  the  interest  of  which  con- 
sists in  the  feeling  that  our  self  was  once  other  than  it  now 
ia.  When  this  is  the  case,  any  detail,  however  minute, 
which  wiU  make  the  past  picture  more  complete,  will  also 
have  its  effect  in  swelling  that  total  contrast  between  now 
and  then  which  forms  the  central  interest  of  our  contempla- 
tion. 

OBDHTABY  OH  MIXED  ASSOCIATION. 

This  case  helps  ns  to  understand  why  it  is  that  the 
ordinary  spontaneous  flow  of  our  ideas  does  not  follow  the 
law  of  impartial  redintegration.  In  no  revived  of  a  past  ex- 
fierienee  are  oS  the  Uems  <^  our  thovght  equaUy  operative  in 
determining  what  the  next  thoughi  ehaU  he.  Always  some  in- 
gredient  is  prepotent  over  the  rest.   Its  special  suggestions  or 
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MBooiatioiis  in  tiiia  case  will  often  be  different  fioni  thoae 
which  it  has  in  oommon  with  the  whole  group  of  items; 

and  its  tendency  to  awaken  these  outlviuf^  associates  will 
deflect  the  path  of  our  reveiv.  Just  as  in  tlie  original 
sensible  experience  our  attention  focalized  it  self  U|X)n  a 
few  of  the  impressions  of  the  scene  before  us,  so  here  in 
the  reproduction  of  those  impressions  an  equal  partiality 
is  shown,  and  some  items  are  emphasized  aboTe  the  rest 
What  these  items  shall  be  is,  in  most  cases  of  spontaneous 
revery,  hard  to  determine  beforehand.  In  snbjectiTe  terms 
we  say  that  the  prepoUnt  items  are  those  tckich  appeal  most 

to  our  INTEIIEST. 

Expressed  in  brain-terms,  the  law  of  interest  will  be: 
some  one  brain-process  is  ahtxiys  prepotent  above  its  oonoouUr 
tants  in  arousing  action  dsewhere, 

"Two  proceiBes,"  says  Mr.  Hodgson,*  **aie  oonstSDtly  going  on  in 
redintegration.  The  one  a  procoBS  of  corroBion,  meltiiig,  decay;  the 
other  a  prooeeB  of  lenewlng,  arising,  becoming. ...  No  object  of  repre- 
sentation remains  long  before  eonscioosneee  in  the  same  state,  bot 
fades,  decays,  and  becomes  indistinct.  Those  parts  of  the  object,  how- 
ever, which  possess  an  interest  resist  this  tendency  to  gradual  dt^cay  of 
the  whole  object.  .  .  .  Tliis  inequality  in  the  object — some  parts,  the  an» 
interesting,  submittinf,' to  decay;  others,  the  interesting  parts,  resisting 
it — when  it  has  continued  for  a  certain  time,  ends  in  becoming  a  new 
object." 

Only  where  the  interest  is  difinsed  equally  over  all  the 
parts  (as  in  the  emotional  memory  just  referred  to,  where, 
as  all  pist,  they  all  interest  us  alike)  is  this  law  departed 
from.  It  will  be  least  obeyed  by  those  minds  which  have 
the  smallest  variety  and  intensity  of  interests — those  who, 
by  the  general  flatness  and  poverty  of  their  aesthetic  nature, 
are  kejjt  for  evi  r  rotatin^^  among  the  literal  sequences  of 
their  local  and  personal  history. 

Most  of  us,  however,  are  better  organissed  than  this,  and 

•Time  and  Space,  p.  266.  Compare  Coleridge  :  "Tlie  true  practical 
general  law  of  association  is  this  :  that  whatever  nisikes  certain  parts  of  a 
total  impression  more  vivid  or  diAtinct  than  tlie  rest  will  determine  the  niiod 
to  recall  these,  in  preference  to  others  equally  linked  together  by  the  com- 
mon condition  of  contemporaeity  or  of  conUguity.  Bnt  the  wUl  Itself,  by 
confining  snd  intensifying  the  attention,  may  arbitrarily  give  TiTidnesi  or 
distlnctneis  to  any  ol^ect  whatsoever."  (Biographia  Littcwiwla,  Chap.  Y.) 
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our  musings  pursue  an  erratic  course,  swerving  continu- 
ally into  some  new  direction  traced  by  the  shifting  play 
of  interest  as  it  ever  falls  on  some  partial  item  in  each 
complex  representation  that  is  evoked.    Thus  it  so  often 
comes  about  that  we  find  ourselves  thinking  at  two  nearly 
adjacent  moments  of  things  separated  by  the  whole  diam- 
eter of  space  and  time.   Not  till  we  carefully  recall  each, 
step  of  our  cogitation  do  we  see  how  naturally  we  came  by 
Hodgson's  law  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other.   Thus,  for 
instance,  after  looking  at  my  clock  just  now  (1879),  I  found 
myself  thinking  of  a  recent  resolution  in  the  Senate  about 
our  legal-tender  notes.    The  clock  called  up  the  image  of 
the  man  who  had  repaired  its  gong.    He  suggested  the 
jeweller's  shop  where  I  had  last  seen  him  ;  that  shop,  some 
shirt-studs  which  I  had  bought  there ;  they,  the  value  of 
gold  and  its  recent  decline ;  the  latter,  the  equal  value  of 
greenbacks,  and  this,  naturally,  the  question  of  how  long 
they  were  to  last,  and  of  the  Bayard  proposition.   Each  of 
these  images  offered  various  points  of  interest.  Those 
w  hich  formed  the  turning-points  of  my  thought  are  easily 
assigned.    The  gong  was  momentarily  the  most  interesting^ 
part  of  the  clock,  because,  from  having  begun  with  a  beau- 
tiful tone,  it  had  become  discordant  and  aroused  disap- 
pointment.   But  for  this  the  clock  might  have  suggested 
the  friend  who  gave  it  to  me,  or  any  one  of  a  thousand  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  clocks.   The  jeweller's  shop 
suggested  the  studs,  because  they  alone  of  all  its  contents- 
were  tinged  with  the  egoistic  interest  of  possession.  This- 
interest  in  the  studs,  their  value,  made  me  single  out  th» 
material  as  its  chief  source,  etc.,  to  the  end.    Every  reader 
who  will  arrest  himself  at  any  moment  and  say,  "  How 
came  I  to  be  thinking  of  just  this  ?"  will  be  sure  to  trace  a 
train  of  representations  linked  together  by  lines  of  conti- 
guity and  points  ofinterest  inextricably  combined.  Thia 
is  the  ordinary  process  of  the  association  of  ideas  as  it 
spontaneously  goes  on  in  average  minds.    We  may  oaU  U 

OBDINABT,  or  MECED,  ASSOCIATION. 

Another  example  of  it  is  given  by  Hobbes  in  a  passage 
which  has  been  quoted  so  often  as  to  be  classical : 
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**Iii  a  diaooone  of  our  present  oivil  war,  what  oonld  seem  more  Ib- 
peitineiit  than  to  ask  (as  one  did)  what  was  the  Talae  of  a  Bomaa 
penny?  Yet  the  coherence  to  me  was  manifest  enough.   For  the 

thought  of  the  war  introduced  the  thought  of  the  delivering  np  the 
King  to  his  enemies;  the  thought  of  that  brought  iu  the  thought  of  the 
delivering  up  of  Christ;  and  that  again  the  thought  of  the  thirty 
pence,  which  was  the  price  of  that  trea.son:  and  thence  easily  followed 
That  malicious  question;  and  all  this  in  a  moment  of  time;  for  thoo^ 
is  quick."* 

Can  we  determiue,  now,  wlieu  a  certain  portion  of  the 
,  going  thought  has,  bj  dint  of  its  interest,  become  so  pre- 
potent as  to  make  its  own  exclnsive  associates  the  dominant 
features  of  the  coming  thought — can  we,  I  say,  determine 
which  of  its  own  associates  shall  be  evoked  ?  For  they  are 
many.   As  Hodgson  says : 

"The  interesting  j)arts  of  the  decayinp  object  are  free  to  combine 
again  with  any  objects  or  parts  of  object^i  with  which  at  any  time  they 
have  been  combined  before.  All  the  former  combinations  of  these 
parts  may  cDUie  back  into  consciousucss;  one  must;  but  which  will?" 

Mr.  Hodgson  replies : 

*'  There  can  be  but  one  answer  :  tliat  which  has  been  most  habitually 
combined  with  them  before.  This  new  object  b^DS  at  once  to  form 
itself  in  conscioueness,  and  to  group  its  parte  ronnd  the  part  still  re- 
maining from  the  fonner  object;  part  after  parteomea  oat  and  arranges 
itself  in  its  old  position ;  but  scarcely  has  the  process  begun,  when  the 
original  law  of  interest  begins  to  operate  on  this  new  formation,  aeiiss 
on  the  interesting  parts  and  impresses  them  on  the  attention  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  rest,  and  the  whole  process  is  repeated  again  with  end- 
less variety.  I  venture  to  propose  this  as  a  complete  and  true  aoooont 
of  the  whole  process  of  redintcjgration/* 

Iu  restricting  the  discharj]^e  from  the  interesting  item 
into  that  channel  which  is  simply  moHi  habit ual  in  the  sense 
of  most  frequent,  Hodgson's  account  is  assuredly  imperfect 
An  image  by  no  means  always  revives  its  most  frequent 
associate,  although  frequency  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
potent  determinants  of  revival.  If  I  abruptly  utter  the 
irord  swallow,  Hke  reader,  if  by  habit  an  ornithologist^  will 
think  of  a  bird ;  if  a  physiologist  or  a  medical  specialist  in 
throat  diseases,  he  will  think  of  deglutition.   If  I  say  dale, 

*  LevSathan,  pt  i.  chap,  m.,  inU, 
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lie  will,  if  a  frait-merchaut  or  an  Arabian  traveller,  think  of 
the  prodnce  of  the  palm ;  if  an  habitnal  student  of  history, 
fignies  with  A.1X  or  B.a  before  them  will  rise  in  his  mind. 
If  I  say  hedy  haJth^  morning,  his  own  daily  toilet  will  be  in- 
vincibly sn^^^^^ested  by  the  combined  names  of  three  of  its 
liabitual  associates.  But  frequent  lines  of  transition  are 
often  set  at  naught.  The  sight  of  C.  G«>ring\s  'System  tier 
kritischen  Philosophie '  has  most  fre(|ueutly  awakened  in 
me  thoughts  of  the  opinions  therein  propounded.  The 
idea  of  suicide  has  never  been  connected  with  the  volumes. 
But  a  moment  since,  as  my  eye  fell  upon  them,  suicide  was 
the  thought  thai  flashed  into  my  mind.  Why?  Because 
but  yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  Leipzig  informing  me 
that  this  philosopher's  recent  death  by  drowning  was  an 
act  of  self-destruction.  Thoughts  tend,  then,  to  awaken 
their  most  recent  as  well  as  their  most  liabitual  associates. 
This  is  a  matter  of  notorious  experience,  too  notorious,  in 
fact,  to  need  illustration.  If  we  have  seen  our  friend  this 
morning,  the  mention  of  his  name  now  recalls  the  eircum- 
stances  of  that  interview,  rather  than  any  more  remote 
details  concerning  him.  If  Shakespeare's  plays  are  men- 
tioned, and  we  were  last  night  reading  *  Bichard  IL/  ves- 
tiges of  that  play  rather  l^an  of  'Hamlet'  or  'Othello* 
float  through  onr  mind.  Excitement  of  peculiar  tracts,  or 
peculiar  modes  of  general  excitement  in  the  l)rain,  leave  a 
sort  of  tenderness  or  exalted  sensibility  behind  them  which 
takes  days  to  die  away.  As  lont^'  as  it  lasts,  those  tracts  or 
those  modes  are  liable  to  have  their  activities  awakened  by 
canses  which  at  other  times  might  leave  them  in  repose. 
Hence,  recency  in  experience  is  a  prime  factor  in  determining 
revival  in  thought.* 

Vmdne88  in  an  original  experience  may  also  have  the 
same  effect  as  habit  or  recency  in  bringing  abont  likelihood 
of  revival.  If  we  have  once  witnessed  an  execution,  any 
subsequent  conversation  or  reading  abont  capital  punish- 
ment will  almost  certainly  suggest  images  of  that  particular 

*  I  refer  to  a  recency  of  a  few  Iioutb.  Hr.  Oalton  found  that  experi- 
ences from  boyhood  and  3routh  were  more  Ukely  to  be  suggested  by  words 
seen  at  random  than  experiences  of  later  years.  See  bis  highly  hitereeting 
acoonnt  of  experiments  in  his  Inquiries  into  Human  IViculty,  pp.  191*  908. 
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-scene.  Thus  it  is  that  eyents  liyed  through  only  once,  and 
in  jonth,  may  come  in  after-years,  by  reason  of  their  excit- 
ing quality  or  emotional  intensity,  to  seire  as  types  or 
instances  nsed  by  our  mind  to  Ulostrate  any  and  eyery 

occurring  topic  whose  interest  is  most  remotely  pertinent 

to  theirs.  If  a  man  in  Lis  boyhood  once  talked  with  Napo- 
lef)u,  any  mention  of  great  men  or  liistorical  events,  battles 
or  tlirouen,  or  the  whirligig  of  fortune,  or  islands  in  the 
ocean,  will  be  apt  to  draw  to  his  lips  the  incidents  of  that 
one  memorable  interview.  If  the  word  tooth  now  suddenly 
appears  on  the  page  before  the  reader's  eye,  there  are  fifty 
chimoes  ont  of  a  hundred  that^  if  he  gives  it  time  to  awaken 
any  image,  it  will  be  an  image  of  some  operation  of  den- 
tistry  in  which  he  has  been  the  sufferer.  Daily  he  has 
touched  his  teeth  and  masticated  with  them;  this  rery 
morning  he  brushed  them,  chewed  his  breakfast  and  picked 
them  ;  but  the  rarer  and  remoter  associations  arise  more 
promptly  because  they  were  so  much  more  intense.* 

A  fourth  factor  in  tracing  the  course  of  reproduction  is 
conigruUy  in  emotumcd  tone  between  the  reproduced  idea  and 
our  mood.  The  same  objects  do  not  recall  the  same  asso- 
<)tates  when  we  are  cheerful  as  when  we  are  melancholy. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  is  more  striking  than  our  utter  inability 
to  keep  up  trains  of  joyous  imagery  when  we  are  depressed 
in  spirits.  Storm,  darkness,  war,  images  of  disease,  poverty, 
and  ])erishing  afflict  unremittingly  the  imaginations  of  ni^^l- 
ancholiacs.  And  those  of  sanguine  temperament,  when  tht  ir 
spirits  are  high,  find  it  impossible  to  give  any  ])ermanence 
to  evil  forebodings  or  to  gloomy  thoughts.  In  an  instant 
the  train  of  association  dances  off  to  flowers  and  sunshine, 
and  images  of  spring  and  hope.  The  records  of  Arctic  or 
African  trayel  perused  in  one  mood  awaken  no  thoughts 
but  those  of  horror  at  the  malignity  of  Nature;  read  at 
another  time  they  suggest  only  enthusiastic  reflections  on 
the  indomitable  power  and  pluck  of  man.  Few  novels  so 
overflow  with  joyous  animal  spirits  ns  'The  Three  (hiards- 
meu'  of  Dumas.    Yet  it  may  awaken  in  the  mind  of  a 


*For  other  iottaocesiee  Wahle,  in  Yierteljwh  f.  Win.  Phil .  iz.  144- 
417  (i88Q. 
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TOader  depressed  with  sea-sickness  (as  the  writer  can  per- 
tiODallj  testify)  a  most  dismal  aud  woful  consciousness  of 
the  cruelty  and  carnage  of  which  heroes  like  Atlios,  Por- 
tlios,  and  xVramis  make  themselves  guilt}'. 

Habit,  recency,  vividneas,  and  emotionaL  congruity  are,  iken, 
All  reasons  why  one  representation  rather  than  another 
should  be  awakened  hj  the  interesting  portion  of  a  depart- 
ing thought   We  may  say  with  truth  that  in  the  mc{jarity 
<yf  oaaea  the  coming  representation  will  have  been  either 
habitual,  recent,  cr  vivid,  and  wUl  he  congruous.    11  all 
these  qualities  unite  in  any  one  absent  associate,  we  may 
predict  almost  infallibly  that  that  associate  of  the  going 
thought  will  form  an  important  ingredient  in  the  coming 
thought.    In  spite  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  succession 
ol  representatious  is  thus  redeemed  from  perfect  indeter- 
minism  and  limited  to  a  few  classes  whose  characteristic 
quality  is  fixed  by  the  nature  of  our  past  experience,  it 
must  still  be  confessed  that  an  immense  number  of  terms 
in  the  linked  chain  of  our  representations  fall  outside  of  all 
Msignable  rule.   To  take  the  instance  of  the  clock  given 
on  page  586.  Why  did  the  jeweller's  shop  suggest  the  shirt- 
studs  rather  than  a  chain  which  I  had  bought  there  more 
recently,  which  had  cost  more,  and  whose  seutimontal  as- 
sociations were  much  more  interesting?    Both  chain  and 
studs  had  excited  brain-tracts  simultaneously  with  the  shop. 
The  only  reason  why  the  nerve-stream  from  the  shop-tract 
switched  off  into  the  stud-tract  rather  than  into  the  chain- 
tract  must  be  that  the  stud-tract  happened  at  that  moment  to 
lie  more  open,  either  because  of  some  accidental  alteration  in 
its  nutrition  or  because  the  incipient  sub-conscious  tensions 
of  the  braiu  as  a  whole  had  so  distributed  their  equilibrium, 
that  it  was  more  unstable  here  than  in  the  chain-tract. 
Any  reader's  intros])ection  will  easily  furnish  similar  in- 
stances.  It  thus  remains  true  that  to  a  certain  extent,  even 
in  those  forms  of  ordinary  mixed  association  which  lie 
nearest  to  impartial  redintegration,  wMch  associate  of  the 
interesting  item  shall  emerge  must  be  called  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  accident — ^accident,  that  is,  for  our  intelligence.  No 
doubt  it  is  determined  by  cerebral  causes,  but  they  are  too 
subtile  and  shifting  for  our  analysis. 
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In  partial  or  mixed  association  we  have  all  along  sup- 
posed the  interesting  portion  of  the  disappearing  thought 
to  be  of  considerable  extent^  and  to  be  snfficientlj  com- 
plex to  oonstitnte  bj  itself  a  concrete  ohj*       Sir  TTil- 
liam  Hamilton  relates,  for  instance,  that  after  thinking 
Ben  Loiiioud  he  found  liiiiiself  tiiinking  of  the  Prussian 
system  of  education,  and  disiovered  that  the  liuks  of  asso- 
ciation were  a  (T»>rmau  geutleniau  wlioni  he  had  met  on  Ben 
Lomond,  Germany,  etc     The  interesting  part  of  Ben 
Lomond,  as  he  had  experienced  it»  the  part  operatire  in 
determining  the  train  of  his  ideas  was  the  complex  image 
of  a  particular  man.   But  now  let  ns  suppose  that  that 
selective  ageiu  y  of  interested  attention,  which  may  thns 
convert  impartial  redintegration  into  partial  association — 
let  us  HUi)p(>se  tliat  it  refines  itself  still  furtiier  and  acceu- 
tuates  a  portion  of  the  j)assinf^  thou*;ht,  so  small  as  to  be 
no  longer  the  ima*^e  of  a  concrete  thing,  hut  only  of  aD 
abstract  quality  or  property.    Let  us  moreover  suppose 
that  the  part  thus  accentuated  persists  in  consciousness  (or» 
in  cerebral  terms,  has  its  brain-procesa  continue)  after  the 
other  portions  of  the  thought  have  faded.    TMa  small  ««r- 
viving  portion  vM  then  surround  Uadf  with  Us  own  cusociaies 
after  the  fashion  we  have  already  seen,  and  the  relation 
between  the  new  thought's  object  and  the  object  of  the 
faded  thought  will  be  a  relation  of  siniildrify.    The  ))air  of 
thouglits  will  form  au  instance  of  what  is  called  ^Associa- 
tion by  Similarity,'  * 

The  similars  which  are  here  associated,  or  of  which  the 
first  is  followed  by  the  second  in  the  mind,  are  seen  to  be 
compounds.    Experience  proves  that  this  is  always  the 


*  I  retain  the  title  of  association  by  similarity  in  order  not  to  depart 
from  common  usage.  The  reader  will  obsenre,  however,  that  my  nomen> 
cfaiture  is  not  based  on  the  same  principle  thronghont  Impartial  ledinte. 

gratioD  counotes  neiirni  processes ;  similarity  is  an  objective  relation  r^* 

ceived  by  the  mind  ;  ordinary  or  mixed  nssociiition  is  a  merely  denrtaiire 
word.  Tof'd  rcrall,  partial  recall ,  nx\i\  focalized  recall,  of  a5isociates,  ould  W 
bcttfM- terms.  But  Xhc  denotntinu  of  flu*  latter  word  is  almo?;  identicjil 
w  ith  liiat  of  ussociatiou  by  similarity,  1  think  it  better  to  sacrifice  propriety 
to  popularity,  and  to  keep  the  lattw  wdl-wom  phrase. 
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ca»8e.  There  is  no  tendency  on  the  p<iH  of  simple  *  idem,''  attri- 
hiiteSy  or  qualities  to  remind  m  of  their  like.  The  thought  of 
one  shade  of  blue  does  not  remind  us  of  that  of  another 
sliade  of  blue,  etc.,  unless  indeed  we  have  in  mind  some 
general  purpose  like  naming  the  tint,  when  we  should 
natorallj  think  of  other  blues  of  the  scale,  through  'mixed 
association'  of  purpose,  names,  and  tints,  tc^ether.  But 
there  is  no  elementary  tendency  of  pure  qualities  to  awaken 
their  similars  in  the  mind. 

We  saw  in  the  chapter  on  Discrimination  that  two  com- 
pound things  are  similar  when  some  one  quality  or  group 
of  qualities  is  shared  alike  by  both,  although  as  regards 
their  other  qualities  they  may  have  nothing  in  common. 
The  moon  is  similar  to  a  gas-jet,  it  is  also  similar  to  a  foot- 
ball ;  but  a  gas-jet  and  a  foot-ball  are  not  similar  to  each 
other.   When  we  affirm  the  similarity  of  two  compound 
things,  we  should  always  say  m  what  reaped  it  obiaina. 
Moon  and  gas-jet  are  similar  in  respect  of  luminosity, 
and  nothing  else;  moon  and  foot-bnll  in  respect  of  ro- 
tundity, and  nothing   else.    Foot-ball   and  gas-jet  are 
in  no  respect  similar — that  is,  they  possess  no  common 
point,  no  identical  attribute.    Similarity,  in  compounds,  is 
partial  identity.    When  the  same  attribute  appears  in  two 
phenomena,  though  it  be  their  only  common  property,  the 
two  phenomena  are  similar  in  so  far  forth.   To  return  now 
to  our  associated  representations.   If  the  thoufi^ht  of  the 
moon  is  succeeded  by  the  thought  of  a  foot-ball,  and  that 
by  the  thought  of  one  of  Mr.  X's  railroads,  it  is  because 
the  attril)ute  rotundity  in  tlie  moon  broke  away  from  all  the 
rest  and  surrounded  itself  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  com- 
panions— elasticity,  leathery  integument,  swift  mobility  in 
obedience  to  human  caprice,  etc. ;  and  because  the  last- 
named  attribute  in  the  foot-ball  in  turn  broke  away  from  its 
companions,  and,  itself  persisting,  surrounded  itself  with 
such  new  attributes  as  make  up  the  notions  of  a  '  railroad 
king,'  of  a  rising  and  falling  stock-market,  and  the  like. 

The  gradual  passage  from  iTii]);irti;il  rodintegration  to 
similar  association  through  what  we  liave  called  ordinary 
mixed  association  may  be  symV)olized  by  diagrams.  Fig. 
41  is  impartial  redintegration.  Fig.  42  is  mixed,  and  Fig.  43 
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similar  asaociatioiL  A  in  each  is  the  passing,  B  the  oondiis 
thought   In  'impartial,'  all  parts  of  A  are  equally  opeia- 


#  « 

Fn.4L 


tive  in  calling  up  B.  lu  *  mixed,'  most  parts  of  A  are  inert 
The  part  M  alone  breaks  out  and  awakens  B.  In  *  similar,* 
the  focalized  part  M  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  preTioos 


Fia.  4S. 


case,  and  after  awakening  its  new  set  of  associates,  Instead 
of  fading  ont  itself,  it  continues  persistently  active  alonfr 
with  them,  forming  an  identical  part  in  the  two  ideas,  and 

luakiiig  these,  pro  tanto,  resemble  each  other. 


Why  a  single  portion  of  the  passing  thought  should 
break  out  from  its  concert  with  the  rest  and  act^  as  we  say, 
on  its  own  hook,  why  the  other  parts  should  become  inert» 
are  mysteries  which  we  can  ascertain  bnt  not  explain.  Pos- 
sibly a  minnter  insight  into  the  laws  of  neural  action  will 
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aome  day  dear  the  matter  up ;  possibly  nenral  laws  will 

not  suffice,  and  we  sliull  ueed  to  invoke  a  dynamic  reaction 
of  the  form  of  cousciousuess  upon  its  content  But  into 
tliis  we  cannot  enter  now. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  see  that  the  difference  hettoeen  the 
three  kinds  of  association  reduces  itsdf  to  a  simple  difference  in 
the  amowU  of  that  portion  of  the  nerve4ract  supporting  the 
going  thought  whiok  ia  cperative  in  oaBing  tip  the  thought  which 
<xme8.  Bnt  the  modue  operandi  of  this  aotive  part  ia  the 
same,  be  it  large  or  be  it  amalL  'The  itema  oonstitatiiig 
the  coming  object  waken  in  every  instance  because  their 
nerve-tiacts  once  were  excited  continuously  with  those  of 
the  going  object  or  its  operative  part.  This  ultimate  physio- 
logical law  of  habit  among  the  neural  elements  is  what  runs  ^« 
the  train.  The  direction  of  its  course  and  the  form  of  its  ^. 
iransitionsy  whether  redintegrative,  associative,  or  similar, 
are  due  to  unknown  regulative  or  determinative  conditions 
which  aocompliah  their  effeot  by  opening  this  switch  and 
elosing  that,  setting  the  engine  sometimea  at  half-speed, 
and  coupling  or  nnoonpling  oars. 

This  last  figure  of  speech,  into  which  I  have  glided  un- 
wittingly, affords  itself  an  excellent  instance  of  association 
by  similarity.  I  was  thinking  of  the  deflections  of  the 
course  of  ideas.  Now,  from  Hobbes's  time  downward, 
Knglish  writers  have  been  fond  of  speaking  of  the  tTrain  oi 
our  representations.  This  word  happened  to  stand  oat  in 
the  midst  of  my  complex  thought  with  peculiarly  sharp 
acoentoation,  and  to  surround  itself  with  numerous  details 
of  railroad  imagery.  Only  such  details  became  dear,  how- 
ever, as  had  their  nerve-tracts  besieged  by  a  double  set  of 
influences — those  from  train  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  from 
the  movement  of  thought  on  the  other.  It  may  possibly  be 
that  the  prepotency  of  the  suggestions  of  the  word  trdin  at 
this  moment  were  due  to  the  recent  excitation  of  the  rail- 
road brain-tract  by  the  instance  cliosen  a  few  pages  back  of 
a  railroad  king  playing  foot-bail  with  the  stock-market. 

It  ia  apparent  from  such  an  example  how  inextricably 
complex  are  all  the  contributory  factors  whose  restdtant  ia 
the  line  of  our  reverie.   It  would  be  folly  in  most  caaea  to 
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attempt  to  traoe  them  out  From  an  inatanoe  like  the  above, 
where  the  piTot  of  the  Similar  Associatioii  was  formed  bj 

a  definite  concrete  word,  (rain,  to  those  where  it  is  so  subtile 
as  utterly  to  elude  our  analysis,  the  passage  is  unbroken. 
Wo  can  form  u  series  of  examples.    When  Mr.  Bagehot  says 
that  the  mind  of  the  savage,  so  far  from  being  in  a  state  of 
nature,  ia  taUooed  all  over  with  monstrous  anperatitions, 
the  case  is  Tery  like  the  one  we  have  just  been  considering. 
When  Sir  James  Stephen  compares  our  belief  in  the  uni- 
formify  of  nature,  the  oongruit j  of  the  future  with  the  past, 
to  a  man  rowing  one  way  and  looking  another,  and  steering 
his  boat  by  keeping  her  stem  in  a  line  with  an  object  behind 
him,  the  operative  link  becomes  harder  to  dissect  out.  It 
is  subtler  still  in  Dr.  Holmes's  phrase,  that  stories  in  pa>>- 
ing  from  mouth  to  mouth  make  a  great  deal  of  lee-way  in 
proportion  to  their  headway ;  or  in  Mr.  Lowell's  desciip- 
tion  of  German  -  sentences,  that  they  have  a  way  of  jawing 
and  going  stern-foremost  and  not  minding  the  helm  for  seT- 
end  minutes  after  it  has  been  put  down.   And  finall it  is 
a  real  puzzle  when  the  color  pale-blue  is  said  to  ha^e  femi- 
nine and  blood-red  masculine  affinities.   And  if  I  hear  a 
friend  describe  a  certain  family  as  having  Uotitng-paptr 
voices,  the  image,  though  immediately  felt  to  be  app<v 
site,  batHes  the  utmost  powers  of  analysis.    The  higher 
poets  all  use  abrupt  epithets,  which  <are  alike  intimate  aud 
remote,  and,  as  Emerson  says,  sweetly  torment  us  with  in- 
vitations to  their  inaccessible  homes. 

In  these  latter  instances  we  must  suppose  that  there  is 
an  identical  portion  in  the  similar  objects,  and  that  its  brain- 
tract  is  energetically  operative,  without,  however,  being  suffi- 
ciently isolable  in  its  activity  as  to  stand  out  per  se,  and  form 
the  condition  of  a  distinctly  discriminated  *  abstract  idea.* 
We  cannot  even  by  careful  search  see  the  bridge  over  which 
we  passed  from  the  heart  of  one  representation  to  that  of 
the  next.  In  some  brains,  however,  this  mode  of  transition 
is  extremely  common.  It  would  be  one  of  the  moat  impor- 
tant of  physiological  discoveries  could  we  assign  the  me- 
chanical or  chemical  difference  which  makes  the  thoughts 
of  one  brain  cling  close  to  impartial  redintegration,  while 
those  of  another  shoot  about  in  all  the  lawless  revelry  of 
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similarity.  Why,  in  these  latter  brains,  action  should  tend 
to  focalize  itself  in  small  spots,  while  in  the  others  it  fills 
patiently  its  broad  bed,  it  seems  impossible  to  guess. 
Whatever  the  difference  may  be,  it  is  what  separates  the 
man  of  genius  from  the  prosaic  creature  of  habit  and  rou-  / 
tine  thinking.  In  Chapter  XXTT  we  shall  need  to  recur 
again  to  tliis  point. 

AsaooEATioir  nr  ▼oiiUHtabt  thovght. 

Hitherto  we  have  assumed  the  process  of  suggestion  of 
one  object  by  another  to  be  spontaneous.  The  train  of 
imagery  -wanders  at  its  own  sweet  will,  now  trudging  in  sober 
grooves  of  habit,  now  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump  darting 
across  the  whole  field  of  time  and  space.  This  is  revery, 
or  musing ;  but  great  segments  of  the  flux  of  our  ideas 
consist  of  something  very  different  from  this.  They  are 
guided  by  a  distinct  purpose  or  conscious  interest.  As 
the  Germans  say,  we  nachdenken,  or  think  towards  a  certain 
end.  It  is  now  necessary  to  examine  wliat  modification  is 
made  in  the  trains  of  our  imagery  by  the  having  of  an  end 
in  view.    The  course  of  our  ideas  is  then  called  voluntary. 

Physiologically  considered,  we  must  suppose  that  a 
purpose  means  ^e  persistent  activity  of  certain  rather 
definite  brain-processes  throughout  ike  whole  course  of 
thought  Our  most  usual  cogitations  are  not  pure  reveries, 
absolute  driftings,  but  revolve  about  some  central  interest 
or  topic  to  which  most  of  the  images  are  relevant,  and  to- 
wards wliich  we  return  promptly  after  occasional  digres- 
sions. This  interest  is  subserved  by  the  persistently  active 
brain-tracts  we  have  supposed.  In  the  mixed  associations 
which  we  have  hitherto  studied,  the  parts  of  each  object 
which  form  the  pivots  on  which  our  thoughts  successively 
turn  have  their  interest  largely  determined  by  their  con- 
nection with  some  general  iniereat  which  for  the  time  has 
seized  upon  the  mind.  If  we  call  Z  the  brain-tract  of  gen- 
eral interest,  then,  if  the  object  abe  turns  up,  and  b  has 
more  associations  with  Z  than  have  either  a  or  c,  h  will  be- 
come the  object's  interestirijg,  pivotal  portion,  and  will  call  up 
its  own  associates  exclusively.  For  the  energy  of  i's  brain- 
tract  will  be  augmented  by  Z's  activity, — ^an  activity  which. 
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from  lack  of  previous  connection  between  Z  and  a  or 
does  not  iutluenee  a  or  c.    If,  for  instance,  I  tliink  of  Pans 
whilst  I  am  kumjry^  I  shall  not  improbably  tind  that  its 
restaurants  have  become  the  pivot  of  my  thought,  etc.,  etc 

Bat  in  the  ihdozetic  as  well  as  in  the  practical  life  there 
axe  inteiestB  of  a  moie  acute  sort,  taking  the  form  of  defi- 
nite imagea  of  some  achieTement^  be  it  action  or  aoqniritioB, 
which  we  desire  to  effect.   The  train  of  ideas  arising  under 
the  inflnence  of  socli  an  interest  constitiites  nsnally  the 
thought  of  the  means  by  which  the  end  shall  be  att^iined. 
If  the  end  by  its  simple  presence  does  not  instantaneously 
suggest  the  means,  the  search  for  the  latter  becomes  an  in- 
tellectual problem.    The  solution  of  problems  is  the  most 
characteristic  and  peculiar  sort  of  voluntary  thinking. 
Where  the  end  thought  of  is  some  outward  deed  or  gain, 
the  solution  is  largely  composed  of  the  actual  motor  pro- 
cesses, walking,  speaking,  writini^  etc.,  which  lead  up  to  il 
Where  the  end  is  in  the  first  instance  onlj  ideal,  as  in  lay- 
ing out  a  place  of  operations,  the  steps  are  purely  imagi- 
nary.   In  both  of  these  cases  the  discovery  of  the  means 
may  form  a  new  sort  of  end,  of  an  entirely  peculiar  nature, 
an  end,  namely,  which  we  intensely  desire  before  we  have 
attained  it,  but  of  the  nature  of  which,  even  whilst  most 
strongly  craving  it,  we  have  no  distinct  imagination  what- 
ever.  Such  an  end  is  a  problem. 

The  same  state  of  things  occnrs  whenever  we  seek  to 
recall  something  forgotten,  or  to  state  the  reason  for  a 
judgment  which  we  have  made  intoitively.  The  desue 
strains  and  presses  in  a  direction  which  it  feels  to  be  right 
but  towards  a  point  which  it  is  uiiiil>le  to  see.  In  short, 
tht' nhsnjce  of  an  item  is  a  deteriiiiuant  of  our  representa- 
tions quite  as  ])ositive  as  its  presence  can  ever  be.  The 
gap  becomes  no  mere  void,  but  what  is  called  an  ackung 
void.  If  we  try  to  explain  in  terms  of  brain-action  how  a 
thought  which  only  potentially  exists  can  yet  be  effective, 
we  seem  driven  to  believe  that  the  brain-tract  thereof  must 
actually  be  excited,  but  only  in  a  minimal  and  sub-oon- 
scions  way.  Try,  for  instance,  tb  symbolize  what  goes  on 
in  a  man  who  is  racking  his  brains  to  remember  a  thought 
which  occurred  to  him  last  week.    The  associates  of  the 
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ihoaghi  axe  there,  many  of  them  at  leaaC^  but  they  refuse 
to  amken  the  thought  itsell  We  cannot  suppose  that  they 
do  not  irradiate  of  cU  into  its  brain-traot,  because  his  mind 

quivers  on  the  very  edge  of  its  recovery.  Its  actual  rhythm 
sounds  in  his  ears ;  the  words  seem  on  the  imminent  point 
of  following,  but  fail.  What  it  is  that  blocks  the  discharge 
and  keeps  the  brain-excitement  here  from  passing  l)eyond 
the  nascent  into  the  vivid  state  cannot  be  guessed.  But  we 
see  in  the  philosophy  of  desire  and  pleasure,  that  such  nas- 
cent excitements^  spontaneously  tending  to  a  crescendo, 
but  inhibited  or  checked  by  other  causes,  may  become 
potent  mental  stimuli  and  determinants  of  desire.  All 
questioning,  wonder,  emotion  of  cariosity,  must  be  referred 
to  cerebral  causes  of  some  such  form  as  this.  The  great 
difference  between  the  effort  to  recall  things  forgotten  and 
the  search  after  the  means  to  a  given  end,  is  that  the  latter 
have  not»  whilst  the  former  have,  already  formed  a  part  ol 
our  experience. .  If  we  first  study  the  rmde  ijf  recaUtng  a 
iking  /argoUen,  we  can  take  up  with  better  understanding 
tbe  Toluntaiy  quest  of  the  unknown. 

The  forgotten  thing  is  felt  by  us  as  a  gap  in  the  midst  of 
certain  other  things.  H  it  is  a  thought,  we  possess  a  dim 
idea  of  where  we  were  and  what  we  were  about  when  it  oc- 
curred to  us.  TVe  recollect  the  general  subject  to  which  it 
relates.  But  all  these  details  refuse  to  shoot  together  into 
a  solid  whole,  for  the  lack  of  the  vivid  traits  of  this  missing 
thought^  the  relation  whereof  to  each  detail  forms  now  the 
main  interest  of  the  latter.  We  keep  running  over  the  de- 
tails in  our  mind»  dissatisfied,  craving  something  more. 
From  each  detail  there  radiate  lines  of  association  forming 
so  many  tentative  guesses.  Many  of  these  are  immediately 
seen  to  be  irrelevant,  are  therefore  void  of  interest,  and 
lapse  immediately  from  consciousness.  Others  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  other  details  present,  and  with  the  missing 
thought  as  well.  When  these  surge  up,  we  liiive  a  peculiar 
feeling  that  we  are  *  warm,'  as  the  children  say  when  they 
play  hide  and  seek ;  and  such  associates  as  these  we  clutch 
at  and  keep  before  the  attention.  Thus  we  recollect  suc- 
cessively tiiat  when  we  had  the  thought  in  question  we 
were  at  the  dinner-table ;  then  that  our  friend  J.  D.  was 
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there ;  then  tiiat  the  subject  talked  about  was  so  and  so ; 

finally,  that  the  thought  came  d  propos  of  a  certain  anecdote, 
and  then  that  it  had  something  to  do  with  a  French  quota- 
tion. Now  all  these  added  associations  arise  independenthj 
of  the  iciUj  by  the  spontaneous  process  we  knoiv  so  well.  AU 
that  the  will  does  is  to  emphasize  and  linger  over  those  which 
9eem pertinent,  and  ignore  the  rest.  Through  this  hovering  of 
the  attention  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  desired  object,  the 
aoeumnlation  of  associates  becomes  so  great  that  the  com- 
bined tensions  of  their  neural  processes  break  through  the 
bar,  and  tiie  nerrous  wave  pours  into  the  tract  which  has 
so  long  been  awaiting  its  advent.  And  as  the  expectant, 
8ub-c()usci()us  itching  there,  bursts  into  the  fulness  of  vivid 
feeling,  the  mind  finds  an  inexpressible  relief. 

The  whole  process  can  be  rudely  symbolized  in  a  dia- 
gram. Call  the  forgotten  thing  Z,  the  first  facts  with  which 
we  felt  it  was  related,  a»  h,  and  o,  and  the  details  finally 
operative  in  caUing  it  up,  2»  m,  and  n.  Each  circle  will 
then  stand  for  the  brain-process  underlying  the  thought  of 
the  object  denoted  by  the  letter  contained  within  it  The 
activity  in  Z  will  at  first  be  a  mere  tension ;  but  as  the  ac- 
tivities  in  a,  6,  and  c  little  by  little  irradiate  into  I,  ni,  and 


and  as  aU  these  processes  are  somehow  connected  with  Z, 
their  combined  irradiations  u})on  Z,  represented  l)v  the  cen- 
tripetal arrows,  succeed  in  helping  the  tension  there  to 
overcome  the  resistance,  and  in  rousing  Z  also  to  full  ac- 
tivity* 
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The  tension  present  from  the  first  in  Z,  even  though  it 
keep  below  the  threshold  of  discharge,  is  probably  to  some 
<iegree  co-operative  with  a,b,c  in,  determining  that  Z,  n 
aball  awake.  Without  Z*8  tension  there  might  be  a  slower 
aooumnlation  of  objects  oonneoted  with  it  But,  as  aforesaid, 
the  objects  come  before  us  through  the  brain's  own  hftws, 
and  the  Ego  of  the  thinker  can  only  remain  on  hand,  as  it 
-were,  to  recognize  their  relatiye  Talues  and  brood  over 
some  of  them,  whilst  others  are  let  drop.  As  when  we  have 
lost  a  material  object  we  cannot  recover  it  b}'  a  direct  ef- 
fort, but  only  through  moving  aljout  such  neighborhoods 
ivherein  it  is  likely  to  lie,  and  trusting  that  it  will  then 
strike  our  eye  ;  so  here,  by  not  letting  our  attention  leave 
the  neighborhood  of  what  we  seek,  we  trust  that  it  will  end 
by  speaking  to  us  of  its  own  accord.* 

Turn  now  to  the  caae  of  finding  the  mknaum  meana  to  ^ 

a  distinctly  conceived  end.  The  end  here  stands  in  the 
place  of  a,  b,  c,  in  the  diagram.  It  is  the  starting-point  of 
the  irradiations  of  suggestion ;  and  here,  as  in  that  case, 
what  the  voluntary  attention  does  is  only  to  dismiss  some 
of  the  suggestions  as  irrelevant,  and  hold  fast  to  others 
which  are  felt  to  be  more  pertinent— let  these  be  symbolized 
by  {,  m,  ft.  These  latter  at  last  accumulate  sufficiently  to 
discharge  all  together  into  Z,  the  excitement  of  which  pro- 
cess is»  in  the  mental  sphere,  equiyalent  to  the  solution  of 
our  problem.  The  only  difference  between  this  case  and 
the  last,  is  that  in  this  one  there  need  be  no  original  sub- 
excitement  in  Z,  co-operating  from  the  very  first  When 


*  No  one  bas  described  this  process  better  than  Hobbes:  "Sometimes 
a  man  seeks  what  he  hath  lost ;  and  from  that  place  and  time  wherein 
he  misses  it,  his  mind  nins  back  from  place  to  place  and  time  to  time  to 
find  where  and  when  he  had  it;  that  is  to  say,  to  find  some  certain  and 
limited  time  and  place,  in  which  to  begin  a  method  of  seeking.  A^ain, 
from  thence  his  thoughts  run  over  the  same  places  and  times  to  find  what 
action  or  other  occasion  might  make  him  loee  it.  This  we  call  Bm^m- 
drofiM,  or  calling  to  mind.  Sometimes  a  man  knows  a  place  determinate, 
within  the  compass  whereof  he  it  to  seek ;  and  then  his  thoughts  run  over 
all  the  parts  thereof,  in  the  same  manner  as  one  would  sweep  a  room  to  find 
8  jewel,  or  as  a  spaniel  ranges  the  field  till  he  find  ascent,  orasamaa 
should  run  over  the  alphabet  to  start  a  rhyme."  (Leviathan,  165,  p.  10.) 
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we  seek  a  forgotten  name,  we  must  suppose  the  name*8 
centre  to  be  in  a  state  of  active  tension  from  the  very  out- 
set, because  of  that  peculiar  feeling  of  recognition  which  we 
get  at  the  moment  of  recalL   The  plenitude  of  the  thought 
seems  here  but  a  mazimiim  degree  of  something  whioh  our 
mind  divined  in  advanoe.   It  instantaneously  fills  a  socket 
completely  moulded  to  its  shape ;  and  it  seems  most  natural 
to  ascribe  the  identity  of  quality  in  onr  feeling  of  the  gaping 
socket  and  onr  feeling  of  what  comes  to  fill  it,  to  the 
sameness  of  a  nerve-tract  excited  in  different  degrees.  In 
the  solving  of  a  problem,  on  the  contrary,  the  recognition 
that  we  have  found  the  means  is  much  less  immediate. 
Here,  what  we  are  aware  of  in  advance  seems  to  be  its 
relations  with  the  items  we  already  know.   It  must  bear  a 
causal  relation,  or  it  must  be  an  effect^  or  it  must  contain 
an  attribute  common  to  two  items,  or  it  must  be  a  unifom 
concomitant,  or  what  not  We  know,  in  short,  a  lot  dtofid 
it,  whilst  as  yet  we  have  no  knowledge  of  aoquainianoe  with 
it  (see  p.  221),  or  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  language,  "  we  know 
what  we  want  to  find  ])eforehand,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  its 
second  intention,  and  do  not  know  it,  in  another  sense,  in 
its  first  intention.''  *    Our  intuition  that  one  of  the  idess 
which  turn  up  is,  at  last,  our  qtuesitum,  is  due  to  our  recog- 
nition that  its  relations  are  identical  with  those  we  had 
in  mind,  and  this  may  be  a  rather  slow  act  of  judgment 
In  fact^  every  one  knows  that  an  object  may  be  for  some 
time  present  to  his  mind  before  its  relations  to  other  mat- 
ters are  perceived.    To  quote  Hodgson  again : 

*'The  mode  of  operation  is  common  to  voluntary  memory  and 

reason.  .  .  .  But  reasoning  adds  to  memory  the  function  of  comparing 
or  judging  the  images  which  arise.  .  .  .  Memory  aims  at  filling  the  gap 
with  an  image  which  has  at  some  particular  time  filled  it  iM'forf.  rea- 
soning with  one  which  bears  certain  time-  and  space-relations  to  the 
images  before  and  after" — 

or,  to  nse  perhaps  clearer  language,  one  which  stands  in 
determinate  logical  relations  to  those  data  round  abont  the 
gap  which  filled  onr  mind  at  the  start    This  feeling  of  the 

blank  form  of  relationship  before  we  get  the  material  quality 


*  Theory  of  Practice,  vol.  i.  p.  894. 
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of  the  thing  related  will  surpzise  no  one  who  has  read 
Chapter  IX. 

From  the  gneBsmg  of  newspaper  enigmas  to  ^  plot- 
ting of  the  policy  of  an  empire  there  is  no  other  process 
iiian  this.  We  tmst  to  the  laws  of  cerebral  nature  to  pre- 
sent us  Bpontaneouslj  with  the  appropriate  idea : 

"  Our  only  command  over  it  is  by  the  effort  we  make  to  keep  the 
painful  untilled  gap  in  consciousness.*  .  .  .  Two  circumstances  are 
important  to  notice:  the  first  is,  that  volition  has  no  power  of  calling 
up  images,  but  only  of  rejecting  and  selecting  from  those  offered  by 
spontaneous  redintegration. t  But  tlie  rapidity  with  which  this  selec- 
tion is  made,  owing  to  the  familiarity  of  the  ways  in  which  spontaneous 
redintegrat  ion  runs,  gives  the  process  of  reasonlDg  the  appearance  of 
evoking  images  that  are  foroeoon  to  be  oonfonnable  to  the  purpoeOi 
Tbeieis  no  aeeliig  them  before  they  are  ofltoed;  there  le  no  snmmoning 
them  before  they  are  seen.  The  other  cheamstance  is,  that  eyeiy  kind 
of  leaaoning  is  nothhig,  in  its  simplest  form,  but  attention.^t 

It  is  foreign  to  onr  pnrpose  here  to  enter  into  any 

detailed  analysis  of  the  different  classes  of  mental  pursnii 
In  a  scientific  research  we  get  perhaps  as  rich  an  example 
as  can  be  found.  The  inquirer  starts  with  a  fact  of  which 
he  seeks  the  reason,  or  with  an  hypothesis  of  which  he 
seeks  the  prool  In  either  case  he  keeps  turning  the 
matter  incessantly  in  his  mind  until,  by  the  arousal  of  asso- 
mate  npon  associate^  some  habitual,  some  similar,  one  arises 
which  he  recognizes  to  suit  his  need.  This,  howeyer,  may 
take  years.  No  mles  can  be  given  by  which  the  investi- 
gator may  proceed  straight  to  his  result;  but  both  here 
and  in  the  case  of  reminiscence  the  accumulation  of  helps 
in  the  way  of  associations  may  advauce  more  rapidly  by 
the  use  of  certain  routine  methods.  In  striving  to  recall  a 
thought,  for  example,  we  may  of  set  pur})(>so  run  through 
the  successiye  classes  of  circumstance  with  which  it  may 


♦  Ibid.  p.  304. 

f  All  association  is  called  redintcixnilion  by  Hodgson. 

X  Ihid  p  4()0.  Compare  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  877.  •♦The  OOt 
goings  of  the  mind  are  necessarily  Tandoin;  the  end  alone  Is  the  thhig  that 
is  clt^ir  to  the  yiew,  and  with  that  there  is  a  ^pereeptlon  of  the  fltaeas  or 
every  passing  suggestion.  The  Tolitional  energy  keeps  up  the  attention  on 
the  active  search;  and  the  moment  tbat  anything  in  point  rises  before 
the  mUid,  it  springs  upon  that  like  a  wild  beast  upon  its  prey." 
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possibly  have  been  connected,  trusting  that  when  the  right 
member  of  the  class  has  turned  up  it  will  help  the  thought's 
revival.  Thus  we  may  run  through  all  the  places  in  which 
we  may  have  had  it.  We  may  run  through  the  persons 
whom  we  remember  to  have  conversed  with,  or  we  may  call 
up  successively  all  the  hooks  we  have  lately  been  reading. 
If  we  are  trying  to  remember  a  person  we  may  run  through 
a  list  of  streets  or  of  professions.  Some  item  out  of  the 
lists  thus  methodically  gone  over  will  very  likely  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  fact  we  are  in  need  of,  and  may  suggest  it 
or  help  to  do  so.  And  yet  the  item  might  never  have  arisen 
without  such  systematic  procedure.  In  scientific  research 
this  accumulation  of  associates  has  been  methodized  by 
Mill  under  the  title  of  *  The  Four  Methods  of  Experi- 
mental Inquiry.'  By  the  *  method  of  agreement,'  by  that 
of  *  diflference,'  by  those  of  'residues'  and  'concomitant 
variations '  (which  cannot  here  be  more  nearly  defined),  we 
make  certain  lists  of  cases ;  and  by  ruminating  these  lists 
in  our  minds  the  cause  we  seek  will  be  more  likely  to 
emerge.  But  the  final  stroke  of  discovery  is  only  prepared, 
not  effected,  by  them.  The  brain-tracts  must,  of  their  own 
accord,  shoot  the  right  way  at  last,  or  we  shall  still  grope 
in  darkness.  That  in  some  brains  the  tracts  do  shoot  the 
right  way  much  oftener  than  in  others,  and  that  we  cannot 
tell  why, — these  are  ultimate  facts  to  which  we  must  never 
close  our  eyes.  Even  in  forming  our  lists  of  instances 
according  to  Mill's  methods,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
spontaneous  workings  of  Similarity  in  our  brain.  How 
are  a  number  of  facts,  resembling  the  one  whose  cause  we 
seek,  to  be  brought  together  in  a  list  unless  the  one  will 
rapidly  suggest  the  other  through  association  by  similarity  ? 

8IMTT.AHITY  NO  ELEMENTARY  LAW. 

Such  is  the  analysis  I  propose,  first  of  the  three  main 
types  of  spontaneous  association,  and  then  of  voluntary 
association.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  object  called  up 
moy  hear  any  logical  relation  whatever  to  the  one  which  sug- 
gested it»  The  law  requires  only  that  one  condition  should 
be  fultillod.  The  fading  object  must  be  due  to  a  brain- 
process  some  of  whose  elements  awaken  through  habit 
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some  of  the  elements  of  the  brain-process  of  the  ob- 
ject vhich  comes  to  Tiew.  This  awakening  is  the  opera- 
taye  machinery,  the  causal  agency^  thronghoat,  quite  as 
much  so  in  the  kind  of  association  I  have  called  by  the 

name  of  Similarity,  as  in  any  other  sort.  The  similarity 
l>etween  the  objects,  or  between  the  thoughts  (if  similarity 
there  be  between  these  latter),  has  no  causal  agency  in 
carrying  us  from  one  to  the  other.  It  is  but  a  result — the 
effect  of  the  usual  causal  agent  when  this  happens  to  work 
in  a  certain  particular  and  assignable  way.  But  ordinary 
-writers  talk  as  if  the  similarity  of  the  objects  were  itself  an 
agenty  co-ordinate  witii  habits  and  independent  of  it,  and 
like  it  able  to  push  objects  before  the  mind.  This  is  quite 
'onintelligible.  The  similaTity  of  two  things  does  not  exist 
till  both  things  are  there — it  is  meaningless  to  talk  of  it  as 
an  agent  of  product i cm  of  anything,  whether  in  the  })hysical 
or  the  psychical  realms.*  It  is  a  relation  which  the  mind 
perceives  after  the  fact,  just  as  it  may  perceive  the  relations 
of  superiority,  of  distance,  of  causality,  of  container  and 
content,  of  substance  and  accident,  or  of  contrast,  between 
an  object  and  some  second  object  which  the  associatiye 
machinery  calls  up.t 

There  are,  nevertheless^  able  writers  who  not  only  insist 
on  preserving  association  by  similarity  as  a  distinct  ele- 
mentarv  law,  but  who  make  it  the  most  elementary  law, 
and  seek  to  derive  contiguous  association  from  it.  Their 
reasoning  is  as  follows :  When  the  present  impression  A 

^   m.m^^^^^^^^^       ■!      I    —  '   '   ~    —   " 

*  Compare  what  is  said  of  the  principle  of  Similarity  by  F.  H.  Bradley, 
Principlea  of  Logic,  pp.  294  ll.;  E,  Ilabicr,  Psychologic,  187  IT.; 
Paulhan,  Critique  Philosophique,  2Tnc  Scrle,  i.  458;  Rubier,  ihitl.  460; 
Pillon.  ibid.  ii.  55;  B.  P.  Bowne,  Intruduciioa  to  Psych.  Theory,  92; 
Ward,  Bncyclop.  Britt.  art.  Pqrchology,  p.  60;  Wahle,  Vierieljahnch.  f. 
win.  Pbiloa.  n.  4»M81. 

f  Dr.  McCosh  is  accordingly  only  logical  when  be  sinks  similarity  in 
wbat  be  calls  the  "  Late  of  Correlation,  according  to  which,  when  we  bave 
discovered  a  reUition  beUee^n  tilings,  the  idea  of  one  tends  to  bring  up  the 
others  "  (Psychology,  the  Cognitive  Powers,  p.  130)  The  relations  men- 
tioned by  this  author  are  Identity,  Whole  and  Parts.  Resemblance,  Space, 
Time,  Quantity,  Active  Property,  and  Cause  and  Effect.  If  perodved 
relations  among  objects  are  to  be  treated  as  grounds  for  tbeir  appeaiance 
before  tbe  mind,  sbnilari^  bat  of  course  no  ligbt  to  an  ezdnsiye,  or  eren 
to  a  predominant,  place. 
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awakens  the  idea  h  of  its  past  contiguoag  associate  how 


neeted  with  h ;  so  that  the  process  instead  of  being  almpty 
A— 5  is  A — a— ^.   Now  A  and  a  are  simihurs ;  therefore  no 


OU8  association  by  similarity.    The  most  important  suppo- 
sition here  made  is  that  every  impression  on  entering  tlie 
mind  must  needs  awaken  an  image  of  its  past  self,  in  the 
light  of  which  it  is/ apperceived '  or  understood,  and  through 
the  intermediation  of  which  it  enters  into  relation  with  the 
mind's  other  objects.    This  assumption  is  almost  oniTer- 
sally  made ;  and  yet  it  is  hard  to  find  any  good  reason  for  ii 
It  first  came  before  ns  when  we  were  ^Tiewing  the  fads  of 
aphasia  and  mental  blindness  (see  p.  50  Q.).   But  we  than 
saw  no  need  of  optical  and  anditory  images  to  interpret  opti- 
cal and  auditory  sensations  by.  On  the  contrary,  we  agreed 
that  auditory  sensations  were  understood  by  us  only  so  far 
as  they  awakened  7?o7?-auditory  images,  and  optical  sensa- 
tions only  so  far  as  they  awakened  non-optical  images.  In 
the  chapters  on  Memory,  on  Beasoning,  and  on  Percep- 
tion the  same  assumption  will  meet  ns  again,  and  again 
will  have  to  be  rejected  as  groundless.   The  sensational 
process  A  and  the  ideational  process  a  probably  occupy 
essentially  the  same  tracts.    Wh^  the  onter  stimnlns 
comes  and  those  tracts  vibrate  with  the  sensation  A,  they 
discharge  as  directly  into  the  paths  which  lead  to  B  as 
when  there  is  no  outer  stimulus  and  they  only  \'ibrate  with 
the  idea  (i.    To  say  that  the  process  A  can  only  reach  these 
paths  by  the  help  of  the  weaker  process  a  is  like  saying 
that  we  need  a  candle  to  see  the  sun  by.   A  replaces  a, 
does  all  that  a  does  and  more ;  and  there  is  no  intelligible 
meaning,  to  my  mind,  in  saying  that  the  weaker  process 
coexists  with  the  stronger.  I  therefore  consider  that  these 
writers  are  altogether  wrong.   The  only  plausible  proof 
they  gire  of  the  coexistence  of  a  with  A  is  when  A  giTcs  ns 
a  seme  of  familiarity  but    fails  to  awaken  any  distinct 
thought  of  past  contiguous  associates.   In  a  later  chapter 
I  shall  consider  this  case.   Here  I  content  myself  with  say- 
ing that  it  does  not  seem  couclusiYe  as  to  the  point  at  issue ; 


association  by  contiguity  can 


ir  except  through  a  pieTi- 
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and  that  I  still  believe  association  of  coexistent  or  sequent 

impressions  to  be  tixe  one  deniefidary  law. 

Contrast  has  also  been  held  to  he  an  independent  agent  in 
associaiion.  But  the  reproduction  of  an  object  contrasting 
with  one  already  in  the  mind  is  easily  explained  on  our 
principles.  Beoent  writers,  in  fact,  all  reduce  it  either 
to  similarity  or  contiguity.  Contrast  always  presupposes 
generic  siniilarity;  it  is  only  the  extremes  <^  a  dose  which 
are  contrasted,  black  and  white,  not  black  and  sour,  or 
white  and  prickly.  A  machinery  which  reproduces  a  simi- 
lar at  all,  may  reproduce  the  opposite  similar,  as  well  as 
any  intermediate  term.  Moreover,  the  greater  number  of 
contrasts  are  habitually  coupled  in  speech,  young  and  old, 
life  and  death,  rich  and  poor,  etc,  and  are,  as  X>r.  Bain 
aaysy  in  eyerybody's  memory.* 

I  trust  that  the  student  will  now  feel  that  the  way  to  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  order  of  our  ideas  lies  in  the 
direction  of  cerebral  physiology.   The  elementary  process 

of  revival  can  be  nothing  but  the  law  of  habit.  Truly  the 
day  is  distant  when  physiologists  shall  actually  trace  from 
cell-group  to  cell-group  the  irradiations  which  we  have  li.^^po- 
thetically  invoked.  ProbaV)ly  it  will  never  arrive.  The 
schematism  we  have  used  is,  moreover,  taken  immediately 
from  the  analysis  of  objects  into  their  elementary  parts, 
and  only  extended  by  analogy  to  the  brain.  And  yet  it  is 
only  as  incorporated  in  the  brain  that  such  a  schematism 
can  represent  anything  cauacd.  This  is,  to  my  mind,  the  con- 
elusire  reason  for  8a3dng  that  the  order  of  presentation  ef 
the,  mind* 8  materials  is  due  to  cerebral  physiology  aloue. 

The  law  of  accidental  prepotency  of  certain  processes 
over  others  falls  also  within  the  sphere  of  cerebral  proba- 
bilities. Granting  such  instability  as  the  brain-tissue  re- 
quires, certain  points  must  always  discharge  more  quickly 
and  strongly  than  others ;  and  this  prepotency  would  shift 
its  place  from  moment  to  moment  by  accidental  causes, 


♦  Cf.  Bain,  Scnst  s  and  Intellect.  564  ff.;  J.  S.  Mill,  Note  39  to  J.  Mill's 
Analysis  ;  Lipps,  Gruodtatsacbea,  97. 
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giTing  ns  a  perfect  mechanical  diagram  of  the  capricious 
play  of  similar  associatioii  in  the  moat  gifted  mind.  The 
study  of  dreams  oonfirms  this  view.  The  usual  abundamoe 
of  paths  of  irradiation  seems,  in  the  dormant  brain,  reduced. 
A  few  only  are  pervions,  and  the  most  fantastic  sequences 
occur  because  the  curreuts  run — *like  sparks  in  bnmt-up 
paper ' — wherever  the  nutrition  of  the  moment  creates  an 
opening,  but  nowhere  else. 

The  effects  of  interested  attention  mid  volition  remaiiL 
These  activities  seem  to  hold  fast  to  certain  elements,  and 
by  emphasizing  them  and  dwelling  on  them,  to  make  their 
associates  the  only  ones  which  are  evoked.    Thia  is  the 
point  at  which  an  anti-mechanical  psychology  mnst,  if  any- 
where, make  it  stand  in  dealing  with  association.  Every- 
thing  else  is  pretty  certainly  dne  to  cerebral  laws.  Mj 
own  opinion  on  the  question  of  active  attention  and  spirit- 
ual spontaneity  is  expressed  elsewhere.    But  even  though 
there  be  a  mental  spontaneity,  it  can  certainly  not  create 
ideas  or  summon  them  ex  abriipto.    Its  power  is  limited  to 
adecting  amongst  those  which  the  associative  machinery 
has  already  introduced  or  tends  to  introduce.    If  it  can 
emphasize,  reinforce,  or  protract  for  a  second  either  one  of 
these,  it  can  do  all  that  the  most  eager  advocate  of  free  will 
need  demand ;  for  it  then  decides  the  direction  of  the  next 
associations  by  making  them  hinge  upon  the  emphasized 
term  ;  aud  (hHeriiiining  in  this  wise  the  course  of  the  man's 
thinking,  it  also  determines  his  acts. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  OPmiON  CONCERNINa  ASSOCIATION 

may  be  briefly  glanced  at  ere  we  end  the  chapter.*  Aris- 
totle seems  to  have  caught  both  the  facts  and  the  principle 
of  explanation ;  but  he  did  not  expand  his  views,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  time  of  Hobbes  that  the  matter  was  again  touched 
on  in  a  definite  way.  Hobbes  first  formulated  the  problem 
of  the  succession  of  our  thoughts.  He  writes  in  Iie\dathan, 
chapter  m,  as  follows : 

*  See,  for  farther  details,  Hamilton's  Reid,  Appendices  D**  snd  I>***: 
and  L.  Fcrri,  La  Psychologie  de  l  Association  (Paris,  1888).  ▲Iso  RolNi^ 
ion.  art  AsBociatioa  in  £ncyclop.  Britannica. 
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"  By  consequence,  or  train  of  though ts,  I  understand  that  succession 
of  one  thought  to  snoiber  wbloli  Is  oaUed,  to  distinguish  it  ficom  dis- 
ooime  in  words,  mmUd  diwoune.  When  a  min  thinketh  on  anything 
whatsoever,  his  next  thought  after  is  not  altogether  so  oasoal  as  it 
seems  to  be.  Not  every  thought  to  eveiy  thought  suooeeds  indiffer- 
ently. Bat  as  we  have  no  imi^ination,  whereof  we  have  not  fonnerly 
bad  sense,  in  whole  or  in  parts ;  so  we  have  no  transition  from  one 
imagination  to  another,  whereof  we  never  had  the  like  before  in  onr 
senses.    The  reason  whereof  is  this.    All  fancies  are  motions  within  us, 
relics  of  those  made  in  the  sense  :  and  those  motions  that  immediately 
succtHHled  one  another  in  the  sense  eontinue  also  together  after  sense  : 
insomuch  as  the  former  coming'  again  to  take  place,  and  be  predomi- 
nant, the  latter  followeth,  by  coherence  of  the  matter  moved,  in  such 
manner,  as  water  upon  a  plane  table  is  drawn  which  way  any  one  part 
of  it  is  guided  by  the  finger.    But  because  in  sense,  to  one  and  the  same 
thing  perceived,  sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes  another  suceeedeth,  it 
comes  to  pass  in  time  that,  in  the  imagining  of  anything,  there  is  no 
certainty  what  we  shall  imagine  next;  only  this  is  certaiOf  it  shall  be 
something  that  suooeeded  the  same  before,  at  one  time  or  another. 
This  train  of  thoughts,  or  mental  disoonrse,  is  of  two  sorts.  The  first  is 
unguidtA^  without  design^  and  inconstant ;  wherein*  there  is  no  pas- 
sionate thought,  to  govern  and  direct  those  that  follow,  to  itself,  as 
the  end  and  scope  of  some  desire,  or  other  passion.  .  .  .  The  second 
is  more  constant;  as  being  regulated  by  some  desire  and  design.  For 
the  impression  made  by  such  things  as  we  desire,  or  fear,  is  strong  and 
permanent,  or,  if  it  cease  for  a  time,  of  quick  return  :  so  strong  is  it, 
sometimes,  as  to  hinder  and  break  onr  sleep.    From  desire  ariseth  the 
thought  of  some  means  we  have  seen  produce  the  like  of  that  which  we 
aim  at;  and  from  the  thoufjht  of  that,  the  thought  of  means  to  that 
mean;  and  so  eontiiuially,  till  we  coint^  to  some  beginning  within  our 
own  j>ower.    And  heeau.se  the  end,  by  the  greatness  of  the  imjire.ssion, 
comes  often  to  mind,  in  case  our  thoughts  begin  to  wander,  they  are 
quickly  again  reduced  into  the  way  :  which  observed  by  one  of  the 
seven  wise  men,  made  him  give  men  this  precept,  which  is  now  worn 
out,  Retpieejtnem;  that  is  to  say,  in  all  your  actions,  look  often  upon 
what  you  would  have,  as  the  thing  that  directs  all  your  thoughts  in  the 
way  to  attain  it. 

"The  train  of  regulated  thoughts  is  of  two  kinds;  one,  when  of 
an  effect  imagined  we  seek  the  causes,  or  means  that  produce  it :  and 
this  is  common  to  man  and  beast.  The  other  is,  when  imagining  any- 
thing whatsoever,  we  seek  all  the  possible  effects  that  can  by  it  be  pro- 
duced :  that  is  to  say,  we  imagine  what  we  ean  do  with  it.  when  we 
have  it.  Of  which  I  have  not  at  any  time  seen  any  sign,  but  in  man 
only  ;  for  this  is  a  eui-iosity  hardly  incident  to  the  nature  of  any  living 
creature  that  has  no  other  passion  but  sensual,  siu  h  as  are  hunger, 
thirst,  lust,  and  anger.  In  sum,  the  discour.se  of  the  mind,  when  it  is 
governed  by  design,  is  nothing  but  seeking^  or  the  faculty  of  invention, 
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which  the  Latins  oiIM  9agaieUa»^  and  mXUrUa;  a  Imiifiiig  out  of  tha 
canseB,  of  Bonie  effect^  present  or  paat;  orof  theeffeote,  of  somepeeseiit 
or  past  cause." 

The  most  important  passage  after  tliis  of  Hobbes  is 
Hume's: 

• 

**As  an  simple  ideas  may  be  separated  Iqr  the  imagiiiation,  and 
may  be  imited  again  in  wliat  form  it  pleases,  nothing  would  be  moie 
nnaoconntable  than  the  operations  of  that  faontty,  were  it  not  guided 
by  some  nniyeisal  prhiciples,  which  render  it,  in  some  measore,  miifonn 
with  itself  in  all  times  and  places.  Were  ideas  entirely  loose  and  on- 
connected,  chance  alone  would  join  them ;  and  'tis  impoesible  the  sasBS 
simple  ideas  should  fall  regularly  into  complex  ones  (as  they  commonlj 
do)  without  some  bond  of  union  among  them,  some  associating  quality, 
by  which  one  idea  naturally  introduces  another.  This  uniting  princi- 
ple amonjec  ideas  is  not  to  be  considered  fis  an  inseparabh*  coririecTion ; 
for  that  ha.s  been  already  excluded  from  the  imagination.  Nor  yei  are 
we  to  conclude  that  without  it  the  mind  cannot  join  two  ideas  ;  for 
nothing  is  more  free  than  that  faculty  :  but  we  are  ouly  to  ngard  it  as 
a  gentle  force,  which  commonly  prevails,  and  is  the  cause  why,  among 
other  thiugs,  languages  so  nearly  correspond  to  each  other  ;  nature  in 
a  manner  pointing  to  every  one  those  simple  ideas  which  are  most 
l>roper  to  be  uuited  in  a  complex  one.  The  qualities  from  which  this 
association  arises,  and  by  which  the  mind  is  after  this  manner  con- 
veyed from  one  idea  to  another,  are  three,  viz.,  Bbsekblakce,  Con- 
TioinTT  in  time  or  place,  and  Oausi  and  Emor. 

I  believe  it  will  not  be  Tory  necessary  to  prove  that  theae  qnalltiss 
prodnce  an  association  among  ideas,  and  npon  the  appearance  of  one 
idea  naturally  introduce  another.  Tis  phdn  that  in  the  oenrse  of  our 
thinking,  and  in  the  constant  revolution  of  our  ideas,  our  imagination 
runs  easily  from  one  idea  to  any  other  that  resemblsa  it,  and  that  this 
quality  alone  is  to  the  fancy  a  suiBoient  bond  and  association.  TIs 
likewise  evident,  that  as  the  senses,  in  changing  their  objects,  aie 
necessitated  to  change  them  regularly,  and  take  them  as  they  liecoa- 
tigiioiis  to  each  other,  the  imagination  must  by  long  custom  acfjuire 
the  same  method  of  thinking,  and  run  along  the  parts  of  s^wice  and 
time  in  conceiving  its  objects.  As  to  the  connection  that  is  made  by 
the  relation  of  cwLse  niui  efftd,  we  sliail  liave  occasion  aft»'rward>  to 
examine  it  to  the  bottom,  and  therefore  shall  not  at  present  insist  upon 
it.  Tis  sufficient  to  observe  that  there  is  no  relation  which  produn  s 
a  stronger  connection  in  the  fancy,  and  makes  one  idea  more  readily 
recall  another,  than  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  betwixt  their  cb* 
Jects.  .  .  .  These  are  therefore  the  principles  of  union  or  cohesion 
among  our  simple  ideas,  and  in  the  imagination  supply  the  place  of 
that  inseparable  connection  by  which  th^  are  united  in  our  memory. 
Here  is  a  kind  of  ArntAonoN,  which  in  the  mental  wcnld  will  be  foond 
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to  have  as  extraordinary  effects  as  in  the  natural,  and  to  show  itself  in 
as  many  and  as  various  forms.  Its  effects  are  everywhere  conspicuous  ; 
but  as  to  its  causes,  they  are  mostly  unknown,  and  must  be  resolved 
into  nfrif/dnal  qiialJtiM  of  himiaii  nature,  wlikdi  I  pretend  not  to 
«zpUun.*** 

Hume  did  not,  however,  any  more  than  Hobbes,  follow 
out  the  effects  of  which  h^"  sp(»jiks,  and  the  task  of  populariz- 
ing the  notion  of  association  and  making  an  eii'ective  school 
based  on  association  of  ideas  alone  was  reserved  for  Hart- 
leyt  and  James  Mill4  These  authors  traced  minutely  the 
preaenoe  of  assooiation  in  all  the  cardinal  notions  aiid  op- 
erations of  the  mind.  The  several  *  faculties  *  of  the  Mind 
were  dispossessed ;  the  one  principle  of  association  between 
ideas  did  all  their  work.   As  Priestley  says  : 

**  Nothing  is  requisite  to  make  any  man  whatever  he  is,  but  a 
sentient  principle  with  this  sin  git'  law.  .  .  .  Not  only  all  our  intel- 
lectual pleasures  and  pains  but  all  the  phenomena  of  memory,  imagina- 
tion, volition,  reasoning  and  every  other  mental  affection  and  operation^ 
are  but  different  modes  or  cases  of  the  association  of  ideas.''  § 

An  eminent  French  psychologist,  M.  Eibot,  repeats 
Hume's  comparison  of  the  law  of  association  with  that  of 
gravitationy  and  goes  on  to  say : 

**  It  is  remarkable  that  this  discovery  was  made  so  late.  Nothing  is 
simpler,  apparently,  than  to  notice  that  this  law  of  association  is  the 
truly  fuDdamental,  irreducible  phenomenon  of  our  mental  life ;  that  it 
Is  at  tke  bottom  of  all  our  acts ;  that  it  permits  of  no  exception  ;  that 
neither  dream,  revery,  mystic  ecstasy,  nor  the  most  abstract  reasoning 
can  exist  without  it ;  that  its  suppression  would  be  equivalent  to  that  of 
tfaoQght  itself.  Neyertheless  no  ancient  author  understood  it,  for  one 
cannot  seriously  maintain  that  a  few  scattered  lines  in  Ari^tle  and 
the  Stoics  constitute  a  theory  and  clear  view  of  the  subject.  It  is  to 
Hobbes,  Hume,  and  Hartley  that  we  mnst  attribute  the  origin  of  these 
studies  on  the  connection  of  our  ideas.  The  disooTery  of  the  ultimate 
law  of  our  psycholojric  acts  h.'is  this,  then,  in  common  with  many  other 
discoveries :  it  came  late  and  seems  so  simple  that  it  may  justly  astonish 
us. 

'*  Perhaps  it  is  not  siii>*'rflnous  to  ask  in  what  this  manner  of  ex- 
planation is  superior  to  the  current  theory  of  Faculties.!   '^^^  moa,i 

*  Treatiae  of  Human  Nature,  part  i.  g  iv. 

f  Observations  on  Man  (London,  1749) 

X  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  ilie  Iluman  Kind  (18S0). 

8  Hartiey'8  Theory,  2d  ed.  (1790)  p.  xxvu. 
I  [Current,  that  is,  in  France. — W.  J.] 
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exteD(fed  usage  consists,  as  we  know,  in  dividing  intellet-tual  phenom- 
ena into  classes,  in  separating  those  which  diflfer,  in  grouping  together 
those  of  the  same  nature  and  in  giving  to  these  a  common  name  and  in 
attributing  them  to  the  same  cause ;  it  is  thus  that  we  have  come  to  dis- 
tinguish those  divene  aspects  of  intelligence  which  are  called  jud^eni, 
leaaoniug,  abetraotion,  perception,  etc  This  method  is  preeiaely  tbe 
one  followed  in  Physics,  where  the  words  caloric,  electricity,  grayitrf, 
designate  the  unknown  eaoses  of  certain  groups  of  phenomena.  If  one 
thns  never  forgets  that  fhe  diverse  faculties  are  only  the  unknown 
causes  of  known  phenomena,  that  they  are  simply  a  conyenient  mnam 
of  classifying  the  facts  and  spealdng  of  them,  if  one  does  not  fall  into 
the  common  fault  of  making  out  <tf  them  substantial  entities,  ereatioas 
which  now  agree,  now  disagree,  so  forming  in  the  intelligence  a  little 
republic;  then,  wo  can  sec  nothing  reprehensible  in  this  di.stribution 
into  faculties,  conforni;i)jle  as  it  is  to  the  rules  of  a  sound  method  and 
of  a  good  natural  classitieation.  In  what  then  is  Mr.  Bain's  proet^lun? 
superior  to  the  method  of  the  faculties  ?  It  is  that  the  latter  is  simply 
a  classification  while  his  is  an  explanation.  Between  the  psychologr 
which  traces  intellectual  facts  biick  to  certain  faculties,  and  that  which 
reduces  them  to  the  single  law  of  association,  there  is,  according  to  our 
way  of  thinking,  the  same  difference  that  we  find  in  Physics  between 
those  who  attribute  its  phenomena  to  five  or  six  causes,  and  those  who 
derive  grayity  caloric,  light,  etc,  from  motion.  The  system  of  the 
faculties  explains  nothing  because  each  one  of  them  is  only  a  JIaUtM  voei$ 
which  is  of  value  merely  through  the  phenomena  which  it  contains,  and 
signifies  nothing  more  than  these  phenomena.  The  new  theory,  on  the 
contrary,  shows  that  the  different  processes  of  intelligence  are  only 
diverse  cases  of  a  single  law;  that  imagination,  deduction,  induction, 
perception,  etc.,  are  but  so  many  determinate  ways  in  which  ideas  may 
combine  with  each  other  ;  and  that  the  diflFerences  of  faculties  are  only 
difTcrences  of  association.  It  ex/>lain.s  all  intellectual  facts.  oortAinlf 
not  after  the  manner  of  Meta|)hysics  which  demands  the  uliiuiatc  and 
absolute  reason  of  thiii<js  :  but  after  the  manner  of  Physics  which  seeks 
only  their  secondary  and  immediate  cause."* 

The  inexperienced  reader  may  be  glad  of  a  brief  indicia 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  all  the  different  mental  oper^ 
ations  may  be  conceived  to  consist  of  images  of  sensation 
associated  together. 

Memory  is  the  association  of  a  present  image  with  others 

known  to  V)el()n^  to  the  past.  Expectation  the  same,  witli 
future  Hubstitutpd  for  ])jist.  Fancy,  the  association  of 
images  Avith(jut  temporal  order. 

BeHe/"  in  anything  not  present  to  sense  is  the  very  lively^ 

*  La  Psychologie  Anglaise,  p.  342. 
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strong,  and  steadfast  association  of  the  image  of  that  thing 
with  some  j^reseut  seusatiou,  so  that  as  h)ug  as  the  sensation 
persists  the  image  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  mind. 

Judgment  is  'transferring  the  idea  of  trtUh  hj  associ- 
■ation  from  one  proposition  to  another  that  resembles  it.'  * 

Beaaomng  is  the  perception  that "  whatever  has  any  mark 
has  that  which  it  is  a  mark  of  " ;  in  the  concrete  case  the 
mark  or  middle  term  being  always  oMOctoM  with  each  of 
the  other  terms  and  so  serving  as  a  link  by  which-  they  are 
themselves  indirectly  associated  together.  This  same  kiud 
of  transfer  of  a  sensible  experience  associated  with  another 
to  a  third  also  associated  with  that  other,  serves  to  explain 
emotional  facts.  When  we  are  pleased  or  hurt  we  express 
it,  and  the  expression  associates  itself  with  the  feeling. 
Hearing  the  same  expression  from  another  revives  the  as- 
sociated feeling,  and  we  sympaihke,  ie.  grieve  or  are  glad 
iriih  him. 

The  other  social  affections,  BeneveHence^  OonacienHouneaSf 

Ambition,  etc.,  arise  iu  like  manner  by  the  transfer  of  the 
bodily  pleasure  experienced  as  a  reward  for  social  service, 
and  hence  associated  with  it,  to  the  act  of  service  itself,  the 
link  of  reward  being  dropped  out.  Just  so  Avarice  when 
the  miser  transfers  the  bodily  pleasures  associated  with 
the  spending  of  money  to  the  money  itself,  dropping  the 
link  of  spending. 

Fear  is  a  trimsf er  of  the  bodily  hnrt  associated  by  ex- 
perience with  the  thing  feared,  to  the  thought  of  the  thing, 
with  the  precise  features  of  the  hurt  left  out  Thus  we  fear 
a  dog  without  distinctly  imagining  his  bite. 

Love  is  the  association  of  the  agreeableness  of  certain 
sensible  experiences  with  tlie  idea  of  the  object  capable  of 
affording  them.  The  experiences  themselves  may  cease  to 
be  distinctly  imagined  after  the  notion  of  their  pleasure  has 
been  transferred  to  the  object^  constituting  our  love  there- 
for. 

VcUtion  is  the  association  of  ideas  of  muscular  motion 
with  the  ideas  of  those  pleasures  which  the  motion  pro- 
duces.   The  motion  at  first  occurs  automatically  and  results 

♦  Priestley,  op.  cit.  p.  xxx. 
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in  a  pleasure  nnf oieseen.  The  latter  becomes  so  aesoeiafted 

with  the  motion  that  whenever  we  think  of  it  the  idea  of  the 

motion  arises ;  and  the  idea  of  the  motion  when  Tiyid  cau^efi 
the  motion  to  occur.    This  is  an  act  of  wilL 

Nothing  is  easier  than  for  a  philosopher  of  this  school 
to  explain  from  experience  such  a  notion  as  that  of  in^nitade. 

He  sees  in  it  an  ordinary  manifestation  of  one  of  the  laws  of  the 
aBSOciatioD  of  ideas, — the  law  that  the  idea  of  a  thing  IrresiBtlbly  so^ 
gests  the  idea  of  any  other  thing  wbicli  has  been  often  experienoed  in 
close  conjunction  with  it,  and  not  otherwise.  As  we  have  never  had 
experience  of  any  point  of  space  without  other  points  ])(\vond  it,  nor  of 
any  point  of  time  without  others  following  it,  tlie  law  of  indissoluble 
association  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  think  of  any  point  of  space  or 
time,  however  distant,  without  having  the  idea  irresistibly  realized,  in 
iuiiigination,  of  other  points  still  more  remote.  And  t  hus  the  supposed 
original  and  inherent  property  of  these  two  ideaa  is  completely  explained 
and  aoooanted  f6r  by  the  law  of  association ;  and  we  aze  enabled  to  sea 
that  if  Space  or  Time  were  really  susceptible  of  termination^  we  should 
be  just  as  unable  as  we  now  aie  to  conceiye  the  idea.'*  * 

Those  examples  of  the  Associationist  Psychology  are  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  very  crudely  expressed,  but  thej 
suffice  for  our  temporary  need.  Hartley  and  James  Mill  t 
improved  upon  Hume  so  far  as  to  employ  but  a  single  prin* 
ciple  of  associatioiiy  that  of  contiguity  or  habit  Hartley 
ignores  resemblance,  James  Mill  expressly  repudiates  it  in 
a  passage  wbich  is  assuredly  one  of  the  ouriositiee  of  liter- 
ature: 

*'  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  we  are  accustomed  to  see  like  things 
together.  When  we  see  a  tree,  we  generally  see  more  trees  than  one  ; 
a  sheep,  more  sheep  than  one  :  a  man,  more  men  than  one.  From  this 
observation,  I  think,  we  may  refer  resemblance  to  the  law  of  frequency 
[i.e.,  conti^ityl,  of  which  it  seems  to  form  only  a  particular  cas^.** 

Mr.  H<'i  l)prt  Speucer  has  still  more  recently  tried  to  con- 
struct a  Psychology  which  ignores  Association  by  Simi- 
larity4       ^  &  chapter,  which  also  is  a  curiosity,  he  tries 

*ReTtewof  Bain's  Psychology,  by  J.  8.  Mill,  in  Edinb.  Review.  Oct.  1« 
1800^  p.  996. 

f  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Hind,  J.  8.  MHIIb  edStloiu 

TOl.  I.  p.  111. 

X  On  the  Asaociability  of  Relntlons  between  Feelings,  in  Principles  of 
Psychology,  vol.  r.  p.  359.  It  is  impossible  to  repinl  the  "  cohering  of  t  ach 
leeling  with  previously-experieDced  feelings  of  the  same  class,  onier» 
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to  explain  the  assoGiation  of  two  ideas  bj  a  consdons  refer- 
ence of  the  first  to  the  point  of  time  when  its  sensation  was 

experienced,  wliich  point  of  time  is  no  sooner  thoiiglit  of 
tlian  its  content,  uamely,  the  second  idea,  arises.  Messrs. 
£a.in  and  Mill,  however,  and  the  immense  majority  of  con- 
temporary psjohologists  retain  both  Besemblance  and  Con- 
tiguity as  irreducible  principles  of  Association. 

Professor  Bain's  exposition  of  association  is  by  common 
consent  looked  upon  as  the  best  expression  of  the  English 
scliool.  Perception  of  agreement  and  difference,  retentive- 
ness,  and  the  two  sorts  of  association,  contiguity  and  similar* 
itjy  are  by  him  regarded  as  constituting  all  that  is  meant  bj 
intellect  proper.   His  pages  are  painstaking  and  instmctive 
from  a  descriptive  point  of  view ;  thongh,  after  my  own  at- 
tempt to  deal  with   the  subject  causally,  I  can  hardly 
award  to  them  auy  profound  crpldnnfory  \alue.  Associa- 
tion by  Similarity,  too  much  ue^^'lected  by  tli«^  liritish  scliool 
l)efore  Bain,  receives  from  him  the  most  generous  exem])li- 
£cation.   As  an  instmctive  passage,  the  following,  out  of' 
many  equally  good,  may  be  chosen  to  quote : 

"  "We  may  have  similarity  in  form  witli  divorsity  of  use.  and  similar- 
ity of  use  with  diversity  of  form.  A  rope  sugjjests  other  ropes  and 
cords,  if  we  look  to  the  appearance;  but  looking  to  the  use,  it  may  sug- 
gest an  iron  cable,  a  wooden  prop,  an  iron  girding,  a  leather  Imnd,  or 
bevelled  gear.  In  spite  of  diversity  of  appemnoe,  the  suggestion  turns 
on  what  answefs  a  oommon  end.  If  we  are  vety  much  attracted  by 
sensible  appearanoea,  there  will  be  the  more  difficulty  in  recalling 
things  that  agree  only  in  the  use:  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  pro- 
foundly sensitive  to  the  one  point  of  practical  efficiency  as  a  tool,  the 
peculiarities  not  essential  to  this  will  be  little  noticed,  and  we  shall  be 
ever  ready  to  revive  past  r>bjects  corresponding  in  use  to  some  one  pres- 
ent, although  diverse  in  all  otlier  circumstances.  We  become  oblivious 
to  the  difference  Iw'tween  a  horse,  a  steam-engine,  and  a  waterfall, 
when  our  minds  are  engros.sed  witli  the  one  circumstance  of  moving 
power.  The  diversity  in  these  had  no  doubt  for  a  long  lime  the  effect 
of  keeping  back  their  first  identitication;  and  to  obtuse  intellects,  this 
identlfioation  might  have  been  for  ever  impossible.  A  strong  oonoen- 
tration  of  mind  upon  the  single  peculiarity  of  mechanical  force,  and  a 
degree  of  indifference  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  things  themselves, 

genus,  spedca,  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  same  variety,"  which  Spencer  call* 
(p.  257)  '  the  sole  process  of  association  of  feelings.'  jis  any  equivalent  for 
what  is  commonly  known  as  Asaociatiou  by  similarity. 
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must  conspire  with  the  intellect uhI  energy  of  resuscitation  by  similar^ 
in  order  to  summon  together  in  the  view  three  structures  s<3  different. 
We  can  see,  by  an  instance  like  this,  how  new  adaptations  of  exi.--Tiijg 
machinery  might  arise  in  the  mind  of  a  mechanical  inventor.  When  it 
tirst  occurred  to  a  reflecting  nnnd  that  moving  water  had  a  property 
identical  with  liuuiau  or  brute  force,  namely,  the  property  of  setting 
other  masses  in  motion,  overcoming  inertia  and  resistance^-^wliflii  the 
sight  of  the  stream  suggested  through  tiiis  point  of  likeness  the  power 
of  the  animalf—a  new  addition  was  made  to  the  class  of  prime  movers, 
and  when  ciienmstanoes  pennitted,  this  power  eonld  become  a  sahsti- 
tnte  for  the  others.  It  may  seem  to  the  modem  nnderstanding,  fkmfl* 
iarwtth  water-wheels  and  drifting  rafts,  that  the  similarity  here  was  aa 
extremely  obvious  one.  But  if  we  put  oiit-sclves  back  into  an  eail^ 
state  of  mind,  when  running  water  affected  the  mind  by  its  brilliancy, 
its  roar,  and  irrogiilar  devastation,  we  may  easily  suppose  that  to  iden- 
tify this  with  animal  muscular  energy  was  by  no  means  an  obvious 
effect.  Doubtless  when  a  mind  arose,  insensible  by  natural  constitution 
to  the  superficial  aspects  of  things,  and  having  withal  a  great  .^iret^^iof 
identifying  intellect,  such  a  comparison  would  then  be  possible.  We 
may  pursue  the  same  ejcample  one  stage  further,  and  come  to  the  dis- 
covery of  steam  power,  or  the  identifieation  of  expanding  vapur  with 
the  prcYionsly  known  sources  of  mechanical  force.  To  the  common  eye, 
for  ages,  vapor  presented  itself  as  clouds  in  the  sky;  or  as  a  hiasiiig 
noise  at  the  spout  of  a  kettle,  with  the  formation  of  a  foggy  curling 
cloud  at  a  few  inches*  distance.  The  forcing  up  of  the  lid  of  a  kettle 
may  also  have  been  occasionally  observed.  But  how  long  was  it  ere 
any  one  was  struck  with  the  parallelism  of  this  appearance  with  a  blast 
of  wind,  a  rush  of  water,  or  an  exertion  of  animal  muscle?  The  dis- 
cordance wjis  too  great  to  be  broken  through  by  such  a  faint  and  limited 
amount  of  likeness.  In  one  mind,  however,  the  identification  did  take 
place,  and  was  followeil  out  into  its  consequences.  The  likeness  bad 
occurred  to  other  minds  previously,  but  not  with  the  same  results. 
Such  minds  must  have  U^en  iu  some  way  or  other  distinguishe<i  above 
the  millions  of  mankind;  and  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  give  the  ex- 
planation of  their  superiority.  The  intellectual  character  of  Watt  eon- 
tained  all  the  elements  preparatory  to  a  great  stroke  of  similarity  in 
such  a  case;--a  high  susceptibility,  both  by  nature  and  by  education, 
to  the  mechanical  properties  of  bodies;  ample  previous  knowledge  or 
familiarity;  and  indifference  to  the  superficial  and  sensational  effects 
of  things.  It  is  not  only  possible,  however,  but  exceedingly  probalde, 
that  many  men  possessed  all  these  accomplishments;  they  are  of  a  kin<l 
not  transceiuUng  coniinon  abilities.  They  would  in  some  degree  attach 
to  a  mechanical  education  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  That  the  dis- 
covery was  not  sooner  made  supposes  that  something  farther,  and  not 
of  common  occurrence,  was  necessary;  and  this  additional  endowment 
appears  to  be  the  identifying  power  of  Similarity  in  general;  the  ten- 
dency to  detect  likeness  in  the  midst  of  disparity  and  disguise.  This 
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enppositiim  aoooants  for  the  fact,  and  is  oonsistent  with  the  known  in* 
teUectnal  dharaoter  of  the  inventor  of  the  steam-engine.**  * 

Dr.  Hodgson's  account  of  association  is  by  all  odds  the 
best  jrei  propounded  in  English,  f   All  these  writers  hold 
more  or  less  explioiily  to  the  notion  of  atomistio  'ideas' 
whioh  reonr.   In  Qennany,  the  same  mythological  suppo- 
sition has  been  more  radically  gra.s^)ed,  and  carried  ont  to 
a  still  more  logical,  if  more  repnlsiye,  extreme,  by  Her- 
bart  X  a<nd  his  followers,  who  until  recently  may  be  said  to 
liave  reigned   almost  supreme  in  their  native  country.§ 
For  Herbart  each  idea  is  a  permaueutly  existing  entity,  the 
entrance  whereof  into  consciousness  is  but  an  accidental 
determination  of  its  being.    So  far  as  it  succeeds  in  occu- 
pying the  theatre  of  consciousness,  it  crowds  out  another 
idea  previously  there.    This  act  of  inhibition  gives  it,  how- 
eyer,  a  sort  of  hold  on  the  other  representation  which  on 
all  later  occasions  &unlitates  its  following  the  other  into  the 
mind.   The  ingenuity  with  which  most  special  cases  of  as- 
aooiation  are  formulated  in  this  mechanical  language  of 
struggle  and  inhibition,  is  great,  and  surpasses  in  analytic 
thoroughness  anything  that  has  been  done  by  the  British 
school.    This,  however,  is  a  doubtful  merit,  in  a  case  where 
the  elements  dealt  with  are  artificial  ;  and  1  must  confess 
that  to  my  mind  there  is  something  almost  hideous  in  the 
glib  Herbartian  jargon  about  Vdrstdltmgsmasaen  and  their 
Memmimffen  and  Hemmungasumment  and  stnl-en  and  erhehen 
and  achnaeben,  and  Verdohmdtmgm  and  Complexumen.  Herr 
lipps,  the  most  recent  systematic  German  Pbychologisty 
has,  I  regret  to  say,  carried  out  the  theory  of  ideas  in  a 
way  which  the  great  originality,  learning,  and  acuteness  he 


*  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  pp.  401-8. 

f  See  his  Time  and  Space,  chapter    and  hlsTheoiy  of  Pkactioeb  M  68 

to  57. 

J  Psycholopfie  als  Wissensclmft  (1824).  2. 

§Prof.  Hibot,  in  duipUT  i  of  Iiis  *  Cou temporary  German  Psychol- 
ogy,' has  given  a  cood  account  of  Herbart  and  bis  school,  and  of  Bcneke, 
his  rival  and  partial  analogue.  See  also  two  articles  on  Ibe  Herbartian 
P^hology,  by  O.  F.  Stout*  in  Hind  for  1888.  J.  D.  Morrell's  Outlines  of 
Ifotttal  Philosophy  (8d  ed.,  London.  1868)  largely  follows  Herbert  and 
Beneke.  I  know  of  no  other  English  book  which  does  so. 
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ahows  make  only  the  more  zegxettable.*  Booh  elsbonlely 

artificial  constrnctions  are,  it  seems  to  me,  only  a  burdeA 
and  a  iiindrauce,  not  a  help,  to  our  scieuce.f 

In  French,  M.  liabier  in  his  chapter  on  Association,* 
handles  the  subject  more  vigorously  and  acutely  than  anj 
one.  His  treatment  of  it,  though  short,  seems  to  me  lor 
general  soundness  to  rank  second  onlj  to  Hodgson*& 

In  the  last  chapter  we  already  invoked  association  to 
account  for  the  effects  of  use  in  improving  diacriminatioiL 
In  later  chaptere  we  ahall  see  abundant  proof  of  the  im- 
mense part  which  it  plays  in  other  proce8Bee»  and  ahall 
then  readily  admit  that  few  principles  of  analysis,  in  any 
science,  ha¥e  proved  more  fertile  than  this  one,  however 
vagueh'  formulated  it  often  may  have  been.  Our  ow  n  atteiu  pt 
to  formulate  it  more  Jetiuitely,  and  to  escape  the  usual  con- 
fusion between  causal  agencies  and  relations  merely  known, 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  immense  services  of  those  bv 
whom  the  confusion  was  onfelt.  From  this  practical  point 
of  view  it  would  be  a  true  ignorafio  elenchi  to  flatter  one*s 
self  that  one  has  dealt  a  heavy  blow  at  the  psychology  of 
association,  when  one  has  exploded  the  theory  of  atomistie 
ideas,  or  shown  that  contigniiy  and  similarity  between 
ideas  can  only  be  there  after  association  is  done.§  The 
whole  body  of  the  associationist  psychology  remains  stand- 
ing after  you  have  translated  *  ideas*  into  'objects,'  ou  the 
one  hand,  and  *  brain-processes  '  on  the  other ;  and  the 
analysis  of  faculties  and  operations  is  as  conclusive  in  these 
terms  as  in  those  traditionally  used. 

*  See  bis  OniDdtatsnchcn  des  Bewuastseins  (1888),  chap,  vi  etpmnm, 
especially  pp.  106  ff.,  304. 

f  The  most  burdensome  ud  frtterlj  gmtullouB  of  llMiii  are  perhaps 
Btdnthal'^  in  his  Binleitung  in  die  P^cbologie.  Ste  Aufl.  (18S1).  Of.  also 
O.  Ologau:  Stelnthal's  PlByehoIogisehe  Formeln  (1889). 

I  Lc9ons  de  Philosophle,  L   Pfcychologie,  clmp.  xvi  (1884). 

^  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley  seems  to  me  to  have  been  guilty  of  something  very 
like  this  igruyratw  elenchi  in  the,  of  course,  subtle  and  witty  but  decidedly 
long-winded  critique  of  the  association  of  ideas,  contained  in  book  u. 
part  u.  cliap.  i.  of  his  Principles  of  Logic. 
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n  -  '  " 

Ih  the  next  two  ohaptera  I  shall  deal  with  what  is  some-  '''' 
times  ealled  internal  peroeptioiiy  or  the  perception  of  time, 
aad  of  eyents  as  occupying  a  date  therein,  especially  when 
the  date  is  a  past  one,  in  which  case  the  perception  in 
question  goes  by  the  name  of  memory.   To  remember  a 
tiling  as  past,  it  is  necessary  that  the  notion  of  *  past  *  should 
be  one  of  our  '  ideas.*    We  shall  see  in  the  chapter  ou  Mem- 
ory that  many  things  come  to  be  thought  by  us  as  past, 
not  because  of  any  intrinsic  quality  of  their  own,  but  rather 
because  they  are  associated  with  other  things  which  for  us 
signify  pastness.    But  how  do  these  things  get  fhrnr  past- 
nesB  ?   What  is  the  original  oi  our  experience  of  pastness, 
from  whence  we  get  the  meaning  of  the  term  ?   It  is  this 
qnestion  which  the  reader  is  incited  to  consider  in  the'pres- 
ent  chapter.  We  shall  see  that  we  haTe  a  constant  feeling 
tut  generis  of  pastness,  to  which  CTery  one  of  onr  experi* 
ences  in  turn  falls  a  prey.    To  think  a  thing  as  past  is  to 
think  it  amongst  the  objects  or  in  the  direction  of  the  ob- 
jects which  at  the  present  moment  appear  affected  by  this 
quality.    This  is  the  original  of  our  notion  of  past  time, 
upon  which  memory  and  history  l)uild  their  systems.  And 
in  this  chapter  we  shall  consider  this  immediate  sense 
of  time  alone. 

If  the  constitation  of  oonscionsness  were  that  of  a  string 
of  bead-like  sensations  and  images,  all  separate, 

**  we  never  could  have  any  knowledge  except  that  of  the  present  instant. 
The  moment  each  of  our  sensations  ceased  it  would  be  gone  for  ever; 
and  we  should  be  as  if  we  had  never  been.  .  .  .  We  should  be  wholly 

*11ii8  diapler  ii  reprinted  almost  verliatim  from  the  Journal  of  Speeiu 
latino  Phlloaophj,  vol.  zx.  p.  874. 
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incapable  of  aoqniring  experienoe.  .  .  .  Even  if  our  ideas  were  aesoci^ 
ated  in  trains,  but  only  as  they  are  in  imagination,  we  should  still  be 

without  the  capacity  of  acquiring  knowledge.  One  idea,  upon  tbia 
supposition,  would  follow  another.  But  that  would  be  all.  Each  of 
our  successive  states  of  consciousness,  the  moment  it  ceiised,  would  be 
gone  forever.  £ach  of  those  momentary  states  would  be  our  wbote 
being."  ♦ 

We  might,  nevertheless,  under  these  circnmstances,  ad 
in  a  rational  way,  provided  the  mechanism  which  prodaoed 
our  trains  of  images  produced  them  in  a  rational  order. 
We  should  make  appropriate  speeches,  though  unaware  of 
any  word  except  the  one  just  on  our  lips ;  we  should  decide 
upon  the  right  policy  without  ever  a  glimpse  of  the  total 
grounds  of  onr  choice.  Our  consciousness  would  be  like  a 
glow-worm  spark,  illnminatuig  the  point  it  immediately 
ooyered,  but  leaving  all  beyond  in  total  darkneaa  Whether 
a  Tery  highly  developed  practical  life  be  possible  under 
such  conditions  as  these  is  more  than  doubtful ;  it  is»  how- 
ever, conceivable. 

I  make  the  fanciful  hypothesis  merely  to  set  off  our 
real  nature  by  the  contrast.  Our  feelings  are  not  thus  con- 
tracted, and  our  consciousness  never  shrinks  to  the  dimen- 
sions oi  a  glow-worm  spark.  The  knoidedge  of  some  other 
part  <^  the  stream,  past  or  future,  near  or  remote,  ia  alwa^ 
mtooed  in  tvith  our  knotdedge  of  the  present  thing, 

A  simple  sensation,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  an  abstrmc- 
tion,  and  all  our  concrete  states  of  mind  are  representations 
of  objects  with  some  amount  of  complexity.  Part  of  the  com* 
plexity  is  the  echo  of  the  objects  just  past,  and,  in  a  leas 
degree,  perhaps,  the  foretaste  of  those  just  to  arrive.  Ob- 
jects fade  out  of  consciousness  slowly.  If  the  present 
thought  is  of  ABCDEFG,  the  next  one  will  of 
B  C  D  E  F  G  H ,  and  the  one  after  that  of  C  D  E  F  G  H  I— 
the  lingeriugs  of  the  past  dropping  successively  away,  and 
the  incomings  of  the  future  making  up  the  loss.  These 
lingerings  of  old  objects,  these  incomings  of  new,  are  the 
germs  of  memory  and  expectation,  the  retrospectiye  and  the 
prospectiye  sense  of  time.   They  give  that  oontinuiiy  to 


«  James  Mill.  Analysis,  vol.  i.  p.  819  (J.  S.  MiU's  £diUon). 
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consciousness  without  wliicli  it  could  not  be  called  a 
streftm.* 


*  '*  What  I  find,  when  I  look  atoonaciousness  at  all.  is,  that  what  I  can. 
nOl  divest  myself  of.  or  not  have  in  consciousness,  if  I  have  consciousness 
at  all,  is  a  sequence  of  different  feelings.  .  .  .  The  simultaneous  percep- 
tion of  both  sub-feelings,  w  hether  as  parts  of  a  coexistence  or  of  a  sequence, 
is  the  total  feeling— the  minimum  of  conBciouBDOM  lad  this inlpinmm  his 
dunlkm.  .  .  .  Time-daiation,howeTer»  it  inaqpaiable  from  the  minimum^ 
notwithitandfaig  that,  In  an  iiolalad  moment,  we  could  not  teU  whieh  part 
of  h  ft^*  flnt,  whidi  h«t  .  .  .  We  do  not  require  to  know  that  the  sub- 
feeUngB  oome  In  sequence,  tirst  one,  then  the  other;  nor  to  know  what 
coming  in  sequence  means.  But  we  have,  in  any  arlihcially  isolated  mini- 
mum of  consciousness,  the  rudiments  of  the  perception  of  former  and  latter 
in  time,  in  the  sub-feeling  that  grows  fainter,  and  the  sub-feeling  that 
l^ows  stronger,  and  the  change  between  them.  .  .  . 

"  In  the  next  ph^e,  I  remark  that  the  rudfanentB  of  memory  are  Invohred 
In  the  minimum  of  conidoninem.  The  first  beginnings  of  it  appear  in  tliat 
minimum*  juit  as  the  first  beginnings  ^  perception  do.   As  each  member 
of  the  change  or  difference  which  goes  to  compose  that  minimum  Is  the 
rudiment  of  a  single  perception,  so  the  priority  of  onr  int  inbcr  to  the  other, 
although  both  are  given  to  (;onHciou8neaHin  one  empirical  present  moment, 
is  the  rudiment  of  memory.    The  fact  that  the  minimum  of  consciousness 
is  difterence  or  change  in  feelings,  is  the  ultimate  explanation  of  memdiy 
as  well  as  of  shigle  peroeptions.  A  former  and  a  btter  are  included  in  the 
minimum  of  consciousnem;  and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  all 
«x>nscloutnes8  is  in  the  form  of  time,  or  that  time  is  the  form  of  feeling,  the 
form  of  sensibility.    Crudely  and  popularly  we  divide  the  course  of  time 
into  past,  present,  and  future;  but,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  present; 
it  is  composed  of  past  and  futvire  divided  by  an  indivisible  point  or  instant. 
Tlmt  instant,  or  lime-i>oint,  is  the  strict  prmnL    What  we  call,  looedy, 
the  present,  is  an  empirical  portion  of  the  course  of  time,  oootalning  at 
leastamlnfmumof  consdouineaB,  In  which  the  Instant  of  change  is  the 
present  time-point  ...  If  we  take  this  as  the  pi;esent  time- point,  it  is  clear 
that  the  minimum  of  feelhig  contains  two  portions— a  sub-feeling  that  goes 
and  a  sub-forlinir  that  comes.    One  is  remembered,  the  other  imagined. 
The  limits  of  both  are  indefinite  at  beginning  and  end  of  the  minimum,  and 
raady  to  melt  into  other  minima,  proceeding  from  other  stimuli. 

Time  and  consciousness,  do  not  com^  to  US  ready  marked  out  into 
minima;  we  have  to  do  that  1^  reflection/ asking  ourselves,  What  is  the 
least  empirical  moment  of  consciousness  f;  That  least  empirical  moment  is 
whatwe  usually  call  the  pnsent  moment^  and  even  this  is  too  minute  for 
Oldlnary  use;  the  present  moment  is  often  extended  practically  to  a  few 
seconds,  or  even  minutes,  beyond  which  we  specify  what  length  of  time  we 
mean,  as  the  present  hour,  or  day.  or  year,  or  century. 

"  But  this  popular  way  of  thinking  imposes  itself  on  great  numbers  even 
of  philoeophically-miuded  people,  and  they  talk  about  the  ptuimlas  If  It 
was  a  dtoliiiii  an  if  time  came  to  us  marked  Into  praMt  perioda  Uk»  a 
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THE  SENSIBLE  PBESENT  HAS  DUBATION". 

Let  any  one  try,  I  will  not  say  to  arrest,  bat  to  notice  or 
attend  to,  the  fr&tent  moment  of  time.  One  of  the  most 
baffling  experienoes  occurs.  Where  is  it,  this  present  ?  It 
has  melted  in  onr  gnsp,  fled  ere  we  could  touch  it^  gone  in 
the  instant  of  becoming.  As  a  poet,  quoted  by  Mr.  Hod|^ 
son,  says, 

Le  moment  oil  je  parle  est  d6j4  loin  de  moi,** 

and  it  is  only  as  entering  into  the  living  and  moving  organ- 

izatiou  of  a  mucli  wider  tract  of  time  that  the  strict  present 
is  apprehended  at  all.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  altogether  ideal 
abstraction,  not  only  never  realized  in  .sense,  but  probably 
never  even  conceived  of  by  those  unaccustomed  to  pliilo- 
sophio  meditation.   Ileiiection  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 

niL'tisuriug-tape."   (S.  H.  Hodgson;  Philosophy  of  Keflectioa,  voL  i.  pp. 

a4b-2o4.) 

The  representation  of  time  igreei  with  that  of  space  in  that  a  certain 
amotmt  of  it  must  t>e  presented  together— indnded  between  Its  Initial  and 
terminal  limit.  A  oontinuooa  ideation,  flowing  from  one  point  to  another, 

would  indeed  Metij^  time,  but  not  represent  it.  for  it  would  exchange  one 
element  of  succesBion  for  another  instead  of  graspinq-  tlie  wiiole  succession 
at  once.  Both  points — the  be^:iniiiiig  and  the  eud — are  equally  e«isential  to 
the  concept  iou  of  time  and  must  be  present  with  equal  clearness  together/' 
(Herbart:  Psychol,  als  W..  g  115.) 

•<  Assume  that  .  .  .  similar  penduhim-stroket  follow  each  other  at 
alar  interyals  in  a  oonseioosneas  otherwise  void.  When  the  flist  one  is 
o?er,  an  image  of  it  remains  in  the  fancy  until  the  second  snooeede*  This, 
then,  reproduces  the  first  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  association  1^  similarity, 
but  at  the  same  time  meets  with  the  aforesaid  persisting  image.  .  .  .  Thus 
does  the  simple  repetition  of  llie  sound  provide  all  the  elements  of  time, 
perception.    The  tirst  sound  [as  it  is  recalled  by  association]  gives  the 
beginning,  the  second  the  end,  and  the  persistent  image  in  the  fancy  repre- 
sents the  length  of  the  inter?al.  At  the  moment  of  the  second  impresaj<«. 
the  entire  time-perception  exists  at  onoe,  for  then  all  its  element*  are 
presented  together,  the  second  sound  and  the  image  in  the  fancy  immedi- 
ately, and  the  first  impression  by  reprmiuction.    But.  in  tlie  same  act.  we 
are  aware  of  a  state  in  which  only  the  first  sound  existed,  and  of  another 
in  which  only  its  image  existed  in  the  fancy.    Such  a  consciousness  as  ihis 
is  that  of  time.  .  .  .  In  it  no  mccewion  of  ideas  takes  place."  (Wundt: 
Phystot  Psych.,  let  ed.  pp.  681-2.)  Kote  here  the  assumption  that  the 
ptnitiemB  and  the  rtprodiielion  of  an  impression  are  two  proceswss  which 
nay  go  on  simultaneously.  Also  that  Wtmdt'e  description  Is  merely  sb 
0Umpi  t»  onaHinte  ihs  *  deHneranee '  of  a  time-peiceplloo,  and  no  aytowiiKiS 
^1h6  fltaaflsr  tfa  which  U  comm  abouL 
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-tliat  it  mxist  exist,  but  that  it  does  exist  can  never  be  a  fact  f 
€yi  our  immediate  experience.    The  only  fact  of  our  imme-  ^ 
<iiate  experience  is  what  Mr.  E.  R.  Clay  has  well  called  *the 
H^^edom  present'   His  words  deserre  to  be  quoted  in  full ;  * 

The  relation  of  ezperienoe  to  time  has  not  been  pivrfoiindly  stadied. 
Its  objeotB  are  given  as  being  of  the  present^  bnt  the  part  of  time  fe- 
Cened  to  by  the  datum  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  oonterminoos 

of  the  past  and  future  which  philosophy  denotes  by  the  name  Present. 
The  present  to  which  the  datum  refers  is  really  a  part  of  the  past — a 
recent  past — delusively  given  as  being  a  time  that  intervenes  between 
the  past  and  the  future.    I>ot  it  Im*  named  the  sjiecious  present,  and  let 
t-he  past,  that  is  given  as  being  the  piisl,  be  known  as  the  obvious  pa.st. 
All  the  notes  of  a  bar  of  a  song  seem  to  the  listener  to  be  contained  in  the 
present.  All  the  changes  of  ph\ce  of  a  meteor  seem  to  the  Ixjholderto  be 
contained  in  the  present.  At  the  instant  of  the  termination  of  such  series, 
no  part  of  the  time  measured  by  them  seems  to  be  a  past.   Time,  then, 
•ooneidered  relatiTely  to  human  apprehension,  eoniiite  <tf  four  parts,  viz. , 
the  obvions  past*  the  ipeeions  present,  the  real  preeent,  and  the  fntnre. 
Omitting  the  speoioos  present,  iteoneistsof  three  .  .  .  nonentitiee— 4he 
past,  which  does  not  exist,  the  future,  whioh  doea  not  exist,  and  their 
conterminous,  the  present;  the  faculty  firom  which  it  proceeds  lies  to 
va  in  the  Action  of  the  specious  presentb** 

In  short,  tlie  practically  cognized  present  is  no  knife- 
«clge,  but  a  saddle-back,  w^ith  a  certain  breadth  of  its  own 
on  which  we  sit  perched,  and  from  which  we  look  in  two 
direotions  into  time.  The  unit  of  composition  of  onr  per- 
ception of  time  is  a  duraiwi^  with  a  bow  and  a  stem,  as  it 
were — a  rearward-  and  a  forward-looking  end.  f  It  is  only 

*  The  Alternative,  p.  187. 

f  Locke,  in  his  dim  way,  derived  the  sense  of  duration  from  reflec- 
tion on  the  <»uore«?ion  of  onr  Ideas  (Essay,  book  ii.  chap.  xiv.  §  3;  chap. 
XV.  §  12).  Heid  jnstly  n'nifirks  that  if  ten  siirrossivc  elements  are  to  make 
duration,  *' then  one  must  make  (iumtion,  otherwise  duration  must  be 
made  up  of  part«  that  have  no  duration,  which  is  imposBibh*.  ...  I  con* 
clnde,  therefore,  thst  there  must  he  durstioo  In  every  single  iDtervsl  or 
elemeot  of  which  the  whole  dnratfon  Is  msde  up.  Nothing,  Indeed*  Is 
more  oertsin  thsn  that  ereiy  elementary  part  nf  duration  must  have  dura- 
tion, as  every  elementary  part  of  extension  must  have  extension.  Now,  It 
mtist  be  observed  that  in  these  elements  of  dunition,  or  sinjjle  intervals  of 
successive  ideas,  there  Is  no  succession  of  iiiens,  yet  we  must  conceive  them 
to  have  duration;  whence  we  may  conchide  with  certainty  that  Qitre  U  a 
wHctpUon  tf  iwmHwi  tnlffv  ft  im  sveeMifim  nf  idnm  in  fA«  m/iuf." 
Untelleetttsl  Fnwers,  esny  m.  chap,  v.)  "  Qu'oa  ne  eherche  point."  says 
Royer  Oollard  in  the  Fktgments  added  to  Jouffroy's  lYnnslation  of  Reld, 
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a8  parte  of  this  ditTaUoiMoek  that  the  relation  of  9uooeuum 
of  one  end  to  tlie  oiher  k  peroeiTecL   We  do  not  first  feel 

one  end  and  then  feel  the  other  after  it,  and  from  the  j>er- 
ceptiou  of  the  succession  infer  an  interval  of  time  Let  wee ii, 
but  we  seem  to  feel  the  interval  of  time  as  ji  \s  liole,  with  it-* 
two  ends  embedded  in  it.  The  experience  is  from  the  out- 
get  a  synthetic  datum,  not  a  simple  one ;  and  to  sensible 
perception  its  elementB  are  inseparable,  although  attention 
looking  back  may  easily  decompose  the  experience,  and 
distinguish  ite  beginning  from  ite  end. 

When  we  come  to  study  the  perception  of  Spaoe»  we 
shall  find  it  quite  analogoos  to  time  in  this  regard.  Date 
in  time  corresponds  to  position  in  space ;  and  although  we 
now  mentally  construct  large  spaces  by  mentally  imagin- 
ing remoter  and  remoter  positions,  just  as  we  now  construct 
gi'eat  durations  b}'  mentally  prolonging  a  series  of  success- 
ive dates,  yet  the  original  ex})erieuce  of  both  space  and 
time  is  always  of  something  already  given  as  a  unit,  inside 
of  which  attention  afterw  ard  discriminates  parts  in  relation 
to  each  other.  Without  the  parts  already  given  as  in  a  time 
and  ta  a  space,  subsequent  discrimination  of  them  could 
hardly  do  more  than  perceive  them  as  d/fffertni  from  each 
other ;  it  would  have  no  motive  for  calling  the  difference 
temporal  order  in  this  instance  and  spatial  position  in  thai 

And  just  as  in  certain  experiences  we  may  be  consdouB 
of  an  extensive  space  full  of  objects,  without  locating  each 
of  thoin  distinctly  therein  ;  so,  wli^n  many  impressions  fol- 
low in  excessively  rapid  succession  in  time,  althnugh  we 
may  be  distinctly  aware  that  they  oecu])y  some  duration, 
and  are  not  simultaneous,  we  may  be  quite  at  a  loss  to  tell 
which  comes  first  and  which  last ;  or  we  may  even  invert 
their  real  order  in  our  judgment  In  complicated  reaction- 
time  experimente,  where  signals  and  motions,  and  clicks 
of  the  apparatus  come  in  exceedingly  rapid  order,  one  is 
at  first  much  perplexed  in  deciding  what  the  order  is»  yet 
of  the  fact  of  its  occupancy  of  time  we  are  neyer  in  doubt 

*'  \k  dai6e  dans  Imsaoeeaskm;  on  ne  Yy  trouvem  Junait;  ladorfie  a  preoMI 
la  iuocaarion;  la  notion  dc  la  duree  a  pr^M6  1a  notion  de  la  sueoMrioo. 
EUe  en  est  done  tout-A-faifc  indSpendante.  dlra-t-on  I  Oui,  elle  en  at  toot- 
^fait  ind^pendanie." 
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A/OaUVJJrr  OW  OUB  WBTXMJlTM  of  SHOBT  BUBikTIOHB. 

We  must  now  ])rocood  to  an  account  of  th(\  facts  of  time- 
perception  iu  detail  as  preliminary  to  our  speculative  con- 
elusion.  Many  of  the  facts  are  matters  of  patient  experi- 
mentation, others  of  common  experience. 

First  of  all,  we  note  a  marked  difference  hettceev  the  de^ 
mentary  senaationa  of  duration  and  those  (if apace.  The  former 
JiATe  a  much  narrower  range ;  the  timeHsense  may  be  called 
a  myopic  organ,  in  comparison  with  the  eye,  for  example. 
The  eye  sees  rods,  acres,  even  miles,  at  a  single  glance,  and 
these  totals  it  can  afterward  snbdiTide  into  an  almost  infi- 
nite number  of  distinctly  identified  parts.  The  units  of 
duration,  on  the  other  hand,  which  the  time-sense  is  able 
to  take  in  at  a  single  stroke,  are  gron]>s  of  a  few  seconds, 
and  within  these  units  very  few  subdivisions — perhaps 
forty  at  most,  as  we  shall  presently  see — can  be  clearly 
discerned.  The  durations  we  have  practically  most  to  deal 
with — minutes,  hours,  and  days — ^have  to  be  symbolically 
conceived,  and  constructed  by  mental  addition,  after  the 
fashion  of  those  extents  of  hundreds  of  miles  and  up- 
ward, which  in  the  field  of  space  are  beyond  the  range  of 
most  men's  practical  interests-  altogether.  To  '  realize '  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  we  need  only  look  out  of  the  window  and 
^ed  its  len^h  by  an  act  which,  though  it  may  in  part  result 
from  organized  associations,  yet  seems  immediately  per- 
formed. To  realize  an  hour,  we  must  count  *  now  ! — now  ! 
— now! — now! — '  indetinitely.  Each* now*  is  the  feeling 
of  a  separate  hit  of  time,  and  the  exact  sum  of  the  bits 
neTer  makes  a  very  clear  impression  on  our  mind. 

How  many  bits  can  we  clearly  apprehend  at  once? 
Very  few  if  they  are  long  bits,  more  if  they  are  extremely 
short,  most  if  tiiey  come  to  us  in  compound  groups,  each 
including  smaller  bits  of  its  own. 

Hearing  is  the  sense  by  which  the  subdivision  of  dura- 
tions is  most  sharply  made.  Almost  all  the  experimental 
work  on  the  time-sense  has  Ix^en  done  by  means  of  strokes 
of  sound.  How  long  a  scries  of  sounds,  then,  can  we  group 
in  the  mind  so  as  not  to  confound  it  with  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  series  ? 
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Our  spontaneoiiB  tendency  is  to  break  up  anj  monola* 
nonsly  given  series  of  sounds  into  some  sort  of  a  rh jthiii. 
We  inyolnntarUy  accentuate  every  second,  or  third,  or 

fourth  beat,  or  we  break  the  series  in  still  more  intricate 
ways.  Whenever  we  thus  grasp  the  impressions  in  rhythmic 
form,  we  can  identify  a  longer  string  of  them  without  con- 
fusion. 

Each  variety  of  verse,  for  example,  has  its  *  law';  and 
the  recurrent  stresses  and  sinkings  make  us  feel  witli  pe- 
culiar readiness  the  lack  of  a  syllable  or  the  presence  of 
one  too  much.  Divers  verses  may  again  be  bound  together 
in  the  form  of  a  stanza,  and  we  may  then  say  of  another 
stanza,  "  Its  second  verse  differs  by  so  much  from  that  of 
the  first  stanza/*  when  but  for  the  felt  stanza-form  the  two 
differing  verses  would  have  come  to  us  too  separately  to  be 
compared  at  all.  But  these  superposed  systems  of  rliythm 
soon  reach  their  limit.  lu  music,  as  AVundt*  says,  "  wliile 
the  measure  may  easily  contain  12  changes  of  intensity  of 
sound  (as  in  ^  time),  the  rhythmical  group  may  embrace 
6  measures,  and  the  period  consist  of  4^  exceptionally  of  5 
[8?]  groups.*' 

Wundt  and  his  pupil  Dietze  have  both  tried  to  deter- 
mine experimentally  the  maiximal  extenlt  cf  our  immedUUe 
distinct  conaciowness  /or  evaxsaitfe  impresaioM, 

Wundt  found  f  that  twelve  impressions  could  be  distin- 
guished clearly  as  a  united  cluster,  prorided  tliev  were 
caught  in  a  certain  rhythm  by  the  mind,  and  succeeded  each 
other  at  intervals  not  smaller  than  0.3  and  not  larger  than 
0.5  of  a  second.  This  makes  the  total  time  distinctly  ap- 
prehended to  be  equal  to  from  3.(>  to  6  seconds. 

Dietze  X  gives  larger  figures.  The  most  favorable  inter- 
vals for  clearly  catching  the  strokes  were  when  they  came  at 
from  0.3  second  to  0.18  second  apart.  Forty  strokes  might 
then  be  remembered  as  a  whole,  and  identified  without  error 
when  repeated,  provided  the  mind  grasped  them  in  five  snb> 
groups  of  eight,  or  in  eight  sub-groups  of  five  strokes  eacL 
When  no  grouping  of  the  strokes  beyond  making  couples  of 

•  Physiol.  Psych.,"  n.  64,  0S. 

f  Tbiil.  U.2VA. 

t  Philoaophische  Studieo,  ii.  862. 
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-them  by  the  attention  was  allowed—- and  practically  it  was 

f  onnd  impossible  not  to  group  tliem  in  at  least  this  simplest 
of  all  ways — 16  was  the  largest  number  that  could  be  clearly 
apprehended  as  a  whole.*  This  would  make  40  times  0.3 
second,  or  12  seconds,  to  be  the  maximum  JiUed  duration  of 
'which  we  can  be  both  distinctly  amd  immediately  aware. 

The  maximum  unfilled*  or  vacant  duration,  seems  to  lie 
^thin  the  same  objective  range.  Estel  and  Mehner,  also 
irorking  in  Wnndt's  laboratory,  found  it  to  yary  from  6  or 
•6  to  12  seconds,  and  perhaps  more.  The  differences  seemed 
-due  to  practice  rather  than  to  idiosyncrasy. f 

These  figures  may  be  roughly  taken  to  stand  for  the  most 
important  part  of  what,  with  Mr.  Clay,  we  called,  a  few 
pages  back,  the  speciou,s  present.  The  specious  present  lias, 
dn  addition,  a  vaguely  vanishing  backward  and  forward 
fringe ;  but  its  nucleus  is  probably  the  dozen  seconds  or 
less  that  have  just  elapsed. 

If  these  are  the  maximum,  what,  then,  is  the  minimum 
4anount  of  duration  which  we  can  distinctly  feel  ?  /. 

The  smallest  figure  experimentally  ascertained  was  by 
Szner,  who  distinctly  heard  the  donbleness  of  two  success- 
ive dicks  of  a  Bavart's  wheel,  and  of  two  successive  snaps 

*  Counting  was  of  course  not  pcruiitted.  It  would  have  given  a  sym- 
bolic concept  and  no  intuitive  or  immediate  perception  of  the  totality  of 
the  series.  With  counting  we  may  of  course  compare  together  series  of 
any  length — series  whose  begioniDgs  have  faded  from  our  mind,  and  of 
whoM  totaliiy  we  letaln  no  sensible  impression  at  all.  To  count  a  series  of 
•clicks  is  an  altogether  diiferent  thing  from  merely  peroelving  them  as  dis- 
•continuous  In  the  latter  case  we  need  only  be  conscious  of  the  bits  of 
-empty  duration  between  them  ;  in  the  former  we  must  i>erform  xapid  acts 
4>f  association  between  them  and  as  many  names  of  numbers. 

f  Estel  in  Wundt's  Philosophische  Sludien,  ii.  50.  Mehuer,  ibul.  ii. 
£71.  In  Dietze's  experiments  even  numbers  of  strokes  were  better  caught 
than  odd  ones,  by  the  ear.  The  rapidity  qf  IMr  9tqmnM  had  a  great  Inllu- 
'•noe  on  tlie  result.  At  more  than  4  seconds  apart  it  was  impossible  to  per- 
•celve  series  of  them  as  units  in  all  (of.  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psych.,  n.  214). 
iniey  were  simply  counted  as  8<j  many  individual  strokes.  Below  0.21  to 
-O-ll  second,  accordinj^  to  the  observer,  judgment  again  became  confused. 
It  was  found  that  the  rate  of  succession  most  favorable  for  grasping  long 
-series  was  when  the  strokes  were  sounded  at  intervals  of  from  0.8  '  to  0.1b ' 
4tpart.  Series  of  4,  6,  8. 16  were  more  easily  identified  than  series  of  10, 12, 
14^  18.  The  latter  could  hardly  be  clearly  grasped  at  all.  Among  odd 
numbers,  8,  6.  7  were  the  series  easiest  caught ;  next,  9, 16 ;  hardest  of  all, 
11  and  16 ;  and  17  was  impossible  to  apprehend. 
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of  an  electric  spark,  wlien  their  iuterral  was  made  as  small 
as  about        of  a  second.* 

With  the  eye,  ])erception  is  less  delicate.  Two  spjarks, 
made  to  fall  beside  each  other  iu  rapid  Huccefisiou  on  the 
centre  of  the  retina,  ceased  to  be  recognized  as  sncoesaiTe  br 
Exner  when  their  interval  fell  below  0.044 ".f 

Where,  as  here,  the  succeeding  impressions  are  onl  j  two 
in  number,  we  can  easiest  perceive  the  interval  between 
them.  President  Hall,  who  experimented  with  A  modified 
Savart's  wheel,  which  gave  clicks  in  varying  number  and  at 
varying  intervals,  says :  % 

"In  order  that  their  discontinuity  may  clearly  porceived,  four  or 
even  three  eliek.s  or  heats  must  be  farilu  r  ap.irt  tlian  two  need  to  he. 
When  two  are  easily  (iistinguishcd.  three  or  four  separatc<l  by  the  wime 
interval  .  .  .  are  often  coiihdently  i)ronounced  to  Im'  two  or  tJire^e 
respectively.  It  w<»uld  be  well  if  observations  were  so  diret  te*!  ;i>  to 
ascertain,  at  least  up  to  ten  or  twenty,  the  increase  [of  iiitervaP  r»^- 
quired  by  each  additional  click  in  a  series  for  the  seiue  of  discouiiiiuiiy 
to  remain  coDBtaot  thtonghoat/'  § 


*  The  exact  interval  of  the  sparks  was  0.00205 '.  The  doubleoeaa  of 
their  soap  was  usually  replaced  by  a  siogle-seemlng  sound  when  U  fell  w 
0.00186",  the  sound  becoming  ^MMlwwhen  the  sparks  seemed  simultaneous 
The  difmmee  between  these  two  intervals  Is  only  i^ti^ctru  "f  ^  second;  and. 
as  Exner  remftrka,  onr  car  and  bnnn  must  be  wonderfully  efficient  orirans 
to  get  distinct  feelinirs  from  so  slight  an  objective  diflerence  as  this.  See 
PUtiger's  Arehiv,  Bd.  xi. 

f  Ibid,  p.  407.  ^Vhen  the  sparks  fell  so  close  together  that  their  irrsdi> 
ation-drcles  overlapped,  tbey  appeared  like  one  tpairk  mating  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  first  to  that  of  the  second;  and  they  might  then  follow  each 
other  as  eU^sc  as  0.015"  without  the  direeiion  of  the  mawment  ceasing  to  be 
clear.  When  one  spark  fell  on  the  centre,  the  other  on  the  margin,  of  the 
retina,  the  time-interval  for  successive  apprehension  had  to  be  raised  to 
0.076" 

X  Hull  and  Jastrow  :  Studies  of  Rhythm.  Mind,  xi.  58. 

g  Nevertheless,  multitudinous  impressions  may  be  felt  as  discontinuous* 
though  separated  by  excessively  minute  intenrals  of  time.  Gmnhagen 
says  (Pflttgef's  Arehiv,  vi.  ITS)  that  10,000  electric  diocks  a  second  are  fdl 
as  internipted.  by  the  tongue  (I).  Von  Wittfch  {ibid.  ii.  820).  that  between 
1000  and  5^)00  strokes  a  second  are  felt  as  discrete  by  the  finger. 
Preyer,  on  the  other  hand  (Die  Grenzen  des  Erapt]ndune«verm«^!ren«.  etc  . 
1868,  p.  15),  makes  contacts  appear  continuous  to  the  linger  when  36.8  of 
them  follow  in  a  second.  Similarly,  Mach  (Wiener  Sitzgsb.,  u.  2,  142| 
gives  about  86.  Lalanne  (Comptes  Rendus,  Lxxxn.  p.  1814)  found  summa- 
tion of  finger  contacts  after  88  repetitions  in  a  second.  Suehdiecrepaal 
figures  are  of  doubtful  worth.  On  the  retina  90  to  80  impressions  a  aecood 
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"Where  the  first  impression  falls  on  one  sense,  and  the 
eecond  on  another,  tlio  jiorcoption  of  the  intervening  time 
tends  to  be  less  certain  and  delicate,  and  it  makes  a  differ- 
«uce  which  impressiou  comes  first.  Thus,  £xuer  found  * 
'the  smallest  perceptible  interyal  to  be,  in  seconds : 


From  si^dit  to  touch   0.071 

From  touch  to  sight. ,  0.053 

From  sight  to  hearing  0.16 

From  hearing  to  sight   O.OG 

From  one  ear  to  another  0.064 


To  he  conscious  of  a  time  ifderval  at  aUis  one  thing  ;  to 
Jell  tohether  it  be  shorter  or  longer  than  another  interval  is  a 
'different  thing.  A  number  of  experimental  data  are  on  hand 
which  give  us  a  measure  of  the  delicacy  of  this  latter  per- 
-ception.  The  problem  is  that  of  the  smallest  difference 
-bettaeen  ttoo  ttnMS  which  we  can  perceiye. 

The  difference  is  at  its  minimum  when  the  times  thom- 
fielves  are  very  short.  Exner,t  reacting  as  ra])idly  as  possi- 
ble with  Lis  foot,  upon  a  signal  seen  by  the  eye  (spark), 
noted  all  the  reactions  which  seemed  to  him  either  slow  or 
iastiu  the  making.  He  thought  thus  that  deviations  of 
about      of  a  second  either  way  from  the  average  were 


fii  the  veiy  utmost  can  be  felt  as  discrete  when  they  fall  on  the  same  spot 
The  ear»  which  begins  to  fuse  stimuli  together  into  a  musical  tone  when  they 
follow  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  80  a  second,  can  still  feel  188  of  them  a 
«ecood  tis  discontinuous  when  they  take  the  shape  of  'beats'  (Helmholts, 

Tom  mptjudungen,  3d  ed.  p.  270). 

*  PtUiircr'H  Archiv.  xL  428.  Also  iu  Herrmann's  Udbh.  d.  Physiol.,  8 
Bd.,  I.  Till,  pp  'JOO  262. 

f  PtlQgei's  Arcliiv,  vii.  039.  Tiger.stctlt  (IJiliang  liii  Kongl.  Svcnska 
Teteuskaps-Akad.  HandL.Bd.  8,  Hftfte  2,  Stockholm,  1884)  revises  E.xucr's 
ilgnres,  and  shows  that  his  conclusions  are  exaggerated.  According  to 
^gerstedt,  two  observers  almost  always  rightly  appreciated  0.06"  or  0.06" 
4»fTeaction-time  difference.  Half  the  time  they  did  it  riurhtly  when  the 
difference  sank  to  0  03  ',  thoupli  from  0.08"  and  O.OK  ' differences  were 
often  not  noticed  nt  all.  Buccola  found  (Le  Lcir?*'  »1<'1  Tejupo  nci  Fcnom- 
(Ul  Pciisicro.  Miluno,  1883.  p.  371)  that,  after  much  pra<  tiee  in  makint^ 
rapid  n  aetions  upon  a  signal,  lie  estimated  directly,  in  tigures.  his  own 
Teaction-timc,  in  10  experiraentA.  with  an  error  of  from  0.010"  to  0.018"; 
in  6.  with  one  of  0.005"  to  0.000";  in  one,  with  one  of  0.008";  and  in  9» 
with  one  of  0.006". 
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correctly  noticed  by  bim  at  the  time.  The  average  waa 
here  0.1840^'.   Hall  and  Jasirow  listened  to  the  intervals 

between  the  clicks  of  their  apparatus.  Between  two  such 
equal  intervals  of  4.27"  each,  a  middle  interval  was  iiudud- 
ed,  which  might  be  made  either  shorter  or  loii^^er  than  tlie 
extremes.  ''After  the  series  had  been  heard  two  or  evea 
three  times,  no  impression  of  the  relative  length  of  the 
middle  interval  would  often  exist,  and  only  after  hearing 
the  fourth  and  last  [repetition  of  the  series]  would  the 
judgment  incline  to  the  flua  or  minus  side.  Inserting  the 
yariable  between  two  invariable  and  like  intervals  greatly 
facilitated  judgment,  which  between  twounHke  terms  is  far 
less  accurate."  *  Three  observers  in  these  experiments 
made  no  error  when  the  middle  interval  varied  from  the 
extremes.  When  it  varieil  yi^,  errors  occurred,  but  were 
few.  Til  is  would  make  the  minimum  absolute  diiiereuce 
perceived  as  large  as  0.355." 

This  minimum  absolute  difference,  of  course,  increases 
as  the  times  compared  grow  long.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  ascertain  what  ratio  it  bears  to  the  times  them- 
selves. According  to  Fechner's  ' Psychophysic  Law'  it 
ought  always  to  bear  the  same  ratia  Various  observers, 
however,  have  found  this  not  to  be  the  case.t  On  the  con- 
trary, very  interesting  osctdaiiona  in  the  accuracy  of  judg- 
ment and  in  the  direction  of  the  error — oscillations  dejien- 
deiit  upon  th(*  absolute  amount  of  the  times  compared  — 
have  been  noticed  by  all  who  have  experimented  with  the 
question.    Of  these  a  brief  account  may  be  given. 

In  the  first  i)lace,  in  every  list  of  intervals  experimented 
with  there  unll  be  found  what  Vieronlt  caUs  an  '  INDIFFEREKCB- 
foint;*  that  is  to  say,  an  interval  which  we  judge  with  max- 
imum accuracy,  a  time  which  we  tend  to  estimate  as  neither 
longer  or  shorter  than  it  really  is,  and  away  from  which» 


•Mind.  XI.  Gl  (188m. 

f  Much.  Wiener  Sitzuugsb.,  m.  2.  133  (1865);  Estel,  lac.  cit.  p  65; 
Hcliner,  loe.  dt.  p.  586;  Buccolu,  op.  cit.  p.  878.  Fechoer  labors  to  provt 
that  bis  law  is  only  overlaid  by  other  Interfering  laws  in  the  figures  nr 
eorded  by  these  experimenters;  but  his  case  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  des- 
perate infatuation  with  a  hobby.  (See  Wundt's  Philosophische  Studio^ 
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in  both  directions,  errors  increase  their  size.*  This  time 
varies  from  one  observer  to  another,  but  its  average  ifi  re- 
markably constant,  as  the  following  table  shows.f 

The  times,  noted  bj  the  ear,  and  the  average  indiffer* 
ence-points  (given  in  seconds)  were,  for — 


Wnndtt   0.72 

Kollert§   0.75 

Estel  (probably)   0.75 

Mehner   0.71 

Stevens  li   0.71 

Mach'!!   0.35 

Bnccola  (about)**   0.40 


The  odd  thing  about  these  fip^ures  is  the  recurrence  they 
show  iu  so  many  men  of  about  three  fourths  of  a  second, 

*  Carious  diacrepancies  exist  between  the  Oerman  and  the  Amerieui  ob- 
servers with  respect  to  the  direction  of  the  error  below  and  above  the  point 
of  indiflfereucc— differences  perhaps  due  to  the  fatigue  involved  in  the 
Aineriran  method.  The  Germans  lenjrthened  intervals  below  it  and  short- 
ened tliose  alxjve.  With  seven  Aiuericaus  experimented  on  by  Stevens 
this  was  eiuictly  reversed.  The  German  method  was  to  passively  ILsten  to 
the  intern]*,  then  judge ;  the  American  was  to  reproduce  them  actively 
by  movemmits  of  the  hand.  In  Mehaer's  experiments  there  was  found  a 
second  indifference-point  at  about  5  seconds*  beyond  which  times  were 
judged  again  too  long.  Glass,  whose  work  on  the  subject  is  the  latest 
(Philos.  Sludien.  iv.  423),  found  (when  corrections  were  allowed  for)  that 
all  times  except  0.8  sec.  were  estimated  too  short,  lie  found  a  series  of 
points  of  greatest  relative  accuracy  (viz.,  at  1.5,  2.5,  3.75,  5,  6.25,  etc., 
8eGond»  respectiTely,  and  (thought  that  his  observations  roughly  corrobo- 
rated Weber's  law.  As  *  maximum'  and  'minimum 'are  printed  inter- 
cliangeably  in  Glass's  article  it  is  hard  to  follow. 

f  With  Vierordt  and  his  pupils  the  indifiference  point  lay  as  high  as  from 
1.6  FCC.  to  4.9  sec,  according  to  the  observer  (cf.  Der  Zeitsinn,  1868,  p. 
112).  In  most  of  tliese  experiments  the  time  heard  was  actively  repro- 
duced, after  a  short  pause,  by  movements  of  the  hand,  which  were  re- 
corded. Wundt  gives  good  reasons  (Physiol.  Psych.,  n.  289,  290)  for  re- 
jecting Vierordt's  figures  as  erroneous.  Yieioidfs  book,  it  should  be  said. 
Is  fnll  of  important  matter,  neverthelem. 

X  Physiol.  Psych.,  it.  286, 290. 

§  Philosophlsche  Studien,  x.  80. 

I  Mind.  XI.  400. 
Lac.  cit.  p.  144. 

**  Op.  dt,  p.  376.  JVIach's  and  Buccola's  figures,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
about  mm  Jla{f  of  the  vest-^b-mnltiples,  therefore*  It  oii|^t  to  be  ob- 
served, liowever,.  that  Buccola's  figure  has  little  valne,  his  obserrattoos  not 
being  well  fitted  to  show  this  particular  point. 
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as  the  interral  of  time  most  easy  to  catch  and  xeproduoa 
Odder  still,  both  Estel  and  Mehner  fonnd  that  mAtifim  of 

this  time  were  more  accurately  reproduced  than  the  time- 
intervals  of  intermediary  length  ;*  and  Glass  found  a  certain 
periodicity,  witli  the  constant  increment  of  1.25  sec,  in  liis 
observations.  There  would  seem  tlius  to  exist  something 
like  a  periodic  or  rhythmic  sharpening  of  our  time-senae,  of 
which  the  period  differs  somewhat  from  one  observer  to 
the  next. 

Out  sense  <f  time,  like  other  senses,  aeema  subfed  to 
the  law  if  contrast.  It  appeared  pretty  plainly  in  Estel's 
observations  that  an  interval  sonnded  diorter  if  a  long  one 
had  immediately  preceded  it»and  longer  when  the  opposite 

was  the  case. 

Like  otlier  senses,  t()o,  our  seme  of  time  is^shar/)entxl 
hy  practice.  Mehner  ascribes  almost  all  the  discrej>ancies 
between  other  ol)servers  ami  himself  to  this  cause  aloue.f 

Tracts  of  time  Jilled  (with  clicks  of  sound)  .seem  longer 
than  vacant  ones  of  the  same  duration,  when  the  latter 
does  not  exceed  a  second  or  two4  This,  which  reminds 
one  of  what  happens  with  spaces  seen  by  the  eye»  becomes 
reversed  when  longer  times  are  taken.  It  is,  perhaps^  in 
accordance  with  this  law  that  a  loud  sound,  limiting  a  short 
interval  of  time,  makes  it  appear  longer,  a  dighit  sound 
shorter.  In  comparing  intervals  marked  out  by  sounds, 
we  must  take  care  to  keep  the  sounds  uuiform.§ 

Tliere  is  a  certain  emotional  feeling  accompanying  the 
intervals  of  time,  as  is  well  known  in  music.  TJie  seme  of 
haste  goes  with  one  measure  of  rapidity,  that  of  delay  tinth 
another;  and  these  two  feelings  harmonize  with  different 
mental  moods.  Vierordt  listened  to  series  of  strokes  per- 
formed by  a  metronome  at  rates  varying  from  40  to  200  a 

•  Estel's  fipiires  led  liiin  to  think  that  all  the  mullipks  eii  jos  ctl  this  priv- 
ik'LM';  with  Mehner,  on  the  other  hiiutl,  only  the  odd  multiples  showed 
diminution  of  the  average  error;  thus,  0.71,  2.15,  8.56,  5.  6.4,  7.6,  9.8,  and 
10.65  second  were  respectively  regiatered  with  the  least  error.  Gf .  Fbtt. 
Btudlen,  n.  pp.  57.  56S-505. 

f  Cf.  especially  pp.  558-501. 

X  Wundt:  Physiol.  Psych.,  u.  287.   llttU  and  Jastrow:  Mind,  zi.  6& 
g  Meliucr:  loc.  dt.  p.  558. 
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minute,  and  found  that  tliey  very  naturally  fell  into  seven 
-categories,  from  *  very  slow '  to  *  very  fast.'  *  Each  category 
of  feeling  included  the  intervals  following  each  other  within 
^  certain  range  of  speed,  and  no  others.  This  is  a  qualita- 
^Ye,  not  a  quantitative  judgment — an  aesthetic  judgment, 
in  fact*  The  middle  categor}',  of  speed  that  was  neutral, 
or,  88  he  calls  it,  '  adequate,'  contained  intervals  that  were 
^ouped  about  0.62  second,  and  Yierordt  says  that  this 
made  what  one  might  almost  call  an  oqreetMe  timet 

The  feeling  of  time  and  accent  in  music,  of  rhythm,  is 
<|iiite  independent  of  that  of  melody.  Tunes  with  marked 
rhythm  can  be  readily  recognized  when'  simply  drummed 
on  the  table  with  the  linger- tips. 

WE  HAVE  NO  SENSE  FOB  EMPTY  TIME. 

Although  subdividing  the  time  by  beats  of  sensation 
aids  our  accurate  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  it  that 
elapses,  such  subdivision  does  not  seem  at  the  first  glance 
essential  to  our  perception  of  its  flow.  Let  one  sit  with 
dosed  eyes  and,  abstracting  entirely  from  the  outer  world, 
attend  exclusively  to  the  passage  of  time,  like  one  who 
wakes,  as  the  poet  says, "  to  hear  tiiuo  flowing  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  all  things  moving  to  a  day  of  doom." 
There  seems  under  such  circumstances  as  these  no  variety 
in  the  nmterial  content  of  our  thought,  and  what  we  notice 
appears,  if  anything,  to  be  the  pure  series  of  durations 
budding,  as  it  were,  and  growing  beneath  our  indrawn  gaze. 
Is  this  really  so  or  not  ?  The  question  is  important,  for, 
if  the  experience  be  what  it  roughly  seems,  we  have  a  sort 
of  special  sense  for  pure  time— a  sense  to  which  empty 
duration  is  an  adequate  stimulus ;  while  if  it  be  an  illusion, 
it  must  be  that  our  perception  of  time's  flight,  in  the  expe- 
riences quoted,  is  due  to  the  filling  of  the  time,  and  to  our 
tmmory  of  a  content  which  it  had  a  moment  previous,  and 
which  we  feel  to  agree  or  disagrei'  with  its  content  now. 

It  takes  but  a  small  exertion  of  introspection  to  show 

*  Hie  Dumber  of  distiDgulshable  difference*  of  speed  between  these  Hmlti 
is,  as  he  lakes  care  to  remark,  veiy  much  larger  than  7  (Der  Zeitslim,  ^ 
187). 

t  P.  10,  g  18.  p.  113. 
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that  the  latter  altemative  is  the  trne  one»  and  ihut  tee  cam 
no  more  inluU  a  duration  than  we  can  wtvU  an  eoBtemnan^ 

devoid  of  all  senaHHe  eoniefU.   Jast  as  with  closed  eyes  we 
perceive  a  dark  visual  field  in  which  a  curdliug  play  of  ob- 
scurest luininositv  is  always  going  on  ;  so,  be  we  never  so 
abstractfMl  from  distinct  outward  iiii})ressioiis,  we  art'  alwavs 
inwardly  iiunierscd  in  what  Wuudt  has  somewhere  called 
the  twilight  ol  our  general  consciousnesg.    Our  heart-beats^ 
our  breathing,  the  pulses  of  our  attention,  fragments  of 
words  or  sentences  that  pass  through  our  imagination^  are 
what  people  this  dim  habitat   Now,  all  these  processes  are 
rhythmical,  and  are  apprehended  by  us,  as  tiiey  occur,  in 
their  totality ;  the  breathing  and  pulses  of  attention,  sa 
coherent  successions,  each  with  its  rise  and  fall ;  the  heart- 
beats siniilarlv,  only  relatively  far  more  brief :  the  words  not 
separately,  but  in  connected  groups.    In  short,  empty  our 
minds  as  we  may,  some  form  of  changing  pnKrss  remaius  for 
us  to  feel,  and  cannot  be  expelled.   And  along  with  the  sense 
of  the  process  and  its  rhythm  goes  the  sense  of  the  length 
of  time  it  lasts.   Awareness  of  change  is  thus  the  condition 
on  which  our  perception  of  time's  flow  depends ;  but  there 
exists  no  reason  to  suppose  that  empty  time's  own  changes 
are  sufficient  for  the  awareness  of  change  to  be  aronsecL 
The  change  must  be  of  some  concrete  sort — an  outward 
or  inward  sensible  series,  or  a  process  of  attention  or  voli- 
tion.* 


•  I  leave  the  text  just  aa'it  was  printed  in  the  Jonriuil  of  SiH^culative 
Philosophy  (for  'Oct.  1886  )  iu  1887.  Since  then  Miiusterbcrg  in  his 
masterly  Beltrilg«  zur  expeiimentellen  P^ychologie  (Heft  2,  1889)  seems  to 
have  made  it  clear  what  the  sensible  changes  are  by  which  we  measure  the 
lapse  of  time.  When  the  time  which  separates  two  sensible  im(weBsions  il 
less  than  one  third  of  a  second,  he  thinks  it  is  almost  entirely  the  taikmiU  f» 
tehirh  the  meinort/'imont'  <>/  the  -first  imprfMwn  has  faded  when  the  second  one 
overtakes  it,  which  niaki  s  us  frcl  haw  wide  tlieyare  apart  (p.  29)  When  the 
time  is  longer  than  this,  we  rely,  he  thinks,  exclusively  u[K)n  the  feelinirs 
of  musoilar  tensioa  and  rehucatioD,  which  we  are  constantly  receiviog 
although  we  give  to  them  so  little  of  our  direct  altentioa.  l%e$efoeUn^ 
anprimariiif  in  lAs  mweUs  by  wihkh  100  adap^  our  mim-argtnu  in  attmiUng 
to  the  iignaU tued,  some  the  muscles  being  in  the  eye  and  ear  then* 
selTes,  some  of  them  in  fhf  head,  neck,  etc.  We  here  judge  two  time- 
intervals  to  he  fipial  wlicii  hi  twccii  tlic  b<  irinning  and  end  of  ejich  we  feet 
exactly  similar  relaxations  and  subsc^ueul  expectant  tensions  of  IheM 
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And  here  again  we  have  an  analogy  with  space.  The 
earliest  form  of  distinct  space-percej)ti()n  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  a  movement  over  some  one  of  our  sensitive  surfaces, 
and  this  movement  is  originally  given  as  a  simj)le  whole  of 
feeling,  and  is  only  decomposed  into  its  elements — succes- 
sive positioiis  sucoessiyely  occupied  by  the  moving  body — 
irhen  oar  education  in  discximination  ia  much  advanced. 


nmadM  to  have  oocurred.  In  reproduciBg  tnlemls  oiuielves  we  try  to 

make  our  feelings  of  this  sort  just  what  they  were  when  we  pusively  beard 
the  interval.  These  feelings  by  themselves,  however,  can  only  be  used 
when  the  intervals  are  very  short,  for  the  tension  uuticipatory  of  the  terminal 
stimulus  naiumlly  reaches  its  maximum  very  soon.  With  longer  iulervuls 
we  Uike  Uie feeling  of  our  impiraUom  and  expirations  into  account.  With  our 
ezpliations  all  the  other  muecabr  temlons  In  our  hody  undergo  a  rhythmi- 
cal decreaae;  with  our  insptratioos  the  levene  takes  place.  When,  there- 
fore, we  note  a  time>intenral  of  several  seconds  with  intent  to  reprodaoe  it, 
what  we  seek  is  to  make  the  earlier  and  later  interval  agree  in  the  number 
and  amount  of  these  respiratory  changes  combined  with  sense-organ 
adjustments  with  which  they  arc  filled.  Mllnsterberg  Ijjis  studied  fare- 
fully  in  his  own  case  the  variations  of  the  respiratory  factor.  Tliey  are 
miioy ;  but  he  sums  up  his  experience  by  saying  thai  whether  he  mea»- 
nred  by  inspirations  that  were  dliided  by  momentary  pauses  into  six  paru, 
or  by  inspirations  that  were  continuous ;  whether  with  sensory  tension  dur* 
iug  inspiration  and  relaxation  during  expiration,  or  by  tension  during  both 
inspiration  and  expiration,  separated  by  a  sudden  interpolated  relaxation  ^ 
whether  with  special  notice  taken  of  the  cephalic  tensions,  or  of  those  in 
the  trunk  and  shoulders,  in  all  ( ases  alike  and  without  e.x<  eption  he  in. 
voluularily  endeavored,  whenever  he  compared  two  limes  or  tried  to  make 
one  the  same  as  the  other,  to  get  exactly  the  same  respiratory  conditions 
and  conditions  of  tension,  ott  the  subjective  conditions,  in  short,  suc<f|f  the 
same  during  the  second  interval  as  they  were  during  the  first  MQnsterheig 
corroborated  his  subjective  observations  by  experiments.  The  observer  of 
the  time  had  to  reproduce  as  exactly  as  possible  an  interval  between  two 
sharp  .sounds  given  him  by  an  assisfant.  The  only  condition  imposed  upon 
him  was  that  he  shouhl  not  modify  his  breathing  for  the  purposes  of 
measurement.  It  was  then  found  that  when  the  assistant  broke  in  at 
random  with  his  signals,  the  judgment  of  the  observer  was  vastly  less 
aceuimte  than  when  the  assistant  carefully  watched  the  observer's  breathing 
and  made  both  the  beginning  of  the  time  given  him  and  that  of  the  time 
which  he  was  to  give  coincide  with  identical  phases  thereof.— Finally, 
Mnnsterberg  with  great  plausibility  tries  to  explain  the  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  rcsult.s  of  Vierordt,  Estel,  Mehner,  Glass,  etc.,  as  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  all  U96  Uie  mme  measure.  Some  breathe  a  little  ftister, 
some  a  little  dower.  Some  break  their  inspirations  into  two  parts,  some 
do  not.  etc.  The  coincidence  of  the  objective  times  messured  with  definite 
natural  phases  of  breathing  would  veiy  easily  give  periodical  maxima  of 
fiscUity  in  measuring  aoeumtely. 
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But  a  movement  is  a  change,  a  process ;  so  we  see  that  iv 
the  time-world  and  the  space-world  alike  the  first  known 
^  things  are  not  elements,  but  combinations,  not  separate 
units,  but  wholes  already  formed.   The  condition  of  being 

of  the  wlioles  may  be  the  elements;  but  the  tMmdition  of 
our  hunniig  the  elements  is  our  having  alreadj*  felt  the 
wh(>k\s  us  wholes. 

lu  the  experience  of  watching  empty  time  flow — 'ein])ty  ' 
to  be  taken  hereafter  in  the  relative  sense  just  set  forth — 
we  tell  it  oflf  in  pulses.  We  say  *  now !  now  I  now  !  *  or  we 
count '  more !  more !  more !  *  as  we  feel  it  bud.  This  com- 
position out  of  units  of  duration  is  called  the  law  of  time*s 
diBcreU  Jlaw,  The  discreteness  is,  howeyer,  merely  due  to 
the  fact  that  our  successive  acts  of  reoognUian  or  r//>y>  /v>  j^h 
iion  of  what  it  is  are  discrete.  The  sensation  is  as  continu- 
ous a8  any  sensation  can  b^.  All  continuous  sensations  are 
named  in  beats.  "We  notice  that  a  certain  linite  *  more '  of 
them  is  passin«^  or  already  past.  To  adopt  Hocjgson's 
image,  the  sensation  is  the  mt'asiiring-tape,  the  perception 
the  dividing-engine  which  stamps  its  length.  As  we  listen 
to  a  steady  sound,  we  take  it  in  in  discrete  pulses  of  recog- 
nitioD,  calling  it  successiyely  'the  same!  the  same!  the 
same ! '   The  case  stands  no  otherwise  with  time. 

After  a  small  number  of  beats  our  impression  of  the 
amount  we  haye  told  off  becomes  quite  yague.  Our  only 
way  of  knowing  it  accurately  is  by  counting,  or  noticing  the 
clock,  or  through  some  other  symbolic  conception.*  When 
the  times  exceed  hours  or  days,  the  conception  is  absohitelv 
symbolic.  We  tliink  of  the  amount  we  mean  either  solelv 
as  a  vmnc,  or  by  ruiiiiiug  over  a  few  salient  dates  thereiu, 
with  no  pretence  of  imagining  the  full  durations  that  lie 
between  them.  No  one  has  anything  like  a  jyerception  of  the 
greater  length  of  the  time  between  now  and  the  tirst  century 
tiian  of  that  between  now  and  the  tenth.   To  an  historian. 


*  *' Anyonewbhtoff  yet  foriber  examples  of  this  mental  sabstitotkNi 

'wil!  find  one  on  observiitg-  how  liubitually  he  thlakeof  the  spaces  ou  Um 

<^lock-face  instead  of  the  periods  tbey  stand  for;  how,  on  discovering  it  to 
be  half  nu  hmir  later  tbau  lie  sup}K>s«'d,  b«'  (lo<'s  not  represent  the  half  hmir 
in  its  duration,  but  scart  t  ly  pusst-s  1m  v«»ud  the  siga  of  it  marked  Ibe 
finger."    (II.  iSpeucer:  P.sychology,  g  330.) 
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it  is  tnie,  the  longer  mterval  will  suggest  a  host  of  additional 
dates  and  events,  and  so  appear  a  more  multitudinoua  thui^ 
And  for  the  same  reason  most  people  will  think  they  directly 
peroeive  the  length  of  the  past  fortnight  to  exceed  that  of 
the  past  week.  But  there  is  properly  no  comparatiye  time 
intuition  in  these  cases  at  all.  It  is  but  dates  and  eyents, 
representing  time  ;  their  abundance  symbolizing  its  lengtli. 
I  am  sure  that  this  is  so,  even  where  the  times  compared 
are  no  more  than  an  hour  or  so  in  k^ngth.  It  is  the  same 
with  Spaces  of  many  miles,  which  we  always  compare  with 
each  other  by  the  numbers  which  measure  them.* 


*  The  only  objections  to  this  which  I  can  think  of  are  :  (1)  The  accumgr 
witli  which  some  men  judi^e  of  the  hour  of  dny  or  night  without  looking 
at  the  clock  ;  (2)  the  fuciilty  some  have  of  waking  at  a  preappointed  hour; 
(8)  the  accuracy  of  lime-percepliou  reported  to  exist  iu  certain  trance-subjects. 
It  might  seem  thai  in  these  pereoDssome  sort  of  a  sub-conscious  record  was 
kept  of  the  lapee  of  time  per  w.  But  this  cannot  be  admitted  until  it  is 
proved  that  there  are  no  physiological  processes,  the  feeling  of  whose  course 
may  serve  as  a  tign  of  how  much  time  has  sped,  and  so  lead  us  to  infer  the 
hour.  That  there  are  such  processes  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt.  An 
ingenious  friend  of  mine  was  long  puzzled  to  know  why  each  day  of 
the  week  had  such  a  characteristic  physiognomy  to  him.  That  of  Sunday 
was  soon  noticed  to  be  due  to  the  cessation  of  the  city's  rumbling,  and  the 
sound  of  people's  feet  shulBiog  on  the  sidewalk;  of  Monday,  to  come  from 
the  clothes  drying  in  the  yard  and  casting  a  white  reflection  on  the  celling; 
of  Tuesday,  to  a  cause  which  I  forget ;  and  I  think  my  friend  did  not  get 
lieyond  Wednesday.  Probably  each  hour  in  the  day  has  for  most  of  us 
gome  outer  or  inner  sign  ansoriated  with  it  as  closely  as  these  f<!gns  with  the 
days  of  the  week.  It  must  Ite  admitted,  after  all,  however,  that  the  great 
improvement  of  the  time-percepiiou  during  sleep  and  trance  is  a  my.siery 
not  as  yet  cleared  up.  All  my  life  I  have  been  struck  by  the  accuracy  with 
which  I  will  wake  at  the  same  exact  fntntfte  night  after  night  and  morning 
after  morning,  if  only  the  habit  fortuitously  begins.  The  organic  registrar 
tion  in  me  is  independent  of  sleep.  After  lying  in  bed  a  long  time  awake 
I  suddenly  rise  without  knowing  the  time,  and  for  days  and  weeks  together 
"will  do  so  at  an  identical  minute  by  the  cltu  k,  as  if  some  inward  physio- 
logical process  caused  the  act  by  puiiettinlly  running  down. — Idiots  are 
said  some tiuies  to  possess  the  time-metisuring  faculty  in  a  marked  degree. 
I  have  an  interesting  manuscript  account  of  an  idiot  girl  which  says :  "  She 
was  punctual  almost  to  a  minute  in  her  demand  for  food  and  other  regular 
atlentiions.  Her  dinner  was  generally  furnished  her  at  12.80  p.m.,  and  at 
that  hour  she  would  begin  to  scream  if  it  were  not  forthcoming.  If  on 
Fast -day  or  Thanksgiving  it  were  delayed,  in  accordance  with  the  New 
England  custom,  she  screamed  from  her  usual  dinner-hour  until  the  food 
was  carried  to  her.  On  the  next  day,  however,  she  again  made  known  her 
wants  promptly  at  13.80.   Any  slight  attention  shown  her  on  one  day  was 
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From  this  we  pass  naturally  to  speak  of  certain  familial 
Tariatious  in  our  estimation  of  lengths  of  time.  In  general, 
a  time  JiUed  tmth  vaned  and  interesting  experiences  seernM 
short  in  passing ,  but  Jong  as  ice  look  hack.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  tract  of  time  empty  of  experiences  seems  Jong  in  passing, 
but  in  retrospect  short.  A  week  of  travel  and  sight-seeing 
may  subtend  an  angle  more  like  three  weeks  in  the  memory  ; 
and  a  mouth  of  sickness  hardly  ^aelds  more  memories  than 
a  day.  The  length  in  retrospect  depends  obviously  on  the 
multitudinousness  of  the  memories  which  the  time  affords. 
Many  ol>jects,  events,  changes,  man}'  subdiWsions,  immedi- 
ately widen  the  view  as  we  look  back.  Emptiness,  monot- 
ony, familiarity,  make  it  shrivel  up.  In  Von  Holtei's 
*  Vagabonds  *  one  Anton  is  described  as  revisiting  his  native 
village. 

*'  Seven  years,"  he  exclaims,  '*  seven  years  since  I  ran  away  !  More 
like  seventy  it  seems,  so  much  has  happened.  I  cannot  think  of  it  a^l 
without  becoming  dizzy — at  any  rate  not  now.  And  yet  again,  when  I 
look  at  the  viUage,  at  the  church-tower,  it  seems  as  if  I  could  hardl\ 
have  been  seven  days  away." 

Prof.  Lazarus  *  (from  whom  I  borrow  this  quotation), 
thus  explains  both  of  these  contrasted  illusions  by  our 
principle  of  the  awakened  memories  being  multitudinous 
or  few  : 

*'The  circle  of  experiences,  widely  extendetl,  rich  in  variety,  which 
he  had  in  view  on  the  day  of  his  leaving  the  village  rises  now  in  hi* 
mind  as  its  image  lies  before  him.  And  with  it — in  rapid  succession 
and  violent  motion,  not  in  chronologic  order,  or  from  chronologic 
motives,  but  suggesting  each  other  by  all  sorts  of  connections — ari^e 
massive  images  of  all  his  rich  vagabondage  and  roving  life.  They  roll 
and  wave  confusedly  together,  first  perhaps  one  from  the  first  year, 
then  from  the  sixth,  soon  from  the  se<rond,  again  from  the  fifth,  the 

demanded  on  the  next  at  the  corresponding  hour.  If  an  onuige  were  given 
her  at  4  r.M.  on  \Vednes<lHy,  at  the  same  hour  on  Thursday  she  made 
known  her  expectation,  and  if  the  fruit  were  not  given  her  she  continued 
to  call  for  it  at  intervals  for  two  or  three  hours.  At  four  on  Friday  the 
process  would  be  repeated  but  would  last  less  long  ;  and  so  on  for  two  or 
three  days.  If  one  of  her  sisters  visited  her  accidentally  at  a  certain  hour, 
the  sharp  piercing  scream  was  sure  to  summon  her  at  the  same  hour  the 
next  day."  etc..  etc. — For  these  obscure  matters  consult  C.  Du  Prel :  The 
Philosophy  of  Mysticism,  chap.  iii.  ^  1. 

»  Ideale  Fnigen  (1878).  p.  219  (Essay.  '  Zeit  und  Weile 
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first,  ete.,  until  it  seems  as  if  seventy  years  must  have  been  there,  and 
lie  reels  with  the  fulness  of  his  vision.  .  .  .  Then  the  inner  eye  turns 

away  from  all  this  past.  The  outer  one  turns  to  the  village,  especially 
to  the  church-tower.  The  sight  of  it  calls  back  tho  old  sight  of  it,  so 
that  the  consciousness  is  filled  with  that  alone,  or  ahimst  alone.  The 
one  vision  compares  itself  with  the  other,  and  looks  so  near,  so  un- 
changed, that  it  seems  as  if  only  a  week  of  ^time  could  have  come  be- 
tween." 

The  same  apace  of  time  seems  shorter  aa  we  grow  older — 

that  is*  the  days,  the  months,  and  the  years  do  so ;  whether 

the  hours  do  so  is  doubtful,  and  the  minutes  and  seconds  to 

jdl  appearance  remain  about  the  same. 

Whoever  oonnts  many  lustra  in  his  memory  need  only  ques^on 
himself  to  find  that  the  last  of  these,  the  past  five  years,  have  sped 
mneh  more  quiekly  than  the  preceding  periods  of  equal  amount  Let 
jmy  oner  remember  his  last  eight  or  ten  school  years :  it  is  the  space  of  a 
century.  Compare  with  them  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  of  hfe :  it  is 
the  space  of  an  hour." 

So  writes  Prof.  Paul  Janet,*  and  giyes  a  solution  which  can 
liardly  be  said  to  diminish  the  mystery.  There  is  a  law,  he 
*fty8»  by  which  the  apparent  length  of  an  interval  at  a  given 
•epoch  of  a  man's  life  is  proportional  to  the  total  leu<^tli  of 
the  life  itself.  A  child  of  10  feels  a  ye&r  as  of  his  whole 
life — a  man  of  50  as  t.^^,  the  whole  life  meanwhile  apparently 
preserving  a  constant  length.  This  formula  roughly  ex- 
presses the  phenomena,  it  is  true,  but  cannot  possibly  be 
an  elementary'  ]^sy<>liic  law;  and  it  is  certain  that,  in  great 
part  at  leasts  the  foreshortening  of  the  years  as  we  grow 
older  is  due  to  the  monotony  of  memory's  content,  and  the 
consequent  simplification  of  the  backward-glancing  -view. 
In  youth  we  may  have  an  absolutely  new  experience,  sub- 
jective or  objective,  every  hour  of  the  day.  Apprehension 
is  vivid,  retentiveness  strong,  and  our  recollections  of  that 
time,  like  those  of  a  time  spent  in  rapid  and  interesting 
travel,  are  of  something  intricate,  multitudinous,  and  loii«:(- 
drawn-out.  But  as  each  passing  year  converts  some  of  this 
experience  into  automatic  routine  ^vhich  we  hardly  note  at 
all,  the  days  and  the  weeks  smooth  themselves  out  in  recol- 
lection to  contentless  units,  and  the  years  grow  hollow  and 
collapse. 

*  iievue  Piiilosophique,  vol.  lu.  p.  496. 
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So  much  for  the  apparent  shortening  of  tracts  of  time  in 
retrospect.    Thej  shorten  in  passing  whenever  we  are  so 
fully  occupied  with  their  content  as  not  to  note  the  actual 
time  itself.    A  day  full  of  excitement,  with  no  pause,  is  said 
to  pass  'ere  we  know  it.*    On  the  contrary,  a  day  full  of 
waiting,  of  unsatisfied  desire  for  change,  will  seem  a  small 
eternity.    Tcedium,  ennui,  Langtceilej  boredom,  are  words  for 
which,  probably,  every  language  known  to  man  has  its 
equivalent.    It  comes  about  whenever,  from  the  relative 
emptiness  of  content  of  a  tract  of  time,  we  grow  attentive 
to  the  passage  of  the  time  itself.    Expecting,  and  being 
ready  for,  a  new  impression  to  succeed ;  when  it  fails  to 
come,  we  get  an  empty  time  instead  of  it ;  and  such  experi- 
ences, ceaselessly  renewed,  make  us  most  formidably  aware 
of  the  extent  of  the  mere  time  itself.*    Close  your  e^'es  and 
simply  wait  to  hear  somel>ody  tell  you  that  a  minute  has 
elapsed.    The  full  length  of  yoMx  leisure  with  it  seems  in- 
credible.   You  engulf  yourself  into  its  bowels  as  into  those 
of  that  interminable  first  week  of  an  ocean  voyage,  and  find 
yourself  wondering  that  history  can  have  overcome  many 
such  periods  in  its  course.    All  because  you  attend  so 
closely  tf)  the  mere  feeling  of  the  time  per  se,  and  because 
your  attention  to  that  is  susceptible  of  such  tine-grained 
successive  subdi^-ision.    The  odiousness  of  the  whole  expe- 
rience comes  from  its  insipidity ;  for  stimidation  is  the  indis- 
j)en8able  requisite  for  pleasure  in  an  experience,  and  the 
feeling  of  bare  time  is  the  least  stimulating  experience  we 
can  have.f    The  sensation  of  taedium  is  a  protest,  says 
Volkmanu,  against  the  entire  present. 

*  "Empty  lime  is  most  strongly  perceived  when  it  comes  as  a  pattte  in 
music  or  in  speech.  Supi)ose  a  preacher  in  the  pulpit,  a  professor  at  his 
desk,  to  stick  still  in  the  midsl  of  his  discourse;  or  let  a  composer  (as  is 
sometimes  purposely  done)  make  all  his  instruments  stop  at  once;  we  await 
every  instant  the  resumption  of  the  performance,  and,  in  this  awaiting,  per- 
ceive, more  than  in  any  other  possible  way,  the  empty  time.  To  change 
the  example,  let,  in  a  piece  of  polyphonic  music— a  tigure,  for  instance,  in 
which  a  tangle  of  melodies  are  under  way — suddenly  a  single  voice  be 
heard,  which  sustains  a  long  note,  while  all  else  is  hushed.  .  .  .  This  one 
note  will  appear  very  protracted — why?  Becaiise  we  expect  to  hear  accom- 
panying it  the  notes  of  the  other  instruments,  but  they  fail  to  come." 
(Ileibart:  PHychol.  als  W.,  §  115.)— Compare  also  MQnsterberg,  Beitrftge. 
Heft  2,  p.  41. 

+  A  night  of  pain  will  seem  terribly  long;  we  keep  looking  forward  to 
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Exactly  parallel  Tariations  occur  in  onr  consciousness 
of  space.  A  road  we  walk  back  oyer,  hoping  to  find  at  each 
step  an  object  we  have  dropped,  seems  to  ns  longer  than 
when  we  walked  over  it  the  other  way.  A  space  we  meas- 
ure bj  pacing  appears  longer  than  one  we  traverse  with  no 
ihonght  of  its  length.  And  in  general  an  amount  of  space 
attended  to  in  itself  leaves  with  us  more  impression  of  spa- 
ciousness than  one  of  which  we  only  note  the  content.* 

I  do  not  say  that  everything  in  these  fluctuations  of  esti- 
mate can  be  accounted  for  by  the  time's  content  being 
crowded  and  interesting,  or  simple  and  tame.  Both  in  the 
shortening  of  time  by  old  age  and  in  its  lengthening  by 
ennui  some  deeper  cause  may  be  at  work.  This  cause  can 
only  be  ascertainedf  if  it  exists  by  finding  ont  why  we  per- 
ceive time  ai  aH  To  this  inquiry  let  ns,  though  without 
much  hope,  proceed. 

THX  nBTtTTfO-  OF  PAST  THIB  IB  ▲  FBBBIINT  nBUNO. 

If  asked  why  we  perceive  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  the 
sound  of  an  explosion,  we  reply,  ''Because  certain  outer 
forces,  ether-waves  or  air-waves,  smite  upon  the  brainy 
awakening  therein  changes,  to  which  the  conscious  percep* 
tions,  light  and  sound,  respond."  But  we  hasten  to  add 
that  neither  light  nor  sound  copy  or  nUrror  the  ether-  or 
air-wayes;  they  represent  them  only  symbolically.  The 
ofdy  case,  says  Hehnholts,  in  which  such  copying  occurs, 
and  in  which 


•  moment  wbfch  never  coRies--tlie  moment  when  it  ehall  eeasei  Bat  the 
odlousneH  of  this  experience  is  not  named  mtmti  or  £011^10000.  like  the 

odioumem  of  time  that  seems  long  fnm  its  empdness.  The  more  positive 
odiousness  of  the  pain,  rather,  is  what  tiuges  our  memory  of  the  night. 
What  we  feel,  as  Prof.  Lazarus  says  {op.  cit.  p,  202),  is  the  long  time  oi  the 
suffering,  not  the  sufferingof  the  long  time  "per  m. 


*  On  these  Tariations  of  time-estimate,  cf.  liomanes.  Consciousness  of 
Time,  in  Mind,  vol.  m.  p.  887;  J.  Sully,  HIusIods,  pp.  245-261,  802-805; 
W.  Wundt.  Physiol.  P^ch.,  n.  887,  888;  besides  the  essays  quoted  from 
Lazarus  and  Janet.  In  German,  the  successors  of  Herbart  have  treated  of 
this  subject:  compare  Volkmann's  Lehrbuch  d.  Psych.,  §  89,  and  for  refer- 
ences to  other  authors  his  note  3  to  this  srrtion.  Lindner  (Lbh.  d.  cmpir. 
Psych.),  as  a  panilkl  effect,  instances  Alexander  the  Great's  life  (thirty- 
three  years),  which  seems  to  us  as  if  it  must  be  long,  because  it  was  so 
eventfol.  Similarly  the  English  Commonwealth,  etc 
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"our  perceptions  can  truly  correspond  with  outer  reality,  is  that  of 
the  time-8ti4xession  of  phenomena.  Simultaneity,  succession,  and  the 
regular  return  of  simultaneity  or  successioQ,  can  obtain  as  well  in  sen- 
wtkns  as  In  outer  ermts.  Bmts,  like  our  peneptioiis  of  them,  take 
place  in  time,  ao  that  the  time-relatiooa  of  the  latter  can  fnraiah  n  trae 
oopy  of  thoae  of  the  fomer.  The  aenaation  the  thunder  folknvs  the 
aenaation  of  the  lightning  Joat  aa  the  aooorooB  oonvolaing  of  the  air  by 
the  electrio  discharge  reaidhea  the  obaerver'k  place  later  than  that  of  the 
luminiferooB  ether."  * 

One  experiences  an  almost  instinctive  impulse,  in  pur- 
suing sucli  reflections  as  these,  to  follow  them  to  a  sort  of 
crude  speculative  conclusion,  and  to  think  that  he  has  at 
last  got  the  mjsteiy  of  cognition  where,  to  use  a  Toigax 
phrase,  *  the  wool  is  short.*  What  more  natural,  we  sa  v, 
than  that  the  sequenoes  and  durations  of  things  should  be- 
come known?  The  succession  of  the  outer  forces  stamps 
itself  as  a  like  succession  upon  the  brain.  The  brain^a 
successive  changes  are  copied  exactly  by  correspondingly 
successive  pulses  of  the  mental  stream.  The  mentel  stream, 
feelinf^  itself,  must  feel  the  time-relations  of  its  own  states. 
But  as  thesH  are  copies  of  the  outward  time-relations,  so 
must  it  know  tliem  too.  That  is  to  say,  these  latter  tiuie- 
relatioiis  arouse  their  own  cogyition ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  mere  existence  of  time  in  those  changes  out  of  the  mind 
whicli  aflect  the  mind  is  a  suihcient  cause  whj  time  is  per- 
ceived by  the  mind. 

This  philosophy  is  unfortunately  too  crude.  Even 
though  we  were  to  conceive  the  outer  successions  as  forces 
stamping  their  image  on  the  brain,  and  the  brain's  succes- 
sions as  forces  stamping  their  image  on  the  mind,f  still, 
between  the  mind's  own  changes  being  successive,  and 
knoiving  their  oicn  succe^ssion,  lies  as  broad  a  chasm  as  be- 
tween the  object  and  subject  of  any  case  of  cognition  in  the 
world.  A  succession  of  feelings,  in  and  of  itself,  is  not  a  feel- 
ing of  succession.  And  since,  to  our  successive  feelings,  a  fed" 
img     their  own  sv/ooeasion  is  added,  that  must  be  treated  as  am 

♦  Physiol  Optik,  p.  445. 

f  Succession,  lime  per  te,  m  no  force.  Our  talk  about  its  devouriu!? 
tooth,  etc..  IB  all  elliptical.  Itstfmtefilt  aie  what  devour.  Tlie  law  of  in- 
«rtla  isfnoompatiblewitti  timels  being  aaamed  M  aacfliotaDt  osnw  off  m^- 
thing. 
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^iMUUimd  fact  requiring  its  ovm  special  duddoiUon^  which  this 
ialk  about  outer  time-relatioiis  fltampiiig  copies  of  them- 
aelTes  within,  leaTes  all  untouched. 

I  haye  shown,  at  the  outset  of  the  article,  that  what  is 
past,  to  be  known  as  past,  must  be  known  with  what  is 
present,  and  during  the  'present*  spot  of  time.  As  the 
clear  understanding  of  tliis  point  has  some  importance,  let 
me,  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  recur  to  it  again.  Volkmaun 
has  expressed  the  matter  admirably,  as  follows : 

**  One  might  be  tempted  to  answer  the  qaeetion  of  the  origin  of  the 
time-idea  by  simply  pointing  to  the  train  of  ideas,  whose  Tarions  mem- 
bers, starting  from  the  first,  successiveiy  attain  to  full  clearness.  But 
against  this  it  must  be  objected  that  the  suceessiYe  ideas  are  not  yet 
the  idea  of  succession,  because  succession  in  thought  is  not  the  thought 
o/*  succession.  If  idea  A  follows  idea  B,  consciousness  8ini[)ly  exchanges 
one  for  another.  That  B  comes  after  A  is  for  our  consciousness  a  non- 
exi^u  iit  fact;  for  this  after  is  given  neither  in  B  nor  in  A  :  and  no 
third  idea  has  been  supposed.  The  thinking  of  the st'(juence  of  B  ujmju 
A  is  another  kind  of  thinking  from  that  which  brought  forth  A  and 
then  brought  forth  B ;  and  this  first  kind  of  thinking  is  absent  so  long 
ma  merely  the  thinUng  of  A  and  the  thinldng  of  B  are  there.  In  short, 
when  we  look  at  the  matter  sharply,  we  oome  to  this  antithesis,  that  if 
A  and  B  are  to  be  represented  a$  ocewring  in  weenHon  they  mnst  be 
shntdianmidif  represented;  if  we  are  to  think  them  as  one  after  the 
•other,  we  most  think  them  both  at  onoe."  * 

If  we  represent  the  actual  time-stream  of  our  thinking 
by  an  horizontal  line,  the  thought  of  the  stream  or  of  any 
He«(inent  of  its  length,  past,  present,  or  to  come,  nii^^lit  be 
figured  in  a  perpendicuhir  raised  upon  tlie  liorizontal  at  a 
oertaiu  point  The  length  of  this  perpendicular  staiuls  for 
a  certain  object  or  content,  which  in  this  case  is  the  tirae 
thought  of,  and  all  of  whioh  is  thought  of  together  at  the 
jMstoal  moment  of  the  stream  upon  whioh  the  perpendicular 
is  raised.  Mr.  James  Ward  puts  the  matter  very  well  in 
his  masterly  article  'Psychology' iu  the  ninth  edition  of 
the  Encydopflddia  Britannioa,  page  64.   He  says : 

We  may,  if  we  rpprcsont  succession  as  a  lino,  represent  simul- 
taneity as  a  second  line  at  ri<?ht  an<rlcs  to  the  first;  empty  time— or 
time-length  without  time  l)rca(lth,  wc  may  say — is  a  mere  al>straction. 
Now,  it  is  with  the  former  Uue  that  we  have  to  do  iu  treating  of  time 

*  Lehrbuch  d.  Psych. ,  §  87.   Compue  also  H.  LoUe.  Metaphysik,  g  154. 
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as  it  18,  and  with  the  lutt«r  in  treating  of  our  intuition  of  time,  where. 
Just  as  in  a  perspective  representation  of  distance,  we  are  c<»ntine<l  M 
lines  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  actual  line  of  depth.  la  a  succes- 
sion of  events,  say  of  sense-impressioDs,  ABODE.  .  . ,  the  pre&euc-e 
of  B  niflaiis  the  abaenoe  of  A  and  0,  but  the  preaentatkm  of  this  sDOoes- 
flion  invoWes  tlie  simiiltaneoiis  preaenoe  in  aome  mode  or  other  of  tm^ 
or  more  of  the  preaentationa  A  B  O  D.  In  raality,  peat,  preeeot,  and 
ftttore  are  differencea  in  time,  hnt  in  preaentation  all  that  correapoadt 
to  tfaeae  diiferenoea  ia  in  oonadonaneaa  aimnltaneoiialy.** 

There  is  thus  a  sort  of  per9peci%v€  projection  of  past  ob- 
jects upon  present  conscionsness,  siiiiilar  to  that  of  wide 
landscapes  upon  a  oameraHsereen. 

And  since  we  saw  a  while  ago  that  onr  maximnm  dia- 
tinot  intuUion  of  duration  hardly  coTers  more  than  a  doien 
seconds  (while  our  maadmnm  Tagne  intuition  is  probablj 
not  more  than  that  of  a  minute  or  so),  we  must  suppose  that 
this  (I  mount  of  duratum  is  picffu'ecf  /airly  sfemiily  in  each 
fxissing  instant  of  consciousness  by  virtue  of  some  fairly  t-on- 
stant  feature  in  the  brain-process  to  which  the  conscious- 
ness is  tied.  This  feature  of  the  brain-process,  whatever  it  foe, 
must  be  the  cause  our  perceiving  the  f  net  of  f  ime  <U  alL*  The 
duration  thus  steadily  perceived  is  hardly  more  than  the 
'specious  present,*  as  it  was  called  a  few  pages  back.  Its 
content  is  in  a  constant  flux,  events  dawning  into  its  forward 
end  as  last  as  they  fade  out  of  its  rearward  one,  and  each 
of  i^em  changing  its  time-coefficient  from  *not  yet,*  or  'not 
quite  yet,'  to  *  just  gone  *  or  *  gone,*  as  it  passes  by.  Mean- 
while, the  specious  presoiit,  the  intuited  duration,  stands 
ppriiiHuent,  like  the  rainl)ow  on  the  waterfall,  with  its  own 
quality  unchanged  by  the  events  that  stream  through  it 
Each  of  these,  as  it  slips  out,  retains  the  power  of  being 
reproduced ;  and  wlieu  reproduced,  is  reproduced  with  the 
duration  and  neighbors  which  it  originally  had.  Please 
obserre,  however,  that  the  reproduction  of  an  event,  q/Her 
it  has  once  completely  dropped  out  of  the  rearward  end  of 
the  specious  present^  is  an  entirely  different  psychic  fact 
from  its  direct  perception  in  the  specious  present  as  a  thing 
immediately  past.  A  creature  might  be  entirely  devoid  of 
reproductive  memory,  and  yet  have  the  time-sense ;  but  the 

*  The  caoae  of  the  perceiving,  not  the  object  paioeived  I 
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Ifttler  would  be  limited,  in  hie  ease,  to  the  few  Beconde  im- 
mediatelj  passiiig  by.  Time  older  than  that  he  wonld  never 
recalL   I  assume  reprodaotion  in  the  text,  because  I  am 

speaking  of  human  beings  who  notoriously  possess  it  Thus 
memory  gets  strewn  with  dated  tliiugs — dated  in  the  sense 
of  being  before  or  after  each  otluT.  *    The  date  of  a  thing 
is  a  mere  rehition  of  be/ore  or  a/fer  the  present  thing  or  some 
past  or  future  thing.    Some  things  we  date  8im])ly  by  men- 
tallj  tossing  them  into  the  past  or  future  direction.   So  in 
space  we  think  of  England  as  simply  to  the  eastward,  of 
Oharleston  as  lying  south.  But|  again,  we  may  date  an  event 
eoLBMjt  by  fitting  it  between  two  terms  of  a  past  or  fature 
series  explicitly  oonceiyed,  just  as  we  may  aconrately  think 
of  England  or  Charleston  being  just  so  many  miles  away,  t 
The  things  and  eyents  thus  vaguely  or  exactly  dated 
become  thenceforward  those  signs  and  symbols  of  longer 
time-spaces,  of  which  we  previously  spoke.    According  as 
"we  think  of  a  multitude  of  them,  or  of  few,  so  we  imagine 
the  time  they  represent  to  he  long  or  short    But  the  orujiiud 
paragon  and  prototype  of  all  conceived  times  is  the  specious 
frtsent,  the  short  durcttum  of  which  we  ore  immedtatdy  and  tn- 
'Ce89(m&y  sewiUe, 

*  **  *  Ko  more '  and  '  not  yet '  are  the  proper  thne- feelings,  aud  we  are 
mwsn  of  time  in  no  oUier  way  than  tbiou^  time  fedings,"  says  Yolk- 
auum  (Psyebot,  g  87).  Thii,  which  Is  not  itriolly  true  ol  oar  feeling  of 
4imep§tm,  as  an  elementoiy  bh  of  duration,  la  troeof  oor  f eelfaig  of  iM 

In  its  events* 

t  We  construct  the  miles  just  as  we  construct  the  years.  Tmvelliug  in 
iho  cars  makes  a  succession  of  different  lieklsof  view  pass  befoif  our  eyes. 
When  those  thai  have  passed  from  present  sight  revive  in  memory,  they 
maintain  their  mutual  order  because  their  coatents  overlap.  We  think 
Ihem  as  having  been  before  or  behhid  each  other;  and,  from  the  multittide 
of  the  Tiewswe  can  recall  behind  the  one  now  presented,  we  compote  the 
total  space  we  have  passed  through. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  perception  of  time  develops  later  than  that  of 
space,  because  children  have  so  viifrue  an  idea  of  all  dates  before  yesterday 
and  after  to-morrow.  But  no  vaguer  than  they  have  of  extensions  that 
exceed  as  greatly  their  unit  of  space- intuition.  Recently  I  heard  my  child 
of  four  tellaTlsitor  that  he  had  been  *  as  modi  as  one  week'  in  the  country. 
As  he  had  been  there  three  months,  the  Tlsltor  orprcasod  snrprlse;  where- 
wpcn  the  child  corrected  himself  by  saying  he  had  been  there  'twelve 
years.'  But  the  child  made  exactly  the  same  kind  of  mistake  when  he 
asked  if  Boston  waa  not  one  hundred  miles  from  Cambridge,  the  distance 
being  three  miles. 
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NoWf  to  wActf  demmd  in  the  hrmihpme$$  mmf  ikis  mmaMr 
iiy  be  due?  It  cannoi^  as  we  have  86en»  be  dne  to  the  meie 
duration  iteelf  of  the  prooess ;  it  must  be  dne  to  an  element 

present  at  eyerj  moment  of  the  process,  and  this  element 

must  bear  the  same  inscrutabh^  sori  of  relation  to  its  cor- 
relative feeling  wliich  all  other  elements  of  neural  activitr 
bear  to  their  psycliic  products,  be  the  latter  what  thej 
may.  Several  suggestions  have  been  made  a«  to  what  the 
element  is  in  the  case  of  time.  Treating  of  them  in  a 
note»  *  I  will  try  toexpiess  briefly  the  only  concloaion  whieli 

•Most  of  these  explanations  simply  give  the  wgrn*  which,  adhering:  to 
impressions,  lead  us  to  (f'ltf^  thetn  within  a  duration,  or,  in  other  wdnis,  to 
aKsigu  to  Ihem  their  order.    Why  it  should  be  a  i*W-order,  however,  is 
not  explained.   Uerbart's  would-be  eKpIanation  is  a  simple  descripUoo  of 
tfrne-peraeptkiii.  He  my%  it  oonies  when,  with  the  lait  member  of  «  eerie* 
fweeent  to  our  conacloiisiew.  we  alao  think  of  the  firrt;  and  tbeo  the  whole 
ieries  revives  in  our  thought  at  once,  but  with  streogth  diminiahiog  in  the 
backward  direction  (Psychol,  als  Wiss.,  ^  115;  Lehrb.  zur  Psychol..  ^  171, 
172,  175).    Similarly  Drobisch,  who  adds  that  the  series  must  api>€';ir  as  one 
already  elapsed  (durchUiufene),  a  word  whicli  shows  even  more  c-lojirly  the 
question-begging  nature  of  this  sort  of  account  (Empiriscbe  Psychol.,  59V 
Th.  Waitz  is  guilty  of  similar  question-beggmg  when  he  expleins  our  time- 
cooBciousneae  to  be  engendered  by  a  set  of  unsocoeeif ul  attempts  to  make 
OUT  percepts  agree  with  our  mptetaUom  (Lehrb.  d.  Psychol.,  %  82).  Volk- 
mann'B  mythological  account  of  past  repreemtations  striving  to  drire  pree* 
ent  ones  out  of  the  seat  of  consciousness,  beintr  driven  hark  by  thena.  etc.. 
suffers  from  the  sjime  fallacy  (Psychol.,  ^  87).  liut  all  such  accounts  airree 
in  implying  one  fact — viz.,  that  the  brain- processes  of  various  evenLn  mug* 
be  active  simultaneously,  and  in  varying  strength,  for  a  time-pereepiioti  to 
bepoeilble.  Later  authors  haye  made  this  idea  more  preefae.  Thna^Llppa: 
"  Sensations  arise,  occupy  consciousttesB.  fade  into  images,  and  vanldL 
According  as  two  of  them,  a  and  b,  go  through  this  process  simultaneously, 
or  as  one  precedes  or  follows  the  other,  the  pfinjueji  of  their  fading  will  agree 
or  differ;  and  the  difference  will  be  proportional  to  the  tiinc-(iitTcreuce 
between  their  several  moments  of  hec:inning.    Thus  there  are  differences 
of  quality  in  the  images,  which  the  mind  may  translate  \jxU>  oorreepontling 
diflersnoes  of  their  temporal  order.  There  Is  no  other  poaslble  middle 
tenn  between  the  objecttyetlme-relatlona  and  tiiose  in  the  mind  tfaaa  these 
differences  of  phase."  (Gnmdtatsaclien  des  SeelenlelMns,  p.  QB8.)  lippe 
accordingly  calls  them  '  temporal  signs.'  and  hastens  explicitly  to  add  that 
the  soul's  translation  of  their  order  of  strent^th  into  a  time-order  is  entirely 
inexplicable  (p.  591),    M.  Guyati's  account  (Hevue  Philosophique,  xix.  353) 
hardly  differs  from  that  of  his  predecessors,  except  in  picturesqueuess  of 
Style.   Every  change  leaves  a  series  of  trains  iumineimt  in  the  mind  like 
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seems  io  eaierge  from  a  stad j  ol  them  and  of  the  f^ots — 
xmripe  though  that  condiiiBion  be. 

the  pMnge  of  ihooting  stan.  Badi  image  is  in  a  more  fading  phaae, 

according  as  its  original  was  more  remote.  This  group  of  images  gives 
duration,  the  mere  time-form,  the  '  bed  '  of  time.  The  distinction  of  past, 
present,  and  future  within  the  bed  comes  from  our  active  nature.  The 
future  (as  with  Waitz)  is  what  I  want,  but  have  not  yet  got,  and  must  wait 
for.  All  this  is  doubtlesa  true,  but  &  nOMptonoKm. 

Mr.  Ward  givea,  in  his  BncydofMBdla  BritaDoica  article  (Pqrehology,^ 
!>.  es,  col.  1),  a  still  more  refined  attempt  to  specify  the  '  temporal  fign." 
The  problem  being,  among  a  number  of  other  things  thought  as  successive, 
but  simultaneously  thoui;ht,  to  determine  which  is  first  and  which  last, 
he  says:   "After  each  distinct  representation,  n  h  r  d,  there  may  inter- 
vene the  representation  of  that  movement  of  attention  of  which  we  are  aware 
in  passing  from  one  object  to  another.    In  our  present  reminiscence  wo 
tanve,  it  must  be  allowed,  little  direct  proof  of  this  intervention ;  though 
there  is,  I  think,  indirect  evidence  of  it  in  the  tendency  of  the  flow  of  ideas- 
to  follow  the  order  in  which  the  presentations  were  at  first  attmded  to. 
With  the  movement  itself  when  the' direction  of  attention  changes,  we  are 
familiar  enough,  though  the  residua  of  such  movements  are  not  ordinarily 
conspicuous.    These  resi(iu:i,  then,  are  our  temporal  signs  .  .  .  But  tem- 
poral signs  alone  will  not  furnish  all  tiie  pictorial  exactness  of  the  time-per- 
•pective.  These  giTc  us  only  a  fixed  series;  but  the  law  of  obliviseence.  by 
insuring  a  progressive  variation  in  intensity  as  we  pass  from  one  member  of 
the  series  to  the  other,  yields  the  effect  which  we  call  time-distance.  By 
themseWes  such  variations  in  intensity  would  leave  us  liable  to  eonfonnd 
more  vivid  representations  in  the  distance  with  fainter  ones  nearer  the 
present,  hut  from  this  mistake  the  temporal  signs  save  us;  where  the 
memory-continuum  is  imperfect  such  mistakes  continually  occur.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  these  variations  are  slight  and  imperceptible,  though 
the  memory -contfaiuum  preserves  the  order  of  events  intact,  we  have  still  no 
such  distinct  appreciation  of  comparotive distance  in  tlmeas  wehave  nearer 
to  the  present,  where  these  perceptive  effects  are  considerable.  .  .  .  Locke 
speaks  of  our  ideas  succeeding  each  other  '  at  certain  distances  not  much 
unlike  the  images  in  the  inside  of  a  lantern  turned  round  by  the  heiit  of  a 
cjindle.'and  'guesses'  that  'this  appearance  of  theirs  in  train  vnrie^  not 
very  much  in  a  waking  man.'    Note  what  is  tliis  '  dintance  '  that  ntjxiratet 
afrmk  6,  hfnm  e,  ami  mw^;  and  what  means  have  we  of  knowing  that  it 
is  tolerably  constant  in  waking  life?  It  it,  pnbablift  ikai,  Ms  rmiduum  tf 
tfuUsA  I  haw  eaUed  a  temporal  sign;  ar.  in  other  vfordif  U  is  the  movement  cf 
attention  from  a  to  b.''   Nevertheh-ss.  Mr.  Ward  does  not  call  our  feeling 
of  this  movement  of  attention  the  orirjinaL  of  our  feeling  of  time,  or  its 
brain-process  the  brain-process  which  directly  causes  us  to  perceive  time. 
He  says,  a  moment  later,  that  "  though  the  Hxatiun  of  attention  dues  of 
oimise  really  ooeupy  time^  it  hi  probably  not  in  the  first  instance  perceived 
aa  time— i.e.  as  oootlnuoos '  protenslty,'  to  use  a  term  of  Hamilton's— but 
as  intensity.   Thus,  if  this  supposition  be  true,  there  is  an  element  in  our 
concrete  time- perceptions  which  has  no  place  in  our  abstract  conception  of 
Time.  In  Time  physically  conceived  there  is  no  trace  of  intensity ;  in  time 
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The  phenomena  of  *8Qinmation  of  stimiili  *  in  the  nerrons 
system  prove  that  each  stbnnlns  leaves  some  latent  activify 

psychically  experienced,  duration  is  ]irimftrily  an  intensive  magnitude,  and 
so  far  literally  a  perception."    Its  '  original '  is,  then,  if  I  understand  Mr. 
Ward,  something  like  &  feeling  whirl)  nrcompjinies,  as  pleasure  and  pain 
may  accompany,  the  movemeuU>  of  atu-uliou.    Its  brain-process  must,  it 
wimki  leem,  be  anindlated  in  general  t}  pe  to  the  bnln-iROceawB  of  plenrarp 
nnd  pain.  Such  would  aeem  move  or  lea  oonadoiuly  to  be  Mr.  Wardli 
own  view,  for  he  says :  "  Everybody  knowi  what  it  is  to  be  distracted  bja 
rapid  sucoesaion  of  varied  impressions,  and  equally  what  it  is  to  be  wearied 
by  the  slow  and  monotonous  recurrence  of  tlu-  same  impressions.  Now 
these  '  feelings  '  of  distraction  and  tedium  owe  their  characteristic  tpialities 
to  movements  of  attention.    In  the  first,  uilention  is  kept  inces^utly  on 
the  move  ;  before  it  is  accommodated  to  a,  it  is  disturbed  by  the  sudden- 
oen»  intensity,  and  novelty  of  d  /  In  the  teoond,  it  is  kept  all  but  staUonaiy 
by  the  repeated  preaentation  of  the  same  impreeiion.  Such  extstm  and 
defect  of  enrpriaea  make  one  realize  a  fact  which  inordinary  life  is  ao 
obscure  as  to  escape  notice.    But  recent  experiments  have  set  this  fact  in  a 
more  striking  light,  and  mmle  clear  what  Locke  hml  dimly  before  his  min«i 
in  talking  of  u  certain  distance  between  the  presentations  of  a  waking  uiau 
In  estimating  very  short  periods  of  time  of  a  second  or  less,  indicated,  say. 
by  the  beats  of  a  metronome^  It  Is  found  that  there  Is  a  certain  period  for 
which  the  mean  of  a  number  of  estimates  Is  correct,  while  shorter  periods 
are  on  the  whole  over-,  and  longer  periods  under-estimated.  I  take  this  to 
be  evidence  of  the  time  occupied  in  accommodating  or  fixing  attention." 
Alluding  to  the  fact  that  a  series  of  exfK'riences,  a  b  r  d  e,  may  sih  m 
short  in  retrospect,  which  seemed  everlasting  in  passing,  he  says :  "  What 
tells  in  retrospect  is  the  series  a  bede,  etc.;  wliat  tells  iu  the  present  is  the 
intervening  U  it  U ,  etc.,  or  rather  the  orl|^nal  accommodation  of  which 
these  tempond  signs  are  the  restduum."  And  he  condudea  thoa:  "  We 
aeem  to  have  proof  that  our  perception  of  duration  rests  ultlmalcfy  upon 
quasi-motor  objects  of  varsing  intensity,  the  duration  of  which  we  do  not 
directly  experience  as  dumtion  at  all." 

Wiindt  also  thinks  that  the  interval  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  second, 
which  is  estimated  with  the  minimum  of  error,  points  to  a  connection 
between  the  time-feeling  and  the  succession  of  distinctly  '  apperceived ' 
objects  before  the  mind.  The  'assodatlon-tfane'  la  also  equal  to  about 
three  fourths  of  a  second.  This  assodatlon-tlme  he  regards  as  a  aort  of 
internal  standard  of  duration  to  w  hi(  h  we  involuntarllyassimilate  all  inter, 
vals  which  we  try  to  reproduce.  ))nnging  shorter  ones  up  to  it  and  longer 
ones  down.  [In  the  Stevens  result  we  shoulil  have  to  say  contrast  instead 
of  assiniihite,  for  the  longer  intervals  there  seem  longer,  and  the  shorter 
ones  shorter  still.]  "Singularly  enough,"  he  adds  (Physiol.  Psych,,  n. 
886),  "  this  time  Is  about  that  In  which  In  rapid  waUdng,  aoeordlng  to  the 
Webers,  our  1^  perform  their  swing.  It  seems  thus  not  unlikely  that 
both  pqrchical  constants*  that  of  the  average  speed  of  reproduction  and  that 
of  the  surest  estimation  of  time,  have  formed  themselves  under  the  Indu- 
ence  of  those  most  habitual  movements  of  the  body  which  wealsousewheu 
we  try  to  subdivide  rhythmically  longer  tracts  of  time." 
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belund  it  wbioh  only  gradnallj  passes  away.  (See  aboTe, 
pp.  83-86.)  Fsydiological  proof  of  tlie  same  fact  is 
afforded  by  those  'after-images*  wliich  we  peroeiye  when  a 

sensorial  stimnlns  is  gone.  We  may  read  off  peculiarities 
in  an  after-image,  left  by  an  object  on  the  eye,  which  we 
fiiiled  to  note  in  the  original.  We  may  *  hark  back  *  and 
take  in  the  meaning  of  a  sound  several  seconds  after  it  has 
ceased.  Delay  for  a  minute,  however,  and  the  echo  itself 
of  the  clock  or  the  question  is  mute ;  present  sensations 
liaye  banished  it  beyond  recall.  With  the  feeling  of  the 
present  thing  there  must  at  all  times  mingle  the  fading  echo 
of  all  those  other  things  which  the  previous  few  seconds 
have  supplied.  Or,  to  state  it  in  neural  terms,  there  is  at 
moment  a  cmndation  if  brain'prcoeaaes  overlapping  each 
other f  of  which  the  fainter  onee  are  the  dying  phases  of  processes 
which  but  shortly  previoiis  were  active  in  a  maximal  degree. 
The  AMOUNT  OF  THE  ovERT.ArpiNG  determines  the  feeling  of  the 
DURATION  OCCUPIED.  What  EVENTS  sliall  appear  to  occupy  the 
duration  depends  (m  jtist  what  processe.s  the  overlapping  pro- 
cesses are.  We  know  so  little  of  the  intimate  nature  of  the 
brain's  activity  that  even  where  a  sensation  monotonously 
endures,  we  cannot  sSy  that  the  earlier  moments  of  it  do 

Finally,  Prof.  Mach  makes  a  suggestiou  more  specific  still.  After  say- 
ing very  rightly  tiiat  we  have  a  real  aeruaHon  of  time— how  otherwise  should 
we  identify  two  entirely  different  ain  as  hebkg  played  in  the  tame  '  time '  t 
how  diittngolfh  to  memoiy  the  Urst  stroke  of  the  clock  from  the  aeoond* 
unlev  to  each  there  clove  Its  special  time-senntion,  which  revived  with  itf 
— lie  says  "  it  Is  probable  that  this  feeling  is  connected  with  that  organic 
cormimption  which  is  necesMnrily  linked  with  the  production  of  conscious- 
ness, and  that  the  time  which  we  feel  is  probably  due  to  the  [mechauiatl  ?] 
tpark  of  [the  process  of  ?]  attention.  When  atteotioo  is  strained,  time  seems 
long;  dming  easy  occupation,  short,  etc.  .  .  .  The  fatigue  of  theoigan  of 
oonadousnen,  aa  long  aa  we  wake,  continually  increases,  and  the  work  of 
attention  augments  as  continually.  Those  impressions  which  are  conjoined 
with  a  greater  amount  of  work  of  attention  appear  to  us  a.s  the  later."  The 
apparent  relative  displacement  of  certain  simultAneous  events  and  certain 
anachronisms  of  dreams  are  held  by  Mach  to  be  easily  explicable  as  effects 
of  a  splitting  of  the  attention  between  two  objects,  one  of  which  consumes 
most  of  it  (Beltrftge  aur  Analyse  der  Bmpflndungeu,  p.  108  foil.).  Hachli 
theory  seems  worthy  of  being  better  worked  out.  It  is  haid  to  say  now 
whether  he,  Ward,  and  Wundt  mean  at  bottom  the  same  thing  or  not  The 
theoty  advanced  in  my  own  text,  it  will  be  remarked,  does  not  pretend  to 
bean  explanation,  but  only  an  elementary  stutement  of  the  'law'  which 
makes  us  aware  of  time.   The  Uecbartiau  mythology  purports  to  ea^^tain 
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not  leftTtt  fading  proeenes  behind  whieh  ooexirt  with  iho0» 
of  the  present  momenl  DwraHon  and  evewU  togdher  form 
our  intuUion  of  ike  tpedom  preaaU  wUh  its  emtaU,*  Wh§ 
snoh  an  intuition  should  lesnlt  from  sneh  a  oombination  of 
brain-prooeaaes  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  All  I  aim  ai  ia  to 
state  tiie  moat  demaiM  loim  of  the  psjcho-phjaical  con- 
jimction. 

I  have  assiiiiHHl  that  the  brain-processes  are  sensational 
ones.  Processes  of  active  attention  (see  Mr.  Ward's  account 
in  the  long  foot-note)  will  leave  similar  fading  brain-pro- 
cesses behind.  If  the  mental  processes  are  conoeptualy  a 
complication  is  introduced  of  which  I  will  in  a  moment 
speak.  Meanwliilo,  still  speaking  of  sensational  prooesaesi  a 
remark  of  Wundt's  will  throw  additional  light  on  the 
account  I  give.  As  is  known,  Wundt  and  others  have 
proved  that  eyery  act  of  perception  of  a  sensorial  stimnlna 
takes  an  appreciable  time.  When  two  different  stimuli — 
e.g.  a  sight  and  a  sound — are  given  at  once  or  nearly  at 
once,  we  have  difficulty  in  attending  to  both,  and  may 
wrongly  judge  their  interval,  or  even  invert  their  order. 
Now,  as  the  result  of  his  ex})erinients  on  such  stimuli^ 
Wundt  lays  down  this  law :  t  that  of  the  three  poaaible  de» 
terminations  we  may  make  of  their  order — 

« namely,  simultaneity,  contlniiciu  transition,  and  disoontinuous  tran- 
gition— only  the  Ant  and  last  are  realised,  mvtr  tfiB  MoomL  InTari* 
ably,  when  we  fail  to  perceive  the  impressions  as  simnltaaeooa,  we 
notice  a  shorter  or  longer  empty  time  between  them,  whMi  teems  t» 
correspond  to  the  einking  of  one  of  the  ideas  and  to  the  rioe  qf  the 
other.  .  .  .  For  our  attention  may  share  itself  equally  between  the 
two  impressions,  which  will  then  compose  one  total  percept  [and  be 
simaltaneonsly  feltj;  or  it  may  be  so  adapted  to  one  event  as  to  oanse 


*  Tt  would  be  rash  to  say  definitely  just  how  many  seconds  lon^  this 
specious  present  must  needs  be,  for  prcx-esses  fade  *  asymptotically,' and 
the  distinctly  intuited  present  merges  into  a  penumbra  of  mere  dim  recent^ 
before  It  tnnis  into  the  past  whleh  is  simply  rcprodnoed  and  ooaeeived. 
Many  a  thing  which  we  do  not  distinctly  date  by  lateradatfaig  it  In  a  place 
between  two  other  things  will,  nererthelesfl^  come  to  us  with  this  feeling  of 
belonging  to  a  near  past.  This  sense  of  recency  is  a  feeling  t^ii  generii,  and 
may  affect  things  that  happened  hours  ago.  It  would  .'^cem  to  show  that 
their  brain-processes  are  still  in  a  state  modified  by  the  foregoing  excite 
ment,  still  in  a  '  fading  '  phase,  in  spite  of  tiie  long  interval. 

t  PhysioL  F^ch.,  n.  MS. 
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to  be  peroaiyed  ianedinkely,  and  then  the  aeoond  event  ean  be  per- 
oeired  only  after  a  oertain  time  of  latency,  during  which  the  attention 
reaches  its  effective  magltnnin  for  it  and  diminiahea  for  the  flret  event. 
In  this  case  the  events  are  perceived  an  ttvo,  and  in  successive  order — 
that  is,  as  separated  by  a  time-in t<>rval  in  which  attention  is  not  sufficient- 
ly accommodated  to  either  to  bring  a  distinct  perception  about.  .  .  . 
While  we  are  hurrying  from  one  to  the  other,  everything  between  them 
vanishes  in  the  twilight  of  general  consciousness,"* 

One  m%ht  call  this  the  Urn  cf  dMCoMnwnis  mtooe89um  m 
tUne^  qfpffoepU  to  whioh  m  canmoi  ecMy  (xUend  at  once.  Each 
percept  then  xeqnires  a  separate  brain-prooess ;  and  when 
one  brain-proceas  is  at  its  mazimum^  tiie  other  wonld  ap- 
pear  perforce  to  be  in  either  a  waning  or  a  waxing  phase. 
If  our  theory  of  the  time-feeling  be  true,  empty  time  must 
then  subjectively  appear  to  soi)arate  the  two  percepts,  no 
matter  how  close  together  they  may  <)l>j»>ctively  be  ;  for, 
accordiug  to  that  theory,  the  feeling  of  a  time-duration  is 
the  immediate  effect  of  such  an  overlapping  of  braJn-pro- 

*I  leave  my  text  as  It  was  printed  before  MOnsterberg's  es^y  appeared 
(see  above  page  680,  note).  He  denies  tliat  we  measun  any  but  minimal 
durations  by  the  amount  of  ftuling  in  the  ideational  prooenes,  and  talks 
almost  exclusively  of  onr  feelings  of  muscular  tension  in  his  account, 

whereas  T  have  made  no  mention  of  such  things  in  mine.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, S(*e  Umt  there  is  any  coiitlict  Ixjtween  what  he  and  I  suggest.  I  nm 
mainly  conrrrni'd  with  the  consciousness  of  duration  regarded  as  a  specilic 
sort  uf  object,  he  iscoucenied  with  this  object's  measuremeut  exclusively. 
Vselings  of  tension  might  be  tlie  meansof  themeasufement,  whilitoverlsip- 
plagprooeiMa  of  any  and  eveiy  kind  gave  the  object  to  be  measuied.  The 
■ooommodative  and  respiratoiy  movements  from  which  the  feelings  of 
tension  come  form  regularly  recurring  sensations  divided  by  their  '  phases ' 
into  Intervals  as  definite  as  those  by  which  a  yardstick  is  divided  by  the 
marks  upon  its  length.  . 

Leta>,  a*,  a*,  be  homologous  phases  in  four  successive  movenu  nts 
of  this  kind.  If  "four  outer  stimuli  1»  2,  8,  4,  coincide  each  with  one  of 
these  sucoeaslve  phases,  then  their  '  distances  apart '  are  felt  as  tgual,  other- 
wise not.  But  there  ii  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  the  mere  over- 
lapping of  the  brain-process  of  2  by  the  fading  process  of  1,  or  that  of  8  by 
that  of  2,  etc.,  does  not  give  the  chnrncUristie  (f^ttality  of  w/i/e/j^  which  we 
etM  'distance  apart  '  in  this  experience,  and  which  by  aid  of  the  muscular 
feelings  gets  judged  to  be  equal.  Doubtless  the  mus<;ular  feelings  can 
give  us  the  object  'time'  as  well  as  its  measure,  because  their  earlier 
phnuB  leave  fiuling  sensations  which  constantly  overlap  the  vivid  sensatkm 
of  the  present  phase.  But  it  would  be  contmiy  to  analogy  to  suppose  that 
they  should  be  the  only  experiences  which  give  this  object.  I  do  not 
understand  Herr  MQnsterberg  to  claim  this  for  them.  He  takes  our 
mm  of  time  for  granted,  and  only  discusses  its  measurement. 
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cesses  of  different  phase — wherever  and  from  whatevei 
cause  it  may  occur.  • 

To  pass,  now,  to  conceptual  processes :  Suppose  I  think 
of  the  Creation,  then  of  the  Christian  era,  then  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  all  within  a  few  seconds.  These  matters  haye 
their  dates  far  outside  the  specious  present  The  pro- 
cesses by  which  I  think  them,  however,  all  overlap.  What 
events,  then,  does  the  specious  present  seem  to  contain  ? 
Simply  my  successive  acts  of  thinking  these  long-past 
things,  not  the  long-past  things  themselves.  As  the  in- 
stantly-present thought  may  be  of  a  long-past  thing,  so  the 
just-past  thought  may  be  of  another  long-past  thing.  When 
a  long-past  event  is  reproduced  in  memory  and  conceived 
with  its  date,  the  reproduction  and  conceiving  traverse  the 
specious  present  The  immediate  content  of  the  latter  is 
thus  all  my  direct  experiences,  whether  subjective  or  ob- 
jective. Some  of  these  meanwhile  may*  be  representative  of 
other  experiences  indefinitely  remote. 

The  number  of  these  direct  experiences  which  the 
specious  present  and  immediately-intuited  past  may  em- 
brace measures  the  extent  of  our  '  primary,*  as  Exner  calls 
it,  or,  as  Richet  calls  it,  of  our  *  elementary  *  memory.*  The 
sensation  resultant  from  the  overlapping  is  that  of  the 
duration  which  the  experiences  seem  to  fill.  As  is  the  num- 
ber of  any  larger  set  of  events  to  that  of  these  experiences, 
so  we  suppose  is  the  length  of  that  duration  to  this  duration. 
But  of  the  longer  duration  we  have  no  direct  *  realizing 
sense.*  The  variations  in  our  appreciation  of  the  same 
amount  of  real  time  may  possibly  be  explained  by  altera- 
tions in  the  rate  of  fading  in  the  images,  producing  changes 
in  the  complication  of  superposed  processes,  to  which 
changes  changed  states  of  consciousness  may  correspond. 
But  however  long  tvemay  conceive  a  space  of  time  to  be,  the 
objective  amount  of  it  which  is  directly  perceived  at  any  one 
moment  by  us  can  never  exceed  the  scope  of  our  *  primary 
memory '  at  the  moment  in  question.f 

*  Exner  in  Hermann's  Hdbch.  d.  Physiol.,  Bd.  ii.  Thl.  n.  p.  281. 
Richet  in  Revue  Pbiloflophique,  xxi.  568  (juin,  1886).  See  the  next  chAp- 
ter.  pp.  64'i-646. 

f  I  have  spoken  of /fl/ii/ig' brain- processes  alone,  but  only  for  simplicity's 
sake.  Dairning  processes  probably  play  as  important  a  part  in  giving  the 
feeling  of  duration  to  the  specious  present. 
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We  have  every  reason  to  think  that  creatures  may  possi- 
bljr  differ  enormously  in  the  amounts  of  duration  which  they 
intuitively  feel,  and  in  the  hueness  of  the  events  that  may 
fill  it.    Von  Baer  has  indulged*  in  some  interesting  compu- 
tations of  the  effect  o£  suoh  differences  in  changing  the 
ajspect  of  Nature.    Suppose  we  were  able,  within  the  length 
of  a  aeeondy  to  note  10,000  events  distinctly,  instead  of  barely 
lOy  as  now ;  if  our  life  were  then  destined  to  hold  the  same 
number  of  impressions^  it  might  be  1000 times  as  short  We 
shonldliTe  less  than  a  month,  and  personally  know  nothing 
of  the  change  of  seasons.  If  bom  in  winter,  we  should  beliCve 
in  summer  as  we  now  believe  in  the  heats  of  the  Oarbonifer- 
OTis  era.    The  motions  of  organic  beings  would  be  so  slow 
to  our  senses  as  to  be  inferred,  not  seen.    The  sun  would 
stand  still  in  the  sky,  the  moon  be  almost  free  from  change, 
and  so  on.    But  now  reverse  the  hypothesis  and  suppose  a 
being  to  get  only  one  1000th  part  of  the  sensations  that 
we  get  in  a  given  time,  and  consequently  to  live  1000  times 
as  longi   Winters  and  summers  lAll  be  to  him  like  quarters 
of  an  hour.  Mushrooms  and  the  swifter-growing  plants  will 
shoot  into  being  so  rapidly  as  to  appear  instantaneous 
creations  ;  annual  shrubs  wOl  rise  and  fall  from  the  earth 
•  like  restlessly  boiling- water  springs ;  the  motions  of  animals 
will  be  as  in\'isible  as  are  to  us  the  movements  of  bullets 
and  cannon-balls  ;  the  sun  will  scour  throu^^h  the  sky  like 
a  meteor,  leaving  a  fiery  trail  behind  him,  etc.    That  such 
imaginary  cases  (barring  the  superhuman  longevity)  may 
be  realized  somewhere  in  the  animal  kingdom,  it  would  be 
rash  to  deny. 

**  A  gnst*8  wings/'  says  Mr.  SpcQoer,t  mako  tenor  flftoen  thousand 
■tiokeB  a  seoond.  Each  stioke  imfiUM  a  aepaiate  nervons  action.  Each 
iQon  nen'ous  action  or  change  in  a  nervous  centre  is  probably  as  ap- 
preciable by  the  gnat  as  is  a  quick  movement  of  his  arm  by  a  man. 
And  if  this,  or  anything  like  this,  is  the  fact,  then  the  time  occuj)itHi  by 
a  given  external  change,  measured  by  many  movements  in  the  one 
case,  must  seem  much  longer  than  in  the  other  case,  when  measured 
by  one  movement." 

In  hashish-intoxication  there  is  a  curious  increase  in  the 

apparent  time-perspeotiye.   We  utter  a  sentence,  and  ere 

*  Reden  (St.  Peterstowg,  1864).  TOL  I.  pp.  26(MM8. 
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the  end  is  reaohed  the  beginning  seems  abeadjto  date  from 

indelinitely  long  ago.    We  enter  a  short  street,  and  it  is 
if  we  should  never  get  to  the  end  of  it    This  alteration 
might  conceivably  result  from  an  approach  to  the  condition 
of  Von  Biiii  's  and  Spencer's  short-lived  beings.    If  our  dis- 
crimination of  sucoessions  became  ^6r-graiiied»  so  that  w« 
noted  ten  stages  in  a  prooess  where  previonslj  we  only 
noted  one ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  prooessee  iaded  t^ 
times  as  iaai  as  before ;  we  might  haye  a  specious  present 
of  the  same  snbjeotiye  length  as  now,  giTing  as  the  aame 
time-feeling  and  containing  as  many  distingnighable  sac- 
<3essiTe  eyents,  but  out  from  the  earlier  end  of  it  woold 
have  dropped  nine  tenths  of  the  real  events  it  now  contains. 
'  They  would  have  fallen  into  the  general  reservoir  of  merely 
dated  memories,  reproducible  at  will.    The  l)egiuuing  of 
our  sentences  would  have  to  be  expressly  recalled  ;  each 
word  would  appear  to  pass  through  consciousness  at  a  tenth 
of  its  usual  speed.    The  condition  would,  in  shorty  be  ex- 
actly analogous  to  the  enlargement  of  space  by  a  micro- 
scope ;  fewer  real  things  at  once  in  the  immediate  field  of 
yiew»  but  each  of  them  taking  np  more  than  its  normal 
room,  and  making  the  exolnded  ones  seem  nnnatnraUy  far 
away. 

Under  other  conditions,  processes  seem  to  fade  rajiidly 
without  the  compensating  iiR  iease  in  the  subdivisibili ty  of 
successions.  Here  the  apparent  length  of  the  specious 
present  contracts.  Consciousness  dwindles  to  a  point,  and 
loses  all  intuitive  sense  of  the  wlionce  and  whither  of  its 
path.  Express  acts  of  memory  re}) lace  rapid  bird'a^ye 
yiews.  In  my  own  case,  sometldng  like  this  occurs  in  ex- 
treme fatigue.  Long  illnesses  produce  it  Occasionally,  it 
appears  to  accompany  aphasia.*  It  would  be  yain  to  seek 

*  "The  patient  cannot  retain  the  image  of  an  object  more  Uum  » 
moment.  His  memory  is  as  short  for  sounds,  letters,  tiq-ures,  and  printed 
words.  If  we  cover  a  wriltcii  or  printed  word  with  ii  «lieel  of  pa^wr  in 
which  u  little  window  has  been  cut,  so  thai  only  the  lirst  letter  is  visible 
through  the  vrindow,  he  pronounoeB  this  letter.  If,  then,  the  sheet  is 
moved  so  as  to  cover  the  flrrt  letter  and  mmke  the  seoond  one  visible,  he  pro. 
nouncee  the  second,  but  forgets  the  first,  and  cannot  pronounce  the  finC 
and  second  together."  And  so  forth  to  the  end.  "  If  he  closes  bis  eyes  and 
diaws  his  finger  ezplorlngly  over  a  weU-known  object  like  a  knife  or  ksj. 
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to  imagine  the  exact  brain-cliange  in  any  of  these  cases. 
13  ut  we  must  admit  the  possibility  that  to  some  extent  the 
variations  of  time-estimate  between  youth  and  age,  and  ex- 
citement and  ennniy  are  due  to  such  causes,  more  immedi- 
.ate  than  to  the  one  we  assigned  some  time  ago. 

But  ivhether  our  feding  of  the  time  which  immedicUdy-past  * 
events  have  f  iled  be  of  aamdhiing  long  or  <3f  eomething  ehort^  it 
ia  not  what  it  is  beoavae  those  events  are  past,  but  beoause  iheff 
have  10  hddnd^em  processes  tekU^  are  prnent  Tothosepro- 
cesses^  however  caused,  the  nwnd  woM  iiU  respond  by  feding  a 
specious  present,  with  one  part  of  it  just  vanishing  or  vanishsd 
into  the  past  As  the  Creator  is  supposed  to  have  made 
Adam  with  a  navel — sign  of  a  birth  which  never  occurred — 
:80  He  might  instantaneously  make  a  man  with  a  brain  in 
which  were  processes  just  like  the  '  fading  '  ones  of  an  ordi- 
Bary  brain.  The  tirst  real  stimulus  after  creation  would  set 
Up  a  process  additional  to  these.  The  processes  would  over- 
lap ;  and  the  new-created  man  would  unquestionably  have 
the  feeling,  at  the  very  primal  instant  of  his  life,  of  having 
been  in  existence  alieady  some  little  space  of  time. 

he  cannot  combiue  the  separate  ini))rc-.s,sions  and  recognize  the  object.  But 
if  it  is  put  into  his  iiaud  so  that  he  cnu  .simultaneously  touch  it  with  several 
Angers,  he  namoB  It  without  difficulty.  Thts  patient  has  thua  loat  the  ca> 
padtyforgronpingauooeitive  .  .  .  impreattona  .  .  .  into  a  whole  and  per- 

-ceiving  them  as  a  whole. "  (Gra.shcy,  in  Archiv  fQr  Psychiatrie,  Bd.  xvi. 
pp.  672-673.)  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  in  such  a  patient  the  time  intuited 
was  not  clipped  ofl  like  the  impressions  it  held,  though  perhapanotsomuch 
of  it. 

I  have  myself  often  noted  a  curious  exaggeration  of  time-perspcctivo  at 
the  moment  of  a  falling  asleep.  A  person  will  be  moving  or  doing  some- 
thing in  the  room,  and  a  certain  stage  of  his  act  (whatever  it  may  be)  will  be 
my  last  waking  perception.  Then  a  subsequent  stage  will  wake  me  to  a  new 

perception.    The  two  stages  of  the  act  will  not  be  more  than  a  few  seconds 
apart ;  and  yet  it  always  seems  to  me  as  if,  between  the  earlier  and  the  later 
one.  a  long  interval  has  pa.ssed  away.    I  (ronjecturally  accoimt  for  the 
phenomenon  thus,  calling  the  two  stages  of  the  act  a  and  b  respectively  ; 
Were  I  awake,  a  would  leave  a  fading  process  in  my  seusorium  which 
would  overlap  the  process  of  b  when  the  latter  came,  and  both  would  then  ' 
appear  in  the  same  specious  present,  a  belonging  to  its  earlier  end.  But 
the  sudden  advent  of  the  brain-change  called  sleep  extinguishes  fading 
process  abruptly.    When  h  then  comes  and  wakes  me,  a  comes  hnvk.  it  is  , 
true,  but  not  as  belonging  i<j  the  specious  j)resent.    It  ha.s  to  be  specially 
revoked  in  memory.    This  mode  of  revocation  usually  characterize*  long- 
.post  things— whence  the  illusion. 

*  Again  1  omit  the  future,  merely  for  simplid^'a  sake. 
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Let  me  sum  up,  now,  by  saying  that  we  are  constantly  con- 
scious of  a  certain  duration — the  specious  present — varying 
in  length  from  a  few  seconds  to  probably  not  more  than  a 
minute,  and  that  this  duration  (with  its  content  perceived 
as  having  one  part  earlier  and  the  other  part  later)  is  the 
original  intuition  of  time.  Longer  times  are  conceived  by 
adding,  shorter  ones  by  dividing,  portions  of  this  vaguely 
bounded  unit,  and  are  habitually  thought  by  us  s^  mboli- 
cally.  Kant's  notion  of  an  intuition  of  objective  time  as  an 
infinite  necessary  continuum  has  nothing  to  support  it. 
The  came  of  the  intuition  which  we  really  have  cannot  be 
the  duration  of  our  brain-processes  or  our  mental  changes. 
That  duration  is  rather  the  object  of  the  intuition  which, 
being  realized  at  every  moment  of  such  duration,  must  be 
due  to  a  permanently  present  cause.  This  cause — probably 
the  simultaneous  presence  of  brain-processes  of  different 
phase — fluctuates ;  and  hence  a  certain  range  of  variation 
in  the  amount  of  the  intuition,  and  in  its  subdivisibility, 
accrues. 
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HEMOBY. 

In  the  last  chapter  what  concerned  us  was  the  direct  •i^''.' 
intuition  of  time.  We  found  it  limited  to  interrals  of  con- 
siderably less  than  a  minute.  Beyond  its  borders  extends 
the  immense  region  of  conoeived  time,  past  and  future,  into 
one  direction  or  another  of  which  we  mentally  project  all 
the  eyents  which  we  think  of  as  real,  and  form  a  systematic 
order  of  fhem  by  giving  to  each  a  date.  The  relation  of  con- 
ceiTed  to  intuited  time  is  just  like  that  of  the  fictitious  space 
pictured  on  the  flat  back-scene  of  a  theatre  to  the  actual 
space  of  the  stage.  The  objects  painted  on  the  latter  (trees, 
columns,  houses  in  a  receding  street,  etc.)  carry  back  the 
series  of  similar  objects  solidly  placed  upon  the  latter,  and 
we  think  we  see  things  in  a  continuous  perspective,  when 
we  really  see  thus  only  a  few  of  them  and  imagine  that  we 
see  the  rest.  The  chapter  which  lies  before  us  deals  with 
the  way  in  which  we  paint  the  remote  past,  as  it  were,  upon 
a  canvas  in  our  memory,  and  yet  often  imagine  that  we 
have  direct  yision  of  its  depth& 

The  stream  of  thought  flows  on ;  but  most  of  its  seg- 
meiits  fall  into  the  bottomless  abyss  of  oblivion.  Of  some, 
no  memtny  survives  the  instant  of  their  passage.  Of  others, 
it  is  confined  to  a  few  moments,  liours,  or  days.  Others, 
again,  leave  vf^stiges  which  are  indestructible,  and  by  means 
of  which  they  may  be  recalled  as  long  as  life  endures.  Can 
we  explain  these  differences? 

PBIMABY  MEMORY. 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  for  a  state  of  mind 
to  9UTvive  in  memory  it  must  have  endwred/cr  a  certain  length 
^  time,  Zxl  other  words,  it  must  be  what  I  call  a  substan- 
tiye  state.  P^positional  and  conjunctiTal  states  of  mind 
are  not  remembered  as  independent  facts — we  cannot  recall 
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just  how  we  felt  when  we  said  *  how  *  or  *  notwithstanding.' 
Our  consciousness  of  these  transitive  states  is  shut  up  to 
their  own  moment — hence  one  difficulty  in  introspective 
psychologizing. 

Any  state  of  mind  which  is  shut  up  to  its  own  moment 
and  fails  to  become  an  object  for  succeeding  states  of 
mind,  is  as  if  it  belonged  to  another  stceam  of  thought.  Or 
rather,  it  belongs  only  physically,  not  intellectually,  to  its 
own  stream,  forming  a  bridge  from  one  segment  of  it  to 
another,  but  not  being  appropriated  inwardly  by  former  seg- 
ments or  appearing  as  part  of  the  empirical  self,  in  the 
manner  explained  in  Chapter  X.  All  the  intellectual  value 
for  us  of  a  state  of  mind  depends  on  our  after-memorj^  of  it 
Only  then  is  it  combined  in  a  system  and  knowingly  made 
to  contribute  to  a  result.  Only  then  does  it  count  for  us. 
So  that  the  effective  coTisctousnesa  toe  have  of  our  states  is  the 
after-conscioufinesa  ;  and  the  more  of  this  there  is,  the  more 
influence  does  the  original  state  have,  and  the  more  perma- 
nent a  factor  is  it  of  our  world.  An  indelibly-imprinted 
pain  may  color  a  life  ;  but,  as  Professor  Richet  says : 

**  To  suffer  for  only  a  hundredth  of  a  second  is  not  to  suffer  at  all ; 
and  for  my  part  I  would  readily  agree  to  undergo  a  pain,  however  acat« 
and  intense  it  might  be,  provided  it  should  last  only  a  hundredth  of  a 
second,  and  leave  after  it  neither  reverberation  nor  recall."  ♦ 

Not  that  a  momentary  state  of  consciousness  need  be 
practically  resultless.  Far  from  it :  such  a  state,  though 
absolutely  unremembered,  might  at  its  own  moment  deter- 
mine the  transition  of  our  thinking  in  a  vital  way,  and  de- 
cide our  action  irrevocably. f    But  the  idea  of  it  could  not 

*  L'Homme  et  rintelligence,  p.  82. 

f  Professor  Richet  has  therefore  no  right  to  say,  as  he  does  in  another 
place  (Revue  Philosophique,  xxi.  570):  "  Without  memory  no  oontrioia 
MTWition,  ttithout  memory  no  eonseiouMnens."  All  he  is  entitled  to  savis: 
"Without  memory  no  consciousness  known  outside  of  itself."  Of  the 
sort  of  consciousness  that  is  an  object  for  later  states,  and  becomes  as  it 
were  permanent,  he  gives  a  good  example:  "  Who  of  us.  alas  !  has  not  ex- 
perienced a  bitter  and  profound  grief,  the  Immense  laceration  cause/by  the 
death  of  .some  cherished  fellow-being?  Well,  in  these  great  griefs  the 
present  endures  neither  for  a  ndnute,  for  an  hour,  nor  for  a  day,  but  for 
weeks  and  months.  The  memory  of  the  cruel  moment  will  not  efface 
itaelf  from  consciousness.   It  disappears  not,  but  remains  liviDg,  preseot. 
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afterioards  determine  transition  and  action,  its  content 
could  not  be  conceived  as  one  of  the  mind's  permanent 
meanings :  that  is  all  I  mean  bj  saying  that  its  intellectual 
value  lies  in  after-memory. 

As  a  mle  sensations  outlast  for  some  little  time  the  ob- 
jective stimnlus  which  occasioned  them.  This  phenomenon 
is  the  groond  of  those  ^after-images '  which  are  familiar  in 
the  physiology  of  the  sense-organs.  If  we  open  our  eyes 
instantaneously  upon  a  scene,  and  then  shroud  them  in 
complete  darkness,  it  will  be  as  if  we  saw  the  scene  in  ghostly 
light  through  the  dark  screen.  We  can  read  (jli'  details  in 
it  which  were  unnoticed  whilst  the  eyes  were  open.* 

In  every  sphere  of  sense,  an  intermittent  stimulus,  often 
enough  repeated,  produces  a  continuous  sensation.  This 
is  because  the  after-image  of  the  impression  just  gone  by 
blends  with  the  new  impression  coming  in.  The  effects  of 
stimuli  may  thus  be  superposed  upon  each  other  many 
stages  deep,  the  total  result  in  consciousnem  being  an  in- 
-crease  in  tiie  feeling's  intensity,  and  in  all  probability,  as 
we  saw  in  the  last  chapter,  an  elementary  sense  of  the  lapse 
•of  time  (see  p.  635). 


•coexisting  with  the  multitude  of  other  sensations  which  are  juxtaposed  in 
consciousness  alongside  of  thia  one  penliteiit  emotioD  which  is  felt  always 
•fa  the  preaept  tenae.  A  lonj;  time  ia  needed  ere  we  can  attain  loforgettlog 
it,  era  we  can  make  tt  enter  Into  the  paat.  finvl  lakH  Itlattt  arvndb." 

*  Tins  is  the  primary  po«;{t?vp  nffor  imairo.  Accordinpr  to  Tlolmholtz. 
one  third  of  a  second  is  the  most  favorable  lenirtb  of  exposure  to  the  litjht 
for  producing  it.  Loncrer  expo<»ure.  oomplicated  by  subsequent  admission 
of  light  to  the  eye,  results  in  the  onliuary  negative  and  complementary 
tflCT'lmagei.  witb  tlieir  dianges,  wbfcb  may  (if  tiie  original  Impresakm 
wai  lirOIIant  and  the  fliatlon  long)  last  for  many  minutes.  Flechner  giTea 
the  name  of  memorv-after  imafres  (Psychophyslk,  n.  492)  to  the  inatan- 
taneons  positive  effects,  and  disiin  jrtiishes  them  from  ordinary  after- images 
by  the  followinp:  characters:  1)  Their  oriirinals  must  have  been  attended 
to,  only  such  parts  of  a  compound  original  as  have  been  attended  to  ap- 
pearing. This  is  not  the  case  in  common  visual  after  images.  2)  The 
atrain  of  attention  towards  them  Is  inward,  as  In  ordinary  remembering, 
not  ontwaid,  aa  In  olMerrtng  a  common  afteT'Image.  8)  A  diort  flntlon 
cf  the  original  la  better  for  tbe  memovy-after-lmagA,  a  long  one  for  the 
cnllnaTy  after-image.  4)  The  colors  of  the  memoiy-altor-image  are 
never  oomplementaiy  of  thoae  of  tbe  orlginaL 
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Ener  writes: 

"  Impressions  to  which  we  are  inattentive  leave  so  brief  an  image  ic 
the  memory  that  it  is  usually  overlooked.    When  dwply  abeorlx-d.  we 
do  not  hear  the  clock  strike.    But  our  attentiou  may  awake  after  the 
strikiug  has  ceajied,  and  we  may  then  count  off  the  strokes.    Such  f  i- 
amples  are  often  found  in  daily  life.    We  can  ah>o  prove  the  e istet.C'e 
of  this  primary  menutry-image^  as  it  may  be  called,  in  another  person, 
even  when  Ms  attentioii  Is  oompletely  abeorM  elsewhere.  Ask  soiut^ 
one,  e.g.,  to  eonnt  the  lines  of  a  printed  page  as  fast  as  he  oaii«  and 
whilst  this  is  going  on  walk  a  few  steps  abont  the  room.  Then,  whee 
the  penon  has  done  counting,  ask  him  where  joo  stood.    He  win 
always  replj  quite  definitely  that  you  have  walked.   Anah^gona  eiqperi- ' 
ments  may  be  made  with  vision.   This  primary  mrmory  imajti  is*  | 
wli^her  attention  have  l^een  turned  to  the  impression  or  not,  an  ex- 
tremely lively  on»'.  hut  is  subjectively  quite  distinct  from  every  sort  of  ' 
after-imago  or  hallucinaticai.  ...  It  vanishes,  if  not  caught  by  atten- 
tion, in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds.  Even  when  the  original  impresssicMi 
IS  attended  to,  the  liveliness  of  its  image  in  memory  fades  fasc**  * 

The  physical  condition  in  tiie  nerve-tisaiie  of  tfaiB  pri- 
mary memory  is  called  by  Bichet '  elementary  memory.*  f  I 
much  prefer  to  reserve  the  word  memory  for  the  conscioiis 

pheiionieiion.    What  happens  iu  the  nerve-tissue  is  but  an 
example  of  that  plasticity  or  of  semi-inertness,  yielding 
to  chan^^r',  ]>ut  not  yielding  instantly  or  wholly,  and  never 
qnite  recovering  the  original  form,  which,  in  Chapter  wp 
saw  to  be  the  <_noundwork  of  habit.   Elementary  haiAi 
would  be  the  better  name  for  what  Professor  Richet  means. 
Well,  the  first  manifestation  of  elementary  habit  is  the 
slow  dying  away  of  an  impressed  movement  on  the  neural 
matter,  and  its  first  effect  in  consciousness  is  this  so-called 
elementary  memory.    But  what  elementary  memory  makes 
us  aware  of  is  tlie  just  past.    The  objects  we  feel  in  this 
directly  intuited  past  differ  from  properly  recollected  ob- 
jects.   An  object  which  is  recollected,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  that  term,  is  one  which  has  been  absent  from  conscious- 
ness altogether,  and  now  revives  anew.  It  is  brought  back, 
recalled,  fished  up,  so  to  spealc,  from  a  reservoir  in  which, 
with  countless  other  objects,  it  lay  buried  and  lost  from 
view.   But  an  object  of  primary  memory  is  not  thus 


«  Hermann's  Hdln  h.,  n.  2. 883. 
t  Bev.  PhikM., 
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I3  ronght  back  ;  it  never  was  lost ;  its  date  was  never  cnt 
<  >lf  in  consciousness  from  that  of  the  immediately  present 
moment.    In  fact  it  comes  to  us  as  belonging  to  the  rear- 
^'ard  portion  of  the  present  space  of  time,  and  not  to  the  .  * 
<^eiiiiine  past    In  the  last  chapter  we  saw  that  the  por- 
-fcion  of  time  whioh  we  directly  intuit  has  a  breadth  of 
several  seoonds,  a  rearward  and  a  forward  end,  and  may  be 
<5Alled  the  spemons  present.   All  stimuli  whose  first  nerre- 
-vibraiions  have  not  yet  oeased  seem  to  be  eonditions  of 
our  getting  this  feeling  of  the  spedoiis  present.  They  give 
rise  to  objects  which  appear  to  the  mind  as  events  just 
past.* 

"When  we  have  l)een  exposed  to  an  unusual  stimulus  for 
many  minutes  or  hours,  a  nervous  process  is  set  ilp  which 
results  in  the  haunting  of  consciousness  l)y  the  impression 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.    The  tactile  and  muscular  feel- 
ings of  a  day  of  skating  or  riding,  after  long  disuse  of 
the  exercise,  will  come  back  to  us  all  through  the  night. 
Images  of  the  field  of  view  of  the  microscope  will  annoy 
the  observer  for  hours  after  an  unusually  long  sitting  at  the 
instrument  A  thread  tied  around  the  finger^  an  unusual 
constriction  in  the  clothing,  will  feel  as  if  still  there,  long 
after  they  have  been  removed.   These  revivals  (called  phe- 
nomena of  Sinnesgeddchtnisa  by  the  Germans)  have  some- 
thing periodical  in  their  nature.  +   They  show  that  profound 
rearrangements  and  slow  settlings  into  a  new  equilibrium 
are  going  on  in  the  neural  substance,  and  they  form  the 
transition  to  that  more  peculiar  and  proper  phenomenon  of 
memory,  of  which  the  rest  of  this  chapter  must  treat  The 


*  Riohel  njB :  "  The  jmient  has  a  oeitaiD  duimtloD,  a  variable  duratkm, 
MDietimes  a  mther  long  one,  whlcli  oomprehenda  all  the  time  oooapled  lijr 
the  after-reverberation  [rtUntiatement,  afler-imagej  of  a  senaatioil.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  reverberation  of  an  electric  shock  within  our  nerves  lasts 
ten  minutes,  for  that  electric  shwk  there  is  a  present  of  ten  tniiiutcs.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  feebler  sensation  will  have  a  shorter  present,  iiiii  in 
every  case,  for  a  conscious  sensation  [1  should  say  for  a  remembered  sensa* 
tion]  to  occur,  there  must  be  a  preaent  of  a  certain  duration,  of  a  few  aec* 
cods  at  leaat."  We  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  that  it  ia  hard  to  trace  the 
backward  limits  of  this  immediately  intuited  duration,  or  specious  present. 
The  figures  which  M.  Richet  supposes  appear  to  be  considerably  too  large. 

f  Cf.  Fechner,  Psychopbysik,  11.  499. 
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first  condition  which  makes  a  thing  susceptible  of  recall 
after  it  has  been  forgotten  is  that  the  original  impression 
of  it  should  have  been  prolonged  enough  to  give  rise  to  a 
recurrent  image  of  it,  as  distinguished  from  one  of  those  pri- 
mary after-images  which  very  fleeting  impressions  may 
leave  behind,  and  which  contain  in  themselves  no  guarantee 
that  they  will  ever  come  back  after  ha\'ing  once  faded  away.* 
A  certain  length  of  stimulation  seems  demanded  by  the 
inertia  of  the  nerve-substance.  Exposed  to  a  shorter  in- 
fluence, its  modification  fails  to  'set/  and  it  retains  no 
effective  tendency  to  fall  again  into  the  same  form  of  vibra- 
tion at  which  the  original  feeling  was  due.  This,  as  I 
said  at  the  outset,  may  be  the  reason  why  only  *  substantive  * 
and  not  *  transitive*  states  of  mind  are  as  a  rule  recol- 
lected, at  least  as  independent  things.  The  transitive  states 
pass  by  too  quickly. 

ANAIiYSIS  OF  THE  FHBNOMENON  OF  MEMOBT. 

Memory  proper,  or  secondary  memory  as  it  might  be 
styled,  is  the  knowledge  of  a  former  state  of  mind  after  it 
has  already  once  dropped  from  consciousness ;  or  rather  it 
is  the  knowledge  of  an  events  or  fact,  of  which  meantime  we 
have  not  been  thinking,  tcith  the  additional  consciousness  thai 
we  have  thottght  or  experienced  it  be/ore. 

*  The  primary  after-image  itself  cannot  be  utilized  if  the  stimulus  is  too 
brief.  Mr.  Cattell  found  (Psychologlsche  Sludien,  iii.  p.  93  ff.)  that  the 
color  of  a  light  must  fall  upon  the  eye  for  a  period  varying  from  0.00275 
to  0.006  of  a  second,  in  order  to  be  recognized  for  what  it  la.  L#eliers 
of  the  alphabet  and  familiar  words  require  from  0.00075  to  0.0O175 
sec. — truly  an  interval  extremely  short.  Some  letters,  E  for  example,  are 
harder  than  others.  In  1871  Ilelniholtz  and  Baxt  had  ascertained  that 
when  an  impression  was  immediately  followed  by  another,  the  latter 
quenched  the  former  and  prevented  it  from  Iwing  known  to  later  conscious- 
ness. The  first  stimulus  was  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  second  a  bright 
white  disk.  "  With  an  interval  of  0.004H  sec.  between  the  two  exciu* 
tions  [I  copy  here  the  alwtract  in  Lndd's  Physiological  Psychology,  p.  480], 
the  disk  apix'ared  as  scan-ely  a  tmcL-  of  a  weak  shimmer  ;  with  an  interval 
of  0.00t)6  sec,  letters  appeared  in  the  shimmer — one  or  two  which  could 
be  partially  recognized  when  the  iiilcrv;il  increased  to  0  0144  sec.  When 
the  interval  was  made  0.0192  sec  the  objects  were  a  little  more  clearly 
discerned  ;  at  0.00336  sec.  four  letters  could  l»e  well  recognizeii ;  at  0  0432 
sec,  five  letters  ;  and  at  0.0528  .sec.  all  the  letters  could  be  read."  (Pflager's 
Archiv,  iv.  825  ff.) 
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The  first  element  which  Bueh  a  knowledge  inyolTSS  would 
seem  to  be  the  xe^val  in  the  mind  of  an  image  or  copy  of 
the  original  e^eni*  And  it  is  an  assumption  made  by 
many  writers t  that  the  reTival  of  an  image  is  all  that  is 

needed  to  constitnte  the  memory  of  the  original  occurrence, 
fiut  such  a  revival  is  ob^dously  not  a  viemory,  whatever  else 
it  may  be ;  it  is  simply  a  duplicate,  a  second  event,  having 
absolutely  no  connection  with  tlie  first  event  except  that  it 
happens  to  resemble  it.    The  clock  strikes  to-day ;  it  struck 
yesterday ;  and  may  strike  a  million  times  ere  it  wears  out. 
The  rain  poors  through  the  gutter  this  week ;  it  did  so  last 
week ;  and  will  do  so  in  acBcida  wBcuUmm,   But  does  the 
present  olooknatroke  become  aware  of  the  past  ones,  or  the 
present  stream  recoUeet  the  past  stream,  because  they  repeat 
and  resemble  them  ?  Assuredly  not   And  let  it  not  be  said 
that  this  is  because  clock-strokes  and  gutters  are  physical 
and  not  psychical  objects  ;  for  psychical  objects  (sensations 
for  example)  simply  recurring  in  successive  editions  will 
remember  each  other  on  that  account  no  more  than  clock- 
strokes  do.    No  memory  is  involved  in  the  mere  fact  of  re* 
enrrenoe.   The  snooessiTe  editions  of  a  feeling  are  so  many 


*  When  the  pMt  Is  recalled  qnnbollcany,  or  oonoeptually  only.  It  la 

true  that  no  such  copy  need  betlM^  In  no  sort  of  conceptual  knowledge 
is  it  requisite  that  definitely  resembling  images  be  there  frf  pp.  471  ff.). 
But  as  all  conceptual  knowledge  stands  for  intuitive  knowledge,  find  trnni- 
nates  therein,  I  abstract  from  this  complication,  and  confine  myself  to  lliose 
memories  in  which  the  past  is  directly  imaged  in  the  mind,  or,  as  we  Siiy, 
intuitiyely  known. 

f  E.g.  Spepoer,  Paychology,  i.  p.  448.  How  do  the  believert  in  the 
auffldency  of  the  'image'  formulate  the  cases  where  we  remember  that* 
something  did  not  happen— that  we  did  not  wind  our  watch,  did  not  lock 
the  door,  etc.  ?   It  is  very  hurd  to  account  for  these  memories  of  omis- 
sion.  The  image  of  winding  tlie  watcli  is  just  as  present  to  my  mind  now 
when  I  remember  that  I  did  not  wind  it  as  if  I  remembered  that  I  did. 
It  must  be  a  diilerence  in  the  mode  of  feeling  the  image  which  leads  me 
to  Bodi  different  conclusions  in  the  two  cases.  When  I  remember  that  I 
did  wind  it,  I  feel  it  grown  together  with  its  associates  of  past  date  and 
place.  When  I  remember  thai  I  did  not,  it  keeps  aloof  ;  the  associates  fuse 
with  each  other,  but  not  with  it.    This  sense  of  fusion,  of  the  belonging 
together  of  things,  is  a  most  subtle  relation  ;  the  sense  of  non-fusion  is 
an  equally  subtle  one.    Both  relations  demand  most  complex  mental  pro- 
cesses to  know  them,  processes  quite  dilTerent  from  that  mere  presence  or 
absence  of  an  image  whkh  does  such  service  in  the  cruder  books. 
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independent  events,  each  snng  in  its  own  skiiL  Yesterdaj's 
feeling  is  dead  and  buried;  and  the  preaenoe  of  to-daj'a  la 
no  reaaon  why  it  ahonld  zeanacitate.  A  farther  oondLtion 
ia  required  before  the  pzeaent  image  oan  be  held  to  fltaiftd 
for  a  pa&t  imqinaL  i 

Tb at  condition  is  that  the  fact  imaged  be  expresdy  r^erred  ' 
to  the  pasty  thought  as  in  the  pint.    But  how  cau  we  think 
a  thing  as  in  the  past,  except  by  thinking  of  the  past  t<>-  ! 
gether  with  the  thing,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  two  ?    And  | 
how  can  we  think  of  the  past  ?    In  the  chapter  on  Time-per-  j 
caption  we  have  seen  that  our  intuitiYe  or  immediate  oon- 
acionsness  of  pastness  hardly  carries  us  more  than  a  few 
aeconda  backward  of  the  present  instant  of  time.  Remoter 
dates  are  conceiyed*  not  perceived;  known  symbolical! j  by 
names,  snch  as  '  last  week,'  *  1860 ; '  or  thonght  of  by  events 
which  happened  in  them,  as  the  year  in  which  we  attended 
aach  a  school,  or  met  with  snch  a  loss. — So  that  if  we  wish 
to  think  of  a  particular  past  epoch,we  must  think  of  a  name 
or  other  symbol,  or  eLse  of  certain  concrete  events,  assoeiat^ed 
therewithal.    Both  must  be  thought  of,      think  the  past 
epoch  adequately.    And  to  '  refer '  any  special  fact  to  the 
paJit  epoch  is  to  think  that  fact  with  the  names  and  events 
which  characterize  its  date,  to  thiidc  it,  in  short,  with  a  lot 
of  contiguons  associates. 

But  even  this  would  not  be  memory.  Memory  requires 
more  than  mere  dating  of  a  fact  in  the  past  It  mnst  be 
dated  in  my  past  In  other  words,  I  mnst  think  that  I  di- 
rectly experienced  its  occnrxence.  It  mnst  have  that 
'waimth  and  intimacy'  which  were  so  often  spoken  of  in 
the  chapter  on  the  Self,  as  characterizing  all  experiences 
'appropriated'  l)y  tlie  thinker  as  his  own. 

A  general  feeling  of  the  ])ast  direction  in  time,  then,  a 
particular  date  conceived  as  lying  along  that  direction,  and 
defined  by  its  name  or  phenomenal  contents,  an  event  im- 
agined as  located  therein,  and  owned  as  ])art  of  my  ex- 
perience,—such  are  the  elements  of  every  act  of  memofy. 

It  follows  that  what  we  began  by  calling  the  *  image,*  or 
'  copy,'  of  the  fact  in  the  mind,  is  really  not  there  at  all  in 
that  simple  shape,  as  a  separate  '  idea.'  Or  at  least,  if  it  be 
there  as  a  separate  idea,  no  memory  will  go  with  it  What 
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memory  goes  wHih  is,  cm  the  ooniraiy^  a  Yerj  complex  rep- 
resenifttion,  tbat  of  tbe  fact  to  be  recalled  plw  its  assoeiateB, 

the  whole  forming  one  *  object  *  (as  explained  on  page  275, 
Chapter  IX),  known  in  one  integral  pulse  of  consciousness 
(as  set  forth  on  pp.  276  ff.)  and  demanding  probably  a 
vastly  more  intricate  brain -process  than  that  on  which  asxj 
simple  sensorial  image  depends. 

Most  psychologistB  have  given  a  perfectly  clear  analysis 
of  the  phenomenon  we  describe.   Christian  Wol£^  for  ex-  4 .  - . 
ttmple,  vrites : 

"  Suppose  you  have  seen  Mevius  in  the  temple,  but  now  afresh  in 
Titus*  house.  I  say  you  recognUt  Mevius,  that  is,  are  conscious  of  hav- 
ing seen  him  before,  because,  although  now  you  perceive  him  with  your 
aeDflesaloogwith  Titos' home,  yoarimaginationprodaoeB  an  image  of  him 
along  with  one  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  acts  of  your  own  mind  refleoting 
on  Mevius  in  the  temple.  HenoetheideaofMeTiiiswbiohisteprodaeedin 
sense  is  oontabied  in  another  series  of  pevoeptions  than  that  wbioh 
formerly  contained  it,  and  this  differenoe  is  the  reason  why  we  are  con- 
scious of  having  had  it  before.  .  .  .  For  whilst  now  you  see  Mevius  in 
the  house  of  Titus,  your  imagination  places  him  in  the  temple,  and 
Tenders  yon  conscious  of  the  state  of  mind  which  you  found  in  yourself 
when  you  beheld  him  there.  By  this  you  know  that  you  have  soen  him 
before,  that  is,  you  recognize  him.  But  you  recognize  him  because  his 
idea  is  now  contained  in  another  series  of  perceptions  from  that  in  which 
you  first  saw  him.'** 

Similarly  James  MUl  writes : 

"In  my  remembrance  of  George  III.,  addressing  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  there  is,  first  of  all,  the  mere  idea,  or  simple  apprehension, 
the  eoneeption,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  of  the  objects.  There  is  com- 
bined with  this,  to  make  it  memory,  my  idea  of  my  having  seen  and 
heard  those  ol^eots.  And  this  eomUnadon  is  so  close  tbat  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  sepsrate  them,  I  cannot  have  the  idea  of  George  m. ; 
his  person  and  attitude,  the  paper  he  held  in  his  hand,  the  sound  of  his 
voice  while  reading  from  it ;  without  having  the  other  idea  along  with 
it,  that  of  my  having  been  a  witness  of  the  scene.  ...  If  this  ex- 
planation of  the  caso  in  which  we  remember  sensations  is  understood, 
the  explanation  of  tlx*  case  in  which  we  romemlx^r  ideas  cannot  occasion 
much  of  difficulty.  I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  Polyplu'nnis's  cave, 
and  the  actions  of  Ulysses  and  the  Cyclops,  asd«\scribed  by  Homer.  In 
this  recollection  there  is,  first  of  all,  the  ideas,  or  simple  conceptions  of 
the  objeets  and  acts ;  and  along  with  these  ideas,  and  so  closely  com- 


*  Pfls>'cholo^  Empirica,  §  174. 
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bined  as  not  to  be  separable,  the  idea  of  my  baving  fonnerly  bad  thoK 
same  ideas.  And  this  idea  of  my  having  formerly  had  those  ideaa  is  a 
Tery  complicated  idea  ;  including  the  idea  of  myself  of  the  present  mo- 
ment remembering,  and  that  of  mysc^lf  of  the  past  moment  conceiving; 
and  the  whole  series  of  the  states  of  consciousness,  which  intervcoied 
between  myself  remembering,  and  myself  conoeiying.''  * 

Memory  is  then  the  feeling  of  belief  in  a  peculiar  com- 
plex object  ;  but  all  the  elements  of  this  object  may  be 
known  to  other  states  of  belief ;  nor  is  there  in  the  particular 
combination  of  them  as  tliey  appear  in  memory  anything 
so  peculiar  as  to  lead  us  to  oppose  the  latter  to  other  sorts 
of  thought  as  something  altogether  sui  generis,  needing  a 
special  faculty  to  account  for  it.  When  later  we  come  to 
our  chapter  on  Belief  we  shall  see  that  any  represented 
object  which  is  connected  either  mediately  or  immediately 
with  onr  present  sensations  or  emotional  actiyities  tends 
to  be  belieyed  in  as  a  reality.  The  sense  of  a  pecu- 
liar actiye  relation  in  it  to  onrselves  is  what  giyes  to  an 
object  the  characteristic  quality  of  reality,  and  a  merely 
imagined  past  event  differs  from  a  recollected  one  only  in 
the  absence  of  this  peculiar-feeling  relation.  The  electric 
current,  so  to  speak,  between  it  and  our  present  self 
does  not  close.  But  in  their  otlier  determinations  the  re- 
recollected  past  and  the  iniai^iuarj  past  may  be  much  the 
same.  In  other  words,  there  is  nothing  unique  in  the  object 
of  memory,  and  no  special  faculty  is  needed  to  account  for 
its  formation.  It  is  a  synthesis  of  parts  thought  of  as  re- 
lated together,  perception,  imagination,  comparison  and 
reasoning  being  analogous  syntheses  of  parts  into  complex 
objects.  The  objects  of  any  of  these  faculties  may  awiUEen 
belief  or  fail  to  awaken  it ;  the  object  of  memory  is  only  an 
6l>ject  hiuujimxl  in  the  past  (usually  very  completely  imtigined 
there)  to  which  the  emot  ion  of  belief  odheres. 


*  AnalyBb,  i.  880-1.  Hill  believed  that  tbe  various  things  remembered, 
the  self  Included,  enter  comdousneaB  in  the  form  of  separate  ideas^  but  so 
rapidly  that  they  are  'all  elustered  Into  one.'  "Ideas  called  up  In  close 

conitiiK'tion  .  .  ,  as^umo,  even  w^hen  there  is  the  greatest  complexity,  the 
jippraruiH  not  of  niiiiiy  idcjis.  but  of  one  "  (vol.  i.  p.  123).  Thi--^  mytbol* 
ogy  does  not  impair  tbu  accuracy  of  his  deticriptiou  of  memory's  otffeet. 
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Saeh  being  ib»fkmmm(m  of  memoiy,  or  the  analysis 
of  its  object,  can  we  see  bow  it  comes  to  pass  ?  can  we 
lay  bare  its  causes  ? 

Its  complete  exercise  presupposes  two  things : 

1)  The  retention  of  the  remembered  fact ; 

2)  Its  reminiscence i  recoil ecf ion,  reproduction,  or  recall. 
Now  the  canse  both  of  retention  and  of  revoUection  is  the  law 

of  habit  in  the  nervous  ay  stem,  tvorking  as  it  does  in  the  '  assO' 
oicUion  of  ideas.* 

Associationists  have  long  explained  recollection  by  asso- 
ciation. James  Mill  gives  an  account  of  it  which  I  am  unable 
to  improve  npon,  nnless  it  might  be  by  translating  his  word 
'idea'  into '  thing  thought  o^'  or  *  objecV  ab  explained  so 
often  before. 

*'  There  is,"  he  says,  "  a  state  of  mind  familiar  to  all  men,  in  which 
we  are  said  torememlxT.  In  this  state  it  is  certain  we  have  not  in  the 
mind  the  idea  which  we  are  trying  to  have  in  it.*  Uow  is  it.  then,  that 
we  proceed  in  the  course  of  our  endeavor,  to  procure  its  introduction 
into  the  mind?  If  we  have  not  tbe  Idea  itself,  we  have  certain  ideas 
oonneeted  with  it  We  mn  over  those  ideaa,  one  after  another,  in  hopes 
that  some  one  of  them  will  suggest  the  idea  we  are  in  qneet  of; 
and  if  any  one  of  them  does,  it  is  always  one  so  oonneeted  with  it  aa 
to  call  it  up  in  the  way  of  association.  I  meet  an  old  aoqnaintanoe, 
whoee  name  I  do  not  remember,  and  wish  to  recollect.  I  run  over  a 
number  of  names,  in  hopes  that  some  of  them  may  he  associated  with  the 
idea  of  the  individual.  I  think  of  all  the  circumstances  in  which  I  have 
seen  him  engaged  ;  the  time  when  I  know  him,  the  jxjrsons  along  with 
whom  I  knew  him,  tho  thiii;^'s  Iw  did,  or  the  things  he  suffered  ;  and, 
if  I  chance  upon  any  idea  with  which  the  name  is ass<)ciated,  then  imme- 
diately I  have  the  recollection  ;  if  not,  my  pursuit  of  it  is  vain. f  There 
is  another  set  of  cases,  very  familiar,  but  affording  very  important  evi- 
dence on  the  subject.  It  frequently  happens  that  there  are  matters 
which  we  desire  not  to  forget.  What  is  the  contrivance  to  which  we 
have  reoonrse  for  preserving  the  memory— that  ia,  for  making  sure  that 
it  win  be  called  into  existence,  when  it  is  onr  wish  that  it  should  f  All 
men  invariably  employ  the  same  expedient.  They  endeavor  to  form 


*  Compare,  however,  p.  SSI.  Chapter  IX. 

f  Profenor  Bain  adds,  in  a  note  to  this  passage  of  Mill's :  "  This  pioeeas 
seems  best  expressed  by  laying  down  a  law  of  Compound  or  Composite 
Assorialion,  under  which  a  plumlity  of  fcclilc  links  of  connection  may  be 
a  substitute  for  one  powerful  and  self-sutiliciug  liuk." 
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an  aaaooiAtion  between  the  idea  of  the  thing  to  be  remembered,  mad 
some  sensation,  or  some  idea,  which  they  know  beforehand  vrill  oocur  at 
or  near  the  time  when  they  wish  the  remembrance  to  be  in  their  noiiiids. 
If  this  association  is  formed,  and  the  association  or  idea  with  which  it  hu 
been  formed  occurs;  the  sensation,  or  idea,  calls  up  the  remembranc*;; 
and  the  object  of  him  who  formed  tlie  association  is  attained.  To  use  a 
vulgar  instance  :  a  man  receives  a  conunission  from  his  friend,  and,  that 
he  may  not  forget  it,  ties  a  knot  in  his  handkerchief.  How  is  this  fact  to 
be  explained  ?  First  of  all,  the  idea  of  the  commission  is  associated  with 
the  making  of  the  knot  Next,  the  handkerchief  is  a  thing  iHiieh  it  is 
known  beforehand  will  be  frequently  seen,  and  of  oonne  at  so  uraat 
distanoe  of  time  from  the  ocossion  on  which  the  memory  is  dealred. 
The  handkerchief  being  seen,  the  knot  is  seen,  and  this  sensatioo  re- 
calls the  idea  of  the  commission,  between  whidi  and  itself  the  aami- 
ation  had  been  purposely  formed."  * 

In  short,  we  make  search  in  our  memory  for  a  forgotten 
idea,  just  as  we  rummage  our  house  for  a  lost  object  In 
both  cases  we  \'i8it  what  seems  to  us  the  probable  neighbor' 
hood  of  that  which  we  miss.  We  turn  over  the  things  under 
which,  or  within  which,  or  alongside  of  which,  it  may 
possibly  be ;  and  if  it  lies  near  them,  it  soon  oomes  to  view. 
But  these  matters^  in  the  case  of  a  mental  object  sought^ 
are  nothing  but  its  aaeodatea.  The  machinery  of  recall  is 
thus  the  same  as  the  machinery  of  association,  and  the 
macLiuery  uf  association,  as  we  know,  is  nothing  but  the 
elemeutary  law  of  liabit  in  the  nerve-centres. 

And  this  same  law  of  li,'il)it  is  the  machinery  of  retention 
also.  Retention  means  Uahility  to  recall,  and  it  means  noth- 
ing more  than  such  liability.  The  only  proof  of  there  being 
retention  is  that  recall  actually  takes  place^  The  retention 
of  an  experience  is,  in  shorty  but  another  name  for  the  |»ot- 
tibHUy  of  thinking  it  again,  or  the  tendency  to  think  it  again, 
with  its  past  surroundings.  Whatever  accidental  one  may 
turn  this  tendency  into  an  actoality,  the  permanent  gromi 
of  the  tendency  itself  lies  in  the  organized  neural  paths  by 
which  the  cue  calls  up  the  experience  on  the  proper  occa- 
sion, together  with  its  past  associates,  the  sense  that  the 
self  was  there,  the  l)elief  that  it  really  happened,  etc,  etc., 
just  as  previously  described.  When  the  recollection  is  of 
the  '  ready '  sort,  the  resuscitation  takes  place  the  instant 

*  Analysis,  clmp.  x. 
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the  occasion  arises ;  when  it  is  slow,  resuscitation  oomes 
after  delay.  But  be  the  recall  prompt  or  slow,  the  condi- 
tion which  makes  it  possible  at  all  (or  in  other  words,  the 
*  retention  *  of  the  experience)  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  brain-pathB  which  aaaoctate  the  experience  with  the 
occasion  and  ene  of  the  recall  When  slumbering,  ihese  paths 
tare  the  eondiiim  <f  rdeniian;  when  active,  th^  are  the  o(mdi-' 
turn  of  reooSL 

A  simple  scheme  will  now  make  the  whole  cause  of 

memory  plain.    Let  n  be  a  past 
event;  o  its  'setting'  (concomi- 
tants, date,  self  present,  warmth 
and  intimacy,  etc.,  etc.,  as  already 
set  forth) ;  and  m  some  present 
ihonght  or  fact  which  may  appro- 
priately become  the  occasion  of  its 
recall  Let  the  nenre-centres,  ac- 
tive in  the  thought  of  m,  n»  and 
be  represented  by  M,  N,  and  O,  re- 
Bpectivel J ;  then  the  existence  of  the  paths  M — and  N — O 
will  be  the  fact  indicated  by  the  phrase  *  retention  of  the 
event  n  in  the  memory,'  and  the  excitement  of  the  brain  along 
these  paths  will  be  the  condition  of  the  event  w's  actual  re- 
call.   The  retentwn  of     it  will  be  observed,  is  no  mysterious 
storing  up  of  an  *  idea '  in  an  unconscious  state.    It  is  not  a 
fact  of  the  mental  order  at  all.    It  is  a  purely  physical  phe- 
nomenon, a  morphological  feature,  the  presence  of  these  . 
'paths,'  namely,  iu  the  finest  recesses  of  the  brain's  tissue. 
The  recall  or  recollection,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  psycho- 
physical  phenomenon,  with  both  a  bodily  and  a  mental  side. 
The  bodily  side  is  the  functional  excitement  of  the  tracts 
and  paths  in  question ;  the  mental  side  is  the  conscious 
vision  of  the  });ist  occurrence,  and  the  belief  that  we  ex- 
perienced it  before. 

These  habit-worn  paths  of  association  are  a  clear  ren- 
dering of  what  authors  mean  by  '  predispositions,'  *  vestiges,' 
'traces,*  etc.,  left  in  the  brain  by  past  experience.  Most 
writers  leave  the  nature  of  these  vestiges  vague  \  few  think 


Flo.  45. 
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of  explicitly  awrimilating  them  to  channelfl  of  aaeoeiatkHL, 
Dr.  Maiidsley,  for  example,  writes : 

**  When  an  idea  which  we  have  once  had  is  excit-ed  again,  thfre  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  same  nervous  current,  with  the  conscious  additioa 
that  it  is  a  reproduction — it  is  the  same  idea  plua  the  consciousness  that 
it  is  the  same.  The  question  then  suggests  itself.  What  is  the  physical 
condition  of  this  oonsdoiisneBS  t  What  is  the  modifloatioa  of  the  anatomi- 
cal eahetrata  of  ftbfcs  and  cells,  or  of  their  physiological  aotiTity,  whidi 
is  the  occasion  of  this  jim  dement  in  the  wpnkluoBd  idea?  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  flfst  activity  did  leave  behind  it^  when  it  snbalded, 
some-  after-effect,  some  modification  of  the  nerve-element,  wheieby  the 
nerve-circuit  was  disposed  to  fall  again  leadily  into  the  same  aotSon ; 
such  disposition  appearing  in  consciousness  as  recognition  or  memory. 
Memory  is,  in  fact,  the  conscious  phase  of  this  physiological  disposition 
when  it  becomes  active  or  discharges  its  functions  on  the  recurrence  of 
the  particular  mental  experience.  To  assist  our  conception  of  what 
may  happen,  let  us  su})]><)se  the  individual  nerve-elements  to  t>e  en- 
dowed with  their  own  consciousness,  and  let  us  assume  them  to  be,  as 
I  have  supposed,  modified  in  a  certain  way  by  the  first  experience  ;  it 
is  hard  to  oonedve  that  when  they  fall  into  the  same  action  on  another 
occasion  they  shoold  not  recognise  or  remember  it;  for  the  seoood 
action  is  a  refnodnotion  of  the  first,  with  the  addition  of  what  it  oon- 
tains  from  the  after^ectsof  the  first  As  we  have  assnmed  the  piooeaa 
to  be  oonsdoos,  this  reprodnotion  with  its  addition  wonid  be  a  memoiy 
or  remembrance."  * 

In  this  passage  Dr.  Maiidslej  seems  to  mean  by  the 
•nerve-element,'  or  *  anatomical  substratum  of  fibres  and 
cells,'  something  that  corresponds  to  the  N  of  our  diagram. 
And  the  '  modification  '  he  speaks  of  seems  intended  to  be 
understood  as  an  internal  modification  of  this  same  partiea- 
lar  group  of  elements.  Now  the  slightest  reflection  will  con- 
vince anyone  that  there  is  no  oonceiyable  ground  for  suppos- 
ing that  with  the  mere  re-exdtation  of  N  there  should  axiae 
the  *  conscious  addition '  that  it  is  a  re-exdtation.  The  two 
excitations  are  simply  two  excitations,  their  consciousnesses 
are  two  consciousnesses,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other.  And  a  vaj^ue  'modification,'  supposed  to  be  left 
behind  by  the  first  excitation,  helps  us  not  a  whit  For, 
accordiiif^  to  all  analogy,  such  a  modification  can  only  result 
in  making  the  next  excitation  more  smooth  and  rapid.  This 
might  make  it  less  conscious,  perhaps,  but  could  not  endow 

*  H.  Maudsley,  The  Physiology  of  Mind  (London.  1870)^  p.  518. 
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it  with  any  reference  to  the  past  The  gutter  is  worn 
deeper  bj  each  successive  shower,  but  not  for  that  reason 
"brought  into  contact  with  previous  showers.  Psychology 
(which  Dr.  Maudsley  in  his  next  sentence  aays  "  aflfords  us 
not  the  least *help  in  this  matter")  puts  us  on  the  track  of 
an  at  least  possible  brain-explanation.  As  it  is  the  aeUvng 
o  of  the  idea»  when  it  reonrs,  which  makes  ns  oonscions 
of  it  as  past,  so  it  can  be  no  inirindo  modification  of  the 
*  nerve-element '  N  which  is  the  organic  condition  of  mem- 
ory, but  something  extrinsic  to  it  altogether,  namely,  its  con- 
nections with  those  other  nerve-elements  which  we  called 
O — that  letter  standing  in  the  scheme  for  the  cerebral  sub- 
stratum of  a  great  plexus  of  things  other  than  the  principal 
event  remembered,  dates,  names,  concrete  surroundings, 
realized  intervals,  and  what  not.  The  '  modification '  is  the 
formation  in  the  plastic  nerve-substance  of  the  system  of 
assodatiTe  paths  between  N  and  O. 

The  only  hypothesis^  in  short,  to  which  the  facts  of 
inward  experience  give  countenance  is  that  the  brcdnrtraots 
excited  by  the  event  proper,  and  those  excited  m  Ua  reoall,  are 
in  part  different  from  each  other.  If  we  could  revive  the 
past  event  without  any  associates  we  should  exclude  the 
possibility  of  memory,  and  simply  dream  that  we  were  un- 
dergoing the  experience  as  if  for  the  first  time.*  Wherever, 

•The  only  fnct  which  might  plausibly  be  alleged  ngaiDst  this  view  is  the 
familiar  one  that  we  may  feel  the  lapse  of  time  in  an  experience  so  monot- 
onous tlial  its  earlier  portions  can  have  no  '  associates '  different  from  its 
later  ones.  Sit  with  closed  ^es,  for  eiample,  and  steadily  pronounce  some 
^wel-sound,  thus,  o— a— a— a— a —  ....  thinking  only  of  the  sound. 
Nothing  changes  during  the  time  ooriipied  by  the  experiment  .  and  yet  at 
the  end  of  it  you  know  that  its  bctrinning  was  far  away.  I  tliink,  how- 
ever, thai  a  close  attention  to  what  happens  durinc  this  experiment  shows 
that  it  does  not  violate  in  the  least  the  conditions  of  recall  laid  down 
In  the  text ;  and  that  If  the  moment  to  which  we  mentally  hark  back  lie 
many  seconds  behind  the  present  Instant,  It  always  ha$  different  associates 
by  which  we  define  Its  date.  Thus  it  was  when  I  had  Just  breathed 
out,  or  in  ;  or  it  was  the  '  first  moment '  of  the  performance,  the  one  *  pre- 
ceded by  silence  ; '  or  it  was  'one  very  close  to  that ; '  or  it  was  'one  when 
we  were  lookinir  forward  instead  of  back,  as  now;'  or  it  is  simply  repre- 
sented by  a  number  and  conceived  symbolically  with  no  delinite  image 
of  its  date.  It  seema  to  me  that  I  have  no  really  intuitive  discrimioatlon 
of  the  difllerent  past  moments  after  the  experience  has  gone  on  some  little 
time,  but  that  back  of  the  *  specious  present'  they  all  fuse  into  a  slnglo 
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in  f ftoti  tiie  teoalled  event  does  appear  without  a  definite 

setting,  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  it  from  a  mere  creation  of 
fancy.  But  iu  proportiou  as  its  image  lingers  and  recalls  as- 
soc  iates  which  gradually  become  more  detiuite,  it  grows  more 
and  more  distinctly  into  a  remembered  thing.  For  example, 
I  enter  a  friend's  room  and  see  on  the  wall  a  painting.  At 
first  X  have  the  strange,  wondering  consciousness,  '  sareljr 
I  haye  seen  that  before/  but  when  or  how  does  not  become 
clear.  There  only  clings  to  the  picture  a  sort  of  penumbra 
of  faniiliarit7» — when  suddenly  I  exclaim :  I  have  it^  it  is 
a  copy  of  part  of  one  of  the  Fra  Angelioos  in  the  Floren- 
tine Academy — recollect  it  there  I**  But  the  motive  to 
the  recall  does  no^  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  brain-tract  now 
excited  by  the  painting  was  once  before  excited  in  a  similar 
way ;  it  lies  sim2>ly  and  solely  in  the  fact  that  with  that 
brain-tract  other  tracts  also  are  excited :  those  which  sus- 
tain my  friend's  room  with  all  its  peculiarities,  on  the  <j>ue 
hand  ,  those  which  sustain  the  mental  image  of  the  Floreuce 
Academy,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  circumstances  of  my 
visit  there  ;  and  finally  those  which  make  me  (more  dimly) 
think  of  the  years  I  have  lived  through  between  these  two 
timea  The  result  of  this  total  brain-distarbanoe  is  a 
thought  with  a  peculiar  object,  namely,  that  I  who  now 
stand  here  with  this  picture  before  me,  stood  so  many  yean 
ago  in  the  Florentine  Academy  looking  at  its  original. 

M.  Taine  has  described  the  gradual  why  in  which  a 
mental  image  develops  into  an  object  of  memory,  iu  lus 
usual  vivid  fashion.    He  says : 

**  I  meet  casually  in  the  street  a  penon  whose  appeamnce  I  am 

aoqnainted  with,  and  say  to  myself  at  once  that  I  have  seen  him  before. 
Instantly  the  fiirnr)'  rcce<1es  into  the  past,  and  wavers  about  there 
vaguely,  without  at  onoo  fixing  itself  in  any  spot.  It  persists  in  me  for 


conception  of  the  h'mi  of  thing  that  has  been  going  on,  with  a  more  ortesa 
cleHr  sense  of  the  total  time  it  has  lastnl.  this  latter  beine  based  on  an 
automatic  conntltiL''  of  the  successive  pulses  of  thoupht  by  which  the 
process  is  from  moment  to  moment  recognized  as  being  always  the  sjime. 
Within  the  few  seconds  which  constitute  the  specioas  present  there  is  an 
intulttYe  perception  of  the  successive  moments.  But  these  noiiienla»  of 
wtaksh  wo  have  a  primary  memory-Image,  are  not  properly  fwolM  tmm 
the  past,  our  knowledge  of  them  is  In  no  way  analoigoiis  loaDemoiy  piQ|h 
erly  so  called.  Cf .  «»pra»  p.  64A. 
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some  time,  and  surrounds  itself  with  new  details.  *  When  I  saw  him  he 
-was  hare-headed,  with  a  working-jacket  on,  painting  in  a  studio ;  he  is 
so-and-so,  of  snch-and-snch  a  street.  But  when  was  it  ?  It  was  not 
yesterday,  nor  this  week,  nor  recently.  I  have  it :  he  told  me  that  he 
-was  waiting  for  the  first  leaves  to  come  out  to  go  into  the  conntry.  It 
was  before  the  spring.  But  at  what  exact  date  (  I  saw,  the  same  day, 
people  carrying  branches  in  the  streets  and  omnibuses  :  it  wjis  Palm 
Sunday  ! '  Observe  the  travels  of  the  internal  figure,  its  various  shift- 
ings  to  front  and  rear  jilong  the  line  of  tlie  p;ust ;  each  of  these  mental 
seutences  has  been  a  swing  of  liie  bidance.  When  confronted  with 
the  present  sensation  and  with  the  latent  swarm  of  indistinct  images 
whioh  rei)eat  onr  recent  life,  the  figure  first  recoiled  suddenly  to  an 
indeterminate  distance.  Then,  completed  by  precise  details,  and  con-, 
fronted  with  aU  the  shortened  images  by  which  we  snm  up  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  day  or  a  week,  it  again  receded  beyond  the  present  day,  be- 
yond yesterday,  the  day  before,  the  week,  still  farther,  beyond  the 
ill -defined  maass  (iLstitnted  by  our  recent  recollections.  Then  some- 
thing said  by  the  painter  was  recalled,  and  it  at  once  receded  again 
beyond  an  almost  precise  limit,  which  is  marked  by  the  image  of  the 
green  leaves  and  denoted  by  the  word  spring.  A  moment  afterwards, 
thanks  to  a  new  detail,  \W  reeolleetion  of  the  branches,  it  hsis  shifted 
again,  but  forward  this  time,  not  backward;  and,  by  a  reference  to  the 
calendar,  is  situated  at  a  precise  point,  a  week  further  back  than  Ea.ster, 
and  five  weeks  nearer  than  the  carnival,  by  the  double  effect  of  the 
contrary  impulsions,  pushing  it,  one  forward  and  the  other  backward,, 
and  which  are,  at  a  particular  moment,  annulled  by  one  another.'*  * 

THS  00HDn*I01l8  OW  OOODVIBS  IN  UKOBT. 

The  remembered  fact  being  w,  then,  the  path  N — O  is" 
what  arouses  for  n  its  settinj^  when  it  is  recalled,  and  makes 
it  other  than  a  mere  imagination.  The  path  M — N,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  the  cue  or  occasion  of  its  l)eing  recalled 
at  all.  Memory  Imng  thus  alt oy ether  conditionetl  on  hraiu" 
paihB^  Ua  excellence  in  a  given  individual  tviU  depend  partly  <m 
the  number  rndparUy  on  the  persistence  of  these  paths. 

The  persistenoe  or  permaDenoe  of  the  paths  is  a  phjsi- 
ological  property  of  the  brain-tissQe  of  the  individual,  whilst 
their  number  is  altogether  due  to  tbe  facts  of  his  mental 
experience.  Let  the  quality  of  permanence  in  the  paths  be 
called  the  native  tenacity,  or  ]ihysiological  retentiveness. 
This  tenacity  differs  enormously  from  infaiicA-  to  old  atre. 
and  irom  one  person  to  another.    Some  minds  are  like  wax 

*  On  Intelligence,  i.  25B>-a 
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under  a  seal— no  impieflsion,  however  diaconneoted  vith 
others,  is  wiped  oni  Others,  like  a  jelly,  vibrate  to  evexy 
touch,  but  under  nsnal  conditions  retain  no  permanent 

mark.  These  latter  minds,  before  thej  can  recollect  a  fact, 
must  weave  it  into  their  })eriiiaueut  stores  of  knowledge. 
They  liave  uo  desultory  ineiiioiy.  Those  persons,  on  the 
contrary,  who  retain  names,  dates  and  addresses,  anecdotes, 
gossip,  poetry,  quotations,  and  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous 
facts,  without  an  effort,  have  desultory  memory  in  a  high 
degree,  and  certainly  owe  it  to  the  unusual  tenacity  of  their 
brainneiubstance  for  any  path  once  formed  therein.  No 
one  probably  was  ever  effectiye  on  a  Toluminous  scale  with- 
out a  high  degree  of  this  physiological  retentiveness.  In 
the  practical  as  in  the  theoretic  life,  the  man  whose  acquisi- 
tions stick  is  the  man  who  is  always  achjeying  and  advancing, 
whilst  his  nei<4hb(  )rs,  spending  most  of  their  time  in  releam- 
iu<^  what  they  once  knew  ljut  have  forgotten,  simply  hold 
their  own.  A  Charlemagne,  a  Luther,  a  Leibnitz,  a  ^N'.ilter 
Scott,  any  example,  in  short,  of  your  quarto  or  folio  editions 
of  mankind,  must  needs  have  amazing  retentiveness  of  the 
purely  physiological  sort.  Men  without  this  retentiveness 
may  excel  in  the  quaiUy  of  their  work  at  this  point  or  at 
that,  but  will  never  do  such  mighty  sums  of  it,  or  be  influ- 
ential contemporaneously  on  such  a  scale.* 

*  Not  thnt  mere  native  tenacity  will  make  a  man  great.  It  must  be 
coupled  with  great  passions  and  great  intellect  besides.  Imbeciles  some- 
tiincs  have  extraordinary  desultory  memory.  Drobisrh  describes  (Km pi- 
riM-lie  l^sychol.,  p  U5)  the  cjise  of  a  young  man  whom  he  examined.  H<» 
had  with  difficulty  been  taught  to  read  aud  speak.  "But if  two  or  ihret* 
mlntttM  wen  allowed  him  to  peruse  an  octavo  page,  he  then  could  spell 
the  ringle  words  out  from  his  memory  as  well  as  if  the  book  lay  open 
before  him.  .  .  .  That  there  was  do  deception  I  could  test  by  means  of  a 
newlAtiu  law-dissertation  which  had  just  come  into  my  hands,  which  he 
never  co\ild  have  seen,  and  of  whi(  h  both  subject  and  language  wore 
unknown  to  liini.  Ho  read  off  [iiiciitally]  many  lines,  skipping  alnjut  too, 
•of  the  l>age  which  had  been  given  him  to  sec,  no  worse  than  if  the  ex|K'ri- 
ment  had  been  made  with  a  child's  story."  Drobisch  describes  this  case 
as  if  it  were  one  of  unusual  persistence  in  the  visual  image  [*  primary 
memory/  cAb  tupra,  p.  648].  But  he  adds  that  the  youth  *  remembered 
his  pages  a  longtime/  In  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy  for  Jan. 
1871  (VI.  6)  is  an  account  by  Mr.  W.  1>  Hciikle  (toffetlier  with  the  stock 
<*lassic  e.xamples  of  preternaturul  ni('iuory)of  an  abnoKt  blind  IVnn.sylvauia 
farmer  who  could  remember  the  day  of  the  week  ou  w  hich  any  date  had 
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But  there  oomes  a  time  of  life  for  all  of  ns  when  we  can 
«lo  no  more  than  hold  our  own  in  the  way  of  aoqoieitionBy 
'when  the  old  paths  fade  as  fast  as  the  new  ones  form  in  onr 
1>rain,  and  when  we  forget  in  a  week  quite  as  much  as  we 

-can  learn  in  the  same  space  of  time.  This  equilibrium  may 
last  many,  niauy  years.  In  extreme  old  age  it  is  upset  in  the 
reverse  direction,  and  forgetting  prevails  over  acquisition, 
or  rather  there  is  no  acquisition.  Brain-paths  are  so  tran- 
43ient  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  of  conversation  the 
same  question  is  asked  and  its  answer  forgotten  half  a  dozen 
times.  Then  the  superior  tenacity  of  the  paths  formed  in 
<*hildhood  becomes  manifest:  the  dotard  will  retrace  the 
^icts  of  his  earlier  years  after  he  has  lost  all  those  of  later 
^te. 

So  much  for  the  permanence  of  the  paths.   Now  for 

their  number. 

It  is  ob\'ious  that  the  more  there  are  of  such  paths  as 
M — N  in  the  brain,  and  the  more  of  such  ])ossible  cues  or 
occasions  for  the  recall  of  n  in  the  mind,  the  prompter  and 
«urery  on  the  whole,  the  memory  of  n  will  be,  the  more 


fallen  for  forty-two  years  past,  and  also  the  kind  of  weather  it  was,  and 
^hat  he  was  doing  on  each  of  more  than  tlfleen  thousand  daji.  Pity  that 
soch  a  magnifloent  ftonltj  as  this  ooald  not  hare  found  moie  worthy  appli- 
cation  I 

What  these  cases  show  is  that  the  mere  ofiganjc  retentlTeness  of  a  man 

need  bear  no  defipite  relation  to  his  other  mental  powers.  Men  of  the 
highest  general  powers  will  often  forirrt  nothing,  however  insignificant. 
One  of  the  most  generally  ficcomplislud  nu  n  I  know  has  Ji  memorj-of  this 
^rt.  He  never  keeps  written  note  of  anything,  yet  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a 
fact  which  he  has  once  heard.  He  rememhers  the  old  addresses  of  all  his 
Kow  York  friends.  Hying  in  nnmbered  streets,  addresses  which  they  them- 
selves have  long  since  moved  away  from  and  forgotten.  He  sajrs  that  he 
abould  probably  recognize  an  individual  fly,  if  he  had  seen  him  thirty 
years  previous— he  is.  by  the  wny.  an  entomologist.  As  an  instance  of  his 
desultory  uiemoiy,  he  was  introduceii  to  a  certain  colonel  at  a  club.  The 
conversation  fell  upon  the  signs  of  age  in  man.  The  colonel  challenged 
him  to  estimate  his  age.  He  looked  at  him,  and  gave  the  exact  day  of  his 
birth*  to  the  wonder  of  all.  But  the  secret  of  this  accuracy  was  that,  having 
picked  up  some  days  previously  an  anny-reglster,  he  had  idly  turned  over 
its  list  of  names,  with  datesof  birth, graduation,  promotions,  etc.,  attached, 
and  when  the  colonel's  name  was  mentioned  to  him  at  the  club,  these  • 
figures,  on  which  he  had  not  bestowed  a  moment's  thought,  involuntarily 
aurged  up  in  his  mind.    Such  a  memory  is  of  course  a  priceless  boon. 
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frequently  one  will  be  reminded  of  it,  the  more  avenues  of 
approach  to  it  one  will  possess.  In  mental  terms,  the  more 
other  facts  a  fad  U  aaaodated  with  in  the  mind,  the  better  po$- 
aeMum  of  it  our  memory  retains,  £ach  of  its  associates  be- 
comes a  hook  to  which  it  hangs,  a  means  to  fish  it  np  bj 
when  sunk  beneath  the  surface.  Together,  they  form  a 
network  of  attachments  by  which  it  is  woven  into  the 
entire  tissue  of  our  thought.  The  '  secret  of  a  good  mem- 
ory '  is  thus  the  secret  of  forming  diverse  and  multiple 
associations  with  every  fact  we  care  to  retain.  But  this 
"■v  forming  of  associations  ^\itll  a  fact,  what  is  it  but  tJtinJcxng 
alxtnt  the  fact  as  niiicli  as  possible  (  Briefly,  then,  of  two 
men  with  the  same  outward  experiences  and  the  same 
amount  of  mere  native  tenacity,  the  one  who  thinks  over  kis 
experiences  most,  and  weaves  them  into  systematic  rela- 
tions  with  each  other,  ttnll  be  the  one  with  the  best  mem- 
ory. We  see  examples  of  this  on  every  hand.  Most  men 
have  a  good  memory  for  facts  connected  with  their  own 
pursuits.  The  college  athlete  who  remains  a  dunce  at  his 
books  will  astonish  you  by  his  knowledge  of  men's  *  records  * 
in  various  feats  and  games,  and  will  be  a  walking  diction- 
ary of  sporting  statistics.  The  reason  is  that  he  is  con- 
stantly going  over  these  things  in  his  mind,  and  comjiaring 
and  making  series  of  them.  They  form  for  him  not  so 
many  odd  facts,  but  a  concept-system — so  they  stick.  So  the 
merchant  remembers  prices,  the  politician  other  politicians* 
speeches  and  votes,  with  a  copiousness  which  amazes  out- 
siders, but  which  the  amount  of  thinking  they  bestow  on 
these  subjects  easily  explains.  The  great  memory  for  facts 
which  a  Darwin  and  a  Spencer  reveal  in  their  books  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  possession  on  their  part  of  a  brain 
with  only  a  middling  degree  of  physiological  retriitiveijes>. 
Let  a  man  early  in  life  set  himself  the  task  of  verifying 
such  a  theorv  as  that  of  evolution,  and  fai  ts  will  soon 
cluster  and  cling  to  him  like  gra])es  to  their  stem.  Their 
relations  to  the  theory  will  hold  them  fast ;  and  the  more 
of  these  the  mind  is  able  to  discern,  the  greater  the  erudition 
will  become.  Meanwhile  the  theorist  may  have  little,  if 
any,  desultory  memory.  Unutilizable  facts  may  be  unnoted 
by  him  and  forgotten  as  soon  as  heard.   An  ignorance 
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^almost  as  encyclopsedic  as  his  erudition  may  coexist  with 
^he  latter,  and  hide,  as  it  were,  iu  the  interstices  of  its  web. 
TThose  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  schohirs  and  savants 
^"ill  readily  think  of  examples  of  the  class  of  mind  I  mean. 

In  a  system,  every  fact  is  couuected  with  every  other  by 
-some  thought-relation.  The  oonsequence  is  that  every  fact 
is  retained  by  the  combined  suggestive  power  of  all  the 
other  facts  in  the  system,  and  forgetfulness  is  well-nigh 
impossible. 

The  reason  why  crammmg  is  snch  a  bad  mode  of  stnd  j 
is  now  made  clear.  I  mean  by  cramming  that  way  of  pre- 
paring for  examinations  by  committing  '  points '  to  memory 

•during  a  few  hours  or  days  of  intense  application  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  final  ordeal,  little  or  no  work  having 
been  performed  during  the  previous  course  of  the  term. 
Things  learned  tlius  in  a  few  hours,  on  one  occasion,  for 
one  purpose,  cannot  possibly  have  formed  many  associations 
with  other  things  in  the  mind.  Their  briiiu-processes  are 
led  into  by  few  paths,  and  are  relatively  little  liable  to  be 
awakened  again.  Speedy  oblivion  is  the  almost  inevitable 
fate  of  all  that  is  committed  to  memory  in  this  simple  way. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  materials  taken  in 
^pradnally,  day  after  day,  recurring  in  di£Eerent  contexts, 
'Considered  in  various  relations,  associated  with  other  exter- 
nal incidents,  and  repeatedly  reflected  on,  grow  into  such  a 
.system,  form  such  connections  with  the  rest  of  the  mind's 
fabric,  lie  open  to  so  many  paths  of  approach,  that  they 
remain  permanent  ])ossessions.  This  is  the  inteUectual  rea- 
son why  habits  of  continuous  application  should  be  enforced 
in  educational  establishments.  Of  course  there  is  no  moral 
turpitude  in  cramming.  If  it  led  to  the  desired  end  of 
^secure  learning  it  would  be  infinitely  the  best  method  of 
4study.  But  it  does  not ;  and  students  themselves  should 
understand  the  reason  why. 

OHira  VATivs  BsnmrmnonsBs  zs  uiroHAiroBABUi. 

It  will  now  appear  clear  that  all  iinpmvement  of  the 
■memory  lies  in  the  live  of  elaborating  the  associates  of 
-each  of  the  several  things  to  be  remembered.  No  amount 
^  culture  vxyuM  seejn  capable  of  modifying  a  marCe  G£N£bal 
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rdentivenef^s.  This  is  a  jihjsiological  quality,  given  once 
for  all  with  his  organization,  and  which  he  can  never  hope 
to  change.  It  difi'ers  no  doubt  in  disease  and  health ;  and 
it  is  a  fact  of  observation  that  it  is  better  in  fresh  And 
Tigorous  hours  than  when  we  are  fagged  or  ilL  We  maj 
^  say,  then,  that  a  man's  native  tenacity  will  flnotnate  some- 
'  ^  what  with  his  hygiene,  and  that  whatever  is  good  for  his 
tone  of  health  will  also  be  good  for  his  memoxy.  We  may 
even  say  that  whatever  amonnt  of  intelleotnal  exereiae  is 
bracing  to  the  general  tone  and  nutrition  of  the  brain  will 
also  be  profitable  to  the  general  retentiveness.  But  more 
than  this  we  cannot  say  ;  and  this,  it  is  obTious,  is  far  less 
than  most  people  believe. 

It  is,  in  fact,  commonly  thought  that  certain  exercises,, 
systematically  repeated,  w  ill  strengthen,  not  only  a  man*s 
remembrance  of  the  particular  facts  used  in  the  exereisos^ 
but  his  faculty  for  remembering  facts  at  large.   And  a 
plausible  case  is  always  made  ont  by  saying  that  praetioe 
in  learning  words  by  heart  makes  it  easier  to  learn  new 
words  in  the  same  way.*  If  this  be  true,  then  what 
I  have  just  said  is  false,  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  mem- 
ory as  due  to  *  paths '  must  be  revised.    But  I  am  (li>- 
posed  to  think  the  alleged  fact  untrue.    I  have  carefully 
questioned  several  nuiture  actors  on  the  point,  and  all  have 
denied  that  the  practice  of  learning  parts  has  made  any 
such  difference  as  is  alleged.   What  it  has  done  for  them 
'  is  to  improve  their  power  of  studying  a  part  systematically. 
Their  mind  is  now  full  of  precedents  in  the  way  of  intona* 
tlon,  emphasis,  gesticulation ;  the  new  words  awaken  dis* 
tinct  suggestions  and  decisions ;  are  caught  up,  in  fact,  into> 
a  pre-existing  net-work,  like  the  merchant's  prices,  or  the 
athlete's  store  of  'records,' and  are  recollected  easier,  al- 
though the  mt-re  native  tciiiu  ity  is  not  a  whit  improved, 
and  is  usually,  in  fact,  impaired  by  age.  It  is  a  case  of  better 
remeiiilxM  iiig  by  Ix^ttcr  thinking.    Similarly  when  school- 
boys imprtne  1)V  practice  in  ease  of  learning  by  heart,  the 
improvement  will,  I  am  sure,  be  always  found  to  reside  in 

*  Cf.  Ebbinghaus:  Ueber  das  Gedftchtniss  (1885),  pp.  67,  45.   One  maj 
hear  a  person  say:  *'I  have  a  veiy  poor  memoiy,  because  I  was  never 
tematically  made  to  learn  poetiy  at  school." 
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the  mode  of  study  of  the  pctrticular  piece  (due  to  the  greater 
interest,  the  greater  siiggestiveuess,  the  g<'uerie  similarity 
-with  other  pieces,  the  more  sustained  atteutioii,  etc,  etc.), 
and  not  at  all  to  any  enhancement  of  the  brute  retentive 
power. 

The  error  I  speak  of  pervades  an  otherwise  nsefol  and 
jndicioQS  book,  *  How  to  Strengthen  the  Memory,*  by  Dr. 
Holbrook  of  New  York.*  The  author  fails  to  distinguish 
between  the  general  physiological  retentiveness  and  the  re- 
tention of  particular  things,  and  talks  as  if  both  must  be 
benefited  by  the  same  means. 

'*  I  am  now  treating,"  he  says,  "  a  case  of  loss  of  memory  in  a  per- 
son advanced  in  years,  who  did  not  know  that  his  memory  had  failed 
most  remarkably  till  1  told  him  of  it.  lie  is  making  vigorous  efforts 
to  bring  it  back  again,  and  with  partial  suecess.  The  method  pursued 
is  to  8pend  two  hours  daily,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  evening^ 
in  exercising  this  faculty.  The  patient  is  instnicted  to  give  the  closest 
attention  to  all  that  he  leaniB,  so  that  it  shall  be  impressed  on  his  mind 
dearly.  He  is  asked  to  recall  every  evening  all  the  facts  and  ezpe- 
riences  of  the  day,  and  again  the  next  morning.  Every  name  heard  is 
written  down  and  impressed  on  his  mind  clearly,  and  an  effort  made 
to  recall  it  at  intervals.  Ten  names  from  among  public  men  are  or- 
dered to  be  committed  to  memory  every  week.  A  verse  of  poetry  is  to 
be  learned,  also  a  verse  from  the  Bible,  daily.  He  is  asked  to  remem- 
ber the  numlx»r  of  the  i)age  in  any  book  where  any  intrn'sfiiig  fact  is 
recorded.  These  and  other  methods  are  slowly  resuscitating  a  failing 
memory."  t 

I  find  it  veiy  hard  to  believe  that  the  memory  of  the 
poor  old  gentleman  is  a  bit  the  better  for  all  this  torture 
except  in  respect  of  the  particular  facts  thns  wrought  into 
it»  the  occurrences  attended  to  and  repeated  on  those  days, 
the  names  of  those  politicians,  those  Bible  verses,  etc.,  etc. 
lu  another  place  Dr.  Holbrook  quotes  theaccotint  given  by 
the  late  Thurlow  AVeod,  journalist  aud  politician,  of  his 
method  of  strengthening  his  memory. 

*'My  memory  was  a  sieve.  I  ronld  rem«'mlM'r  nothing.  Dates, 
names,  appointment.s,  farts  — ''vny tiling  t'scap<Hl  ine.  I  said  to  my 
wife,  *  C'atlxTine,  I  shall  never  make  a  .succrssfiil  j)<)litieiaii,  for  I  can- 
not remember,  aud  that  is  a  prime  necessity  of  politicians/   My  wife 

■  *  How  to  Btreogdieo  theMemoiy;  or*  The  Natural  and  Scientific  Meth> 
oda  of  Ne?er  Forgetting.  By  M.  H.  Holbrook,  H.D.  New  York  (no  date), 
f  Fli«e89. 
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told  me  I  must  tTain  my  memoiy.  80  when  I  came  home  that  night,  I 
sat  down  alone  and  spent  fifteen  minutes  trying  silently  to  reoall  with 
aocaraoy  the  prindpal  events  of  the  day.  I  could  remember  bat  little 
at  first;  now  I  remember  that  I  could  not  then  recall  what  I  had  for 
breakfiast.  After  a  few  days*  practice  I  found  I  could  recall  more. 
Events  came  back  to  me  more  minutely,  more  accurately,  and  more 
Tividly  than  at  first.  After  a  fortnight  or  so  of  this,  Catherine  said, 
*  Why  don't  you  relate  to  mo  tho  events  of  tlie  day,  instead  of  recalling 
them  to  yourself  ?  it  would  be  inttTestin^',  and  niy  interest  in  it  would 
be  a  stimulus  to  you.'  Having  great  respect  for  my  wife's  opinion,  1 
began  a  hal)it  of  oral  conft  ssion,  as  it  were,  which  wjls  continued  for 
almost  fifty  years.  Every  night,  the  last  thing  before  retiring,  I  told 
her  everything  I  could  remember  that  had  happened  to  me  or  about  me 
daring  the  day.  I  generally  recalled  the  didies  I  had  had  for  break- 
^ttt»  dinner,  and  tea;  the  people  I  had  seen  and  what  they  had  said; 
the  editorials  I  had  written  for  my  paper,  giving  her  a  brief  ahstraet  of 
them.  I  mentioned  all  the  letters  I  had  sent  and  Teoeived,  and  the  very 
language  used,  as  nearly  as  possible;  when  I  had  walked  or  ridden — I 
told  her  everythiug  that  had  come  within  my  observation.  I  found  I 
-could  say  my  les.sons  U'tter  and  better  every  year,  and  instead  of  the 
practice  growing  irksome,  it  became  a  j)leasure  to  go  over  again  the 
events  of  the  day.  I  nm  indebted  to  this  discipline  for  a  meumry  of 
somewhat  unusual  tenacity,  and  I  recommend  the  ])ra<^tice  to  all  who  wish 
to  store  up  facts,  or  expect  to  have  much  to  do  with  intluencing  men.'** 

I  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Weed's  practical  command 
of  his  past  experiences  was  much  greater  after  fifty  jears 
of  this  heroic  drill  than  it  would  have  been  without  it 
Expecting  to  give  his  account  in  the  evening,  he  attended 
better  to  each  incident  of  the  daj,  named  and  conceived  it 
differently,  set  his  mind  upon  it,  ami  in  tlie  evonin;^  w^  wt 
over  it  again.  He  did  more  thinking  al)oiit  it,  and  it  stayed 
with  him  in  couseqnouce.  But  I  venture  to  atlirni  ^jrettv 
confidently  (altliouj^li  I  kno\v  how  foolish  it  often  is  to  deny 
a  fact  on  tlie  strength  of  a  theory)  that  the  same  matter, 
casually  attended  to  and  not  thought  nhonf,  won  hi  have  stnck 
in  his  memory  no  better  at  the  end  tlian  at  the  beginning 
of  his  years  of  heroic  self-discipline.  He  had  acquired  a 
better  method  of  noting  and  recording  his  experiences,  but 
his  physiological  retentiyeness  was  probably  not  a  bit  im- 
proveif 

♦  Op.  cit.  p.  100. 

t  In  order  to  test  the  opinion  ao  confidently  expressed  in  the  text,  I  ha^e 
tried  to  aee  whether  a  certain  amount  of  daily  training  in  learning  poetry 
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AH  improvemmJt  of  memory  conststs,  then^  in  the  in» 
jyrovemerU  of  <me*8  habUucd  metJiods  of  recording  facta. 


t)y  heart  will  shorten  the  time  it  takes  to  learn  an  entirely  different  kind  of 
poetry.  During  eiglit  successive  days  I  learned  l.")8  lines  of  Victor  lingo's 
*  Satyr.'  The  total  number  of  minutes  required  for  this  was  131 1 — it  should 
be  said  that  I  bad  learned  nothing  by  heart  for  many  years.  I  then,  work- 
ing for  twen^-odd  minutea  dafly,  learned  the  entire  flrat  book  of  Funadiae 
liOet,  occupying  88  days  in  the  process.  After  this  training  I  went  back  to 
Victor  Hngo't  poem,  and  found  that  158  additional  lines  (divided  exactly  ai 
on  the  former  occasion)  took  me  151 .1  minutes.  In  other  words,  I  commit- 
ted my  Victor  Hugo  to  memory  before  the  training  at  the  nite  of  a  line  in 
50  seconds,  after  the  training  at  the  rate  of  a  line  in  57  seconds,  just  the 
opposite  result  from  that  which  the  popular  view  would  lead  one  to  expect. 
Biit  as  I  was  peceptibly  fagged  with  other  work  at  the  time  of  the  second 
batch  of  Victor  Hugo.  I  thought  that  might  explain  the  retardation ;  so  I 
persuaded  several  other  persons  to  repeat  the  test. 

Dr.W.  H.  Burnham  learned  16  lines  of  In  Memoriam  for  8  days  ;  time, 
14-17  minutes — daily  average  14|.  He  then  trained  himself  on  Schiller's 
translation  of  the  second  book  of  the  ^neid  into  German,  10  lines  daily 
for  26  consecutive  days.  On  returning  to  the  same  quantity  of  In  Memo- 
nam  again,  he  found  hia  mitxlmnm  time  90  minutet,  minimum  10.  average 
14|f .  As  he  feared  the  outer  conditions  might  not  liave  been  aa  faTorablo 
ibis  time  as  the  first,  he  waited  a  few  days  and  got  conditions  as  near  as 
possible  identical.  The  result  was .  maximum  time  8  minutes ;  minimum 
19i  ;  average  14/^. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Drown  tested  himself  on  Virgil  for  16  days,  then  again  for 
10  days,  after  training  himself  on  Scott.  Average  time  before  training, 
18  minutes  26  seconds  ;  after  training,  12  minutes  16  seconds.  [Sixteen 
days  is  too  long  for  the  test ;  it  giyes  time  for  training  on  the  test-Terse.] 

Mr.  C.  H.  Baldwin  took  10  lines  for  16  days  as  his  test,  tndned  himself 
on  450  lines  'of  an  entirely  different  Terse/ and  then  took  15  da3r8more 
of  the  former  verse  10  lines  a  day.  Average  result:  3  minutes  41  seconds 
before,  3  minutes  2  seconds  after,  training.    [Same  criticism  as  before.] 

Mr.  E.  A.  Pease  tested  him.self  on  Idyls  of  the  King,  and  trained  him- 
self on  Paradise  Lost.  Average  result  of  6  days  each  time  :  14  minutes  34 
seconds  before,  14  minutes  65  seconds  after,  training.  Mr.  Bnmham  hST- 
ing  suggested  that  to  eliminate  facilitating  effect  entirely  from  the  training 
▼erMS  one  ought  to  test  one's  self  d  fa  Ebbinghaus  on  series  of  nonsense- 
syllables,  havhig  no  analogy  whatever  with  any  system  of  expressive  verses, 
I  induced  two  of  my  students  to  perform  that  experiment  also.  The  record 
is  unfortunately  lost ;  but  the  result  was  a  very  consiilcrnhlc  shortening  of 
the  average  time  of  the  second  series  of  nonsense-syllables,  learned  after 
training.  This  seems  to  me,  however,  more  to  show  the  eilect^  of  rapid 
babituation  to  the  nonsense-verses  themselves  than  those  of  the  poetry 
used  between  them.  But  I  mean  to  prosecute  the  experiments  farther, 
and  win  report  in  another  place* 

One  of  my  students  having  quoted  a  clergyman  of  his  acquaintance 
who  had  marvellously  improved  by  practice  his  power  of  learning  his 
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In  the  traditional  terminologj  methods  are  divided  into 
the  mechanioal,  the  ingenious,  and  the  jndicions. 

The  mechanical  methods  consist  in  the  intensification,  pro- 
longation, and  n'jM'f  if  of  the  impression  to  be  roinfuiberefl. 
The  modern  nietliod  of  teacliing  chiklren  to  read  hy  black- 
board work,  in  wliicli  each  word  is  impressed  by  the  four- 
fold channel  of  eje,  ear,  voice,  and  hand,  is  an  example  of 
an  improved  mechanical  method  of  memorizing. 

Judicioua  mdhoda  of  remembering  things  are  nothing  but 
logical  ways  of  conceiving  them  and  working  them  into 
rational  systems,  classifying  them»  analyzing  them  into 
parts,  etc.,  etc.   All  the  sciences  are  snch  methoda 

Of  tngenuyus  methods^  many  have  been  invented,  under  the 
name  of  technical  memories.    By  means  of  these  svstems 
it  is  often  possible  to  retain  entirely  disconnected  faots, 
lists  of  names,  nuni])ers,  and  so  forth,  so  multitudinous  iis> 
to  be  entirely  unrememberable  in  a  natural  way.  The 
method  consists  usually  in  a  framework  learned  meohaniF^ 
cally,  of  which  the  mind  is  supposed  to  remain  in  seciir& 
and  permanent  possession.   Then,  whatever  is  to  be  re- 
membered is  deliberately  associated  by  some  fanciful 
analogy  or  connection  with  some  part  of  this  framework, 
and  this  connection  thenceforward  helps  its  recall.  The 
best  known  and  most  nsed  of  these  devices  is  the  fi}j:u re- 
alphabet.    To  reiiieinber  numbers,  e.g.,  a  ti<^ur;*-;il])habet 
is  lirst  formed,  in  wliich  each  numerical  digit  is  re})rt-sented 
by  one  or  more  letters.    The  number  is  then  translated  into 
such  letters  as  will  best  make  a  word,  if  possible  a  word 
B^gostive  of  the  object  to  which  the  number  belongs* 

sermons  by  heart,  I  wrote  to  the  gentleman  for  corroboration.   I  append 

his  reply,  which  shows  tliat  the  increased  facility  Is  due  rather  to  a  change 
in  his  met  hods  of  learning  than  to  his  native  retentivenes-s  liaviuc;  grown 
by  exercise  :  "  As  for  meniory.  mine  Ims  imjiroved  year  l)y  year,  except 
when  iu  ill-heullh,  like  a  gymnast's  muscle.  Before  twenty  it  took  three 
or  four  days  to  commit  an  hour-long  sermoQ ;  after  twenty,  two  dajya*  one 
day*  half  a  day,  and  now  one  dow  analytic,  very  attentive  or  adhesire 
reading  does  it.  But  memory  seems  to  me  the  most  physical  of  intellectual 
powers.  Bodily  ease  and  freahneas  luive  much  to  do  with  it.  Then  there 
tea  great  difference  of  facility  in  method.  I  used  to  commit  sentence  by 
sentence.  Now  I  lake  the  idea  of  the  whole,  then  its  leading  diviaions, 
then  its  subdivisions,  then  iin  sentences. " 
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The  word  will  tlien  be  remembered  wlien  the  numbers 
alone  might  be  forgotteu. 

The  most  oommou  figure-alphabet  is  this: 

1,  a,  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0. 

n,  m,  r,  1,  sh,  g,  e»  b,  s, 
d,  j,  k,     p,  0, 

ch,  c,  1, 

To  briefly  show  itB  Dae,  sappoae  it  is  desired  to  fix  1148  feet  in  a 
MOond  as  the  velocity  of  sound :  t,  t,  r,  n,  are  the  letters  and  order 
xeqnired.  Fill  up  with  vowels  forming  a  phrase,  like  '  tight  run  '  and 
ooniiect  it  by  some  such  flight  of  the  imagination  as  that  if  a  man  tried 
to  keep  up  with  the  velocity  of  sound,  he  would  have  a  tight  run. 
When  you  recall  this  a  few  days  later  great  care  must  Ik3  taken  not  to- 
get  confusetl  with  the  velocity  of  light,  nor  to  think  he  had  a  liard  ruu 
which  would  be  3000  feet  too  fast."* 

Dr«  Pick  and  others  nae  a  system  which  consisis  in. 
linking  together  any  two  ideas  to  be  remembered  by  meana 
of  an  intermediate  idea  which  will  be  suggested  by  the 
first  and  suggest  the  second,  and  so  on  through  the  list» 

Thus, 

••Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  to  retain  the  following  series  of  ideas  : 
garden,  hair,  watchman,  philosophy,  cojiper,  etc.  .  .  .  We  can  combino 
the  ideas  in  this  manner;  yanltn,  plant,  hair  of  plant — fiair ;  haiVy 
bonnet,  uutcAfTuin  tM^kma/i,  wake,  study ^  phUoiophy  ;  phUosvphyy, 
obemistry,  copper;  etc  ete.'*  ^ck.)  f 

It  is  matter  of  popular  knowledge  that  an  impressioa 

is  remembered  the  better  in  proportion     it  is 

1)  More  recent ; 

2)  More  attended  to  ;  and 

3)  More  often  repeated. 

The  effect  of  recency  is  all  but  absolutely  constant  Of 
two  events  of  equal  significance  the  remoter  one  will  be 
the  one  more  likely  to  be  forgotten*  The  memories  of 
childhood  which  persist  in  old  age  can  hardly  be  compared 
with  the  eyents  of  the  day  or  hour  which  are  forgotten,  for 
these  latter  are  trivial  once-repeated  things,  wliilst  the 

*  E.  Pick :  Memory  and  its  Docton  (1888),  p.  7. 
f  This  system  is  carried  out  in  great  detail  in  a  book  called  'Memoiy 
Tiaining,'  by  Wm.  L.  fivaos  (1889). 
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childish  reminiBoences  have  been 'wrought  into  as  during 
the  retrospective  hours  of  onr  entire  intervening  life.  (Hher 

things  equidy  at  all  times  of  life  recency  promotes  memory. 
The  only  exception  I  can  think  of  is  the  nnaccountable 
memory  of  certain  moments  oi  our  chiklliootl,  a}>})Hrentl\- 
uot  titled  by  their  intrinsic  interest  to  suryiye,  but  which  are 
perhaps  the  only  incidents  we  can  remember  out  of  the 
year  in  which  they  occurred.  Everybody  probably  has 
isolated  glimpses  of  certain  hours  of  his  nursery  life,  the 
position  in  which  he  stood  or  sat^  the  light  of  the  room» 
what  his  father  or  mother  said»  etc.  These  moments  so 
oddly  selected  for  immunity  from  the  tooth  of  time  proba- 
bly owe  their  good  fortune  to  historical  peculiarities  which 
it  is  now  impossible  to  trace.  Very  likely  we  were  re- 
minded of  them  again  soon  after  they  occurred  ;  that  be- 
came a  reason  why  we  should  again  recollect  them,  etc, 
so  that  at  last  they  became  ingrained. 

The  attention  which  we  lend  to  an  experience  is  propor- 
tional to  its  yiyid  or  interesting  character ;  and  it  is  a  no- 
torious  fact  that  what  interests  us  most  vividly  at  the  time 
is,  other  things  equal,  what  we  remember  best.  An  impres- 
«ion  may  be  so  exciting  emotionally  as  almost  to  leave  a 
scar  upon  the  cerebral  tissues ;  and  thus  originates  a  path- 
ological delusion.  "  A  woman  attacked  by  robbers  takes 
all  the  men  whom  she  sees,  even  her  own  son,  for  brigands 
bent  on  killing  her.  Another  woman  sees  her  child  ruu 
oyer  by  a  horse  ;  no  amount  of  reasoning,  not  even  the  si^lit 
of  the  Hying  child,  will  persuade  her  that  he  is  not  killed. 
A  woman  called  '  thief  *  in  a  dispute  remains  convinced  that 
every  one  accuses  her  of  stealing  (Esquirol).  Another,  at- 
tacked with  mania  at  the  sigfit  of  the  fires  in  her  street 
during  the  Commune^  still  after  six  months  sees  in  her  de- 
lirium flames  on  every  side  about  her  (Lnys),  etc.,  etc"  * 

On  the  general  effectiveness  of  both  attention  and  repe- 
tition I  cannot  do  better  than  copy  what  M.  Taine  has 
written : 

"  If  wo  compare  different  sensations,  images,  or  ideas,  we  find  that 
their  aptitudes  for  revival  are  not  equal.  A  huge  number  of  them  are 

*  Paulban,  L'Acti?it6  mental,  et  les  ^l^ento  de  I'Esprit  (1S6S).  p.  70. 
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olditenited,  and  never  reappear  through  life;  for  instance,  I  drove 
through  Paris  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  though  I  saw  plainly  some  sixty 
or  eighty  new  faces,  I  cannot  now  recall  any  one  of  them  ;  some  extra- 
ordinary' circumstance,  a  fit  of  delirium,  or  the  excitement  of  hasehish 
would  he  necef5i>tiry  to  give  them  a  chance  of  revival.    On  the  other 
liand,  there  are  sensations  with  a  force  of  revival  which  nothiiiir  de- 
stroys or  decrease;i.    Though,  as  a  rule,  time  weakens  and  iinpair.s our 
strongest  sensations,  these  reapi>ear  entire  and  intense,  without  having 
lost  a  particle  of  their  detail,  or  any  degree  of  their  force.    M.  Brierre 
de  Boismont,  having  suffered  when  a  child  from  a  disease  of  the  scalp, 
asserts  that  *  after  ftfty-flve  years  have  elapsed  he  can  still  feel  his  hair 
polled  ont  under  the  treatment  of  the  4ftti0-efly9.'«-For  my  own  part, 
after  thirty  years,  I  rememher  feature  for  feature  the  appearance  of  the 
theatre  to  which  I  was  taken  for  the  first  time.   From  the  third  row  of 
boxes,  the  body  of  the  theatre  appeared  to  me  an  immense  well,  red 
and  flaming,  swarming  with  heads ;  Ix'low,  on  the  right,  on  a  narrow 
floor,  two  men  and  a  woman  entered,  went  out.  and  re-entered,  made 
gestures,  and  seemed  to  me  like  lively  dwarfs  :  to  my  great  surprise, 
one  of  these  dwarfs  fell  on  his  knees,  kissed  the  lady's  hand,  then  hid 
behind  a  screen  ;  the  other,  who  was  coming  in,  seemed  angry,  and 
raised  his  arm.    I  was  then  seven,  1  eoul<l  understand  nothing  of  what 
was  going  on  ;  but  the  well  of  crimson  velvet  was  so  crowded,  gilded, 
and  bright,  that  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  was,  as  it  were,  intoxicated, 
and  fell  asleep. 

"  Every  one  of  us  may  find  similar  reooUeotions  in  his  memory,  and 
may  distinguish  in  them  a  common  charaoter.  The  primitive  impres- 
sion has  been  accompanied  fiff  an  esBtraordinarg  degree  nf  attention, 
either  as  being  horrible  or  delightful,  or  as  being  new,  surprising,  and 
out  of  proportion  to  the  ordinary  run  of  our  life ;  this  it  is  we  express 
by  saying  that  we  have  been  strongly  impressed  ;  that  we  were  ab- 
sorbed, that  we  could  not  think  of  anything  else  ;  that  our  other  sen- 
sations were  eflfaeed  ;  tliat  we  were  pursued  all  the  next  day  by  the  re- 
sulting image  ;  that  it  beset  us.  that  we  eould  not  drive  it  away  ;  that 
all  distractions  were  feeble  besul."  it.  It  is  l)y  force  of  this  dispro- 
portion that  impros.'^ions  of  eliildhood  are  so  i>ersistent;  the  mind  being 
quite  fresh,  ordinary  ol)i<'ets  and  events  are  surprising.  At  present, 
after  seeing  so  many  large  halls  and  full  theatres,  it  is  imiwssible  for 
me,  when  T  enter  one,  to  feel  swallowed  up,  engulfed,  and,  as  it  were, 
lost  to  a  huge  dazsling  well.  The  medical  man  of  sixty,  who  has  expe- 
rienced much  suffering,  both  personally  and  in  imagination,  would  be 
leas  upset  now  by  a  sn^cal  operation  than  when  he  was  a  child. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  attention,  voluntary  or  involuntary, 
it  always  acts  alike  ;  the  image  of  an  object  or  event  is  capable  of  re- 
vival, and  of  complete  revival,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  atten- 
tion with  which  we  have  coiif^idorcd  the  object  or  event.  We  put  this 
rule  in  prnotice  at  every  moment  in  ordinary  lif»'.  If  we  are  apply- 
ing ourselves  to  a  book  or  are  in  lively  conversation,  while  an  air 
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is  being  sung  in  the  adjoining  room,  ire  do  not  retain  it :  we  know 
yaguely  that  there  is  singing  going  on,  and  that  is  all.    We  then 
stop  our  readiiijj  or  conversation,  we  lay  aside  all  internal  preoc«ui>a- 
tions  and  exu^rnal  f>en8iitions  which  our  mind  or  the  outer  world  can 
throw  in  our  way  ;  we  close  our  oyes,  we  cause  a  silence  within  and 
about  us,  and,  if  the  air  is  re[)cated,  we  listen.    We  say  then  that  we 
have  listened  with  all  our  cars,  that  we  have  applied  our  whole  minds. 
If  the  air  is  a  fine  one,  and  has  touched  ua  deeply,  we  add  that  we  havd 
been  transported,  uplifted,  niTished,  that  we  have  forgolteii  the  wotid 
and  ooneWes ;  that  for  some  minntes  our  soul  was  dead  to  all  but 
sounds.  .  .  . 

This  exdosive  momentary  aaoendenoy  of  one  of  onr  states  of  mind 
<ozplains  the  greater  durability  of  its  aptitude  for  revival  and  for  mora 
complete  reyiTal.   As  the  sensation  revives  in  the  image,  the  inuige 

reappears  with  a  force  proportioned  to  that  of  the  sensation.  What  we 
meet  with  in  the  first  state  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  the  second,  since 
tlio  second  is  but  a  revival  of  the  first.  So,  in  the  struggle  for  life,  in 
which  all  our  iniag<'s  are  eoustantly  engaged,  the  one  furnished  at  the 
outset  with  most  force  retains  in  each  conflict,  by  the  very  law  of  repe- 
tition which  gives  it  l>cing,  the  capacity  of  treading  down  its  adversa- 
ries ;  this  is  why  it  revives,  incessantly  at  first,  then  frequently,  until 
at  last  the  laws  of  progressiye  deeay,  and  the  eontinoal  aooeaskm  of 
new  impressions  take  away  its  preponderance,  and  its  competiton, 
finding  a  dear  lieldy  are  able  to  develop  in  their  turn. 

**  A  second  canse  of  prolonged  revivals  is  repetition  itself.  Every 
one  Iniows  that  to  learn  a  thin^  wemust  not  only  consider  it  attend  vely, 
but  consider  it  repeatedly.   We  say  as  to  this  in  ordinary  language, 
that  an  impression  many  times  renewed  is  imprinted  more  deeply  and 
<»xaetly  on  the  memory.    This  is  how  we  contrive  to  retain  a  langnagSi 
ai'-s  of  music,  pass-iges  of  verse  or  prose.  th<»  technical  terms  and  propo- 
sitions of  a  science,  and  still  more  so  the  ordiiuiry  facts  by  which  our 
conduct  is  regulated.    When,  from  the  form  and  color  of  a  currant- 
jelly,  we  think  of  its  t^iste,  or,  when  tasting  it  with  our  eyes  shut,  wo 
magineits  red  tint  and  die  brilliancy  of  a  quivering  slice,  the  images 
in  our  mind  are  brightened  by  repetition.   Whenever  we  eat,  or  drink, 
or  walk,  or  avail  ourselves  of  any  of  our  senses,  or  commence  or  con* 
tinue  any  action  whatever,  the  same  thing  happens.  Every  man  and 
overy  animal  thus  possesses  at  every  moment  of  life  a  certain  stock  of 
dear  and  easily  reviving  images,  which  had  their  source  in  the  past  in 
a  confluence  of  numerous  experiences,  and  are  now  fed  by  a  flow  of  re- 
newed experiences.    When  I  want  to  go  from  the  Tnileries  to  the  Pan- 
theon, or  fn»in  my  study  to  the  dininj^-room.  I  foresee  at  every  turn 
the  colored  forms  which  will  j)res»  nt  themselves  to  my  sight  ;  it  is  oth- 
erwise in  the  case  of  a  hou.se  where  I  have  sjx'nt  two  hours,  or  of  a 
town  where  1  have  stayed  three  days  ;  after  ten  years  have  elap.sed  the 
images  will  be  vague,  full  of  blanks,  s(mietimes  they  will  not  •  xist.  and 
I  shall  have  to  seek  my  way  or  shall  lose  myself.— This  new  property  uf 
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JmflgeB  is  also  derived  from  the  first  Ae  every  eeiuation  tends  to  re- 
vive in  its  image,  the  sensation  twice  repeated  will  leave  after  it  a  doable 
tendeuey,  that  is,  provided  the  attention  be  as  great  the  second  time  as 
the  first ;  usually  this  is  not  the  case,  for,  the  novelty  diminishing,  the 
interest  diininishes ;  but  if  other  circumstances  renew  the  interest,  or  if 
the  \vill  renovates  the  attention,  the  incessantly  increasing  tendency 
incesb^uitly  increase  the  chances  of  the  resurrection  and  integrity 
ot  the  image."* 

If  a  phenomenon  is  met  with,  however,  too  often,  and 
with  too  great  a  variety  of  coutexts,  although  its  image  is 
retained  and  reproduced  with  corre«poiidiugly  great  facil- 
ity, it  fails  to  come  up  with  any  one  particular  setting,  and 
the  projectioii  of  it  backwards  to  a  particular  past  date 
<K>iiseqiiently  does  not  come  about  We  recognize  but  do 
not  remember  it — its  asBooiates  form  too  confused  a  cloud. 
I^o  one  is  said  to  remember,  says  Mr.  Spencer, 

*'  that  the  object  at  which  he  looks  has  an  opposite  side  ;  or  that  a  cer- 
tain modification  of  the  visual  impression  implies  a  certain  distance  ; 
or  that  the  thing  he  sees  moving  about  is  a  live  animal  To  ask  a  man 
whether  he  remembers  that  the  eon  Bhinee,  that  fire  bnms,  that  iron  is 
liard,  would  he  a  mianse  of  laogoage.  Even  the  ahnoet  fortnitons  eon- 
nectioDB  among  our  ezperienees  eeaae  to  be  elaased  aa  memories  when 
they  have  beoome  thoroughly  familiar.  Though,  on  hearing  the  volee 
4j/t  some  unseen  person  slightly  known  to  us,  we  say  we  reooUeet  to 
whom  the  voice  belongs,  we  do  not  use  the  same  expression  respecting 
the  voices  of  those  with  whom  we  live  The  meanings  of  words  which 
in  childhood  have  to  ))e  oonsoiousiy  recalled  seem  in  adult  life  to  be 
immediately  present."  f 

These  are  cases  where  too  many  paths,  leading  to  too 
diyerse  associates,  block  each  other's  way,  and  all  that  the 
mind  gets  along  with  its  object  is  a  fringe  of  felt  familiarity 
or  sense  that  there  are  associates.  A  similar  result  comes 
about  when  a  detiuite  setting  is  ()iily  uasceutly  aroused.  We 
tlien  feel  that  we  have  soon  the  object  already,  but  when  or 
where  we  cannot  say,  tlnui'di  we  nuiy  seem  to  ourselves  to 
be  on  the  brink  of  saying  it.  That  nascent  ce  rebral  excita- 
tions can  effect  consciousness  with  a  sort  of  sense  of  the 
imminence  of  tliat  which  stronger  excitations  would  make 
OS  definitely  feel,  is  obvious  from  what  happens  when  we 

♦On  Inlclli^fenec.  i.  77-83. 
i  Psychology,  §201. 
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seek  to  remember  a  name.  It  tingleB,  it  trembles  on  the 
Torge,  bat  does  not  come.  Just  snob  a  tingling  and  trem- 
bling of  onrecoTered  associates  is  the  penumbra  of  reccig- 
nition  that  may  surronnd  any  experience  and  make  it 

seem  familiar,  though  we  know  not  why.* 

*  Praf esBor  H6flding  condden  that  the  abtenoe  of  oontiguooB  ■mdilfn 
distinctly  thougbt-of  is  a  proof  that  asaodatlTe  processes  are  not  oonoemed 
in  these  cases  of  instautaneous  recognitiou  when  we  get  a  strong  aense  of 

familiarity  witlj  the  oV)je('t,  but  no  rornll  of  previous  time  or  place.  His 
theory  of  what  happens  is  that  the  object  ])ef()r('  us,  A,  conies  witli  a  si'nse  of 
familiarity  whenever  it  awakens  a  dumbering  image,  a,  of  iU  own  pa*t 
whilst  without  this  image  it  seems  unfamiliar.   The  quality  of  famiUaritg 
is  due  to  the  coalescence  of  the  two  similar  processes  ▲  +  a  in  the  brsin 
(PSydiologie,  p.  188;  Yierteljsch.  f.  wias.  Phil.,  zm.  488  [1889]).  Thk 
explanation  Is  a  very  tempting  one  where  the  phenomenou  of  recognition  is 
reduced  to  its  simplest  terms.  Experiments  have  been  performejl  in  Wundl's 
lab<iratory  (by  Messrs.  Wolfe,  see  below,  p.  679,  and  Lelimann  (Philoso- 
phiM  lie  Studien.v.  96),  in  which  a  person  had  to  tell  out  of  sevenil  clos^My  re 
sembliug  acnsible  impressions  (iouuiis,  tints  of  color)  presented,  wliith  of 
them  was  the  lame  with  one  presented  a  moment  heforo.  And  it  does 
seem  here  as  if  the  fading  process  in  the  Just-ezdted  tract  must  combine 
with  the  inrocess  of  the  new  impression  to  give  to  the  latter  a  peculiar  snb- 
Jective  tinge  which  should  separate  it  from  the  impressions  which  the 
other  objects  give.    But  recognition  of  this  immediate  sort  is  beyond  our 
power  after  a  very  short  time  has  intervened.    A  couple  of  minutes' in- 
terval is  i^eucrally  fatal  to  it ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  th.nt 
our  frequent  instantaneous  recognition  of  a  face,  e.g.,  as  having  been 
met  before^  takes  place  by  any  such  simple  process    Where  we  as- 
sociate a  hnA  «f  datt^Mhtk  with  the  object,  the  time-interral  has 
much  less  eifect.   Dr.  Lebmann  could  identify  shades  of  gray  mndi 
more  successfully  and  permanently  after  mentally  attaching  names  or 
numbers  to  them.     Here  it  is  the  recall  of  the  contiguous  associate, 
the  number  or  name,  wlueli  brings  about  the  recognition.    Where  an 
experience  is  complex,  each  element  of  the  total  object  has  had  the  other 
dm^U  for  its  past  contiguous  associates.  Each  element  thus  tends  to 
reyi^e  the  other  elements  from  within,  at  the  same  time  that  the  outwsid 
object  is  making  them  revlTe  from  without.   We  have  thus,  whenever  we 
meet  a  familiar  object,  that  sense  of  esiptUfUion  gratified  which  is  so  large 
a  factor  in  our  jesthetic  emotions;  and  even  were  there  no  'fringe  of  ten- 
denc\' '  toward  the  arousal  of  t'Ttn'nsfc  associates  (which  there  cerlriiiilv  al- 
ways is),  still  this  intriimc  play  of  mutual  association  among  the  purls 
would  give  a  character  of  ease  to  familiar  percepts  which  would  make  of 
them  a  distinct  subjectiye  class.  A  process  fills  its  old  bed  in  a  diiferent 
way  from  that  in  which  it  makes  a  new  bed.  One  can  appeal  to  intraspce> 
lion  f(Hr  proof.   When,  for  example,  I  go  into  a  slaughter  house  into  which 
I  once  went  years  ago,  and  the  horrid  din  of  the  screaming  hogs  strikes 
me  willi  the  overpowering  sense  of  identilieation.  when  the  Idood  stained 
face  of  the  '  sticker,'  whom  I  had  long  ceased  to  think  of,  is  immeiUateiy 
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There  is  a  curious  experience  which  everyone  seems  to  ' 
have  liad — the  feeling  that  the  present  moment  in  its  com- 
pleteness has  been  experienced  before — we  were  saying  just 
this  ilimg»  in  just  this  place,  to  just  these  people,  etc.  This 
'  sense  of  pre-existenoe '  has  been  treated  as  a  great  mys- 
tery and  occasioned  much  speculation.  Dr.  Wigan  con- 
sidered it  due  to  a  diasoeiation  of  the  action  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, one  of  them  beooming  conaoioiis  a  little  later  than 
the  other,  but  both  of  the  same  fact*  I  must  confess  that 

recognized  as  the  face  that  struck  mc  before;  when  the  dingy  and  red- 
dened wootlwork,  the  purple-Howing  tloor,  the  smell,  the  emotion  of  dis- 
gxiBl,  and  aU  the  details,  iu  a  word,  forthwith  re-efttabliith  thenif-elves  as 
familiar  occupants  of  my  mind ;  tiie  mAwmmm  tnocisteB  of  the  past  time 
an  anything  but  proKinent.  Again,  in  trying  to  think  of  an  engiaving, 
say  the  portrait  of  Rajah  Brooke  prefixed  to  bis  biography,  I  can  do  so 
only  partially;  but  when  I  take  down  the  book  and,  looking  at  the  actual 
face,  am  smitten  with  the  intimate  sense  of  its  sameness  with  the  one  T  was 
striving  to  resuscitate. — where  in  the  t  xperience  is  the  element  of  cj-trimir 
a8.HOi'iation?  In  both  these  cases  it  surely /r^/^  as  if  the  moment  when  the 
sense  of  recall  is  most  vivid  were  also  the  moment  when  all  exiraneata 
associates  were  most  suppressed.  The  butcher's  face  recalls  the  former 
walls  of  the  shambles;  their  thought  recalls  the  groaning  beasts,  and  tbey 
the  face  again.  Just  as  I  now  experience  them,  with  no  different  past  ingre- 
dient. In  like  manner  the  peculiar  deepening  of  my  consciousness  of  the 
Rajahs  physiognomy  at  the  moment  when  I  open  the  Ijook  and  say  "Ah! 
that  s  the  very  facel"  is  so  intense  14s  to  banish  from  my  mind  all  collateral 
circumstances,  whether  of  the  present  or  of  former  experiences.  But  here 
It  is  the  nose  preparing  tracts  for  the  eye,  the  eye  preparing  them  for  the 
mouth,  the  mouth  preparing  them  for  the  nose  again,  all  these  proccfwos 
involving  paths  of  conti^mous  hsso<  iation,  as  defended  In  the  text.  I  can- 
not  agree,  therefore,  with  Prof.  Hollding,  in  spite  of  my  respect  for  him  as 
a  psycholoirist,  that  the  phenomenon  of  instantaneous  reeopnition  is  <mly 
explicable  throiigh  the  recall  and  comparison  of  tlie  tliinL'  witli  its  own 
past  image.  Nor  can  I  see  in  the  facts  in  question  any  additional  ground  for 
reinstating  the  general  notion  which  we  have  alnandy  rejected  ($upra,  p. 
000)  that  a  '  lentation  '  is  ever  received  into  the  mind  by  an  'image'  of 
its  own  past  self.  It  Is  received  by  contiguous  associates:  or  if  they  form 
too  faint  a  fringe,  its  neural  currents  run  into  a  bed  which  is  stilt  '  warm  * 
from  just-previous  currents,  and  which  conse(|uently  feel  different  from 
currents  whose  bed  is  cold.  I  a^ree,  however,  with  H511  cling  that  Dr. 
Lehnuuin's  exp<'rinients  (many  of  them)  do  not  seem  to  jirove  the  pt)int 
which  he  seeks  to  establish.  Lehmann.  indeed,  seems  himself  to  believe 
that  we  recognize  a  sensation  A  by  comparing  it  with  Its  own  past  image 
a  (lee,  eit.  p.  114),  in  which  opinion  I  altogether  fall  to  concur. 

*  Duality  of  the  Mind,  p.  84  The  same  thesis  is  defended  by  the  Inte 
Mr.  R.  H.  Proctor,  who  gives  some  cases  rather  hard  to  rewneile  with  my 
own  proposed  explanation,  in  'Knowledge'  for  Nov. 9,1864.  See  also 
Aibot,  Maladies  de  laMemoire,p.  14U II. 
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the  quality  of  mystory  seems  to  lue  a  little  strained.  I  Lave 
over  and  over  again  in  mj  own  case  succeeded  in  resolving 
the  phenomenon  into  a  case  of  memory,  so  indistinct  that 
Avliilst  some  past  circumstances  are  presented  again, 
the  others  are  not  The  dissimilar  portions  of  the  past  do 
not  arise  completely  enough  at  first  for  the  date  to  be  iden- 
tified. All  we  get  is  the  present  scene  with  a  general  sug- 
gestion of  pastness  abont  ii  That  faithful  obserror,  Fnt 
Lazarus,  interprets  the  phenomenon  in  the  same  way ;  *  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that  just  as  soon  as  the  past  context  grows 
complete  and  distinct  the  emotion  of  weirdness  fades  from 
the  experience. 

BXACT  MEASIJBEMJINTS  OF  MSMOBT 

have  recently  been  made  in  (Germany.  Frofessor  £b- 
binghaus,  in  a  really  heroic  series  of  daily  obserrationB 
of  more  than  two  years*  duration,  examined  the  powers  of 
retention  and  reproduction.  He  learned  lists  of  meaning- 
less syllables  by  heart,  and  tested  his  recollection  of  them 
from  dav  tf>  day.  He  could  not  remend)er  more  than  7 
after  a  single  reading.  It  took,  liowtner,  16  reailiugs  to  re- 
member 12,  44  readings  to  remember  24,  and  55  readiu*;;* 
to  remember  26  syllables,  tlie  moment  of  'remembering' 
being  here  reckoned  as  the  first  moment  when  the  list  could 
be  recited  without  a  faultt  When  a  16-syllable  list  was 
read  over  a  certain  number  of  times  on  one  day,  and  then 
studied  on  the  day  following  until  remembered,  it  was 
found  that  the  number  of  seconds  saved  in  the  study  on 
the  second  day  was  proportional  to  the  number  of  read- 
ings on  th(^  first — i^roportional,  that  is,  within  certain  rather 
narrow  limits,  for  which  see  the  toxt.t  No  amount  of  re}>e- 
tition  spent  on  noiisf  ns^'-verses  over  a  certain  length  en- 
abled Dr.  Ebbinghaus  to  retain  them  witliout  error  for  24 
hours.  In  forgetting  such  things  as  these  lists  of  syllableii, 
the  loss  goes  on  yery  much  more  rapidly  at  first  than  later 
on.   He  measured  the  loss  by  the  number  of  seconds  re- 


*  ZeiUclir.  f.  Vi'ilkorpsychologie  u.  s.  w.,  Bd.  v.  p.  146. 

f  Ueber  das  Gedftcbtuiss,  experimentelle  UDtersuchungeii  (1885).  p.  64 
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quired  to  releam  the  list  after  it  lijul  been  once  learned, 
Houghly  speaking,  if  it  took  a  thousand  seconds  to  learn 
the  list,  and  live  hundred  to  releam  it,  the  loss  between  the 
two  learnings  would  have  been  one  half.  Measured  in  this 
way,  full  half  of  the  forgetting  seems  to  occur  within  the 
£r8t  half-hour,  whilst  only  four  fifths  is  forgotten  at  the 
end  of  a  month.  The  nature  of  this  result  might  hare 
been  anticipated,  but  hardly  its  numerical  proportlona 
Dr.  Ebbinghaus  says : 

"The  initial  rapidity,  as  well  a.s  the  final  slowness,  as  these  were  as- 
certained under  certain  experimental  conditions  and  for  a  particular 
individual,  .  . .  may  well  surprise  us.  An  hour  after  the  work  of  learn- 
ing had  OMsed,  forgetting  was  so  far  advanced  that  more  than  half  of 
the  origiiial  work  had  to  be  applied  again  before  the  seriea  of  syllablee 
■oould  onoe  more  be  reproduced.  Eight  hours  later  two  thirds  of  the 
original  Ubor  had  to  be  applied.  Gradually,  however,  the  pfooeas  of 
oUivion  grew  slower,  so  that  even  for  ooosiderable  stretches  of  time 
the  losses  were  but  bmly  ascertainable.  After  24  hours  a  third,  after 
<  days  a  fourth,  and  after  a  whole  month  a  good  fifth  of  the  original 
labor  remain  in  the  shape  of  its  after-effects,  and  made  the  relearning 
l>y  so  mach  the  more  speedy."  * 

But  the  most  interesting  result  of  all  those  reached  bj 
this  author  relates  to  the  question  whether  ideas  are  re- 

culled  only  by  those  that  previously  came  immediately  be- 
fore them,  or  whether  au  idea  can  possibly  recall  another 
idea  with  which  it  was  never  in  immediate  contact,  without 
passing  through  the  intermediate  mental  links.  The  ques- 
tion is  of  theoretic  imi)ortance  with  regard  to  the  way  iu 
which  the  process  of  *  association  of  ideas '  must  be  con- 
ceived ;  and  Dr.  Ebbinghaus*8  attempt  is  as  successful  as 
it  is  original,  in  bringing  two  views,  which  seem  at  first 
flight  inaccessible  to  proof,  to  a  direct  practical  test,  and 
^ving  the  victory  to  one  of  them.  His  experiments  con- 
clusively show  that  an  idea  is  not  only  *  associated  *  directly 
with  the  one  that  follows  it,  and  with  the  rest  through  tha, 
but  that  it  is  direc  fly  associated  with  nU  that  are  near  it, 
thougli  in  unequal  degrees.  He  first  iiieusured  the  time 
needed  to  impress  on  the  memory  certain  lists  of  8ylla))les, 
and  then  the  time  needed  to  impress  lists  of  the  same 
syllables  with  gaps  between  them.    Thus,  representing  the 

♦  Op.  eft.,  p.  108. 
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fiyllables  by  numbers,  if  the  first  list  were  1,  2,  3,  4,  .  .  .  13^ 
14,  15,  16,  the  second  would  be  1,  3,  5, . .  .  15,  2,  4^  6^  . . . 
16,  and  so  forth,  with  many  variations.  j 
Now,  if  1  and  3  in  the  first  list  were  learned  in  that  order  \ 
merely  by  1  calling  up  2,  and  by  2  calling  up  3,  leaving  out 
the  2  ought  to  leave  1  and  3  with  no  tie  in  the  mind  ;  and 
the  second  list  ought  to  take  as  much  time  in  the  learning 
as  if  the  firat  list  had  never  been  heard  of.  on  the  other 
liaady  1  has  a  direot  inflnenoe  on  3  as  well  as  cm  2»  thai  in- 
fluence should  be  exerted  even  when  2  is  dropped  out ;  and 
a  person  familiar  with  the  first  list  ought  to  learn  the 
second  one  more  rapidly  than  otherwise  he  oonld.  Thk 
latter  case  is  what  actually  occurs  ;  and  Dr.  Ebbinghaus 
has  found  that  syllables  originally  separated  by  as  many  as  ' 
seven  intermediaries  still  reveal,  by  the  increased  rapidity 
with  which  they  are  learned  in  order,  the  strength  of  the 
tie  that  the  original  learning  established  between  them, 
over  the  heads,  so  to  speak,  of  all  the  rest  These  last  re- 
sults ought  to  make  us  careful,  when  we  speak  of  nervous 
*  paths,'  to  use  the  word  in  no  restrioted  sense.  They  add 
one  more  fact  to  the  set  of  facts  which  prove  that  associa- 
tion is  subtler  than  consciousness,  and  that  a  nerve-prooess 
may,  without  producing  consciousness,  be  effectiye  in  the 
same  way  in  which  consciousness  would  have  seemed  to  be 
effective  if  it  had  been  thera*    Evidently  the  path  from  1 


*  All  the  inferences  for  which  we  can  give  no  articulate  reaaons  exem- 
plify this  law.  In  the  chiipter  on  Perception  we  shall  have  innumerable 
examples  of  it.  A  good  putiioloijiral  illustration  of  it  is  given  in  the  curi- 
ous observations  of  M.  Biuet  on  certain  hysterical  subjects,  with  antpslhetic 
hands,  who  »cm  what  waa  done  with  thrfr  handa  aa  an  independent  vision 
but  did  not  feel  it  The  hand  behig  hidden  by  a  acreen»  the  patient  waa 
ordered  to  look  at  another  aereen  and  to  tell  of  any  yiaaal  image  which 
might  project  itself  thereon.  Numbers  would  then  come,  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  times  the  insensible  member  was  raised,  touched,  etc. 
Colored  lines  and  II crn res  would  come,  correspondinc:  to  similar  ones  traced 
on  the  palm;  tlie  liand  itself,  or  its  tingei-s,  would  come  when  manipulate*^; 
and,  finally,  objects  placed  in  it  would  come;  but  on  the  hand  itself  noth- 
ing could  eyer  be  felt.  The  whole  phenomenon  ahowa  how  an  idea  which 
iraudna  itaelf  lielow  the  thieahold  a  certain  eonadoiia  aelf  may  iMM*ariBn 
aaaodatlTe  effecta  therein.  The  akin-sensations,  unfelt  by  the  patientli 
primary  oonBclouaneBB»  awaken,  nerertheleai,  their  usual  viaoal  aaaociatgi 
therein. 
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to  3  (omitting  2  from  conscionsness)  is  facilitated,  broad- 
ened perhaps,  by  tke  old  path  from  1  to  3  through  2— -only 
the  component  which  shoots  round  through  this  latter  waj 
ia  too  i^ble  to  let  2  be  thought  as  a  distinct  objeoi 

Mr.  Wolfe,  in  his  experiments  on  reoognition,  used  "vi- 
brating  metal  tongues. 

Ttae  tongues  gave  tones  diffsring  by  3  Yihrntloiis  only  in  the  two 
lower  ootaTOB,  and  1^  4  vibrations  in  the  tiiiee  higher  ootaves.  In  tbe 
flxst  series  of  experiments  a  tone  was  selected,  and,  after  sounding  it 

for  one  second,  a  second  tone  was  sounded,  which  was  either  the  same 
as  the  first,  or  different  from  it  by  4,  8,  or  12  vibrations  in  different 

series.  The  person  experimented  upon  was  to  answer  whether  the 
Becond  tone  wiis  the  same  as  the  first,  thus  showing  that  he  recognized 
it,  or  whether  it  was  different,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  was  higher  or 
lower.  Of  course,  the  interval  of  time  between  the  two  tones  was  an 
important  factor.  The  proportionate  number  of  correct  judgments, 
and  the  smallness  of  the  difference  of  the  vibration-rates  of  the  two 
tones,  would  measure  the  accuracy  of  the  tone-memory.  It  appeared 
that  one  ooold  tell  more  resdily  when  the  two  tones  were  alike  than 
ivhen  thqr  were  different,  although  in  both  cases  the  aoeoraoy  of  the 
memory  was  remarkably  good. . . .  The  main  point  is  the  effect  of  the 
tbne-interval  between  the  tone  and  its  reprodnetion.  This  was  wied 
ftom  1  second  to  80  seconds,  or  eyen  to  60  seconds  or  120  seconds  in 
some  experiments.  The  general  result  is,  that  the  longer  the  interval, 
the  smaller  are  the  chances  that  the  tone  will  be  recognized;  and  this 
process  of  forgetting  takes  place  at  first  very  rapidly,  and  then  more 
slowly.  .  .  .  This  law  is  subject  to  considerable  variations,  one  of  which 
seems  to  be  constant  and  is  peculiar ;  namely,  there  seems  to  be  a 
rhythm  in  the  memory  itself,  which,  after  falling,  recovers  slightly,  and 
then  fades  out  agaiu.''  * 

This  periodical  renewal  of  acoustic  memory  would  seem 
to  be  an  important  element  in  the  production  of  the  agree* 
ableness  of  certain  rates  of  recurrence  in  sound* 

In  the  practical  use  of  our  intellect^  forgetting  is  as  im- 
portant a  function  as  recollecting. 

Locke  says,  in  a  memorable  page  of  his  dear  old  book :  ^ 

"The  memory  of  some  men,  it  is  true,  is  very  tenacious,  even  to  a 
miracle;  but  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  all  our  ideas, 

*  I  copy  from  the  abstract  of  Wolfe's  paper  in  '  Science '  for  Not.  19, 
S869.  The  origiual  Is  hi  Fbychologlflche  Studlen,  zn.  684 IL 
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ran  of  those  which  are  straokdeepaet*  and  in  minds  the  most  retentive; 
80  ihftt  if  they  he  not  sometinMS  renewed  by  repeated  esereiae  of  the 
aensee,  or  reflection  on  those  kinds  of  objeeta  wliich  at  flrBt  oocaaioaed 
them,  the  print  wears  oat,  and  at  last  there  remains  nothing  to  be  seen. 
Thns  the  ideaSi  as  well  as  children,  of  our  youth,  often  die  before  ns;  and 
onr  minds  represent  to  us  those  tombs  to  which  we  are  fast  approaching; 
where,  though  the  brass  and  marble  remain,  yet  the  inscriptions 
are  effaced  by  time,  and  the  imagery  moulders  away.    The  pictures 
drawn  in  our  miuds  are  laid  in  fadinic  colors;  and,  if  not  soraetiraes 
refreshed,  vanish  and  disiippear.    How  much  the  constitution  of  our 
bodies,  and  the  make  of  our  animal  spirits,  are  concerned  in  this; 
and  whether  the  temper  of  the  brain  makes  this  difference,  that  in  soun> 
.  it  retains  the  characters  drawn  on  it  like  marble,  in  others  like  free- 
stone,  and  in  others  little  better  than  sand,  I  shall  not  here  inqnire^ 
though  it  may  seem  probable  that  the  ponstitntion  of  the  body  do« 
sometimes  influence  the  memory;  since  we  oftentimes  find  a  disesse 
quite  strip  the  mind  of  all  its  ideas,  and  the  flames  of  a  fever  in  a  fisw 
days  calcine  all  those  images  to  dust  and  confusion,  which  seemed  to 
be  as  lasting  as  il  graven  in  marble.'*  * 

This  peculiar  mixture  of  forgetting  with  our  remember- 
ing is  l)ut  one  iustauce  of  onr  mind's  selective  activity. 
X  Selection  is  the  very  keel  on  wliich  our  mental  ship  is  built, 
^  And  in  this  case  of  memory  its  utility  is  obvious.  If  we 
remembered  eveiyihuig,  we  should  on  most  occasions  be 
as  ill  off  as  if  we  remembered  nothing.  It  would  take  as- 
long  for  us  to  reoall  a  spaoe  of  time  as  it  took  the  original 
time  to  elapse,  and  we  should  never  get  ahead  with  onr 
thinking.  All  recollected  times  undergo,  accordingly,  what 
M.  Ribot  calls  foreshortening;  and  this  foreshortening  is 
due  to  the  omission  of  au  euormous  number  of  the  facts 
which  tilled  them. 

"As  tut  as  the  present  enters  into  the  past,  our  states  of  conseionsneas 
disappear  and  are  obliterated.  Passed  in  review  at  a  few  days'  distance, 
nothing  or  littlo  of  them  remains  ;  most  of  them  have  made  shipwreck 
in  that  prreat  nonentity  from  which  they  never  more  will  emerge,  and 
they  have  carried  with  them  the  quantity  of  dnration  which  was  inlior- 
ent  in  their  being.  Tliis  deficit  of  surviving  conscious  states  is  thus  a 
di'ticit  in  the  amount  of  n-presented  time.  Tlie  process  of  abridgment, 
of  foreshortening,  of  wliich  we  have  spoken,  presupposes  this  deficit. 
If,  in  order  to  reach  a  distant  reminieeence,  we  had  to  go  throuf^  tiie 
entire  series  of  terms  which  separate  it  from  onr  present  selTes,  memory 
would  beoome  impossihle  on  aeoonnt  of  the  length  of  the  operation.  Ws 

*  EsBsy  cone.  Human  Undentanding,  n.  z.  6. 
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iSbm  iMoh  the  pftnidoriol  rewilt  that  <me  ooDditton  of  tmmbnAhg  it  (  y 
tliat  we  BhoQld  forget  Withoat  totally  foigetting  a  prodigioos  nam-  > 
Iter  of  states  of  ooosoioiisness,  and  momentarUy  foigetting  a  laige  nam* 
laev,  we  ooold  not  remember  at  all.   OUiTion,  except  in  certain  cases, 
is  thus  no  malady  of  memory,  bat  a  oonditton  of  its  health  and  it» 
life."* 

There  are  many  inegnlAnties  in  the  process  of  forget- 
ting which  are  as  yet  unaccounted  for.  A  thing  forgotten 
on  one  day  will  be  remembered  on  the  next  Something 
-we  have  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  recall,  bnt  all 

in  vain,  will,  8oou  after  we  have  given  up  the  attempt,, 
saunter  into  the  mind,  as  Emersou  somewhere  says,  as  in- 
nocently as  if  it  had  never  been  sent  for.  Experiences  of 
bygone  date  will  revive  after  years  of  absolute  obli\ion, 
often  as  the  result  of  some  cerebral  disease  or  accident 
which  seems  to  develop  latent  paths  of  association,  as  the 
photographer's  fluid  develops  the  picture  sleeping  in  the 
collodion  film.  The  oftenest  quoted  of  these  cases  is  Cole- 
ridge's : 

**  111  a  Komaii  Catholic  town  in  Germany,  a  young  woman,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  was  seised  with  a  fem,  and  was  said 
by  the  priests  to  be  possessed  of  a  devil,  because  she  was  heaid  talking 
LatlD,  Oreek,  and  Hebrew.  Whole  sheets  of  her  raTings  were  written 
cot,  and  found  to  consist  of  sentences  IntelUgible  in  themselTee,  bnt 
having  slight  connection  with  each  other.  Of  her  Hebrew  sayings,  only 
a  few  could  be  traced  to  the  Bible,  and  most  seemed  to  be  in  the  Rab- 
binical dialect.  All  trick  was  out  of  the  question  ;  the  woman  was  a 
simple  creature  ;  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  fever.  It  was  long  be- 
fore any  explanation,  save  that  of  demoniaeal  possession,  could  be  ob- 
tained. At  last  the  mystery  was  unveiled  by  a  physician,  who  deter- 
mined to  trac<.'  back  the  girl's  history,  and  who,  after  much  trouble, 
discovered  that  at  the  age  of  nine  she  had  been  charitably  taken  by  an 
old  Protestant  pastor,  a  great  Hebrew  scholar,  in  whose  house  she  lived 
till  his  death.  On  further  Inquiry  it  appeared  to  bsTe  been  the  did  man% 
custom  for  yean  to  walk  up  and  down  a  passage  of  his  honse  into  which 
the  kitchen  opened,  and  to  read  to  himself  with  a  loud  voice  out  of  his 
books.  The  books  were  ransacked,  and  among  them  were  foond  ser- 
eral  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  together  with  a  collection  of  Rab- 
binical writings.  In  those  works  so  many  of  the  passages  taken  down 
at  the  young  woman^s  bedside  were  identified  that  there  ooold  be  no 

reasonable  doubt  as  to  their  source.''  f 

■  ■ '  .III—  I  ■  —      I  J 

*  Th.  Rlbot,  Lea  Maladies  dela  Uteioire.  p.  40. 
t  Biographta  Literaria.  ed.  1847,  x.  117  (quoted  in  Carpenter^  Mental 
Fhysiolcgy,  chapter  z,  which  see  for  a  number  of  other  casss,  all  unfor 
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Hypnotic  subjects  as  a  rule  forget  all  that  has  happened 
in  their  trance.  But  in  a  succeeding  trance  thej  will  often 
remember  the  events  of  a  past  one.  This  is  like  what 
happens  in  those  cases  of  *  double  personality  *  in  which 
no  recollection  of  one  of  the  lives  is  to  be  found  in 
the  other.  We  have  already  seen  in  an  earlier  chapter 
that  the  sensibility  often  differs  from  one  of  the  alternate 
personalities  to  another,  and  we  have  heard  M.  Pierre  Janet's 
theory  that  aniesthesias  carry  amnesias  with  them  (see 
above,  pp.  386  IF.).  In  certain  cases  this  is  evidently  so  ; 
the  throwing  of  certain  functional  brain-tracts  out  of  gear 
-wath  others,  so  as  to  dissociate  their  consciousness  from 
that  of  the  remaining  brain,  throws  them  out  for  both  sen- 
sorial and  ideational  service.  M.  Janet  proved  in  various 
ways  that  what  his  patients  forgot  when  anaesthetic  they 
remembered  when  the  sensibility  returned.  For  instance, 
he  restored  their  tactile  sense  temporarily  by  means  of 
electric  currents,  passes,  etc.,  and  then  made  them  handle 
various  objects,  such  as  keys  and  pencils,  or  make  particu- 
lar movements,  like  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  moment  the 
anaesthesia  returned  they  found  it  impossible  to  recollect 
the  objects  or  the  acts.  *  They  had  had  nothing  in  their 
hands,  they  had  done  nothing,*  etc.  The  next  day,  however, 
sensibility  being  again  restored  by  similar  processes,  they 
remembered  perfectly  the  circumstance,  and  told  what 
they  had  handled  or  had  done. 

All  these  pathological  facts  are  showing  us  that  the 
sphere  of  possible  recollection  may  be  wider  than  we  think, 
and  that  in  certain  matters  apparent  oblivion  is  no  proof 
against  possible  recall  under  other  conditions.  They  give 
no  countenance,  however,  to  the  extravagant  opinion  that 


tunately  deficient,  like  this  one.  in  the  evidence  of  exact  verification  which 
•psychical  research  'demands).  Compare  also  Th.  Ribot,  Diseases  of  Mem- 
ory, chap.  IV.  The  knowledge  of  foreign  words,  etc.,  reported  in  trance- 
mediums,  etc..  may  perhapj  often  be  explained  by  exaltation  of  memory. 
An  hystero-epileptic  girl,  whose  case  I  quoted  in  Proc.  of  Am.  Soc.  for 
Psychical  Research,  automatically  writes  an  '  Ingoldsby  Legend  '  in  several 
cantos,  which  her  parents  say  she  '  had  never  read.*  Of  course  she  must 
have  read  or  heard  it.  but  perhaps  never  learned  It.  Of  some  macaronic 
Latin-English  verses  about  a  sea-serpent  which  her  hand  alse  wrote  uncon 
conscidiisly,  I  have  vainly  sought  the  original  (see  Proc.  etc.,  p.  563). 
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BoUung  fre  experience  can  be  abflolntelj  forgotten.  In 
real  life,  in  spite  of  occasional  snrprises,  most  of  what  hap- 
pens actnallj  is  forgotten.  The  only  reasons  for  supposing 
that  if  the  conditions  were  forthcoming  everything  would 
revive  are  of  a  transcendental  sort.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton 
quotes  and  adopts  them  from  the  German  writer  Schmid. 
Knowledge  being  a  '  spontaneous  self-eneigj '  on  the  part 
of  the  mind* 

this  energy  being  once  determined,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  persist, 
until  again  anniliiiated  by  other  causes.  This  [annihilation]  would  be 
the  case,  were  the  mind  merely  passive.  .  .  .  But  the  mental  activity, 
the  act  of  knowledge,  of  which  I  now  speak,  is  more  than  this  ;  it  is  an 
energy  of  the  self-active  power  of  a  subject  one  and  indivisible  :  conse- 
quentiy  a  part  of  the  ego  must  be  detaebed  or  amiihUatedy  if  a  oogni* 
tfon  onoe  erigtent  be  again  ertlngnlahed.  Henoe  it  is  that  the  problem 
most  difflenlt  of  solution  is  noti  bow  a  mental  activity  endiueB,  bat  bow 
It  ever  vaniabeB.**  * 

Those  whom  such  an  argument  persnades  may  be  left 
happj  with  their  belieL  Other  positive  argument  there  ia 
none«  none  oertainlj  of  a  physiological  sortt 

When  memory  begins  to  decay,  proper  names  are  what 

go  first,  and  at  all  times  proper  names  are  harder  to  recol- 
lect than  those  of  general  properties  and  classes  of  things. 

This  seems  due  to  the  fact  that  common  qualities  and 
names  have  contracted  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  asso- 
ciations in  our  mind  than  the  names  of  most  of  the  persons 
whom  we  know.  Their  memory  is  better  organized.  Proper 
names  as  well  organized  as  those  of  onr  family  and  friends  are 
recollected  as  well  as  those  of  any  other  objects.^  '  Organ-  • 
iaation'  means  nnmerous  associations ;  and  the  more  numer- 
ous the  assodationsy  the  greater  the  number  of  paths  of  re- 
ealL  Forihe  same  reason  adjectiTeSi  conjunctions,  preposi- 
tions, and  the  cardinal  verbs,  those  words,  in  short,  which 
form  the  grammatical  framework  of  all  our  speech,  aie  the 


*  Leetam  on  Hetapb.,  n  919. 

f  Of.  on  tbla  point  J.  Delboeuf,  Le  Sommell  et  Ifls  Bdvw  (ISBflf^  Uf 

fl.  ,  R.  Verdon,  Forgetfulness,  in  Mind,  n.  487. 
I  Cf.  A.  Mauiy,  Le  Sommeil  et  lea  Rdves,  p.  442. 
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yetj  last  to  decay.   EvflBinanl*  makes  the  following  aeiito 

remark  on  tliis  subject : 

'*  The  concreter  a  conception  is,  the  sooner  is  its  name  forgotten. 
This  is  because  our  ideas  of  [X'lsons  and  things  are  less  stronjLjly  lK)Uud 
up  with  their  names  than  with  such  abstractions  as  their  business,  their 
circumstances,  their  qualities.  We  easily  can  imagine  persons  and 
things  without  their  names,  the  sensorial  image  of  them  being  more 
important  than  that  other  symbolio  image,  their  name.  Abetraet  oon* 
oeptions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  only  acquired  by  means  of  the  worda 
whieh  alone  serve  to  confer  stahilily  upon  them.  This  is  why  Teths, 
adjectiyee,  pronouns,  and  still  more  adyerhe,  prepositions,  and  oon- 
jnnotions  are  more  intimately  oonneoted  with  onr  thinking  than  are 
snbstantiTes." 

The  disease  called  Aphasia,  of  which  a  little  was  said 
in  Chapter  II,  has  let  iu  a  tlood  of  light  ou  the  phenome- 
uou  of  Memory,  by  showing  the  number  of  ways  in  which 
the  use  of  a  given  object,  like  a  word,  may  be  lost  by  the 
mind.  We  may  lose  our  acoustic  idea  or  our  articulatory 
idea  of  it ;  neither  without  the  other  will  give  us  proper 
oommand  of  the  word.  And  if  we  have  both,  buthave  lost  tha 
paths  of  association  between  the  brain-centres  which  sup- 
port the  two,  we  are  in  as  bad  a  plight  'Ataxic '  and  '  am- 
nesic' aphasia,  'word-deafness,'  and  'assooiatiTe  aphasia* 
are  all  practical  losses  of  word-memory.  We  have  ihns,  as 
M.  Ribot  says,  not  memory  so  much  as  memories. t  The 
visual,  the  tactile,  the  muscular,  the  auditory  memory  may 
all  vary  independently  of  each  other  in  the  same  individual  \ 
anil  dili'erent  individuals  may  have  them  developed  in  dif- 
ferent degrees.  As  a  rule,  a  man's  memory  is  good  in  the 
departments  in  which  his  interest  is  strong;  but  those  de- 
partments are  apt  to  be  those  in  which  his  discriminative 
sensibility  is  high.  A  man  with  a  bad  ear  is  not  likely  to 
have  practically  a  good  musical  memory,  or  a  purblind  per- 
son to  remember  visual  appearances  welL  In  a  later  chap- 
ter we  shall  see  illustrations  of  the  differences  in  men's 
imagining  power.j:  It  is  obvious  that  the  machinery  of 
memory  must  be  largely  determined  thereby. 

*  StOrungen  der Spiacfae,  quoted  Iqr Blbot,  Lee Hahidtos  delaX.,  p.  181 

f  Op.  oU,  cliap.  in. 

X  "  Those  who  have  a  pood  memory  for  figures  are  in  ponrml  those 
who  know  best  how  to  handle  them,  that  is,  those  who  are  most  familiar 
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Mr.  Galton,  in  his  work  on  EngHsh  Men  of  Soienoe,*  liaa 
giTen  a  yetj  interesting  ooUation  of  oases  showing  indiTid- 

nal  variations  in  the  type  of  memory,  where  it  is  strong* 

Some  have  it  verbal.  Others  have  it  good  for  facts  and 
figures,  others  for  form.  Most  say  that  what  is  to  be  re- 
membered must  first  be  ratiouallj  conceived  and  assimi- 
lated, f 

There  is  an  interesting  fact  connected  with  remember- 
ing, which,  so  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  K.  Verch)!!  was  the  tirst 
writer  expressly  to  call  attention  to.  We  can  set  our  mem- 
ory as  it  were  to  retain  things  for  a  certain  timsi  and  then 
let  them  depart. 

<«  IndividualB  often  remember  deaily  and  well  up  to  the  time  when 
Hiey  have  to  vae  their  knowledge,  aad  then,  when  it  is  no  U>nger  re- 
quired, there  follows  a  rapid  and  extensive  decay  of  the  traoes.  Many 
schoolboys  forget  their  lessons  after  they  have  said  them,  many  barris- 
ters forget  details  got  up  for  a  particular  case.  Thus  a  boy  learns  thir- 
ty lines  of  Homer,  says  them  {xjrfeetly,  and  then  forgets  them  so  that 
he  could  not  say  five  consecutive  lines  the  next  morning,  and  a  l)arri8- 
t«r  may  be  one  week  learned  in  the  mysteries  of  making  cog-wheels, 
but  in  the  next  he  may  be  well  acquaiuteU  with  the  anatomy  of  the  ribs 
instead."  X 

The  rationale  of  this  fact  is  obscure  ;  and  the  existence 

of  it  ought  to  make  us  feel  how  truly  subtle  are  the  nervous 

processes  which  memozy  iiivolTe&   Mr.  Yerdon  adds  that 

"  When  the  use  of  a  record  is  withdrawn,  and  attention  withdrawn 
from  it,  and  we  think  no  more  abont  it,  we  know  that  we  experience  a 
feeling  of  relief,  and  we  may  thus  conclude  that  energy  is  in  some  way 
liberated.  If  the  .  .  .  attention  is  not  withdrawn,  so  that  we  keep 
the  record  in  mind,  we  know  that  this  feeling  of  relief  does  not  take 
place.  .  .  .  Also  we  are  well  aware,  not  only  that  after  this  feeling  of 
relief  takes  place,  the  record  does  not  seem  so  well  conserved  as  before, 
but  that  we  have  real  difficulty  in  atteni])ting  to  remember  it." 

This  shows  that  we  are  not  as  entirely  unconscious  of  a 

topic  as  we  think,  during  the  time  in  which  we  seem  to  be 

merely  retaining  it  subject  to  recalL 

with  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  things. "   (A.  Maury,  Le  6om- 
meil  et  les  Rdves,  p.  443  ) 
♦  Pp.  107-181. 

f  For  other  examples  see  Hamllton'e  Lectnieib  n.  219,  and  A.  HqInr 

Das  Gedfichtniss.  p.  80  ff. 
X  IfUid,  ic.  448. 
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"  Pnwtioany,**  lays  Ifr.  Verdoii,  "we  aometiniM  keep  a  matter  in 
luuid  not  exaotly  by  attending  to  it,  M  by  keeping  oar  attentkm  ie> 
fened  to  something  eonnected  with  it  fran  time  to  time.  TraodatiDg 
this  into  the  language  of  physiology,  we  mean  that  by  referring  atten- 
tiou  to  a  part  within,  or  closely  connected  with,  the  system  of  traces 
[paths]  required  to  be  remembered,  we  keep  it  well  fed,  80  that  the 
traces  are  preserved  with  the  utmost  delicacy." 

This  is  perhaps  as  near  as  we  can  get  to  an  explana> 
iion.  Setting  the  mind  to  remember  a  thing  inyolyea  a  con- 
tinnal  minimal  irradiation  of  excitement  into  paths  which 
lead  thereto,  inyolves  the  oontinned  presence  of  the  thing 
in  the  '  fringe  *  of  onr  consciousness.  Letting  the  thing  go 
involves  withdrawal  of  the  irradiation,  unconsciousness  of 
the  thing,  and,  after  a  time,  obliteration  of  the  paths. 

A  cnrions  peculiarity  of  our  memory  is  that  things  are 

impressed  better  by  active  than  by  passive  repetition.  I 
mean  that  in  learning  by  heart  (for  example),  when  we  al- 
most know  the  piece,  it  pays  better  to  wait  and  recollect  by  an 
eflort  from  within,  than  to  look  at  tlie  book  again.  If  we  re- 
cover the  words  in  the  former  way,  we  shall  probably  know 
them  the  next  time ;  if  in  the  latter  way,  we  shall  very  likely 
need  the  book  once  more.  The  learning  by  heart  means  the 
formation  of  paths  from  a  former  set  to  a  later  set  of  cerebral 
word-processes :  call  1  and  2  in  the  diagram  the  processes 
in  question ;  then  when  we  remember  by  inward  effort,  the 
path  is  formed  by  discharge  from  1  to  2,  just  as  it  will  af- 


brain  before  the  discharge  from  1  to  2,  when  the  latter 

takes  place  unaided  by  the  eye.  This  is  proved  by  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  strain  in  the  effort  to  remember  2 ;  and  this 


terwards  be  nsed.   Bnt  when 

we  excite  2  by  the  eye,  although 
the  path  1 — 2  doubtless  is  then 
shot  through  also,  the  phenome- 
non which  we  are  discussmg 
shows  that  the  direct  discharge 
from  1  into  2,  unaided  by  the 
eyes,  ploughs  the  deeper  and 
more  permanent  groove.  Thers 
is,  moreover,  a  greater  amount 
of  tension  accumulated  in  the 
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also  ought  to  make  the  disohaige  more  violent  and  the 
path  more  deep.   A  similar  reason  doubtless  aocoimts  for 

the  familiar  fact  that  we  remember  our  own  theories,  our 
own  discoveries,  combinations,  inventions,  in  short  what- 
ever *  ideas '  originate  in  our  own  brain,  a  thousand  times 
better  than  exactly  similar  things  which  are  commonicated 
to  us  from  without. 

A  word,  in  closing,  about  the  metaphysics  involved 
in  remembering.  According  to  the  assumptions  of  this 
book,  thoughts  accompany  the  brain's  workings,  and  those 
thoughts  are  oognitiye  of  realities.  The  whole  relation  is  one 
whioh  we  can  onlj  write  down  empirioallj,  confessing  that 
no  glimmer  of  explanation  of  it  is  jet  in  sighi  That  brains 
should  give  rise  to  a  knowing  consciousness  at  all,  this  is  the 
one  mystery  which  returns^  no  matter  of  what  sort  the  con- 
sciousness and  of  what  sort  the  knowledge  may  be.  Sen- 
sations, aware  of  mere  qualities,  involve  the  mystery-  as 
much  as  thoughts,  aware  of  complex  systems,  involve  it.  To 
the  platonizing  tradition  in  philosophy,  however,  this  is 
not  so.  Sensational  consciousness  is  something  quasi-mfk' 
terial,  hardly  cognitiye,  whioh  one  need  not  much  wonder 
at.  Bdaiing  consciousness  is  quite  the  reverse,  and  the 
mystery  of  it  is  unspeakable.  Professor  Ladd,  for  exam- 
ple, in  his  usually  excellent  book,^  after  well  showing  the 
matter-of-fact  dependence  of  retention  and  reproduction  on 
brain-paths,  says : 

"  Tn  the  study  of  perception  psycho-physics  can  do  much  towards  a 
scientific  explanation.  It  can  tell  what  qualities  of  stimuli  jiroduce 
certain  qualities  of  sensations  ;  it  can  suggest  a  principle  relating  the 
quantity  of  the  stimuli  to  the  intensity  of  the  sensation  ;  it  can  inves- 
gate  the  laws  under  which,  by  combined  aetioD  of  yarions  ezeitstioiiSy 
the  MtuaUoru  are  oombined  [?]  into  presentatione  of  aense ;  it  can  show 
how  the  time-relstions  of  the  aeoBations  and  peroepts  in  conBoioDanesB 
comepoiid  to  the  ohjeotiye  relations  in  time  of  the  stimnlationa  But 
for  that  spiritnal  actiTity  which  actnaUy  puts  together  in  consciousness 
the  sensations,  it  cannot  even  suggest  the  beginning  of  a  physical 
explanation.  Moreover,  no  cerebral  process  can  be  conceived  of,  which 
— in  case  it  were  known  to  exist — could  possibly  be  regarded  .as  a  fitting 
basis  for  this  unifying  arfr/s  of  miTid.  Thus  also,  and  even  more  em- 
pbatioaUy,  must  we  insist  upon  the  complete  inability  of  physiology  to 

*  Physiolc^cal  Psychology,  pt.  ii.  obap.  x.  g  28. 
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suggest  an  ezplanatioii  for  oonaoions  memory,  in  so  far  as  it  is  mmvrji 

— Uiat  is.  in  so  far  as  it  most  imperatively  calls  for  explanation  

The  very  I'sseiu'c  of  the  act  of  memory  consists  in  the  ability  to  say: 
This  after-image  is  the  image  of  a  percept  I  had  a  moment  since  ;  or 
this  image  of  memory  is  the  image  of  the  percept  I  had  at  a  certain 
time— I  do  not  remember  precisely  how  long  since.  It  would,  then, 
quite  contrary  to  the  facts  to  hold  that,  when  an  image  of  memory  ap- 
pears in  consciousness,  it  is  recognized  as  belonging  to  a  partioular 
original  percept  on  account  of  its  perodyed  reaemblanoe  to  this  peroept 
The  original  percept  does  not  exist  and  will  never  be  r&prodiuetd,  Sven 
more  palpably  false  and  absurd  would  it  be  to  hold  that  any  similarity 
of  the  impressions  or  processes  .in  end  organs  or  central  organs  ei- 
plains  the  act  of  oonseions  memory.  Consciousness  knows  nothing  of 
such  similarity ;  knows  nothing  CTen  of  the  existence  of  nervous  im- 
prsssions  and  processes.  Moreover,  we  could  never  know  two  impres- 
aions  or  processes  that  are  separated  in  time  to  be  similar,  withoat 
involving  the  same  inex})licable  act  of  memory.  It  is  a  fact  of  con- 
sciousness on  which  all  i)ossibiiity  of  connected  ex|)erience  and  of 
recorded  and  cumulative  human  knowledge  is  dependent  that  ccriain 
phases  or  products  of  consciousness  ap[X'ar  with  a  claim  to  siaiul  for 
<to  represent)*  past  experiences  to  which  they  are  regarded  as  in  some 
respect  dmilar.  It  is  this  peculiar  claim  in  oonsoiousness  whidi  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  an  act  of  memory ;  it  is  this  which  makes  the 
memory  wholly  inexplicable  as  a  mere  persistence  or  recurrence  of 
simiUr  impressions.  It  is  this  which  makes  conscious  memory  a 
spiritual  phenomenon,  the  explanation  of  which,  as  arising  ont  of  nerv- 
ous processes  and  conditions,  is  not  simply  undi8cov(>ro<i  in  fact^  bet 
utterly  incapable  of  approach  by  the  imagination.  When,  then,  we 
speak  of  a  physical  basis  of  memory,  recognition  must  be  made  of  the 
complete  inability  of  science  to  suggest  any  physical  process  which  can 
be  conceived  of  as  correlated  with  that  peculiar  and  mysterious  ac/M^ 
of  the  mind,  romurtiny  its  present  and  its  past,  which  constitutes  the 
essence  of  memory." 

This  passage  soeras  to  me  characteristic  of  the  reip^ing 
half-waj  modes  of  iliought  It  puts  the  difficulties  in  the 
wrong  places.  At  one  moment  it  seems  to  admit  with  the 
cruder  sensatioiialiBts  that  the  material  of  our  thoughts  is 
independent  sensations  reproduced,  and  that  the  '  putting 
together*  of  these  sensations  would  be  knowledge,  if  it 
could  only  be  brought  about,  the  only  mystery  being  as  to 
the  what  *  actuB '  can  bring  it  aboui  At  another  moment  it 
seems  to  contend  tluit  even  this  .sort  of  '  combining'  would 
not  be  knowledge,  because  certain  of  the  elements  con- 

♦  Why  not  say  '  know      W.  J. 
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nected  mnst  *  claim  to  represent  or  stand  for*  past  originals, 
-vvhicli  is  iucompatible  witli  their  being  mere  images  revived. 
The  result  is  various  coufused  and  scattered  mysteries  and 
nnsatisfied  intellectual  desires.  But  why  not  *  pool  *  onr 
mysteries  into  one  great  mystery,  the  mystery  that  brain- 
prooesses  occasion  knowledge  at  all  ?  It  is  surely  no  dif- 
ferent mystery  to  fed  myself  by  means  of  one  brain-pro- 
cess writing  at  this  table  now,  and  by  means  of  a  different 
braim-process  a  year  hence  to  rememJber  myself  writing.  All 
that  psychology  can  do  is  to  seek  to  determine  what  the 
seyeral  brain-prooesses  are  ;  and  this,  in  a  wretchedly  im- 
perfect way,  is  what  sach  writings  as  the  present  chapter 
have  begun  to  do.  But  of  Mmages  reproduced,'  and  '  claim- 
ing to  represent,' and  *  put  together  by  a  uiiifviug  net  us,' 
I  have  been  silent,  because  such  expressions  either  signify 
nothing,  or  they  are  only  roundabout  ways  of  simply  say- 
ing that  the  past  is  known  when  certain  brain-conditions 
are  fulfilled,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  straightest  and 
shortest  way  of  saying  that  is  the  best 

For  a  history  of  opinion  about  Memory,  and  other  biblio- 
graphic references,  I  must  refer  to  the  admirable  little 
monograph  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Bnmham  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Psychology,  vols,  i  and  n.  Useful 
books  are :  D.  Kay's  Memory,  What  It  Is,  and  How  to 
Improve  It  (1888) ;  and  F.  1-  auth's  Das  Gediichtniss,  Studie 
zu  einer  Piidagugik,  etc.«  1888. 
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general  education.  The  scheme  includes  an  Advanced  Course,  a  Briefer  Course, 
and  an  Elementary  Course. 

Jn  ordering  be  careful  to  state  which  course  is  desired— Advanced, 
Briefer,  or  Elementary. 


Physics, 

By  Geokoe  F.  Barker,  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jn  preparation. 
Chemistry, 

By  Ira  Remsex,  Professor  in  the 
Jolins  Iloplcins  University. 

Advanced  Course,  850  pp. 

Britfer  Course,  382  pp. 

Eleinentary  Course^  222  pp. 

Astronomy, 

By  Simon  Newcomb.  Professor  in 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and 
Edward  S.  Holden,  Director  of  tlie 
Lick  Observatory. 

Adniucfil  Course,  512  pp. 

Jiriffer  (hurse^  352  pp. 

Biology. 

By  William  T.  Sewjwick,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technologj',  and  Edmund 
B.  Wilson,  Professor  in  Bryn  Mawr 
College. 

lUrt  L—Inlrodurtonj,  IM  pp. 

Jiotany, 

By  C.  E.  Bessey,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Nebnuska  ;  formerly 
in  tiie  Iowa  Aprioultural  Collej^e. 

Admtuvd  Coitrsp.  fill  pp. 

Brufer  Course,  2Si2  pp. 


Zoology, 

By  A.  S.  Packard,  Professor 
of  Zoology  and  Geology  in  Brown 
University. 

Advatuxtl  Course,  722  pp. 

Briefer  Course,  3:^8  pp. 

JilemetUory  Course,  SUQ  pp. 

The  Human  Bofly, 

BylL  Newell  Martin,  Professor 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  I  niverslty. 

Admnctd  Course,  fill  —  M  pp. 
Copies  without  the  Appendix  on 
Reproduction  will  bo  sent  when 
8i>ecially  ordered. 

Briefer  Course,  377  pp. 

Elementary  Course,  2^il  pp. 

Psychology, 

By  William  James,  Profepsor 
of  Psychology  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

Advanced  Cmirse,  in  2  vols.  Vol.  L 
m.  pp. ;  Vol.  II,  704  pp. 

Political  Economy, 

By  Francis  A.  Walker,  Presi- 
dent Mas.sachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Admnreti  Course,  .'S37  pp. 

Briefn'  Course,  il^pp. 

Eleiumtat-y  Course,  3^3  pp. 
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